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Radio's   Great   Drama    of  a    Hazardous   Marriage 

kOLD  YOUR  HEART  S^TtK:  NEW  SONG  HIT 


A.  he  funny  thing  was  that  we  fell  for  each 
other  before  we  even  met!  It  was  a  Saturday 
night  at  the  country  club,  and  she  was  dancing 
with  some  other  guy  when  I  first  saw  her.  She 
happened  to  look  up,  just  at  that  instant,  straight 
into  my  eyes.  And  .  .  .  right  like  that!  .  .  .  my 
heart  was  doing  a  loop. 

"From  the  minute  we  were  introduced,  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  neither  of  us  danced 
with  anyone  else.  It  must  have  been  hours  later 
.  .  .  heaven   knows   how  long   we   had   been 
dancing ! . . .  that  we  finally  slipped  away  from 
the  crowd,  out  to  a  corner  of  the  terrace. 

"It  was  dark,  we  were  alone,  and  there 
was  a  moon.  So  I  took  her  in  my  arms. 
She  came  close  to  me,  lifted  her  lips 
to  mine,  and  then,  suddenly — 
turned  her  head  away. 

"I  couldn't  imagine  what  had 
changed  her  so  quickly,   so 
completely.  I  asked  her  .  .  . 
pleaded  with  her  ...  to 
tell  me.  But  she  said  she 
couldn't — possibly. 

"That  was  four 
years  ago 


"She  came  close  to  me, 
lifted  her  lips  to  mine,  and 
then,  suddenly — turned 
her  head  away.' 


And  I  never  have  discovered  the  secret  of  that 
night.  She  was  the  loveliest  girl  I've  ever  known. 
We  had  clicked,  instantly  .  .  .  oh,  I  started  as  a 
wonder!  But  I  sure  finished  as  a  washout." 


Poor  guy,  he  never  understood.  Yet  almost  any 
woman  would  realize  what  may  have  happened 
.  .  .  would  understand  how  fatal  halitosis  (bad 
breath)  can  be  to  romance. 

It's  a  condition  which  is,  perhaps,  even  worse 
for  a  woman  than  for  a  man.  For  so  much  of 
a  woman's  attraction  depends  on  sweetness, 
allure.  And  the  insidious  thing  is  that  you  your- 
self may  not  know  when  your  breath  is  tainted. 

Why  not  get  the  habit  of  taking  this  pleasant 
precaution  which  so  many  popular,  successful 
people  use — rinsing  the  mouth,  night  and  morn- 
ing, with  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

Listerine  halts  the  fermentation  of  tiny  food 
particles  on  the  mouth  surfaces — a  frequent  cause 
of  breath  odors  .  .  .  then  quickly  overcomes  the 
odors  themselves.  (Of  course,  in  those  cases  in 
which  bad  breath  is  the  result  of  systemic  causes, 
the  advice  of  a  physician  should  be  sought.) 

Guard  against  this  fermentation — put  your- 
self on  the  safe  side  by  putting  your  breath  on 
the  agreeable  side.  Start  using  Listerine  Anti- 
septic .  .  .  especially  before  all  important  engage- 
ments. Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,Sr.  Louis,  Mo. 

LISTERINE   FOR   HALITOSIS 

(BAD  BREATH) 


HIS  EYES   SAID: 


"%me  my  Dream  Come  True/" 


UNTIL,  ALAS,  SHE  SMILED.1 


Don't  risk  the  charm  of  your  own  precious  smile.  Help  keep  your  gums 
firm,  your  teeth  sparkling  with  Ipana  and  Massage. 


IN  HIS  EYES  she  saw  her  hopes  come  true! 
And  her  heart  beat  fast  to  read  his 
thoughts . .  ."How  lovely,  how  truly  lovely 
you  are"J. 

Her  moment  of  magic!— but  then  she 
smiled... and  lost!  For  dull  teeth... a  life- 
less smile . . .  are  a  poor  invitation  to  love 
and  romance. 

YES,  IT'S  TRAGIC  INDEED  for  a  girl  to 
let  her  beauty  be  dimmed  by  a  dull  and 
dingy  smile!  And  often 
so  needless!  If  you 
would  make  yours  a 
smile  that  invites  and 
never  repels,  heed  this 
expert  advice:  Give 
your  gums  as  well  as 
your  teeth  regular 
daily  care . . .  and  nev- 
er ignore  the  warning 


of  "pink  tooth  brush"! 

■ft     ffp       TH-AT     TINGE     OF 
W tf*\         "PINK"  may  not  mean 

vjp  .  '  serious  trouble . . .  but 
»  Jt  the  minute  you  see  it, 
see  your  dentist!  He  may 
simply  tell  you  that 
your  gums,  denied  hard 
chewing  by  today's  soft 
foods,  have  become 

weak  and  flabby  from  lack  of  exercise. 

And,  like  so  many  dentists  these  days,  he 

may  suggest,  "the  healthful  stimulation  of 

Ipana  and  massage." 

FOR  IPANA,  WITH  MASSAGE,  is  spe- 
cially designed  to  aid  the  gums  to  health 
as  well  as  clean  teeth  thoroughly.  So,  every 
time  you  brush  your  teeth,  massage  a  little 
extra  Ipana  onto  your  gums.  Feel  that  in- 


vigorating "tang"— exclusive  with  Ipana 
and  massage.  It  tells  you  that  gum  circula- 
tion is  improving— stimulating  gum  tis- 
sues—helping gums  to  sounder  health. 

TRY  IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE  today.  And 
begin  now  the  faithful,  every  day  use  of 
Ipana  and  massage.  See  for  yourself  how 
much  this  sound  and  sensible  dental  habit 
helps  make  your  gums  stronger  and 
firmer,  your  teeth  brighter  and  your  smile 
more  radiandy  attrac- 
tive. 

Get  the  new  D.  D. 
Tooth  Brush  too— spe- 
cially designed  with 
the  twisted  handle  for 
more  thorough  cleans- 
ing, more  effective  gum 
massage.  A  "plus"  for 
aiding  your  smile. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 


FIRST  PRIZE 

A  BEST  SELLER 

AT  last  I  have  found  a  serial  story 
worth  listening  to,  for  it  has 
*  something  greater  to  impart 
than  a  sigh,  a  sob  and  a  happy  ending. 
The  characters  in  this  story  are 
authentic,  and  the  huge  tasks  assigned 
them  make  their  lives  interesting; 
their  accomplishments  rendering  them 
noble;  their  frailties  making  them 
human.  The  drama  is  both  touching 
and  easily  conceivable,  for  this  story 
is  based  on  a  best  seller  that  has  never 
been  out-sold.  It  is,  The  Light  Of 
The  World— The  Story  of  the  Bible. 
— Dessie  T.  Anderson,  Jackson,  Ken- 
tucky. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

WHEN    IT'S   PIANO-PRACTICE  TIME 

I  found  it  quite  a  problem  to  get 
my  two  little  girls  to  practice  their 
music  lessons.  But,  the  radio  played 
an  important  part  in  helping  me  solve 
this  problem. 

Since  both  of  them  love  the  radio, 
and  enjoy  imitating  performers,  I 
suggested  that  we  turn  practice  hours 
into  "broadcasting"  hour.  Now  they 
both  happily  come  "on  the  air,"  while 
I,  the  audience,  listen  and  applaud 
attentively  and  enthusiastically. 

They  also  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  from 
musical  programs,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joy, as  well  as  learn  a  great  deal,  from 
the  Do  You  Know  Music  Quiz.  In 
fact,  we  make  up  little  games  of  our 
own  of  this  type,  which  prove  de- 
lightful and  informative. — Mrs.  A. 
Dale,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE  I 

YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES  —  — 

First  Prize $10.00 
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Second  Prize 


$  5.00 


Five  Prizes  of $    1 .00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  December  27,  1940. 
All  submissions  become  the  property 
of  this  magazine. 
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Why  not  show  the  World  your 


'NEW-BORN-SKIN? 

—It  can  make  you  look 


Younger  and  Lovelier!" 


^\ 
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Is  it  true?  Is  some  of  your  skin  dying— 
today?  Is  a  New-Born  Skin  taking  its 
place?  Yes!— and  my  4- Purpose  Face 
Cream  can  help  your  New-Born  Skin 
bring  you  new  loveliness! 

IT'S  NOT  a  dream— not  a  hopeless  wish— but 
a  fact!  Underneath  your  older,  worn-out 
skin  .  .  .you  are  getting  a  younger,  lovelier 
skin— a  skin  about-to-be-born. 

Will  it  look  smooth  and  fresh?  Will  it 
make  you  look  more  alluring?  The  answer, 
says  Lady  Esther,  lies  with  you.  With  you, 
yes,  and  with  your  face  cream! 

If  you  remove  those  drab  flakes  of  worn- 
out  skin  gently  and  soothingly  —  with  my 
4-Purpose  Face  Cream  — your  New-Born 
Skin  will  be  born  in  all  its  beauty. 

For  my  4-Purpose  Cream  permeates  those 
lifeless  flakes— softens  and  loosens  them,  ll 
helps  Nature  refine  your  pores  because  it 
whisks  away  dirt  and  impurities.  Your  skin 
is  so  smooth  that  powder  stays  on  for  hours. 

Ask  Your  Doctor 
About  Your  Face  Cream 

Ask  your  doctor  if  he  has  ever,  for  any  shia 
condition,  administered  vitamins  or  hor- 
mones through  the  medium  of  a  face  cream. 
Ask  him  if  every  word  Lady  Esther  says 
isn't  true— that  her  cream  removes  dirt,  im- 
purities and  worn-out  skin  beclouding  your 
new  skin  about-to-be-born. 

Try  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  at  my  ex- 
pense. Let  it  help  bring  you  New-Born  Beauty ! 


If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Onl. 
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■   Boake  Carter,  stormy  petrel  of  radio,  returns  to  the  air 
and  tells  the  editor  about  his  new  philosophy  of  broadcasting 


AFTER  two  years  of  almost  incessant 
J\  travel  and  lecturing,  a  short,  stocky 
/  \  man  with  reddish  eyebrows  that 
shoot  upwards  at  the  ends  in  startled  dis- 
belief is  back  on  the  air,  broadcasting  the 
news.  Back  of  him  lies  a  stormy  radio 
career  climaxed  when  he  became  the  cen- 
ter of  a  bitter  controversy  between  organ- 
ized labor  and  his  sponsors — so  bitter  that 
he  eventually  discontinued  his  radio  work 
and  went  on  a  lecture  tour. 

Now  Boake  Carter  is  back,  his  clipped, 
British  manner  of 
speaking  softened  and 
Americanized.  Nor  is 
his  manner  of  broad- 
casting quite  the  same. 
He  has,  he  explained  to 
me,  given  up  his  pre- 
vious method  of  direct 
attack  on  governments, 
institutions  and  men 
whose  policies  meet 
with  his  angry  disap- 
proval. Rather,  now 
that  he  has  returned  to 
an  active  radio  role,  he 
analyzes  the  news  and 
leaves  the  listener  to 
form    his    own    conclu- 


sions. 

"Before    when    I    lit 
into  people  on  the  air, 

it  was  peace  time.  Now  it  is  a  time  of  war 
and  it  is  better  not  to  utter  inflammatory 
opinions." 

We  were  talking  across  a  luncheon  table 
at  New  York's  new  municipal  airport,  La- 
Guardia  Field.  Through  the  wide,  uncur- 
tained windows  we  could  watch  the  arrivals 
of  regularly  scheduled  nights  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  And  once,  during  the 
luncheon,  with  a  penetrating  sharp  roar  of 
its  huge  motors,  the  European  Clipper 
taxied  out  into  the  bay  and  took  off  across 
the  glittering  blue  water,  rose  majestically 
into  the  air  and  disappeared  toward  the 
Azores,  twenty  hours  away  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

We  lunched  at  the  airport  because  Boake 
is  sponsored  by  United  Airlines  and  it 
was  a  gentle  reminder  to  mention  the 
fact    that    an    airlines    company     was    re- 


■  Boake's  clipped,   British  accent 
is  softened  and  Americanized  now. 


sponsible  for  bringing  him  back  to  the  air. 

I'm  glad  Boake  Carter  is  broadcasting 
again.  His  brusque  manner  of  talking,  I 
think,  makes  people  stop  and  consider  what 
the  day's  news  actually  means.  It  is  so 
easy  to  listen  to  most  news  broadcasts  with- 
out bothering  to  interpret  their  true  signifi- 
cance— unless  the  talker  forces  you  into 
weighing  the  facts  and  arriving  at  some 
conclusions. 

But  I  don't  quite  believe  him  when  Boake 
Carter  says  he  no  longer  voices  his  opinions. 
Listening  to  his  first 
broadcasts  of  this  new 
series  on  the  Mutual 
network,  I  detected 
what  to  me  was  an 
obvious  point  of  view 
in  nearly  all  his  news 
presentations.  And,  be- 
cause it  was  partly  sub- 
merged and  hidden 
from  listeners  who 
weren't  expecting  Mr. 
Carter  to  inject  his  own 
viewpoint,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  him  state 
his  opinion  as  he  for- 
merly did — openly  and 
frankly. 

The     fact     remains, 
Boake    Carter    is    back 
on  the  air  and  that  is 
news   worth   reporting. 

Next  month's  issue  will  be  adorned  with 
a  natural  color  portrait  of  Carol  Bruce,  a 
rather  beautiful  young  lady.  Carol  is  the 
girl  who  became  ■  Broadway's  sensation 
when  the  musical  comedy,  "Louisiana  Pur- 
chase," opened  late  last  spring.  She  started 
life  some  twenty  years  ago  by  being  born 
in  Brooklyn.  At  fourteen  she  went  to  work 
in  a  department  store,  her  urge  to  sing 
buried  down  deep  within  her,  stifled  there 
by  a  sense  of  futility  long  hours  of  clerking 
had  given  her.  How  she  found  herself  and 
how  she  survived  two  flaming  romances  to 
reach  her  present  vantage  point,  she  tells  in 
her  own  frank  words  in  the  February  issue. 

Which  are  two  out  of  two  dozen  reasons 
why  I'll  expect  to  have  you  with  us  again 
when  the  next  issue  of  Radio  Mirror 
reaches   the   newsstands. 

FRED  R.  SAMMIS 


THIRD  PRIZE 

BONNIE'S    FAN    PROTESTS! 

Mrs.  J.  Dorer: 

I  was  never  so  mad  about  anything 
as  I  was  when  I  read  your  letter  about 
Wee  Bonnie  Baker.  Just  because  you 
don't  like  the  looks  of  Bonnie  Baker 
you  don't  like  the  way  she  sings.  I'll 
admit  that  picture  wasn't  very  good, 
and  I  suggest  that  Radio  Mirror  get 
a  more  recent  one.  If  you  will  go  see 
her,  I'm  sure  you  will  change  your 
mind.  She  is  a  little  girl  with  big 
brown  eyes  and  beautiful  black  hair. 
She  is,  in  fact,  very  pretty  and  just 
as  unsophisticated  looking  as  her 
voice. — June  Swiggs,  Jessup,  Md. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

MAD    ENOUGH   TO    BITE  THE   GATE-POST 

Really,  I'm  a  cheerful,  tolerant 
soul.  I  can  stand  the  eternal  request 
for  box-tops,  the  soap-suds  that  ooze 
out  every  time  you  tune  in  and  the 
fire-side  chats,  but  the  swing-mad 
dial  gets  me  down!  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  concede  half  the  dial  to  those 
who  languish  for  swing  but  to  be 
obliged  to  endure  it  in  order  to  hear 
Kate  Smith's  glorious  voice,  Ilka 
Chase  (her  music  is  atrocious  to  those 
allergic  to  swing)  and  oh,  too  many 
to  enumerate.  But  the  thing  that 
makes  me  want  to  bite  the  gate-post 
is  those  who  write  in  and  criticize  the 
ones  that  feature  good  music.  Why 
don't  they  dial  the  all-swing  programs 
and  let  the  others  alone  for  our  en- 
joyment?   They   are   like  the  people 


(Continued  jrom  page  3) 
who  try  to  force  communistic  ideas 
into  our  Government  instead  of  going 
to  the  countries  that  exist  under  that 
regime. — Velma  Morgan  Kramm, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

WELCOME   BACK,  "THOSE  WE  LOVE" 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  to  hear  on 
the  air  again  the  program  Those  We 
Love,  with  its  homey  atmosphere,  its 
cheerful  conversation  and  its  every- 
day problems  that  all  of  us  can  under- 
stand. We  have  gotten  to  love 
Auntie's  tolerant  chuckle,  Kit's  deep 
and  tender,  "Hello,  Princess,"  to 
Kathy  and  all  the  doctor's  problems 
are  our  problems  and  we  only  hope 
that  they  will  stay  on  the  air  for  a 
good  long  while. — M.  B.  H.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 

LISTENING  TO  OPERA— IN   BEDROOM 
SLIPPERS 

Many  long  years  ago,  I  heard 
Caruso,  Plancon  and  Emma  Eames 
sing  Faust.  Alas,  there  was  so  much 
confusion  with  the  audience  being 
seated  and  the  beautiful  costumes  of 
the  people  in  the  boxes,  that  the  spirit 
was  not  attuned  to  listen  to  the  music. 
Besides,  it  was  a  cold  night,  and  I 
had  come  a  long  way,  and  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  do,  I  became  drowsy. 

How  glorious  it  would  have  been 
then  even  to  imagine  that  some  day 
I  could  sit  in  any  easy  chair,  wearing 


bedroom  slippers,  if  I  chose,  and  really 
listen  to  operas  over  the  radio! — 
Margaret  Hepler,  La  Crescenta,  Cal. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

A  SERIAL  COMPLAINT 

If  I  was  desirous  of  writing  success- 
ful scripts  for  daytime  radio  serials, 
this  is  a  sample  of  what  I  would  write: 

My  heroine  would  be  a  beautiful 
and  courageous  sixteen-year-old  girl, 
who,  alone  and  unaided,  manages 
either  a  munitions  factory,  a  large 
department  store,  or  a  bank.  She 
would  be  an  orphan  with  three 
younger  brothers  or  sisters  to  sup- 
port. Her  sweetheart  would  be  a 
G-man,  at  present  lost  in  the  heart  of 
the  jungle,  on  the  trail  of  notorious 
and  dangerous  jewel-thieves.  He 
would  also  be  in  the  toils  of  a  beauti- 
ful widow,  who  is  gradually  luring 
him  away  from  her.  (She  thinks.) 
Her  fifteen-year-old  brother,  a  no- 
good  if  there  ever  was  one,  would  be 
in  jail  awaiting  sentence  for  killing 
a  playmate,  in  a  fit  of  amnesia.  His 
sister  is  a  kleptomaniac,  and  the  other 
child  could  be  a  sweet  little  curly- 
haired  youngster  who  goes  around 
putting  poison  in  grandma's  coffee, 
and  tacks  in  peoples'  chairs.  (I  forgot 
to  mention,  grandma  is  a  confirmed 
drunkard.)  But,  after  about  fifty 
weeks  of  agonized  suspense,  our  hero- 
ine would  come  through  with  colors 
flying,  proving  that  love  conquers  all. 

Then,  I  would  very  carefully  avoid 
turning  on  my  radio,  just  as  I  do 
now. — Mrs.  J.  De  Cou,  Haddonfield, 
N.  J. 


Lovely  Brides  Thrilled  by  this  Great  New 
Improvement  in  Beauty  Soaps ! 


l  just  thrilled  by  new  Camay's  wonderful  mildness," 
rs.  F.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.  "I  always 


•  "I'm  , 

take  extra  care  with  my  skin— so  I  like  a  very  mild  beauty 
soap.  New  Camay  is  so  mild  it  actually  seems  to  soothe  my 
skin  as  it  cleanses.  And  that  new  fragrance  is  just  marvelous!" 
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•  "  When  I  tell  you  that  Camay  is  even  more 
wonderful  than  ever,  that  means  something!" 
writes  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hughes,  Yeadon,  Pennsyl- 
'I  wouldn't  ask  for  a  milder  soap." 


No  WONDER  women  everywhere  are  talk- 
ing about  thi9  wonderful  new  Camay— for 
tests  against  6  of  the  best-selling  beauty 
soaps  we  could  find  proved  that  new  Camay 
was  milder  than  any  of  them,  gave  more 
abundant  lather  in  a  short  time. 

If,  like  many  beautiful  women,  you  have  a 
skin  that  seems  rather  sensitive,  try  new 
Camay.  See  for  yourself  how  much  its  extra 
mildness ...  its  more  gentle  cleansing . . .  can 
help  you  in  your  search  for  a  lovelier  skin! 


THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


THEY  call  him  Mr.  Keen,  the  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons.  But  he's  more 
than  that,  so  much  more.  He  finds 
people  who  have  disappeared,  yes,  but 
for  him  that's  only  the  beginning  of  a 
greater  task.  Because  after  he's  found 
them,  he  helps  them  find  happiness. 

I'd  heard  of  Mr.  Keen,  of  course, 
but  I  never  realized  the  immense  good 
he  did  in  the  world.  It  took  my  own 
tragedy — or  near-tragedy — to  teach 
me  that. 

Without  his  help,  it  terrifies  me  to 
think  what  might  have  happened  to 
Howard  and  to  me.  Certainly  we 
wouldn't  be  together  now,  and  Howard 
wouldn't  be  the  strong,  confident  man 
he  is  today.  Yet  it  wasn't  merely  Mr. 
Keen's  work  in  finding  me  after  I'd 
run  away  from  Howard  that  helped 
us.  It  was  the  way  those  sharp  but 
immensely  kind  eyes  of  his  could  look 
into  our  hearts  and  souls.  He  has 
that  rare  thing,  instinctive  sympathy 
and  understanding.  I  believe,  though 
he's  never  said  so,  that  he  makes  a 
profession  out  of  finding  people  who 
have  disappeared  only  because  he 
knows  that  back  of  every  flight  there's 
a  human  problem.  Finding  the  people 
interests  him  very  little.  Solving  their 
problems,  helping  them,  is  his  life. 

I  wish  every  woman  who  is  or  ever 
has  been  in  my  terrible  dilemma  could 
have  a  Mr.  Keen  to  help  her. 

If  all  our  marriage  had  been  like 
the  first  year,  we  would  never  have 
needed  Mr.  Keen.  No,  I  don't  mean 
that  Howard  and  I  fell  out  of  love  after 
those  first  delirious,  ecstatic  weeks  had 
passed.  It  was  much  simpler  than 
that,  and  even  more  devastating. 
Howard  lost  his  job. 

It's  horrible,  I  think,  that  a  thing 
like  being  out  of  work  can  come  be- 
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tween  two  people,  can  force  a  woman  into  a 
decision  she  hates  and  fears,  can  tear  her 
heart  to  bits.  It  shouldn't  make  that  much 
difference.    But  it  does. 

Howard  was  an  architect,  and  when  we 
were  married  he  had  a  good  position  with  a 
firm  of  builders.  He  didn't  make  a  lot  of 
money,  it's  true,  but  there  was  enough  so  I 
could  quit  my  job  in  the  city's  largest  depart- 
ment store  and  spend  all  my  time  making  a 
real  home  out  of  the  little  apartment  we 
rented. 

We  were  so  deeply  in  love,  and  the  world 
seemed  so  bright!     All  we  asked  of  life  was 
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what  we  had — each  other,  and  a  job 
for  Howard  that  he  liked  to  do.  But 
then  Howard  didn't  have  the  job, 
and  gradually  we  began  to  lose  each 
other. 

There  wasn't  much  building  go- 
ing on  in  those  years,  and  the  firm 
was  cutting  down  its  staff  anyway, 
because  of  that.  And  the  son  of 
one  of  the  directors  got  out  of  col- 
lege, a  full-fledged  architect.  There 
wasn't  room  in  the  firm  for  both 
him  and  Howard — so  it  was  How- 
ard who  left. 


We  thought  at  first  it  would  be 
simple  for  him  to  connect  with  an- 
other company,  but  the  weeks  went 
by,  and  turned  into  months,  and  he 
didn't.  Our  small  bank  account 
melted  away  to  nothing,  and  finally 
I  had  to  go  back  to  my  old  job  at 
the  store — and  consider  myself 
lucky  to  get  it. 

"Now  that  you're  the  breadwin- 
ner," Howard  said,  "I  guess  I'll  have 
to  do  the  cooking  and  houseclean- 
ing!" 

We  both  (Continued  on  page  47) 
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Listen  to  Mr.  Keen,  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons,  every  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening  at  7:15,  E.S.T.,  on 
NBC-Blue — sponsored  by  the 
makers  of  Kolynos  Toothpaste. 
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THEY  call  him  Mr.  Keen,  the  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons.  But  he's  more 
than  that,  so  much  more.  He  finds 
people  who  have  disappeared,  yes.  but 
for  him  that's  only  the  beginning  of  a 
greater  task.  Because  after  he's  found 
hem  find  happiness. 
Vo  heard  of  Mr.  Keen,  of  course, 
hut  I  never  realized  the  immense  good 
he  did  in  the  world.  It  took  my  own 
tragedy— or  near-tragedy— to  teach 
me  that. 

Without  his  help,  it  terrifies  me  to 
think  what  might  have  happened  to 
Howard  and  to  me.  Certainly  we 
wouldn't  be  together  now,  and  Howard 
wouldn't  be  the  strong,  confident  man 
he  la  today.  Yet  it  wasn't  merely  Mr. 
Keen's  work  in  finding  me  after  I'd 
run  away  (rom  Howard  that  helped 
Ui  II  was  the  way  those  sharp  but 
Immensely  kind  eyes  of  his  could  look 
Into  our  hearts  and  souls.  He 
that  rare  thing,  Instinctive  sympathy 
md  understanding     I  bi  lieve,  though 

he     never  said  so,  that  he  

profession  out  of  finding  people  who 
have    disappeared    only    because    he 
know:,  that  back  of  every  flight  then 
a  human  problem.     Finding  the  people 
interests  him  very  little.  Solving  thi  ti 

prohlenis.   ln-lpinj;    them,   is  his    life, 

I  wish  every  woman  who  is  or  ever 
has  been  in  my  tei  I  Ible  dilemma  could 
have  a  Mr.  Keen  to  help  her. 

ii   all  arriagi    had  been  like 

Hi.     first  '     we   would   never  have 

needed  Mi    Keen.     No,  I  don't  mean 

thai  Howard  and  I  fell  ouf  of  love  atlii 
those  first  delirious,  ecstatic  weeks  had 
passed  n  was  much  simpler  than 
that,  sod  even  more  devastating, 
low  mi  lost  his  job. 
It's   horrible,    I    think,    that   a    thing 
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tween  two  people,  can  force  a  woman  into  a 
decision  she  hates  and  fears,  can  tear  her 
heart  to  bits.  It  shouldn't  make  that  much 
difference.    But  it  does. 

Howard  was  an  architect,  and  when  we 
were  married  he  had  a  good  position  with  a 
firm  of  builders.  He  didn't  make  a  lot  of 
money,  it's  true,  but  there  was  enough  so  I 
could  quit  my  job  in  the  city's  largest  depart- 
'  spend  all  my  time  making  a 
real  home  out  of  the  little  apartment  we 
rent 

We  were  so  deeply  in  love,  and  the  world 
1 1  so  bright!     All  we  asked  of  life  was 
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what  we  had — each  other,  and  a  job 
for  Howard  that  he  liked  to  do.  But 
then  Howard  didn't  have  the  job, 
and  gradually  we  began  to  lose  each 
other. 

There  wasn't  much  building  go- 
ing on  in  those  years,  and  the  firm 
'ting  down  its  staff  anyway, 
because  of  that.  And  the  son  of 
one  of  the  directors  got  out  of  col- 
lege, a  full-fledged  architect.  There 
room  in  the  firm  for  both 
him  and  Howard — so  it  was  How- 
aid     vho   left. 


We  thought  at  first  it  would  be 
simple  for  him  to  connect  with  an- 
other company,  but  the  weeks  went 
by,  and  turned  into  months,  and  he 
didn't.  Our  small  bank  account 
melted  away  to  nothing,  and  finally 
I  had  to  go  back  to  my  old  job  at 
the  stores — and  consider  myself 
lucky  to  get  it. 

'Now  that  you're  the  breadwin- 
ner," Howard  said,  "I  guess  I'll  have 
to  do  the  cooking  and  houseclean- 

ing!" 

We  both  (Continued  on  page  47) 
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UltM  to  Mr.  Koon,  Trocor 
of  Lot*  PortOM.  ovory  Tu»»- 
doy.  Wodnosdoy  and  Thiirsdoy 
evening  o»  7:15,  J.S.T..  on 
NBC-Blue — iponiored  by  tho 
motors  of  Kolynoi  Toothpaito. 


HE      CALLED     MY 


THE  night  I  won  a  prize  in  a  bathing  beauty  contest,  Mother  was 
frightened  and  Marion,  my  sister,  was  furious.  I  had  thought  it  would 
be  a  first  step  toward  Hollywood.  But  Marion  said  that,  until  I 
finished  my  course  at  business  school — which  she  and  Mother  were  paying 
for — I  should  stay  home,  evenings,  and  help  them  to  sew  bead  designs 
on  evening  bags.  All  three  of  us  together  could  make  about  twelve  dollars 
a  week,  that  way,  and  it  was  a  needed  addition  to  Marion's  telephone  job 
salary. 

But  sewing  beads  on  evening  bags  made  me  restless.  It  made  me  dream 
of  escorts  in  top  hats,  and  dancing  at  night  clubs,  and  still  more  of  singing 
at  night  clubs.  I  could  imitate  the  style  of  any  girl  who  was  singing  on 
the  radio.  And  I  watched  newspaper  advertisements  for  girls  to  stay  in, 
evenings,  with  children,  for  dinner  and  a  dollar,  while  their  parents 
went  out,  and  I  saved  up  the  dollars  to  pay  for  singing  lessons.  I  wanted 
to  save  my  mother  and  sister,  not  only  myself,  from  drudgery,   but  I 

couldn't  save  them  by  plugging  eternally 
with  them.  I'd  have  to  save  myself  first,  and 
then  drag  them  out.  At  least  that  was  what 
I  thought,  and  I  tried  to  explain  to  them  my 
hope  of  Hollywood,  and  of  a  chance  on  the 
radio. 

Mother  was  afraid  of  radio  work,  too,  afraid 
I  couldn't  do  public  work  and  go  on  being 
the  kind  of  girl  she  wanted  me  to  be.  She 
had  always  been  afraid  of  everything,  since 
my  father's  death.  And  yet  it  was  because  of 
Dad  that  I  was  not  afraid.  I'd  been  little  when 
he  died,  but  I  remembered  him. 

Dad  always  understood  the  things  I  wanted 
to  do — but  not  Mother  or  Marion.  That's 
why  I  had  to  stop  telling  them  things  I  cared 
about.  So  the  day  a  letter  actually  came, 
offering  me  a  radio  audition,  I  screamed 
when  the  postman  handed  it  to  me,  I  was 
so  tense  with  silent,  lonely,  pent-up  hope. 

I'd  been  singing  since  I  was  a  child,  at  our 
church  entertainments,  and  for  two  years 
our  organist  and  choir-leader  had  been  prom- 
ising to  get  me  a  hearing  on  the  radio.  He 
had  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  man 
whose  name  was  on  that  envelope,  a  man 
who  put  on  radio  programs  that  met  with 
much  success. 

Reading  the  letter  through  in  the  space  of 
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■  She  knew  that  she  loved  Stephen  Langley 
desperately  and  must  win  him  by  any  means. 
Yet,  in  that  breathless  moment  of  desire, 
she  realized  she  hadn't  counted  the  cost. 
A  beautiful  young  star  tells  the  power- 
ful true  story  of  the   lesson   she   learned 


a  single  breath,  I  flew  upstairs,  but  stopped  outside  our 
own  apartment  door,  remembering  to  keep  my  joy  to 
myself.  I  went  out  and  walked,  instead  of  telling  Ma 
and  Marion,  in  pouring,  sleety  winter  rain.  And  when 
I  went  to  my  audition,  I  didn't  tell  where  I  was  going. 
How  could  I  have  gone  back  and  let  them  know  if  I 
failed?  It  was  hard  enough,  to  keep  ambition  alive, 
without  having  to  acknowledge  failure.  But  I  couldn't 
fail.  I  wouldn't.  I  must  be  accepted.  I'd  die  if  I  wasn't 
accepted. 

Never,  before  walking  into  that  studio,  had  I  known 
how  hard  my  heart  could  beat.  On  my  way  from  the 
elevator  I  passed  the  control  room.  The  door  was  stand- 
ing open.  The  thought  of  having  to  satisfy  mechanical 
devices  was  even  more  terrifying  than  the  thought  of 
having  to  satisfy  people. 

There  was  a  kind  of  reception  room,  and  beyond  it 
a  room  where  I  could  see  a  piano,  a  man  pacing  up  and 
down,  and  a  younger  man  lounging  on  the  piano  bench, 
one  arm  resting  on  the  music  rack.  A  tall  girl  was 
leaving  the  studio.  Swathed  in  beautiful  furs,  she 
looked  like  a  fashion  model.  Carrying  an  elegant 
portfolio  she  glanced  amusedly  at  me  and  my  worn 
high  school  briefcase.  Evidently  she  had  just  finished 
her  audition.  Was  I  supposed  to  compete  with  her? 

Yet  I  thought  the  man  who  was  pacing  the  room 
looked  displeased  with  her.  I  was  sure  he  was.  She 
could  not  have  been  accepted,  if  he  was.  By  approaching 
the  piano  just  then,  he  came  into  the  part  of  the  room 
I  could  see.  He  started  looking  through  a  pile  of  sheet 
music  on  the  piano. 

And  he  was — he  was  everything,  everything  my 
dreams  had  ever  pictured  to  me.  He  was  all  the  top-hat 
escorts  I  ever  had  dreamed,  all  the  men  my  heart  and 
mind  and  feet  had  danced  with  at  night  clubs,  in 
imagination,  while  my  fingers,  stumbling  in  weariness, 
sewed  beads  on  evening  bags  for  other  girls  to  carry. 
He  was  the  producer  of  the  programs  I  had  dreamed 
of  singing  on,  he  was  my  dream  accompanist,  he  was  all 
the  men  in  all  the  audiences  I'd  dreamed  of  singing  to. 

I  don't  mean  I  fell  in  love  with  him.  It  wasn't  that. 
Not  then.  He  was  too  wonderful,  too  overpowering,  not 
just  too  wonderful  for  me,  but  for  any  one.  And  he  was 
not  impressed  by  the  girl  who  had  just  left  the  studio. 


■  The  night  I  won  a  prize  in  a  bathing  beauty 
contest,  I  thought  it  was  my  first  step  to- 
ward Hollywood.  My  sister  Marion  was  furious 
and  wanted  me  to  finish  my  business  course. 
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But  he  must  be,  by  the  girl  I  was  going  to  be — the 
girl  I  already  was  in  my  dreams.  My  resolve  to  be 
that  girl  in  reality,  at  that  moment  outgrew  mere  hope 
or  stubbornness,  becoming  fierce,  passionate  purpose. 
It  may  be  he  felt  that  resolve.  More  likely  he  felt 
me  looking  at  him.  His  eyes  rose  to  meet  my  eyes.  In 
the  same  instant  he  flung  down  the  music  on  the  piano, 
and  swung  round  like  a  person  suddenly  galvanized, 
all  at  once  arrived  at  a  decision,  an  unchangeable,  un- 
challengeable decision.  All  his  decisions,  I  felt,  were 
like  that. 

NO,"  he  said,  to  the  piano  player.  "She  isn't  what 
we  want.  She  has  an — orchid  voice.  That  isn't 
what  we  want  on  this  program.  We  want  a  brave 
voice,  sweet,  a  little  defiant,  a — a  wild  rose  kind  of 
voice.  But  wait  a  second.  There's  some  one  out  there 
looking  for  some  one." 

He  came  to  meet  me.  He  had  brown  eyes,  like  Dad. 
But  also  he  had  a  strange  look  of  unbelief.  Faith  in 
him  and  doubt  of  him  mingled  with  my  feeling  that 
I  was  being  rapidly — and  relentlessly — appraised,  by 
the  world  of  strength  and  success  which  he  repre- 
sented. I  felt  my  face  color  with  the  intensity  of  my 
determination  not  to  be  afraid — of  him — of  anything. 
With  something  like  the  amusement  that  had  showed 
in  the  girl's  face,  he  smiled.  But  there  was  more  than 
amusement  in  his  smile.  There  was — recognition,  as 
if  a  sign  and  countersign  had  passed  between  us. 

"I — may  be  in  the  wrong  studio,"  I  faltered.  Surely 
I  could  not  have  found  my  way  so  soon.  Surely  so 
much  good  fortune  could  not  come  all  at  once.  "I'm 
looking  for  Mr.  Stephen  Langley." 

"You're  not  at  all  wrong,  then,"  he  said.  "On  the 
contrary.  I'm  Langley.  And  I  imagine  you're  the  little 
girl  Ken  Dixon  made  me  send  for." 

"I  am,"  I  answered.  "I'm  Betty  Rand."  I  couldn't 
find  breath  enough  to  say  more  than  that. 

Stephen  Langley  said,  "Dixon  tells  me  that  you've 
sung  into  a  mike." 

"At  my  teacher's,  and  on  amateur  and  children's 
programs,"  I  replied.    "I'm  not  afraid  of  one." 

But  his  attention  was  not  on  what  we  were  saying. 
It  was  on  my  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  curve  of  my  cheek, 
and  the  way  the  corners  of  my  lips  go  when  I  smile. 
And,  strangely  enough,  it  disappointed  me,  to  see  him 
thinking  only  of  how  I  looked,  just  like  any  boy  at 
school.  Somehow  I  wanted  his  eyes  to  be  looking 
away,  thinking  of  songs  and  audiences,  and  the  power 
of  radio.  And  when  he  seemed  to  feel  my  change  of 
feeling  toward  him,  and  tried  a  little  awkwardly  to 
change  his  own  expression,  I  wondered  in  dismay 
what  could  be  wrong  with  me,  to  make  me  call  that 
kind  of  attention.  In  that  suddenly  galvanized  way 
he  had,  he  went  back  to  the  music  on  the  piano. 

"We  want  songs  that  will  inspire  people,"  he  said. 
"I  was  looking  for  some  here.   Have  you  any  to  offer?" 

His  eyes  were  shutting  me  out  now,  as  if  I  hardly 
were  there.  That  was  what  I  had  expected  at  first,  but 
now  it  was — it  was  like  a  boy  having  made  love  to  you, 
and  then  meeting  him  with  a  girl  he  was  engaged  to. 
Not  that  you'd  cared  about  him,  but  he  had  cared 
about  you  and  didn't  any  more.  It's  a  let-down,  some- 
how. It  makes  an  emptiness.  So  I  smiled  purposely 
this  time,  and  made  my  voice  smile,  so  he'd  know  I 
was  smiling.  And  still  he  wouldn't  look.  I  knew  it 
was  silly  to  feel  ill  almost,  like  being  hungry,  and — 
lonely,  but  I  did. 

"This  program,"  he  said,  "tries  to  make  people 
believe  that  there's  something  good  and  beautiful  in 
every  person  and  every  situation."  He  was  concen- 
trating hard,  to  explain  to  me.  "We  think  that  you  can 
find  in  every  one  something  good  and  beautiful,  if  you 
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make  an  honest  effort  to,  and  that  you  don't  have  to 
deal  with  the  qualities  you  hate  or  despise  in  a  person. 
You  can  find  better  qualities  by  using  your  own  better 
qualities.  Our  songs  must  carry  out  this  idea.  Do  you 
see?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered  eagerly.  "It  sounds  like  my  Dad." 
And  everything  was  all  right  then,  as  soon  as  Dad 
was  there,  even  though  only  in  my  memory.  "He  used 
to  say  to  Mother,  when  she  lost  patience  with  my  sister 
or  me,  'Now  wait.  What  the  girl  wants  is  right  enough. 
It's  only  her  way  of  going  about  getting  what  she 
wants,  that's  wrong.'  " 

I  had  forgotten  to  sparkle.  I  was  only  loving  Dad 
and  being  grateful  to  him.  I  hadn't  realized  I'd  brought 
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■  "No!"  I  cried.  "Can't  a 
girl  have  a  career— can't 
she  even  sign  a  contract — 
without  selling   herself?" 


back  Stephen  Langley's  eyes  to  their  appreciation  of 
me,  or  noticed  until  I  stopped  speaking  that  they  were 
warm  and  friendly  for  a  moment.     He  laughed. 

"I  wish  he'd  written  that  in  songs,"  he  said.  "But 
no  one  has.  We  have  to  be  content  with  our  script 
writer's  idea  that  our  songs  must  bring  results,  along 
the  line  of  each  day's  program.  I  mean  that  if  you 
sing,  'Lover,  Come  Back  to  Me,'  thousands  of  letters 
must  come  in  the  next  day,  saying,  'Last  night,  after 
hearing  your  program,  I  called  up  the  girl  I  once  was 
engaged  to.  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  for  whatever  it 
was  we  had  quarreled  about.  Now  we're  engaged 
again.'  Could  you  sing  that  for  us  now — in  a  way  to 
make  the  man  in  the  control  room  call  up  some  girl 
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and   say   he's   sorry   about  the   way   he   treated   her?" 

That  day  I  could.  I  sang  the  song  with  an  emotion 
I'd  never  had  before.  Stephen  turned  and  said  to  the 
pianist, 

"Well — we've  found  her." 

But,  immediately  he  realized  that  I  was  the  girl  his 
program  needed,  his  manner  toward  me  changed  and 
became  utterly  impersonal. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  while  we  auditioned  for 
sponsors  and  interviewed  advertising  agency  men  and 
conferred  with  the  script  writer  and  musicians,  he  was 
still  detached,  impersonal.  The  momentary  desolation 
I  had  felt,  the  first  day,  began  to  be  a  mood,  a  frame 
of  mind,  a  dim  hurt  that  was  settling  into  my  heart. 

I  tried  to  argue  myself  out  of  it.  What  in  heaven's 
name  was  the  matter  with  me?  I'd  wanted  a  chance  at 
success.  Well,  I  was  having  it.  Stephen  Langley  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise;  the  road  to  fortune  stretched 
ahead  of  me,  broad  and  clear.  All  I  had  to  do  was  work, 
and  I  loved  to  work.  These  days  of  preparation  should 
have  been  the  happiest  and  most  exciting  of  my  life. 
But,  somehow,  they  weren't — simply  because  a  man 
with  brown,  skeptical  eyes  and  a  purposeful  manner 
chose  to  pretend  that  I  was  not  a  person,  but  only  a 
cog  in  his  success  machine. 

INSTINCTS — feminine  instincts  that  had  nothing  to 
I  do  with  my  desire  to  sing  and  be  successful  at  my 
job — were  stirring  in  me,  making  me  long  to  see  again 
that  look  of  interest  and  appraisal  that  had  been  in 
his  eyes  at  our  first  meeting.  Oh,  I  knew  that  I'd  been 
disappointed  at  the  time,  seeing  it  there.  But  it  had 
told  me  he  was  a  man  and  I  was  a  woman.  It  had 
been  heady,  exciting,  and  I  couldn't  forget  it. 

I  don't  mean  that  I  reasoned  all  this  out.  I  didn't. 
I  was  too  confused  and  hurt  at  his  brisk  unawareness. 
But  I  found  myself  watching  other  girls  in  the  studio 
building,  trying  to  dress  and  act  more  like  them.  I 
borrowed  clever  clothes,  and  I  persuaded  Marion  (even 
now,  I  can't  imagine  how)  to  let  me  use  the  credit 
she  could  get  on  her  steady  job  to  buy  more  clothes. 

When  all  the  tests  and  proofs  were  over,  and  we 
had  agreed  on  a  salary  which  sounded  like  a  fortune 
to  me,  I  finally  received  word  that  a  contract  was 
ready,  in  his  office,  to  be  signed. 

I  used  Marion's  charge  account  to  buy  a  special  out- 
fit— a  tailored  suit  with  a  jacket  that  had  soft,  fluffy 
fur  along  the  sleeves,  and  ten-fifty  shoes,  and  stockings 
that  must  have  been  about  one-half-thread,  and  clever 
gloves  and  hat.    Now,  surely,  he'd  look  at  me! 

He  did  look.  But,  as  he  looked,  I  saw  an  expression 
of  amused  confidence  come  into  his  eyes.  Even  in  my 
pleasure  at  being  admired,  that  expression  made  me 
vaguely  uneasy. 

Two  other  men  were  with  us,  to  see  the  contract 
signed.  Then  they  went  away.  Men  were  always 
disappearing  out  of  his  office,  leaving  us  alone  there. 
That  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  thought  I  saw  that  their 
leaving  had  been  his  suggestion.  He  glanced  through 
my  contract  again,  then  folded  it  and  put  it  into  an 
envelope.  In  the  act  of  offering  it  to  me,  his  arm 
went  about  my  waist. 

"There  it  is — the  first  step  to  all  you  want,  starring 
on  a  nationwide  hookup,  maybe  Hollywood.  Is  it  to 
be  sealed  with  a  kiss?"  he  said  easily. 

His  faint  smile  was  a  challenge.  It  was  his  world 
of  success  and  strength  mocking  me.  He  expected  to 
buy  me,  so  much  for  so  much,  a  kiss  now,  and  by  and 
by  whatever  he  might  care  to  claim.  I  flared  up  in 
a  fury  of  disappointment. 

"No!"  I  cried,  my  blazing  eyes  on  his  face,  like  claws 
unsheathed  to  scratch  its  complacent  handsomeness. 
"Can't  a  girl  have  a  career —  (Continued  on  page    64) 
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But  he  must  be,  by  the  girl  I  was  going  to  be— the 
girl  I  already  was  in  my  dreams.  My  resolve  to  be 
that  girl  in  reality,  at  that  moment  outgrew  mere  hope 
or  stubbornness,  becoming  fierce,  passionate  purpose. 
It  may  be  he  felt  that  resolve.  More  likely  he  felt 
me  looking  at  him.  His  eyes  rose  to  meet  my  eyes.  In 
the  same  instant  he  flung  down  the  music  on  the  piano, 
and  swung  round  like  a  person  suddenly  galvanized, 
all  at  once  arrived  at  a  decision,  an  unchangeable,  un- 
rhallengeable  decision.  All  his  decisions,  I  felt,  were 
like  that. 

NO,"  he  said,  to  the  piano  player.  "She  isn't  what 
we  want.  She  has  an — orchid  voice.  That  isn't 
what  we  want  on  this  program.  We  want  a  brave 
voice,  sweet,  a  little  defiant,  a — a  wild  rose  kind  of 
voice.  But  wait  a  second.  There's  some  one  out  there 
looking  for  some  one." 

He  came  to  meet  me.  He  had  brown  eyes,  like  Dad. 
But  also  he  had  a  strange  look  of  unbelief.  Faith  in 
him  and  doubt  of  him  mingled  with  my  feeling  that 
I  was  being  rapidly — and  relentlessly — appraised,  by 
the  world  of  strength  and  success  which  he  repre- 
sented. I  felt  my  face  color  with  the  intensity  of  my 
determination  not  to  be  afraid — of  him — of  anything. 
With  something  like  the  amusement  that  had  showed 
in  the  girl's  face,  he  smiled.  But  there  was  more  than 
amusement  in  his  smile.  There  was — recognition,  as 
if  a  sign  and  countersign  had  passed  between  us. 
"I — may  be  in  the  wrong  studio,"  I  faltered.   Surely 

I  could  not  have  found  my  way  so  soon.  Surely  so 
much  good  fortune  could  not  come  all  at  once.  "I'm 
looking  for  Mr.  Stephen  Langley." 

"You're  not  at  all  wrong,  then,"  he  said.  "On  the 
contrary.  I'm  Langley.  And  I  imagine  you're  the  little 
girl  Ken  Dixon  made  me  send  for." 

I  in."  I  answered.  "I'm  Betty  Rand."  I  couldn't 
find  breath  enough  to  say  more  than  that. 

Stephen  Langley  said,  "Dixon  tells  me  that  you've 
sung  into  a  mike." 

"At   my   teacher's,   and   on   amateur  and  children's 

tms,"  I  replied.    "I'm  not  afraid  of  one." 

Bui   his  attention  was  not  on  what  we  were  saying. 

Itwasonirrj  eyi  .and  hair,  and  the  curve  of  my  cheek, 
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I"'  had,  he  went  back  to  the  music  on  the  piano. 
'We  want  songs  that  will  inspire  people,"  he  said 
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back  Stephen  Langley's  eyes  to  their  appreciation  of 
me,  or  noticed  until  I  stopped  speaking  that  they  were 
warm  and  friendly  for  a  moment.    He  laughed. 

"I  wish  he'd  written  that  in  songs,"  he  said.  "But 
no  one  has.  We  have  to  be  content  with  our  script 
writer's  idea  that  our  songs  must  bring  results,  along 
the  line  of  each  day's  program.  I  mean  that  if  you 
sing,  'Lover,  Come  Back  to  Me,'  thousands  of  letters 
must  come  in  the  next  day,  saying,  'Last  night,  after 
hearing  your  program,  I  called  up  the  girl  I  once  was 
engaged  to.  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  for  whatever  it 
was  we  had  quarreled  about.  Now  we're  engaged 
again.'  Could  you  sing  that  for  us  now — in  a  way  to 
make  the  man  in  the  control  room  call  up  some  girl 
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of  mfnd  \       urSt  day'  be«an  to  be  a  mood,  a  frame 

I  tried  to™  hUft  th3t  WaS  Settlin8  int°  "y  hear.. 
I  tried  to  argue  myself  out  of  it.    What  in  heaven's 

?u^TweU  T*  ^  ™?  Fd  Wa"ted  a  *anc  a 
success.    Well,  I  was  having  it.    Stephen  Langley  was 

ahead  of  me  h  ^TTi  the  ''°ad  to  f°'tune  ^^ 
and  I  ,ov^  t  °ad,anlClea'-  A"  '  had  to  do  wa*  work, 
have  oeen  the 7'  ^  dayS  °f  P™P»a«on  should 
nave  been  the  happlest  and  most  exciting  of  my  life 

with  h0roeh0W',th»ey  were"'t-s™ply  because  a "man 
d  ose  t„T'.  ^al  ^  and  a  Purposeful  manne, 
chose  to  pretend  that  I  was  not  a  person,  but  only  ,, 
cog  in  his  success  machine. 

|NHSJW,CuTS~fIminine  instiMt*  'hat  had  nothing  to 
do  with  my  desire  to  sing  and  be  successful  at  my 

tharioner„sft"'rinB  ii me- making  me  iong  i° see 

that  look  of  interest  and  appraisal  that  had  been  in 
his  eyes  at  our  first  meeting.  Oh.  I  knew  that  I'd  been 
disappointed  at  the  time,  seeing  it  there.  But  it  had 
told  me  he  was  a  man  and  I  was  a  woman.  It  had 
been  heady,  exciting,  and  I  couldn't  forget  it 

I  don't  mean  that  I  reasoned  all  this  out  1  didn't 
I  was  too  confused  and  hurt  at  his  brisk  unawareness 
But  I  found  myself  watching  other  girls  in  the  studio 
building,  trying  to  dress  and  act  more  like  them  I 
borrowed  clever  clothes,  and  I  persuaded  Marion  (even 
now,  I  can  t  imagine  how)  to  let  me  use  the  credit 
she  could  get  on  her  steady  job  to  buy  more  clothes 
When  all  the  tests  and  proofs  were  over,  and  we 
had  agreed  on  a  salary  which  sounded  like  a  fortune 
to  me,  I  finally  received  word  that  a  contract  was 
ready,  in  his  office,  to  be  signed. 

I  used  Marion's  charge  account  to  buy  a  special  out- 
fit—a tailored  suit  with  a  jacket  that  had  soft,  fluffy 
fur  along  the  sleeves,  and  ten-fifty  shoes,  and  stocking! 
that  must  have  been  about  one-half-thread,  and  clevei 
gloves  and  hat.   Now,  surely,  he'd  look  al  me! 

He  did  look.  But,  as  he  looked,  I  saw  an  expression 
of  amused  confidence  come  into  his  eyes.  Even  in  mj 
pleasure  at  being  admired,  that  expression  made  me 
vaguely  uneasy. 

Two  other  men  were  with  us,  to  see  the  contract 
signed.  Then  they  went  away.  Men  were  always 
disappearing  out  of  his  office,  leaving  us  alone  there 
That  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  thought  I  saw  that  their 
leaving  had  been  his  suggestion.  He  glanced  through 
my  contract  again,  then  folded  it  and  put  it  into  an 
envelope.  In  the  act  of  offering  it  to  me.  his  arm 
went  about  my  waist. 

"There  it  is — the  first  step  to  all  you  want,  starring 
on  a  nationwide  hookup,  maybe  Hollywood.  Is  it  to 
be  sealed  with  a  kiss?"  he  said  easily. 

His  faint  smile  was  a  challenge.  It  was  his  world 
of  success  and  strength  mocking  me.  He  expected  to 
buy  me,  so  much  for  so  much,  a  kiss  now,  and  by  and 
by  whatever  he  might  care  to  claim.  I  flared  up  in 
a  fury  of  disappointment. 

"No!"  I  cried,  my  blazing  eyes  on  his  face,  like  claws 
unsheathed  to  scratch  its  complacent  handsomeness. 
"Can't  a  girl  have  a  career —  (Continued  on  paoe    (>4) 
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■  You  may  call  this  a  marriage  of  inconvenience,  but  to 
Alice  Reinheart  and  her  husband  it's  heaven  on  earth, 
for  they've  learned  to  make  a  bargain  and  stick  to  it 

By  JUDY   ASHLEY 


SHE  is  a  slip  of  a  girl  with  dark 
brown  hair  that  gleams  softly, 
and  with  eyes  of  a  strangely 
lovely  green.  He  is  slight  and  fair- 
haired,  with  laughing  blue  eyes  and 
an  infectious  grin.  She  is  excitable 
and  intense.  He  is  quiet,  reserved, 
determined. 

Alice  Reinheart  and  Burke  Miller 
may  sound  like  characters  in  a 
story.  They  aren't.  She  is  the  girl 
whose  vibrant  voice  you  hear  in  the 
role  of  Chichi  in  the  radio  serial, 
Life  Can  Be  Beautiful.  He  is  NBC's 
night  manager.  They  are  both  very 
alive,  very  warm  human  beings, 
very  much  in  love,  living  a  roman- 
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tic  adventure  which  started  as 
awkwardly  as  any  love  story  con- 
ceived in  a  misunderstanding.  .  .  . 

The  headwaiter  was  becoming 
more  and  more  anxious  about  the 
beautiful  young  lady  in  the  creamy 
white  bouffant  evening  dress  who 
had  been  sitting  there  in  the  lounge 
waiting — oh  much  more  than  an 
hour.  His  heart  went  out  to  her, 
sitting  so  alone,  and  he  felt  anger 
that  anyone  could  be  so  stupid  as 
to  delay  a  rendezvous  with  so 
charming  a  girl. 

The  girl  opened  her  lame  evening 
bag  and  carefully  went  over  an  al- 
ready perfect  makeup.    Why  didn't 


she  leave,  go  back  to  her  perfectly 
good  apartment?  Why  was  she  sit- 
ting here  so  stubbornly?  He  had 
forgotten  completely  about  their 
date.  When  he  saw  her  the  next  day 
he  would  remember  and  look  un- 
comfortable and  everything  would 
be  impersonal  again  between  them. 

The  tiny  electric  clock  in  the 
hallway  said  twelve  o'clock.  Mid- 
night on  Easter  Eve,  a  lovely  new 
dress  and  now — it  might  not  have 
mattered  so  much  if  this  hadn't 
been  their  first  date,  after  nearly  a 
year  of  meeting  him  at  work,  talk- 
ing to  him,  discovering  how  many 
things  they  both  liked,  learning  that 
she  worried  when  she  missed  seeing 
him. 

But  it  was  silly — caring  whether 
he  had  remembered.  She  would 
leave,  right  now.  She  felt  the  sym- 
pathetic glance  of  the  headwaiter, 
and  color  seeped  up  into  her  cheeks. 

It  was  the  same  hot  feeling  of 
embarrassment  she  had  felt  the  first 
day  they'd  met.  She  had  gone  into 
the  office  of  the  night  manager  to 
make  a  phone  call.  It  was  New 
Year's  Eve  and  even  though  she 
had  to  work,  she  couldn't  resist  the 
air  of  gaiety  about  the  office.  When 
the  page  boy  had  come  in  she  had 
waved  to  him  and  called  out  "Happy 
New  Year." 

Only  it  hadn't  been  a  page  boy. 
It  had  been  Burke  Miller,  the  night 
manager.  He  hadn't  any  right  to 
look  so  young.  He'd  laughed  when 
he  saw  the  mistake  she  made,  and 
it  had  been  such  a  friendly  laugh 
that  she'd  nearly  forgotten  her  em- 
barrassment. 

She'd  stood  up  in  her  confusion 
and  stammered,  "I'm  sorry,  I've 
been  monopolizing  your  office." 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  Burke 
smiled,  "and  tell  me  your  name." 

She  had  felt  better  then.  And 
they  had  talked — about  New  York, 
about  the  war,  about  the  new  Carole 
Lombard  movie,  and  even  about  her 
hat. 

"I  like  it,"  he  said.  He  walked  to 
the  door  with  her  when  she  realized 
that  she  was  nearly  late  for  her 
broadcast. 

"Please  come  back  again  soon," 
he  told  her. 

She  hadn't  meant  to,  certainly. 
Even  if  he  had  been  friendly,  he 
was  still  an  important  person  and 
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she  was  just  another  radio  actress. 
But  the  next  evening  she  somehow 
found  herself  walking  down  the 
corridor  near  his  office  and  somehow 
he  had  been  standing  in  the  door- 
way and  somehow  they  were  in  his 
office  and  they  were  talking  again, 
with  an  understanding  remarkable 
for  two  people  who  scarcely  knew 
each  other. 

It  was  exciting,  talking  to  Burke, 
finding  out  about  his  job  and  all 
the  things  he  had  done,  and  an- 
swering his  questions  about  her, 
who  she  really  was,  who  her  parents 
were,  where  she  was  born,  and 
when.  .  .  . 

And  it  was  amazing  how  much 
Burke  had  done,  what  drama  there 
was  in  his  life.  He'd  been  a  news- 
paper man  on  the  Louisville 
Courier,  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  reporting  on  the  Floyd  Collins 
story — he  was  the  reporter  who 
risked  his  life  crawling  into  the  cave 
in  an  attempt  to  save  Collins.  He 
had  been  broke  in  New  York  several 
times,  banged  his  head  against  the 
hard  rock  of  radio  and  made  a  place 
for  himself.  He  had  lived  life  as 
Alice  herself  had,  excitingly. 

And  she  found  herself  telling 
him  about  her  own  life — telling 
much  more  than  she  had  ever  told 
anyone  else.  How  she'd  been  born 
in  San  Francisco,  spent  her  child- 
hood in  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  and 
since  growing  up  had  been  all  over 
the  world,  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  adventure. 

"Home  life — the  social  life — was 
always  too  tame  for  me,"  she  told 
him.  "Even  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
I  wanted  to  get  out  into  the  world 
and  do  things.  At  twelve,  I  was 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  con- 
cert pianist.  That  was  in  1924,  and 
soon  after  that  my  mother  and 
father  took  me  to  Europe  with  them. 
I  studied  all  over  Europe — on  the 
run.  I  guess  it  developed  a  vaga- 
bond streak  in  my  nature  that  I've 
never  quite  been  able  to  squelch." 

He  understood  that.  The  same 
streak  was  in  him.  He  understood, 
too,  the  urge  that  had  sent  her,  when 
she  was  fifteen,  to  touring  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the 
Players  Guild,  and  to  acting  in  radio 
shows  in  her  spare  time.  All  this 
wasn't  exciting  enough,  and  in 
1928  she  talked  her  protesting  par- 
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■  Their  lives  give  them  tew  moments  to  be  together  in  their  home — 
and  so  times  like  this  are  doubly  precious  to  the  beautiful  young 
star  of  Life  Can   Be  Beautiful  and  her  NBC-executive  husband. 


ents  into  bringing  her  to  New  York 
for  a  try  at  the  stage.  She  was 
successful  there,  too,  appearing  in 
many  plays  and  frequently  on  the 
air. 

"But  Dad  lost  his  money  in  the 
depression,"  she  told  Burke,  "and 
it  was  up  to  me  to  support  the 
family.  Up  until  then,  my  career 
had  been  something  to  have  fun 
with — not  that  I  didn't  take  it  seri- 
ously, but  I  didn't  have  to  depend 
on  it.  Now  I  did." 

Somehow,  when  you  want  money 
the  most,  it  is  the  hardest  to  get. 
The  next  few  years  were  slim  ones, 
but    Alice    kept    her    nose    to    the 


grindstone,  and  gradually  more  and 
more  jobs  came  her  way,  until,  on 
the  fateful  New  Year's  Eve  when 
she  met  Burke  Miller  and  mistook 
him  for  a  page-boy,  she  was  one  of 
radio's  most  versatile,  popular  ac- 
tresses. 

.  .  .  And,  she  reminded  herself  as 
she  sat  alone  in  the  lounge  of  the 
night  club  where  they  had  arranged 
to  meet  for  this,  their  first  date  to- 
gether, Mr.  Burke  Miller  might  be 
NBC's  night  manager,  but  that  was 
no  reason  for  him  to  keep  her  wait- 
ing until  midnight.  Just  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  she  should 
show  up   (Continued  on  page    61) 
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■  "Kay  opened  her  eyes  on  the  darkness.  The  shock  of  awakening  had 
been  so  sudden  that  her  nerves  were  still  tingling."  So  begins  one  of 
the  greatest  emotional  experiences  ever  published  in  these  pages,  the 
story  of  a  beautiful  woman  whose  marriage  plunged  her  into  a  whirl- 
pool of  jealousy  and  passion.     Begin  this  powerful  radio  drama  now 


KAY  opened  her  eyes  on  the 
darkness.  The  shock  of 
awakening  had  been  so  sud- 
den that  her  nerves  were  still  tin- 
gling from  it.  Then  again,  she  heard 
the  sound  that  had  first  startled  her 
into    wakefulness. 

Outside,  there  was  a  shrill  burst 
of  laughter  and  a  car  door  was 
slammed.  A  motor  was  raced  and 
over  the  roar  of  it,  Kay  heard  her 
step-daughter,  Peg,  call  gayly,  "See 
you  tomorrow!"  There  was  the 
clatter  of  high  heels  coming  up  the 
walk. 

Kay  glanced  at  the  clock  and 
frowned  at  its  luminous  dial. 
Three-thirty.  And  Peg  had. prom- 
ised her  father  to  be  home  by 
twelve.  John  had  made  quite  an 
issue  of  it  at  dinner.  In  fact,  he 
hadn't  wanted  her  to  go  out  at  all 
and  only  gave  his  permission, 
finally,  on  the  condition  that  she 
come  home  early. 

And  now,  here  she  was — not  only 
late,  but  making  no  effort  to  be 
quiet.  In  the  bed  next  to  Kay's, 
John  stirred  restlessly  and  Kay  held 
her  breath,  afraid  he  would 
awaken.  After  a  moment,  she 
slipped  out  of  bed  and,  pulling  on 
her  dressing  gown,  crept  out  of  the 
bedroom  to   the   dimly  lit  landing. 

Peg  was  coming  up  the  stairs 
now,  dreamily  swinging  her  wide- 
brimmed  hat  by  its  ribbon  and 
whistling  a  popular  tune.  Her 
blonde  curls  had  been  blown  about 
by  the  wind  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
shining.  She  was  smiling  to  her- 
self and  the  smile  gave  her  wide 
mouth  a  look  of  childishness.  She 
looked  so  young  and  sweet  that 
Kay's  annoyance  almost  faded. 
Then,  she  saw  her  stepmother  and 
her   face   grew   cold    and   petulant. 

"Ssh,"  Kay  whispered.  "Please  be 
quiet,  Peg.  Your  father's  asleep. 
You  promised  to  be  in  early." 
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Peg's  gaze  measured  Kay  coolly. 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  with  cal- 
culated impudence.  "But  I  only 
promised  because  you  made  Dad 
insist  on  it." 

Kay  sighed.  "I  did  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  she  said.  "It's  your  father, 
not  I,  who  objects  to  your  late 
hours." 

"Well,"  Peg  retorted,  "all  I  know 
is  that  he  doesn't  think  it's  neces- 
sary to  wait  up  and  spy  on  me!" 

A  quick  answer  sprang  to  Kay's 
lips,  but  she  closed  them  firmly  and 
watched  Peg  walk  past  her,  down 
the  corridor  to  her  own  room.  Then 
she  crept  back  to  her  own  bed, 
trembling  with  mingled  anger  and 
self-pity. 

At  nineteen,  you  could  be  so 
cruel,  so  implacable!  Everything 
Peg  did  and  said  was  designed  to 
make  her  stepmother  feel  like  an 
interloper,  or,  failing  that,  to  under- 
mine her  authority  asf  mistress  of 
the  house.  Oh,  Peg  had  been  very 
open  about  it,  right  from  the  be- 
ginning— she  was  taking  no  direc- 
tion or  criticism  from  any  strange 
woman  just  because  that  woman 
happened  to  be  married  to  her 
father.  And  especially  not  from  a 
woman  who  was  only  nine  years 
older  than  herself.  Peg  took  every 
opportunity — and  where  there  was 
none,  she  manufactured  one — to 
assert  her  independence  and  make 
her  hostility  felt  by  Kay. 

Tonight,  for  instance.  Kay's  only 
motive  in  leaving  her  bed  and 
meeting  Peg  in  the  hall  had  been 
to  protect  the  girl  from  her  father's 
anger  if  he  woke  and  discovered  she 
had  broken  her  promise  to  be  in 
early.  But  Peg  had  cleverly  twisted 
that  motive  into  a  desire  to  spy  on 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  if  John 
had  heard  her  come  in,  she  would 
have  accused  Kay  of  having  awak- 
ened him  deliberately  so  he  could 


catch  Peg  in  the  wrong. 

It  was  all  so  difficult,  so  tremen- 
dously difficult!  Lying  there  in  bed, 
her  wide-open  eyes  staring  up  at 
the  dark  ceiling,  Kay  faced  the 
problem  squarely.  Obviously,  she 
and  John  could  not  have  a  happy 
marriage  without  the  help  of  John's 
children.  And  one  of  those  children 
refused  to  give  that  help. 

Suddenly,  in  a  wave  of  sick  bit- 
terness, she  felt  that  she  had  under- 
taken too  impossible  a  task  when 
she  married  John  Fairchild  and 
came  to  Walnut  Grove  to  live.  She 
loved  John,  yes,  loved  him  so  much 
that  even  now  she  couldn't  imagine 
a  life  without  him.  Still — life  had 
been  pleasant  before  she  knew  him. 
And  a  wave  of  nostalgia  brought 
the  memories  flooding  back. 

CHICAGO.  Chicago  in  the  rain 
and  herself,  wet  and  muddy  to 
the  knees,  hurrying  back  to  the 
office  with  a  story.  The  managing 
editor  barking  orders  at  her,  treat- 
ing her  like  a  man,  because — "you're 
the  best  damn  newspaperman  in 
this  town."  Chicago  in  the  sun. 
Visiting  celebrities  to  interview.  Ho- 
tel rooms  and  handshaking.  Chicago 
at  night.  Swing  music  and  rackets. 
Racketeers  and  stories  about  them 
and — David.  No!  Not  David. 
Mustn't  think  of  him.  Escape — run 
from  heartbreak,  like  before. 
"Uncle  George"  calling  her  a  fool, 
but  understanding  and  giving  her 
an  assignment  to  do  small  town 
impressions. 

Then,  Walnut  Grove  and  John 
Fairchild. 

The  spinning  days,  with  John 
rolling  them  along  faster  and  faster, 
taking  her  breath  away.  Calls  in 
the  morning,  lunch,  dinner,  drives 
through  the  night.  Flowers.  More 
phone  calls.  More  days  running 
swiftly   by,   with   nothing   in   them 
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■  At  nineteen  you  could  be  so  cruel — 
and   Peg   was  ruthless  in  her  hatred. 


but  John.  A  jovial  John,  grinning 
deep  clefts  into  his  cheeks,  his  grey 
eyes  beaming.  A  quiet  John,  ask- 
ing, "Will  you  marry  me?  Now? 
Right  away?"  A  serious  John,  tell- 
ing her  about  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
who  went  out  on  the  lake  alone  one 
stormy  night  eight  years  before  and 
never  came  back,  telling  about  his 
children,  Bud  and  Peg.  "It  isn't 
really  fair  to  ask  you  to  take  on 
such  a  responsibility.  You're  so 
young — and  they're  pretty  spoiled, 
I  guess,  being  without  a  mother  for 
so  long.  But  I  know  they'll  love 
you,  just  as  much  as  I  do."  A  timid 
John,  afraid  he  would  lose  her  be- 
cause of  his  children,  saying  hope- 
fully, "I  know  it's  a  lot  to  ask  of 
you — " 

KAY  remembered  how  blithely 
she  had  looked  forward  to  this 
new  adventure  of  being  a  mother 
as  well  as  a  wife.  Having  John's 
love,  she  felt  equal  to  any  task. 

It  had  been  easy  to  win  Bud's 
affection.  He  was  twelve  years  old, 
healthy,  curious  and  eager.  From 
the  first  moment,  he  had  been  wiM- 
ing  to  accept  her.  She  had  loved 
him  on  sight  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  considered  her  one  of  his 
best  friends,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  grown-up  and,  what  must 
have  been  worse  in  his  eyes,  a 
"lady." 

But  Peg.  A  dozen  instances  of 
Peg's  hostility  flashed  like  pictures 
on  the  screen  of  her  mind.  Peg, 
when  they  met  for  the  first  time, 
looking  at  her  with  cold,  specula- 
tive eyes,  never  even  putting  out  a 
hand  in  welcome.  Peg  being  defiant. 
Peg  calmly  assuming  that  it  was 
Kay,  and  Kay  alone,  who  objected 
to  her  late  hours  and  unexplained 
dates.  Peg  being  impertinent  and 
deceitful. 

If  only,  Kay  thought,  she  could 
understand  Peg — be  friends  with 
her,  help  her!  She  was  such  a 
strange  girl,  beautiful  and  gay  and 
capable  of  a  disarming  sweetness, 
which  Kay  could  not  help  feeling 
was  a  truer  indication  of  her  real 
character  than  the  sullenness  she 
wore  whenever  she  was  with  her 
father's  new  wife.  She  was  not — 
Kay  struggled  to  analyze  her — very 
stable  emotionally,  nor  very  happy. 
She  conceived  violent  affections, 
as  well  as  violent  hatreds.  She  had 
absolutely  no  ability  to  judge  peo- 
pie,  especially  men.  And  whatever 
emotion  she  happened  to  be  ex- 
periencing at  the  moment  filled  her 
entire  horizon.    Her  impulses,  her 
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ungoverned  temperament,  might 
some  day  lead  her  into  serious 
trouble. 

And  yet,  as  Peg  herself  had  just 
pointed  out,  you  couldn't  treat  a 
nineteen-year-old  girl  like  a  child. 
Even  if  she  acted  like  one. 

Looking  backward,  Kay  saw  her- 
self at  nineteen  and  thought  how 
much  more  mature  she  had  been 
than  Peg.  But  then,  she'd  had  a 
job — two  jobs,  really,  because  she 
was  working  on  a  newspaper  as 
well  as  going  to  college.  There 
hadn't  been  time  for  petty  resent- 
ments or  equally  petty  enthusiasms. 
Now,  if  only  Peg  were  busy  on 
something  that  seemed  important  to 
her  instead  of  being  so  idle — 

It  was  a  chance,  a  slim  one,  but 
still  a  chance.  Kay's  over-stimu- 
lated mind  turned  it  over  and  over, 
wondering  how  to  test  it.  Of  course, 
Peg  must  never  even  suspect  that 
Kay  wanted  her  to  take  a  job.  How 
then  to  manage  it?  .  .  . 

Dawn  was  stealing  into  the  room 
before  Kay  had  a  plan.  She  found 
suddenly,  that  she  Was  relaxing 
contentedly  and  from  eyes  grown 
pleasantly  heavy  she  watched  the 
pink  fingers  of  light  gather  up  the 
shadows  and  sweep  them  into  noth- 
ingness. Sleep  came  upon  her  un- 
awares. 

She  slept  only  a  few  hours,  yet 
she  woke  feeling  refreshed  and 
eager.  All  morning,  she  went  about 
keenly  aware  of  a  new  sense  of 
well  being,  of  belonging  to  the 
house  and  right  after  breakfast,  as 
soon  as  John  had  left  for  his  office 
in  the  bank,  she  went  in  to  Walnut 
Grove  to  set  her  plan  for  Peg  into 
motion,  she  felt  for  the  first  time 
that  she  belonged  there,  too.  Before, 
she  had  sometimes  felt  that  it  was 
slow  and  dull,  a  backward  place 
compared  to  Chicago.  But  now,  as 
if  her  eyes  had  been  given  new 
sight,  she  understood  John's  pride 
in  it. 

It  was  a  small  town,  but  it  was 
growing.  And  everyone  in  it  was 
helping  it  to  grow.  The  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  policeman  on  Main 
Street,  the  young  woman  pushing 
the  baby  carriage,  and  all  the 
others — the  young  and  the  old,  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and 
the  poor — all  of  them  were  just  as 
much  a  part  of  its  growth  as  was 
Mr.  Clark,  who  smiled  so  conde- 
scendingly to  her  from  the  steps  of 
the  bank  where  John  worked. 

Usually,  Mr.  Clark  irritated  her 
deeply.  He  was  so  conscious  of  his 
position   as  president  of  the  bank 
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and  of  hers  as  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
employes.  She  always  felt  almost 
as  if  he  expected  her  to  courtsey  to 
him  in  gratitude  for  his  generosity 
in  giving  her  husband  a  job.  But 
today,  through  her  new  awareness, 
she  realized  that  according  to  his 
lights,  Mr.  Clark  was  important,  the 
most  important  man  in  Walnut 
Grove,  in  fact,  because  he  pos- 
sessed the  most  money  and  the  most 
power.  John  was  important,  too. 
His  job  at  the  bank  was  second-in- 
command  to  Mr.  Clark's,  but  all  the 
same  he  was  an  employe.  And  Mr. 
Clark  was  bound  to  observe  the 
social  distinctions  by  condescending 
to  John  Fairchild's  wife. 

Her  good  feeling  persisted.  She 
visited  the  "Journal"  office,  where 
she  had  a  long  talk  with  Andy 
Clayton,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  town's  only  newspaper.  Then 
she  picked  up  the  evening  dress  she 
was  going  to  wear  to  the  Country 
Club  Dance  that  evening.  At  the 
dressmaker's,  she  ran  into  Eleanor 
Clark,  the  bank  president's  daugh- 
ter. Here  again,  she  noticed  some- 
thing for  the  first  time — how  much 
'of  Mr.  Clark  had  been  reproduced 
in  his  daughter.  The  arrogance,  the 
desire  for  power,  the  need  for  ad- 
miration and  attention,  they  were 
all  there  in  the  girl,  somewhat 
softened  by  her  femininity,  but  by 
no  means  obscured.  And  thinking 
of  these  things  made  Kay  glad  she 
had  only  Peg  to  deal  with,  for,  after 
all,  Peg  was  an  angel — if  a  mis- 
guided one — compared  to  Eleanor. 

SHE  returned  to  the  house  a  few 
minutes  before  noon  to  hear 
from  Mattie,  the  vast  colored 
woman  who  had  been  with  the 
Fairchilds  for  so  long  that  she 
seemed  like  one  of  the  family,  that 
"Miss  Peg  gone  out  in  a  hurry 
'bout  fifteen  minutes  ago."  Further 
questioning  disclosed  that  Peg's  de- 
parture had  been  in  answer  to  a 
telephone  call  from  a  man. 

Kay  smiled  secretively.  Andy 
Clayton  hadn't  wasted  any  time. 
Now  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait. 

Bud  came  racketing  into  the 
house  and  Kay  had  lunch  with  him, 
as  usual.  That  is,  she  sat  at  the 
table  with  him,  but  she  was  too 
nervous  to  eat.  She  only  half  lis- 
tened, one  ear  cocked  for  the  sound 
of  Peg's  return,  while  he  prattled 
about  being  elected  captain  of  the 
baseball  team.  In  spite  of  her  lis- 
tening for  it,  she  almost  dropped  her 
fork  when  she  heard  the  front  door 
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slam  and  Peg's  voice,  shrill  with 
excitement,  calling. 

"Kay!  Mattie!  Where  is  every- 
body?" 

The  next  instant,  she  exploded 
into  the  dining  room.  "Kay!  Bud! 
I've  got  a  job!"  she  cried,  dancing 
around   the  table. 

Bud  raised  an  eyebrow  and 
snorted  derisively. 

"But  it's  true!"  Peg  said.  "Andy 
Clayton  called  me  up  this  morning 
and  offered  me  a  job.  Just  like 
that!" 

Inwardly,  Kay  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Andy  had  put  it  over.  Ap- 
parently, Peg  suspected  nothing. 
"You  don't  mean  Andy  Clayton 
has  given  you  a  job  on  the  'Jour- 
nal'?" she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  he  has,"  Peg  said  proudly. 

"But— I  don't  understand,"  Kay 
said. 

Peg  tossed  her  head.  "Andy  Clay- 
ton called  me  and  said  he  thought 
a  gossip  column  about  the  younger 
set  would  be  good  in  the  'Journal' 
and  he  wanted  it  to  be  written  by 
somebody  in  the  younger  set,  be- 
cause that  way  it  would  be  more 
authentic  and  everything,  and  right 
away  when  he  thought  of  the 
column,  he  thought  of  me  to  write 
it,  because  I'm  always  running 
around  with  that  crowd  and — " 
here  she  hesitated  a  little,  " — well — 
because  he  knew  you'd  been  such 
a  good  newspaper  woman  before 
you  came  here  to  live  and  maybe 
you  could  help  me  a  little  at  first — 
and  so  he  called  me  up  and  asked 
me  if  I  thought  I  could  write  it  and 
I  said  I  thought  I  could  and — so — 
I  have  the  job.  Whew!"  And  she 
laughed  gayly,  all  out  of  breath 
from  her  long  speech. 

Kay  laughed,  too.  But  she  was 
laughing  with  appreciation  for 
Andy  Clayton's  wisdom.  What  a 
good  psychologist  he  was,  she 
thought,  to  have  played  on  Peg's 
vanity  so  neatly. 

"Why  that's  wonderful,"  she  said. 
"When  do  you  start?" 

"Right  away,"  Peg  said  breath- 
lessly. "I'm  to  write  up  tonight's 
Country  Club  Dance — sort  of  a  trial 
piece.   Gosh,  I  hope  I  can  make  it." 

"Of  course,  you  can,"  Kay  said. 

Bud  stood  up  from  the  table.  He 
looked  Peg  up  and  down,  shaking 
his  head  with  mock  amazement. 
Peg  made  a  grab  for  him,  but  he 
evaded  her  and  ran  out  of  the  room, 
with  a  whoop  of  laughter. 

"He's  awful,"  Peg  said  with  a 
small  smile.  She  looked  a  little 
timidly  at  Kay.    "Kay — "  she  ven- 
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tured.  "I — that  is — you  will  help 
me,  won't  you?" 

"Certainly,  I'll  help  you,"  Kay 
said.  "I  don't  imagine  you'll  need 
much  help,  though,  once  you  get  the 
hang  of  it." 

Peg  smiled  a  little  sheepishly. 
Then,   "Kay—" 

"Yes,  Peg?" 

"I — I'm  sorry  about  last  night," 
she  said. 

"Let's  forget  it,  shall  we?"  Kay 
smiled.     Peg    blushed    and    nodded. 

ALL  day,  Kay  was  excited,  more 
so  than  Peg,  perhaps  because 
she  had  more  at  stake  than  the  girl. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  her  whole 
future,  all  her  hopes  and  dreams, 
depended  on  Peg's  success.  Even 
when  she  made  out  the  sizable 
check  for  their  Country  Club  mem- 
bership dues,  she  did  it  without  her 
usual  qualms.  For  once,  she  felt 
that  belonging  to  the  Country  Club 
wasn't  an  extravagance.  It  was 
worth  a  bit  of  scrimping,  if  it  helped 
Peg  with  her  job. 

In  the  evening,  as  she  dressed 
for  the  dance,  she  felt  pleasantly 
gay  and  festive.  She  brushed  her 
dark  hair  until  it  glinted  with  life. 
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The  excitement  had  given  her  dark 
eyes  a  depth  and  glow  and  brought 
a  delicate  flush  to  her  cheeks  and 
lips,  making  them  far  more  attrac- 
tive than  any  cosmetics  ever  could. 
Pulling  on  her  new  gown,  she  noted 
with  satisfaction  how  supple  and 
graceful  her  figure  was  and  she 
realized  with  a  start  that  she  hadn't 
even  looked  at  herself  properly  for 
months.  She  smiled  at  her  reflec- 
tion in  the  long  mirror.  It  was  good 
to  feel  feminine  and  desirable  again. 

Just  as  she  was  pinning  a  spray 
of  lilies-of-the-valley  in  her  hair, 
John  came  into  her  dressing  room 
to  have  his  tie  fixed.  He  stared  at 
her  for  a  moment  and  there  came 
into  his  eyes  a  look  that  had  been 
missing  from  them  for  a  long  time, 
a  look  of  possessiveness  and  pride, 
a  warm,  intimate  look,  that  sent  her 
heart  skipping.  And  they  both  for- 
got all  about  his  tie,  for  the  next 
ten  minutes. 

Peg,  looking  girlish  and  extremely 
unready  for  work  in  a  frilly,  tulle 
dress  that  made  her  look  as  though 
she'd  been  caught  in  a  scoop  of 
foam,  went  to  the  dance  with  them. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  Kay 
had  come  to  Walnut  Grove  that  the 
girl  had  gone  out  anywhere  with 
her  and  John,  and  it  made  her  very 
happy. 

And  when  they  entered  the 
Country  Club  and  John  leaned 
close  to  her  and  whispered,  "Their 
eyes  are  popping,  darling,  but  I 
love  you,  even  if  you  are  beautiful," 
Kay  felt  as  though  she  were  back 
in  Chicago  and  it  was  before  John 
had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  It  was 
all  silly  and  wonderful  and  she 
loved  every  bit  of  it. 

They  had  barely  settled  down  at 
a  ringside  table,  when  a  young 
man  dressed  in  a  business  suit  and 
carrying  a  camera  and  lights  came 
toward  them. 

"Miss  Fairchild,"  he  said  to  Peg. 
"I'm  Jim  Shannon.  Mr.  Clayton 
sent  me  over  to  take  pictures." 

Peg  introduced  him.  "This  is  my 
father  and: — mother,"  she  said.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
called  Kay  her  mother  and  she  did 
it  a  little  awkwardly. 

Jim  Shannon  eyed  Kay  a  bit  curi- 
ously. "Say,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Clayton 
said  something  about  your  being 
Kay  Harriman  from  Chicago.  That 
right?" 

"Yes,"  Peg  put  in  boastfully. 
"She  was  a  pretty  good  newspaper 
woman,  ther,e." 

"Pretty  good!"  Jim  Shannon  ex- 
claimed.  "Lady,"  he  turned  to  Kay, 


■  To  have  John  close  to  her  like 
this,  to  know  that  she  could 
depend  on  his  love  and  trust — 


"you  were  a  little  god — I  mean 
goddess  to  us  at  school.  That  was 
some  series  you  did  on  the  rackets." 

"Thanks,"  Kay  said  with  a  smile. 

Later,  when  Peg  and  young 
Shannon  had  gathered  up  his 
photographic  paraphernalia  and 
gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
Kay  turned  to  John. 

"Let's  dance,  darling,"  she  said. 
"We  haven't  danced  together  since 
I've  been  here." 

"That's  right,  we  haven't,"  John 
said  and  led  her  to  the  dance  floor. 
"Remind  me  to  do  this  more  often," 
he  added  as  he  put  his  arm  around 
her.    "I  like  it." 

"You  should,"  Kay  smiled  up  at 
him.  "You're  one  of  the  best 
dancers  I  ever  met." 

"That's  not  what  I  was  talking 
about,"  John  whispered,  his  lips 
brushing  her  ear. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Kay  lost  her- 
self in  his  arms,  letting  him  guide 
her  smoothly  around  the  dance 
floor.  She  closed  her  eyes,  shutting 
out  everything  but  the  flow  of  the 
music  and  the  gentle  pressure  of 
John's  arm.  She  was  terribly  con- 
scious of  John's  nearness  and  as  they 
moved  about  in  perfect  unison,  she 
felt  as  though  she  were  melting  into 
him,  becoming  a  part  of  him. 

The  tempo  of  the  music  changed 
and  startled  Kay  out  of  her  dream. 
She  opened  her  eyes.  They  were 
gliding  past  Peg  and  Jim  Shannon 
taking  a  picture  of  Eleanor  Clark's 
party.  It  was  Eleanor's  behavior 
that  caught  Kay's  eye. 

The  girl  was  fairly  bristling  with 
charm  and  vivacity  as  she  stood 
close  to  Jim  Shannon  and  smiled  up 
into  his  eyes.  For  a  second,  Kay 
was  amazed  by  the  sight.  Then,  the 
reason  for  it  occurred  to  her. 

"Oh-oh,"  she  said  to  John.  "Peg's 
in  for  trouble." 

John  glanced  back  without  in- 
terrupting his  step.  "Peg?  Oh,  you 
mean  the  young  man.  Nonsense. 
She  just  met  him." 

"Yes,"  Kay  answered.  "But  ap- 
parently Eleanor  doesn't  know  that. 
Look  at  her." 

John  darted  another  glance  at  the 
young  people.  "Now,  look  here,"  he 
said.  "We're  here  to  have  a  good 
time.  Forget  you're  a  mother,  for 
a  change.  Peg  and  Eleanor  have 
been  the  best  friends  and  the  bit- 
terest rivals  since  they  were  kids. 
Peg  can  take  care  of  herself.  Come 
on,"  and  he  whirled  her  about  so 
she  couldn't  see  them  any  longer. 

The  orchestra  finished  .the  set  and 
the  dancers  had  begun  to  straggle 
back  to  their  tables,  when  suddenly 
a  low,  vibrant  voice  arrested  Kay 
and  John. 

"Why,  John  Fairchild,"  it  said. 
"How  nice  (Continued  on  page    68) 
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■  Welcome  bock  radio's  grand  comedy  team!  Fibber  and  Molly 
celebrate  twenty-three  years  of  a  happy  marriage  and  business 
partnership  this  winter.  Molly  got  her  anniversary  present 
this  summer — in  the  form  of  a  beautifully  equipped  trailer, 
in  which  they  toured  the  West  Coast  of  California.  What  more 
could  Molly  ask  for  now  that  her  daughter  has  entered  college 
and  her  son  has  grown  up?  This  is  the  McGees'  sixth  year  with 
the  same  sponsor  on  Tuesday  nights  at  9:30,  over  the  NBC-Red. 
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■  An  intimate  friend  writes 
a  charming  story  about  a 
man  he  calls  "Squire"  and 
who  is  much  more  con- 
cerned about  being  a  real 
father  to  his  four  sons  than 
he  ever  was  about  singing 


IF  you  want  to  see  Squire  Crosby 
for  yourself,  just  take  a  ride  out 
to  Santa  Anita  or  Del  Mar.  You'll 
usually  find  Bing  at  one  of  these 
race  tracks  any  day  he's  not  work- 
ing. But  don't  look  for  him  in  the 
clubhouse,  among  the  movie  celeb- 
rities and  society  bluebloods — 
where  the  silver  foxes  and  ermines 
are  so  thick  they  remind  me  of  a 
trappers'  convention. 

Bing's  reason  for  attending  the 
races  is  old-fashioned — he  goes  to 
see  the  ponies  run. 

The  point  I'm  making  is  that 
Bing  is  a  plain,  simple  guy.  Some 
folks  claim  he's  the  richest  person- 
ality in  Hollywood. 

Personally,  I  don't  know  how 
rich  Bing  is.  And  I  don't  give  a 
darn.  In  fact,  I've  often  told  him 
I  don't  believe  he  files  an  income 
tax  return.  He  just  telephones 
Washington  and  asks  Uncle  Sam, 
"How  much  do  you  need?" 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  only  two 
present  motion  picture  stars  of  any 
consequence  have  remained  un- 
changed by  stardom.  One  is  Gary 
Cooper.   The  other  Bing  Crosby. 

My  acquaintance  with  Cooper  is 
slight,    but   I'm   willing   to   believe 
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that  of  him.  But  as  far  as  Bing's 
concerned,  I  can  personally  vouch 
that  he's  as  regular  as  any  one  can 
be.  He  isn't  a  bit  different  today 
than  he  was  nine  years  ago,  when 
we  first  met  back  in  New  York. 

I've  never  changed  my  opinion 
of  him  since  that  time. 

It  was  pure  coincidence  that  when 
I  came  to  Hollywood  years  later,  I 
landed  at  Paramount,  where  Bing 
was  already  a  top  bracket  star.  We 
happened  to  meet  one  day  in  the 
commissary.  Bing,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  spotted  me  first,  and  in- 
stantly detached  himself  from  a 
group  he  was  lunching  with  and 
came  over  to  my  table. 

"How  are  y',  Hope,"  he  said. 
"Glad  to  see  you  again." 

We've  been  friends  ever  since.  I 
like  to  call  him  Squire — not  because 
down  at  his  place  at  Rancho  Santa 
Fe,  near  Del  Mar,  where  he  and 
Dixie  and  the  kids  usually  spend 
the  summer,  he  can  live  the  life  of 
an  English  squire.  (At  least,  ac- 
cording to  what  I've  read  about 
squires).  But  because  Bing's  a  real 
gentleman,  sweet  and  kindly — and 
that's  no  crack. 

We  don't  (Continued  on  page  72) 


■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing  Crosby  at  the 
premiere  of  Bing's  picture,  al- 
though he'd  rather  be  at  home, 
tucking   the    kids   in   their   beds. 
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■  A  fellow  who  has  made  us 
all  his  stooges  becomes  a 
much  more  human  being  seen 
through  Bing's  eyes — a  hus- 
band who  is  deeply  in  love 
and  a  demon  golfer  who 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  win 


■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Hope  like  to 
attend  fights.  Bing  says  Mrs. 
Hope's  the  beauty  of  the  family 
and  we  agree  with  him.  but  Bob — 


THERE  should  be  a  law  against 
this  Hope  fellow.  He's  danger- 
ous. He's  a  menace.  No  one's  safe 
from  his  glib  tongue.  And  try  as 
you  will  to  match  wits  with  him,  he 
always  gets  the  best  of  everybody 
and  everything. 

Take  his  recent  personal  appear- 
ance tour. 

The  world  was  in  a  turmoil. 
Across  the  seas  armies  marched, 
bombs  wiped  out  cities,  nations  fell. 
Over  here  war  tension  mounted, 
the  government  launched  gigantic 
preparations  for  national  defense. 
In  Hollywood,  options  dropped  like 
plummets  and  studio  executives  lay 
awake  nights  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  diminishing  foreign 
market. 

Yet  all  this  time  Bob  and  his 
troupe  played  to  capacity  crowds. 
Box  office  records  crashed  in  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Detroit  and  half  a 
dozen  other  cities. 

And  look  what  Hope  has  done  to 
me.  He's  out-talked  me  in  pictures, 
on  the  stage,  and  on  the  radio;  even 
when  he's  made  guest  appearances 
at  my  race  track  at  Del  Mar.  He 
even  stole  my  trombone  player  from 
me.   One  day  Jerry  Colonna  was  in 


my  band,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  he  loomed  up  on  Hope's 
program. 

Now,  they  rate  me  a  pretty  good 
golfer  in  these  parts.  I've  been  two 
times  champion  of  Lakeside,  and 
not  ashamed  of  it.  Bob  is  a  fair 
player.  But  even  at  golf  he  can  out- 
talk  and  out-handicap  me  into  los- 
ing to  him!  Remember  that  charity 
match  we  played  with  Ruby  Keeler 
and  Paulette  Goddard?  Well,  Ruby 
is  one  of  the  best  golfers  in  the  state 
of  California.  Paulette,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  plenty  on  the  ball  in 
looks  and  talent  but  prior  to  that 
match,  she  had  had  only  six  golfing 
lessons.  Hope,  naturally,  took  the 
arrangements  in  hand,  and  Paulette 
and  I  found  ourselves  teamed 
against  him  and  Ruby.  Guess  who 
won! 

I  call  Bob  "Honey  Boy,"  the  name 
dating  back  to  the  old-time  minstrel 
shows.  The  idea  came  to  me  the 
first  time  he  played  a  minstrel  man, 
in  black  face,  at  a  clambake  of  our 
Westwood  Marching  and  Chowder 
Club.  These  are  a  bunch  of  talented 
boys  and  girls  from  pictures  and 
radio — about  a  hundred  of  them — 
who  get    (Continued  on  page  72) 
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■  Rand  was  kneeling  beside  her.  His  voice 
was  hoarse  as  he  whispered:  "Just  give 
me  a  chance,  Lynn!    Just  say  that  much." 


■  Death  comes  in  the  night,  and  suddenly  the 
veil  of  serenity  is  ripped  from  the  Prender- 
gast  mansion,  revealing  a  threat  of  murder 
to  the  girl  who  complained  that  life  was  dull 
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PAGE  HAZELTYNE  craved  ad- 
venture. At  twenty-seven,  beau- 
tiful, single,  she  felt  that  life  held 
more  than  her  drab  existence  in  a 
San  Francisco  boarding  house.  That 
was  why  she  jumped  at  an  offer  to 
nurse  Mrs.  Prendergast  at  her 
strange  home  down  on  the  fog- 
shrouded  California  coast.  The>  wo- 
man at  the  employment  agency  ad- 
mitted that  Mrs.  Prendergast  had 
been  —  well  —  "queer"  —  since  her 
husband's  death.  Her  home,  called 
"Mystery  House"  by  the  people  in 
the  vicinity,  was  a  huge  place, 
always  partially  under  construc- 
tion, with  not  a  single  room  that 
was  completely  finished.  Though 
Page's  nominal  duty  was  to  nurse 
Mrs.  Prendergast,  who  was  a  crip- 
ple, an  extra  salary  was  being  paid 
to  her  by  the  old  woman's  niece  in 
San  Francisco,  who  feared  that  her 
aunt  was  being  influenced  to  leave 
her  fortune,  including  the  famous 
Ked  Anna  diamond,  to  others.  It 
was  thus  part  of  Page's  duty  to 
watch  Mrs.  Prendergast's  two  com- 
panions, Flora  Mockbee  and  Dr. 
Randall  Harwood. 

Within  a  few  days  after  her  ar- 
rival at  Mystery  House  Page  learned 
that  Flora  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Prendergast's  old  housekeeper,  who 
had  died  a  few  days  before  Dr. 
Harwood  arrived  at  Mystery  House. 
He  was  a  young  physician,  charm- 
ing and  likable  but  frankly  an  ad- 
venturer, who  had  recently  returned 
from  China.  Flora  was  obviously  in 
love  with  him,  but  Page  did  not  be- 
lieve he  could  be  attracted  by  her 
pale,  homely  face  and  spinsterish 
ways.  Later,  Dr.  Harwood  asked 
Page  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
fourth  member  of  the  household — 
a  young,  handsome  man  named 
Lynn  whose  precise  identity  was 
a  mystery,  and  who  suffered  from 
a  strange  mental  trouble.  Lynn  was 
so  greatly  attracted  to  Page  that 
one  day  he  revealed  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  famous  diamond, 
which  he  claimed  Mrs.  Prendergast 
had  given  to  him.  Nevertheless,  in 
his  vague  way,  he  insisted  that  she 
wanted  it  back,  and  that  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  she  might  send 
him  to  an  institution. 

In  spite  of  the  oddly  sinister  at- 
mosphere about  the  house,  Page 
was  happy  in  her  new  job,  until 
Flora  revealed  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Dr.  Harwood.  Harwood 
later  admitted  a  half-engagement, 
but  told  Page  that  he  loved  her  in- 
stead. Hardly  had  she  adjusted  her- 
self to  this  proposal  when,  on  a  trip 
to  San  Francisco,  she  conferred 
with    Barnes    Bishop,    the    lawyer 


representing  Mrs.  Prendergast's 
niece,  who  hinted  that  there  was 
something  strange  about  the  death 
of  Trudy  Mockbee,  Flora's  mother — 
that  she  might  have  been  poisoned. 
Upon  Page's  return  to  Mystery 
House  she  had  another  talk  with 
Lynn,  and  this  time  he  unexpectedly 
asked  her  to  marry  him. 

A  LITTLE  later,  Page  was  walk- 
ing up  the  path  to  the  house. 
^  A  Chinese  was  bowing  and 
scraping  on  the  terrace,  his  ivory 
face  a  broad  smile.  "Oneddy  come," 
he  announced. 

"Old  lady  come?  What  old  lady?" 
Page  asked. 

For  answer  Ma  Foy  gestured  with 
a  linen-clad  arm,  and  Page  saw 
standing  in  the  shade  of  the  great 
banana  tree  a  frail  elderly  woman 
in  a  furred  coat,  a  plumed  hat,  and 
long  white  gloves. 

"I'm  Fanny  Watts  Roy,"  the 
strange  woman  said,  in  a  weak, 
faintly  autocratic,  pleasant  voice 
that  matched  her  appearance  in 
some  strange  indefinable  way.  "I'm 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  sister." 

"I've  heard  her  speak  of  you," 
Page  assured  her  politely.  But  her 
thoughts  were  in  a  jumble.  What 
to  do?  Mrs.  Prendergast  had  left 
none  of  her  associates  in  ignorance 
of  her  feeling  toward  her  sister. 
She  hated  her  and  despised  her. 
How  on  earth  had  this  refined, 
faded  little  person  passed  the  Jap- 
anese guard  at  the  highway  gate? 
Rand  was  away;  Flora  was  prob- 
ably asleep.  And  upstairs  sat  en- 
throned the  despotic  old  woman 
who  would  go  into  a  rage  at  the 
mere  idea  of  her  sister's  nearness. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Prendergast's  nurse, 
Page  Hazel tyne,"  she  said  pleasant- 
ly. "Suppose  that  you  come  up  to 
my  room?  I'm  not  sure  that  Mrs. 
Prendergast  will  see  you.  She's 
been  nervous,  lately.  That  is,  she 
doesn't  see  anyone — much." 

"Extraordinary!"  Mrs.  Roy  said 
in  her  faintly  autocratic,  weary, 
lovely  voice.  "Of  course  she'll  see 
me!  We  haven't  seen  each  other 
for  fourteen  years." 

"Imagine.  .  .  ."  Page  murmured 
sympathetically,  her  heart  beating 
fast  with  a  terror  she  could  not 
understand,  as  she  opened  the  door 
of  her  room;  snapped  up  lights, 
"You  know  she  is  angry  at  Mrs. 
Hibbs,"  she  said  cautiously. 


"Yes;  my  daughter  told  me  that 
yesterday.  The  quarrel  was  non- 
sense of  some  sort!" 

"She's  old,  and  it  was  just  at  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Mockbee's  death," 
Page  offered  gently. 

"I  never  did  like  Trudy  Mock- 
bee, never  could  stand  her!"  Mrs. 
Roy  said,  with  a  sort  of  elegant 
peevishness.  "There's  no  question 
she  was  after  my  sister's  money." 

Page  left  her  and  went  off  to 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  room  to  break 
the  news.  Flora  was  there;  had 
evidently  just  escorted  the  old  lady 
to  her  fireside  chair  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

"Well,  you  look  comfortable!  Are 
you  ready  for  a  visitor?"  Page  said. 
"Mrs.  Prendergast,  Mrs.  Roy  is 
here." 

For  a  minute  there  was  a  com- 
plete transfixed  silence.  Page  was 
almost  frightened  by  the  look  she 
saw  on  the  full  old  wrinkled  face. 
Her  employer,  when  angry,  was  a 
dreadful  sight. 

"What  did  you  say?"  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast asked  measuredly. 

"Your  sister  from  India.  She's  in 
my  room." 

"Ha!  I'll  not  see  her,"  the  old 
lady  said. 

"Ah,  but  she's  your  sister!"  Page 
said  gently. 

"You  and  Flora  go  right  back  and 
see  her  now,"  Mrs.  Prendergast  said 
fiercely,  ignoring  Page's  remark. 
"Tell  her  a  man'll  come  over  from 
the  farm,  to  get  her  in  to  Belmont, 
and  that  when  I  want  to  see  her 
I'll  let  her  know.  You  can  give  her 
a  cup  of  tea  or  something,  if  you 
want  to,"  she  added  more  quietly. 

She  was  shaken  badly;  Page 
could  see  that.  Her  fat  old  hands 
were  trembling,  and  her  face,  livid 
with  anger  and  fear  a  few  seconds 
earlier,  had  turned  an  unhealthy 
tallow  color.  This  was  her  only 
sister,  after  all,  the  girl  reflected; 
perhaps  she  found  it  harder  than 
she  would  admit  to  refuse  this  in- 
terview, that  for  both  of  them  might 
be  the  last  in  this  life. 

Flora  and  Page  went  through  the 
hall  together. 

Mrs.  Roy,  her  coat  removed  now, 
and  her  ashy  graying  hair  uncov- 
ered, was  "relaxed  in  a  chair  beside 
the  stove.  The  room  was  warm; 
the  faded  beautiful  eyes  that  the 
visitor  raised  expectantly  to  Page 
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■  Rand  was  kneeling  beside  her.  His  voice 
was  hoarse  as  he  whispered:  "Just  give 
me  a  chance,  Lynn!    Just  say  that  much." 


■  Death  comes  in  the  night,  and  suddenly  the 
veil  of  serenity  is  ripped  from  the  Prender- 
gast mansion,  revealing  a  threat  of  murder 
to  the  girl  who  complained  that  life  was  dull 
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PAGE  HAZELTYNE  craved  ad- 
venture. At  twenty-seven,  beau- 
tiful, single,  she  felt  that  life  held 
more  than  her  drab  existence  in  a 
San  Francisco  boarding  house.  That 
was  why  she  jumped  at  an  offer  to 
nurse  Mrs.  Prendergast  at  her 
strange  home  down  on  the  fog- 
shrouded  California  coast.  The.  wo- 
man at  the  employment  agency  ad- 
mitted that  Mrs.  Prendergast  had 
Deen  —  well  —  "queer"  —  since  her 
husband's  death.  Her  home,  called 
"Mystery  House"  by  the  people  in 
the  vicinity,  was  a  huge  place, 
always  partially  under  construc- 
tion with  not  a  single  room  that 
was'  completely  finished.  Though 
Page's  nominal  duty  was  to  nurse 
Mrs.  Prendergast,  who  was  a  crip- 
ple, an  extra  salary  was  being  paid 
to  her  by  the  old  woman's  niece  in 
San  Francisco,  who  feared  that  her 
aunt  was  being  influenced  to  leave 
her  fortune,  including  the  famous 
Ked  Anna  diamond,  to  others.  It 
was  thus  part  of  Page's  duty  to 
watch  Mrs.  Prendergast's  two  com- 
panions, Flora  Mockbee  and  Dr. 
Randall  Harwood. 

Within  a  few  days  after  her  ar- 
rival at  Mystery  House  Page  learned 
that  Flora  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Prendergast's  old  housekeeper,  who 
had  died  a  few  days  before  Dr. 
Harwood  arrived  at  Mystery  House. 
He  was  a  young  physician,  charm- 
ing and  likable  but  frankly  an  ad- 
venturer, who  had  recently  returned 
from  China.  Flora  was  obviously  in 
love  with  him,  but  Page  did  not  be- 
lieve he  could  be  attracted  by  her 
pale,  homely  face  and  spinsterish 
ways.  Later,  Dr.  Harwood  asked 
Page  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
fourth  member  of  the  household — 
a  young,  handsome  man  named 
Lynn  whose  precise  identity  was 
a  mystery,  and  who  suffered  from 
a  strange  mental  trouble.  Lynn  was 
so  greatly  attracted  to  Page  that 
one  day  he  revealed  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  famous  diamond, 
which  he  claimed  Mrs.  Prendergast 
had  given  to  him.  Nevertheless,  in 
his  vague  way,  he  insisted  that  she 
wanted  it  back,  and  that  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  she  might  send 
him  to  an  institution. 

In  spite  of  the  oddly  sinister  at- 
mosphere about  the  house,  Page 
was  happy  in  her  new  job,  until 
Flora  revealed  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Dr.  Harwood.  Harwood 
later  admitted  a  half-engagement, 
but  told  Page  that  he  loved  her  in- 
stead. Hardly  had  she  adjusted  her- 
self to  this  proposal  when,  on  a  trip 
to  San  Francisco,  she  conferred 
with    Barnes    Bishop,    the    lawyer 


representing  Mrs.  Prendergast's 
niece,  who  hinted  that  there  was 
something  strange  about  the  death 
of  Trudy  Mockbee,  Flora's  mother- 
that  she  might  have  been  poisoned. 
Upon  Page's  return  to  Mystery 
House  she  had  another  talk  with 
Lynn,  and  this  time  he  unexpectedly 
asked  her  to  marry  him. 

A  LITTLE  later,  Page  was  walk- 
ing up  the  path  to  the  house. 
^  A  Chinese  was  bowing  and 
scraping  on  the  terrace,  his  ivory 
face  a  broad  smile.  "Oneddy  come," 
he  announced. 

"Old  lady  come?  What  old  lady?" 
Page  asked. 

For  answer  Ma  Foy  gestured  with 
a  linen-clad  arm,  and  Page  saw 
standing  in  the  shade  of  the  great 
banana  tree  a  frail  elderly  woman 
in  a  furred  coat,  a  plumed  hat,  and 
long  white  gloves. 

"I'm  Fanny  Watts  Roy,"  the 
strange  woman  said,  in  a  weak, 
faintly  autocratic,  pleasant  voice 
that  matched  her  appearance  in 
some  strange  indefinable  way.  "I'm 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  sister." 

"I've  heard  her  speak  of  you," 
Page  assured  her  politely.  But  her 
thoughts  were  in  a  jumble.  What 
to  do?  Mrs.  Prendergast  had  left 
none  of  her  associates  in  ignorance 
of  her  feeling  toward  her  sister. 
She  hated  her  and  despised  her. 
How  on  earth  had  this  refined, 
faded  little  person  passed  the  Jap- 
anese guard  at  the  highway  gate? 
Rand  was  away;  Flora  was  prob- 
ably asleep.  And  upstairs  sat  en- 
throned the  despotic  old  woman 
who  would  go  into  a  rage  at  the 
mere  idea  of  her  sister's  nearness. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Prendergast's  nurse, 
Page  Hazeltyne,"  she  said  pleasant- 
ly. "Suppose. that  you  come  up  to 
my  room?  I'm  not  sure  that  Mrs. 
Prendergast  will  see  you.  She's 
been  nervous,  lately.  That  is,  she 
doesn't  see  anyone — much." 

"Extraordinary!"  Mrs.  Roy  said 
in  her  faintly  autocratic,  weary, 
lovely  voice.  "Of  course  she'll  see 
me!  We  haven't  seen  each  other 
for  fourteen  years." 

"Imagine.  .  .  ."  Page  murmured 
sympathetically,  her  heart  beating 
fast  with  a  terror  she  could  not 
understand,  as  she  opened  the  door 
of  her  room;  snapped  up  lights, 
"You  know  she  is  angry  at  Mrs. 
Hibbs,"  she  said  cautiously. 


"Yes;  my  daughter  told  me  that 
yesterday.  The  quarrel  was  non- 
sense of  some  sort!" 

"She's  old,  and  it  was  just  at  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Mockbee's  death," 
Page  offered  gently. 

"I  never  did  like  Trudy  Mock- 
bee, never  could  stand  her!"  Mrs. 
Roy  said,  with  a  sort  of  elegant 
peevishness.  "There's  no  question 
she  was  after  my  sister's  money." 
Page  left  her  and  went  off  to 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  room  to  break 
the  news.  Flora  was  there;  had 
evidently  just  escorted  the  old  lady 
to  her  fireside  chair  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

"Well,  you  look  comfortable!  Are 
you  ready  for  a  visitor?"  Page  said. 
"Mrs.  Prendergast,  Mrs.  Roy  is 
here." 

For  a  minute  there  was  a  com- 
plete transfixed  silence.  Page  was 
almost  frightened  by  the  look  she 
saw  on  the  full  old  wrinkled  face. 
Her  employer,  when  angry,  was  a 
dreadful  sight. 

"What  did  you  say?"  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast asked  measuredly. 

"Your  sister  from  India.  She's  in 
my  room." 

"Ha!  I'll  not  see  her,"  the  old 
lady  said. 

"Ah,  but  she's  your  sister!"  Page 
said  gently. 

"You  and  Flora  go  right  back  and 
see  her  now,"  Mrs.  Prendergast  said 
fiercely,  ignoring  Page's  remark. 
"Tell  her  a  man'll  come  over  from 
the  farm,  to  get  her  in  to  Belmont, 
and  that  when  I  want  to  see  her 
I'll  let  her  know.  You  can  give  her 
a  cup  of  tea  or  something,  if  you 
want  to,"  she  added  more  quietly. 
She  was  shaken  badly;  Page 
could  see  that.  Her  fat  old  hands 
were  trembling,  and  her  face,  livid 
with  anger  and  fear  a  few  seconds 
earlier,  had  turned  an  unhealthy 
tallow  color.  This  was  her  only 
sister,  after  all,  the  girl  reflected; 
perhaps  she  found  it  harder  than 
she  would  admit  to  refuse  this  in- 
terview, that  for  both  of  them  might 
be  the  last  in  this  life. 

Flora  and  Page  went  through  the 
hall  together. 

Mrs.  Roy,  her  coat  removed  now, 
and  her  ashy  graying  hair  uncov- 
ered, was 'relaxed  in  a  chair  beside 
the  stove.  The  room  was  warm; 
the  faded  beautiful  eyes  that  the 
visitor  raised  expectantly  to  Page 
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were  heavy  with  drowsiness. 

"You'll  take  me  to  my  sister?" 
she  said  at  once,  rousing. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  Page  said.  "Mrs. 
Prendergast  feels  wretchedly.  She 
really  doesn't  want  to  see  anyone." 

"How  d'you  mean  anyone?  What's 
the  matter  with  her?"  Mrs.  Roy 
echoed    sharply.     "I'm    her    sister." 

I  KNOW.  But  you  see — "  Page's 
I  eye  fell  on  Flora,  who  was  quiv- 
ering in  the  shadows.  "This  is  Mrs. 
Mockbee's  daughter,  Mrs.  Roy." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Mrs. 
Prendergast?"  the  imperious  faded 
voice  reiterated.  "I'm  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  tire  her.  I've  come 
all  the  way  from  India;  I  only  got 
here  Sunday.  I  have  to  get  back 
by  March;  my  husband  is  a  chronic 
invalid — " 

"I  know,"  Flora  interrupted,  with 
a  firmness  that  amazed  Page,  "but 
if  you'll  just  wait  until  she  writes 
you — " 

"Why  should  I?"  the  newcomer 
demanded  impatiently.  "I  certain- 
ly shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind!  My 
daughter  and  her  husband  both 
feel  that  Mrs.  Prendergast  would 
want  to  see  the  members  of  her 
family  if  she  were  not  influenced 
in  some  way  against  them!" 

She  stopped,  sniffed,  and  fixed  a 
defiant  glare  upon  them. 

"Suppose  you  see  Doctor  Har- 
wood?"  Page  suggested  placatingly, 
all  the  trained  nurse  for  the  mo- 
ment. "Miss  Mockbee  and  I  can't 
very  well  go  against  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast's  express  orders." 

"No,  I  suppose  you  can't!"  Mrs.  Roy 
conceded.  "When  will  he  get  here?" 

"I'm  going  down  to  get  you  some 
tea,"  Page  said.  "He  ought  to  be 
here  soon." 

Flora  fluttered  away,  and  Page 
ran  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  busied 
herself  with  a  tray — cream,  lemon, 
lady-fingers,    buttered    fresh    toast. 

She  was  carrying  it  upstairs 
when,  in  the  upper  hall,  she  met 
Rand. 

"Oh,  Rand,  there's  h-e-1-1  to 
pay!"  the  girl  laughed,  surrender- 
ing the  tray,  and  lighting  lights  as 
they  went  along.  "Mrs.  Roy  is 
here!" 

"Who?" 

"You  know.  The  sister  who  mar- 
ried the  swami — Mrs.  Erendergast's 
sister!" 

"Where  is  she?"  Rand  asked. 

"In  my  room.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  her.  Mrs.  Prendergast 
was  frantic!  She  says  she  won't  see 
her,  and  I  don't  believe  she'll 
change  her  mind." 

"They  haven't  seen  each  other, 
then?" 

"Oh,  no.  And  Mrs.  Roy  is  wild. 
She   thinks   we're    all   working    on 
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Mrs.   Prendergast  for  her  money." 

"She  doesn't  know  that  the  big 
diamond's  missing?" 

"Oh,  no!  But  Mrs.  Roy  wants  to 
see  you,  Rand." 

"I'll  see  her  at  once,  of  course," 
he  said  quickly.  Page  felt  relieved. 
Rand  would  settle  everything! 

He  accompanied  Page  into  her 
bedroom  and  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Roy  and  Page  saw  with  satis- 
faction that  he  made  an  instant 
impression.  "I  wish,  doctor,"  Mrs. 
Roy  said,  "that  you  would  go  in  and 
ask  her  if  I  may  not  have  just  one 
word  with  her; — not  argument,  not 
reproaches!  She  is  my  only  sister. 
Surely  she  has  no  reason  for  not 
just  letting  me  kiss  her  and  say, 
'God  bless  you!'  " 

"Oh,  Rand,  I  think  she  might!" 
Page  put  in  eagerly,  touched  by 
this  speech. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I  might 
go  in  and  talk  to  her." 

Rand  went  away  and  Mrs.  Roy 
said,  "He  seems  very  nice." 

"Oh,  he's  a  darling,"  Page  said  with 
a  laugh.    "We  all  take  his  orders!" 

"Who  else  is  here?  Has  she  an- 
other nurse?" 

"No;    she    doesn't    need    another. 


■  Page  knocked  on  the  door.  There  was 
no  answer.  She  pushed  the  door  open 
and  looked  inside.  The  room  was  empty. 


There  are  the  three  of  us,  and 
Lynn." 

"Lynn  who?"  the  visitor  asked, 
with  a  sharp  interest  that  rather 
surprised  Page. 

"Lynn — well,  I  asked  him  once 
and  he  said  Edward — Edwards,  I 
suppose,  but  he  said  Edward." 

"Edward  Lynn!"  Fanny  Roy  ex- 
claimed. "It's  one  of  the  Lynns. 
My  sister's  first  husband  was  Ed- 
ward Lynn." 

"I  didn't  know  Mrs.  Prendergast 
had  been  married  twice,"  Page  said, 
amazed.  Lynn  was  a  relative,  then! 

"Oh,  yes;  she  was  Mrs.  Edward 
Lynn  when  she  met  Rutger  Pren- 
dergast," Fanny  said.  "They  fell 
madly  in  love  with  each  other,  she 
and  Prendergast,  and  Ned  Lynn  let 
her  get  her  divorce.  This  was — oh, 
dear!  Min's  older  than  I  am — this 
was  almost  fifty  years  ago. 

"Minnie's  son  would  be  forty- 
seven  or  so  now.  When  she  mar- 
ried Prendergast,  Ned  Lynn  took 
his  child  and  went  away;  I've  never 
heard  of  him  since,  except  that 
about — oh,  years  and  years  ago, 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  she 
wrote  me  that  her  son  was  dead. 
But  this  might  be  his  son.  This 
might  be  Minnie's  grandson.  Has 
she  seen  this  boy?" 

"Seen  him!"  Page  echoed.  "He's 
a  member  of  the  family.  But  she 
doesn't  treat  him  like  a  grandson," 
she  added  doubtfully.  "He's — you 
see  he's  been  terribly  ill,  he  had  a 
sort  of  fever  when  he  got  here,  and 
he  hasn't  recovered — exactly.  That 
is,  he's  physically  well,  but  he — he 
can't  remember;  his  mind's  all  con- 
fused. He's  wonderful,  in  some 
ways,"  Page  went  on  loyally.  "But 
his  mind's  still— sort  of  vague." 

IT  might  be  some  relative  of  Ned 
Lynn's  who  showed  up  here  and 
asked  her  to  help  him,"  the  older' 
woman  said  reflectively.  "I  wish  I 
could  see  him.  I'd  know  in  a  second 
if  he  was  one  of  the  Lynns;  they 
all  look  alike." 

"But  surely,  if  he  was  her  grand- 
child, even  though  the  man  divorced 
her,  she'd  say  so?" 

"You  can't  tell.  Minnie's  always 
been  hard,  you  know,  and  it's  the 
hard  people  who  go  queer.  I  never 
had  any  brains,  and  consequently 
they  couldn't  go  back  on  me,"  Mrs. 
Roy  said  simply,  and  Page  laughed. 
"How  about  the  diamond?  Has  she 
ever  shown  it  to  you?" 

"No;  she  never  has." 

"Miss  Hazeltyne,  you're  a  sensi- 
ble girl,  and  I  know  you'll  under- 
stand me.  Are  things  going  on 
honestly  here?  Is  she  happy?  Are 
they  taking  good  care  of  her?" 

"Oh  —  absolutely!"  Page  said, 
flushing    (Continued  on  page     54) 
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Hold  Yoar  Heart 


■    It's   the    month's    romantic   song    hit,   composed  by  the  singing   sensation  of 
the   Eddie  Cantor  Show.     Listen  to   Dinah  Shore  on  Wednesday  nights  on  NBC 
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GEORGE   SIMON 
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Hold  your  heart    Here  we  go  a-gain  Were  both  so  in  love.Dont  stop  to  count  to  ten  For 
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Hold  your  heart,  we're  go-ing  for  a  ride  The  stars  light  the  road,  the  moon  will  be  my  guide  And 
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then  when  its  done  we'll  end  up  in  the  sun  So     dar-ling  hold  your     heart. 
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Hold  your  heart  here  we  go  a-gain.We're  bound  straight  forHeaven  and  when  we  get  there  then 
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You'll  say  "I     Do"  and    111  say  I    do   too  And    so     111  hold  your    heart. 
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You  Satisfied 


■  If  you  aren't,  says  lovely  Claudette  Colbert,  it's  only  because  you've 
been  neglecting  to  take  proper  care  of  your  face,  your  figure  and  your 
clothes.     Read  this  inspiring   message  if  you  want  to  find  fascination 


THERE  is  a  large  dose  of  some- 
body else's  trouble  in  every 
morning's  mail  if  you're  an  im- 
portant star.  The  morning  I  saw 
Claudette  Colbert  (as  important  a 
star  as  ever  made  a  picture  for 
Paramount  or  broadcast  on  the  air) 
she  had  just  swallowed  her  morn- 
ing coffee — black  for  slimness — and 
opened  the  last  of  several  letters. 

One  was  an  appeal  from  a  young 
mother  of  three,  widowed,  jobless, 
with  an  important  operation  to  pay 
for;  another  was  a  request  for 
$2,000  by  return  mail;  a  third  was 
the  threat  of  suicide  from  a  young 
man;  and  the  last,  a  letter  from  a 
young  woman  which  got  her — 
absent  though  she  was — the  talk- 
ing-to  of  her  life. 

For  the  sake  of  her  future,  it  is 
a  pity  she  wasn't  there  to  hear  it. 
When  Claudette  had  finished,  I  sud- 
denly realized  how  lucky  I  was  to 
have  been  there  to  hear  what  she 
said.  Because,  though  it  was  aimed 
at  another  person,  I  decided  that 
there  isn't  a  woman  I  know  who 
can't  benefit  by  the  lesson  in  love- 
liness Claudette  Colbert  taught  that 
morning. 


By  PAULINE  SWANSON 

"Just  look  at  this!"  Claudette 
said,  tossing  the  letter  into  my  lap. 

The  young  woman  had  taken  in- 
ventory of  Miss  Colbert's  many 
blessings.  "Why  shouldn't  you  be 
happy,"  she  wrote,  "with  a  good 
job  in  the  movies,  a  handsome  hus- 
band, a  beautiful  home,  and  all 
those  expensive  clothes  you  wear? 

"My  figure  would  probably  look 
all  right,  too,"  she  added,  "if  I  had 
clothes  like  that. 

"And  my  hair  might  look  pretty, 
if  I  could  afford  to  go  to  those  ex- 
pensive hairdressers  in  Hollywood." 

"That  young  woman  is  so  wrong," 
Claudette  Colbert  said.  "She  ap- 
parently is  starved  for  some  sort 
of  success — one  little  triumph  would 
cure    all    her    dissatisfaction    with 


life,  and  those  unripe  economic 
ideas  along  with  it.  But  she  can't 
win  that  way — she  can't  complain 
herself  into  a  good  job,  or  an  inter- 
esting date,  for  that  matter. 

"If  she's  not  happy  with  herself 
the  way  she  is,  why  in  the  name  of 
heaven  doesn't  she  do  something 
about  it?" 

"What  could  she  do  about  that?" 
I  asked. 

"Plenty,"  said  Claudette.  "No 
girl  has  to  be  an  ugly  duckling.  I 
am  convinced  that  any  girl — if  she 
wants  it  enough — can  have  a  good 
figure.  Any  girl  can  have  an  at- 
tractive face.   She  can  wear  becom- 


This  series  of  four  pictures  might  be  called  "Evolution  of  a  Beauty."  By 
any  title,  they  are  dramatic  proof  of  Claudette's  contention  that  anyone, 
by  analyzing  her  assets  and  her  liabilities,  can  gain  the  loveliness  she 
desires.    Left,  1929;  above,  1931;  right,  1932,  and  opposite  page,  today. 
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ing  clothes.  She  can  get  the  job 
she  wants,  or  the  man  she  wants — 
if  she  wants  it  enough.  And  neither 
luck,  nor  money — Miss  Sourpuss  to 
the  contrary — need  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

"You  see,"  Claudette  continued, 
"I've  proved  it. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  me — at  sixteen.  That  was 
in  the  middle  'twenties.  You  re- 
member the  middle  'twenties.  Short 
skirts  and  long  waists,  shingled 
hair,  baby  vamp  shoes.    Well,  just 

JANUARY,  1941 


imagine  what  a  shingle  bob  would 
do  to  this  face — a  moon  face,  with 
flat,  fish  hooks  of  curls  all  around 
it.  Then  imagine  this  figure — all 
shoulders  and  no  hips — in  the 
crackerboxes  which  passed  for 
dresses  that  season. 

"Are  you  shuddering?"  she  said. 

"But  how  you've  changed,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"That's  the  point.  Nearly  all  of 
us  are  something  less  than  our  own 
ideal  of  perfection.  But  that's  no 
reason    to    take    it    lying    down — 


Paramount 

there's  a  life-time  ahead,  and  with 
a  little  determination  we  can  make 
it  about  anything  we  want  to. 

"Somebody  has  said  that  art  de- 
velops through  three  things:  dis- 
satisfaction, an  ideal,  and  solitude. 
I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
beauty. 

Any  girl  who  takes  stock  of 
herself,  analyzes  her  assets  and 
her  liabilities,  then  sets  out  for  a 
specific  goal  needs  only  time  and 
patience  to  become  the  sort  of  per- 
son she    (Continued  on  page    60) 
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"Just  look  at  this!"  Ciaudette 
said,  tossing  the  letter  into  my  lap. 

The  young  woman  had  taken  in- 
ventory of  Miss  Colbert's  many 
blessings.  "Why  shouldn't  you  be 
happy,"  she  wrote,  "with  a  good 
job  in  the  movies,  a  handsome  hus- 
band, a  beautiful  home,  and  all 
those  expensive  clothes  you  wear? 

"My  figure  would  probably  look 
all  right,  too,"  she  added,  "if  1  had 
clothes  like  that. 

"And  my  hair  might  look  pretty, 
if  1  could  afford  to  go  to  those  ex- 
pensive hairdressers  in  Hollywood." 

"That  young  woman  is  so  wrong," 
Ciaudette  Colbert  said.  "She  ap- 
parently is  starved  for  some  sort 
of  success — one  little  triumph  would 
cure    all    her    dissatisfaction    with 


life,  and  those  unripe  economic 
ideas  along  with  it.  But  she  can't 
win  that  way — she  can't  complain 
herself  into  a  good  job,  or  an  inter- 
esting date,  for  that  matter. 

"If  she's  not  happy  with  herself 
the  way  she  is,  why  in  the  name  of 
heaven  doesn't  she  do  something 
about  it?" 

"What  could  she  do  about  that?" 
I  asked. 

"Plenty,"  said  Ciaudette.  "No 
girl  has  to  be  an  ugly  duckling.  I 
am  convinced  that  any  girl — if  she 
wants  it  enough — can  have  a  good 
figure.  Any  girl  can  have  an  at- 
tractive face.   She  can  wear  becom- 


This  series  of  four  pictures  might  be  called  "Evolution  of  a  Beauty."  °Y 
any  title,  they  are  dramatic  proof  of  Claudette's  contention  that  anyone, 
by  analyzing  her  assets  and  her  liabilities,  con  gain  the  loveliness  she 
desires.    Left,  1929;  above,  1931;  right.  1932,  and  opposite  page,  today. 
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"But  how  you've  changed,"  I  re- 
marked. 
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there's  a  life-time  ahead,  and  with 
a  little  determination  we  can  make 
it  about  anything  we  want  to. 

"Somebody  has  said  that  art  de- 
velops through  three  things:  dis- 
satisfaction, an  ideal,  and  solitude. 
I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
beauty. 

Any  girl  who  takes  stock  of 
herself,  analyzes  her  assets  and 
her  liabilities,  then  sets  out  for  a 
specific  goal  needs  only  time  and 
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■  In  each  life  there  is  a  ruling  passion.  In  Torchy's  it 
was  a  hopeless  love,  in  Ned's  it  was  fear,  in  Rose's  a 
burning  desire  for  independence.  But  only  the  Guiding 
Light  of  Five  Points  could  bring  them  all  to  happiness 


LATE  on  a  spring  afternoon,  when 
the  thin  sunlight  slanted  down 
over  the  grime-encrusted  walls 
of  Five  Points,  Dr.  Ruthledge  liked 
to  rest  for  a  while  in  his  study.  He 
didn't  sleep.  He  simply  sat  there, 
arms  extended  along  the  arms  of 
his  old-fashioned  easy  chair,  head 
pillowed  against  its  worn  leather 
cushions,  thinking,  struggling  with 
the  great  problems  of  people,  of  ex- 
istence, of  the  soul. 

One  thing  Dr.  Ruthledge  believed, 
as  he  believed  in  the  existence  of 
God: 

There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us 
brothers, 

None  goes  his  way  alone. 

All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of 
others 

Conies  back  into  our  own. 

But  people  would  not  see  the 
truth  of  those  four  lines.  To  their 
own  unhappiness,  they  fought 
against  seeing  it. 

There  was  Rose  Kransky,  for  in- 
stance. It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
she  had  learned  anything  from  her 
tragic  experience  with  Charles  Cun- 
ningham. Still  she  went  her  way, 
shunning  responsibility,  struggling 
against  all  the  ties  that  held  her  to 
others.  Now  that  Ellis  Smith,  her 
husband — if  he  really  was  her  hus- 
band— had  left  the  city,  she  was 
living  with  her  mother  and  brother 
in  Five  Points;  but  she  had  placed 
her  infant  son  in  a  nursery,  ignoring 
her    mother's    heart-broken     pleas 
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to  keep  it  at  home.  She  seemed 
completely  indifferent  to  the  baby; 
to  her  it  represented  only  a  burden 
from  which  she  must  free  herself. 

From  Rose,  Dr.  Ruthledge's 
thoughts  turned  with  a  pang  to  Ned 
Holden  and  his  own  daughter, 
Mary  Ruthledge.  Once — and  that 
not  so  long  ago — his  dearest  wish 
had  been  that  these  two  might  be 
married.  But  now  he  was  con- 
vinced that  marriage  between  them 
would  be  a  mistake,  even  a  sin.  And 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to 
keep  them  apart.  Torchy,  Ned's 
wife,  was  his  last  hope,  and  now 
she  was  gone. 

"I  know  Ned  never  loved  me," 
Torchy  told  him  the  day  before  she 
left  for  San  Francisco.  "He  liked 
me,  he  was  grateful.  But  he  kept 
on  loving  Mary.  So  I'll  just  go 
away.  I  won't  divorce  him,  and  I've 
told  him  I  wouldn't.  But  any  time 
he  wants  to  divorce  me,  he  can." 

Since  then,  Ned  had  moved  to  a 
furnished  room  in  Five  Points,  leav- 
ing the  apartment  he  and  Torchy 
had  occupied  in  a  better  part  of  the 
city.  Mary,  against  her  father's 
wishes,  saw  a  great  deal  of  him; 
but  between  Ned  and  the  man  who 
had  been  almost  a  foster-father  to 
him  an  estrangement  had  grown  up. 

Dr.  Ruthledge  tried  never  to 
judge  his  fellow-man,  but  even  his 
love  for  Ned  could  not  blind  him  to 
his  faults.  He  steadfastly  refused  to 
see    his    mother,    the    woman    who 
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■  Torchy  was  smiling,  sure  of 
herself.  "It's  very  good  pub- 
licity for  me  to  be  seen  with 
my  husband — isn't  it,   Ned?" 


called  herself  Fredrika  Lang.  He 
would  not  cast  out  from  his  heart 
the  hatred  for  her  that  he  had  first 
conceived  when  he  learned  that  she 
had  abandoned  him  as  a  child. 

Ned's  newspaper  columns  and  the 
radio  broadcasts  that  he  had  recent- 
ly begun — they,  too,  were  things 
Dr.  Ruthledge  could  not  condone. 
In  them  he  preached  a  philosophy 
of  selfishness,  glorifying  this  evil  so 
subtly  and  cleverly  that  he  was  do- 
ing immeasurable  harm.  Millions 
of  listeners  and  readers  believed 
him,  unwittingly  let  their  minds  be 
poisoned  by  him.  Already,  although 
he  had  been  on  the  air  only  a  few 
weeks,  the  name  of  Ned  Holden  was 
famous  from  coast  to  coast. 

If  Dr.  Ruthledge  had  needed  fur- 
ther proof  of  Ned's  own  selfishness 
— proof  that  he  practiced  what  he 
preached — it  was  found  in  his  re- 
lationship with  Mary.  It  did  not 
seem  to  matter  to  him  that  he  was 
breaking  the  heart  of  Torchy,  who 
had  loved  him  so  deeply,  nor  that 
his  frequent  public  appearances 
with  Mary  were  causing  spiteful 
talk  in  Five  Points  and  the  rest  of 
the  city,  nor  that  he  had  become 
the  cause  of  a  rapidly  widening 
breach  between  Mary  and  the 
father  who  adored  her.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Mary  was  disobey- 
ing Dr.  Ruthledge.  He  asked  her 
not  to  see  Ned,  and  she  refused. 

It  would  have  been  far  better,  Dr. 
Ruthledge  thought  sorrowfully,  if 
Ned,  when  he  first  fled  from  Five 
Points,  had  never  returned. 

He  sighed  and  slowly  got  out  of 
the  chair.  At  the  window  he  stood 
and  looked  out,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  busy  life  of  Five  Points.  Across 
the  street  Mrs.  Kransky  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door  of  her  shop,  looking 
old  and  sad.  It  was  a  shame,  Dr. 
Ruthledge  reflected,  that  Rose  had 
never  learned  how  impossible  it  was 
to  find  happiness  for  herself  by 
making  others  who  loved  her  un- 
happy. .  .  . 

A  few  blocks  away  from  the  par- 
sonage, Life,  that  undiscouraged 
teacher,  was  preparing  to  give  Rose 
Kransky  one  more,  final,  lesson. 

She  sat  in  the  office  of  the  nursery 
where  she  had  placed  her  child, 
talking  to  the  matron.  The  cheap 
patent-leather  of  her  purse  felt 
greasy  under  her  nervous  fingers. 
"Those  people  that  were  in  here — 
the  ones  that  said  they  might  like 
to  adopt  my  baby — do  you  think 
they  still  feel  the  same  way?" 
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■  In  each  life  there  is  a  ruling  passion.  In  Torchy's  it 
was  a  hopeless  love,  in  Ned"s  it  was  fear,  in  Rose's  a 
burning  desire  for  independence.  But  only  the  Guiding 
Light  of  Five  Points  could  bring  them  all  to  happiness 


LATE  on  a  pring  afternoon,  when 
the  thin  sunlight  slanted  down 
over  the  grime  encrusted  walls 
oJ  I'n  i  Points,  i  "  Eluthledge  liked 
to  real  foi  a  while  in  his  study.   He 

didn'l     leep     Hi      iv   sal   there, 

'  along  the  arms  of 

his  old  fashioned aii 

pillowed    again  il    its   woi  n    leather 
kini       ii  uggling  with 

"  p "in  i  ol  i Ii  ,  of  ex- 

l  nee,  "i  the  soul. 
i  in,-  thing  Dr  Ruthledge  believed, 
as  he  believed  in  the  existence  of 
God 

'    ii  destiny  thai  mah     u 
brothers, 
Worn    ■  lone 

...  ...  , 

Bui    -  -ii'.;    not    sei     the 

iiuiii  ..I  those  ii.ui   linei     To  th  ii 

own      '  >■) I 

.<  e 

ky.  for  In- 
tern i     i.   ,-.  is  han  .    that 
she  had  learned  anything  from  hei 
Ith  i  !hai  ii    '  lun 
wenl   in  i 
ahunnii 

Ul    i    I'lli  .      .,.,. 
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to  keep  it  ;it  home.  She  seemed 
completely  indifferent  to  the  baby; 
to  her  il  represented  only  a  burden 

ii which  she  must  free  herself. 

From      Rose,      Dr.      Ruthledge's 

thoughts  turned  with  a  pang  to  Ned 

Holden     and     his     own     daughter, 

Mary    Ruthledge.     Once — and    that 

10   long  ago — his  dearest   wish 

had   i»  in   thai   these  two  might  be 

ied.     But    now    he    was    con- 

i  hi  ill  Hint  marriage  between  them 

would  be  a  mistake,  even  a  sin.  And 

there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to 

keep    them    apart.     Torchy,    Ned's 

wife,   was   his   last   hope,   and   now 

she  was  gone. 

"I    know   Ned   never   loved    me," 
Torchy  told  him  the  day  before  she 
i    San   Francisco.    "lie  liked 
me,   he  was  grateful.    Hut   he  kept 
on    loving    Mary.     So    I'll    just    go 
i  won  i  divorce  him,  and  I've 
told  him  I  wouldn't.    Bui  any  time 
-e  me,  he  can." 
-    then,  Ned  had  moved  to  a 
furnished  room  in  Five  Points,  leav- 
ing  lb,    apartment   he   and   Torchy 
d  in  a  bettel  pari  ol   tl 
nst     her     fathers 
wishes,    saw    a    great   deal    ol    him 
ween  Ned  and  the  man  who 
had  been  almost  a  foster-father  to 
it  n  up. 
er    to 
ins  fellow-man,  but  even  his 
blind  him  to 
adfastly  refused  to 
mother,    the    v 


■  Torchy  was  smiling,  sure  of 
herself  "If,  very  good  ^ 
I'citv  for  me  to  be  seen  with 
my  husband— isn't  it,   Ned?" 


called  herself  Fredrika   Lang.     He 

!     would  not  cast  out  from  his  heart 

the  hatred  for  her  that  he  had  first 

I     conceived  when  he  learned  that  she 

had  abandoned  him  as  a  child. 

Ned's  newspaper  columns  and  the 
radio  broadcasts  that  he  had  recent- 
ly begun— they,  too,  were  things 
Dr.  Ruthledge  could  not  condone. 
In  them  he  preached  a  philosophy 
of  selfishness,  glorifying  this  evil  so 
subtly  and  cleverly  that  he  was  do- 
ing immeasurable  harm.  Milium.. 
of  listeners  and  readers  believed 
him,  unwittingly  let  their  minds  be 
poisoned  by  him.  Already,  although 
he  had  been  on  the  air  only  a  few 
weeks,  the  name  of  Ned  Holden  was 
famous  from  coast  to  coast. 

If  Dr.  Ruthledge  had  needed  fur- 
ther proof  of  Ned's  own  selfishness 
—proof  that  he  practiced  what  he 
preached— it  was  found  In  his  re- 
lationship with  Mary.  It  did  not 
seem  to  matter  to  him  that  he  was 
breaking  the  heart  of  Torchy,  who 
had  loved  him  so  deeply,  nor  that 
his  frequent  public  appearances 
with  Mary  were  causing  spiteful 
talk  in  Five  Points  and  the  rest  of 
the  city,  nor  that  he  had  become 
the  cause  of  a  rapidly  widening 
breach  between  Mary  and  the 
father  who  adored  her.  For  tin 
time  in  her  life  Mary  was  disobey- 
ing Dr.  Ruthledge.  He  asked  her 
not  to  see  Ned,  and  she  refused. 

It  would  have  been  far  better,  Dr. 
Ruthledge  thought  sorrowfully,  if 
Ned,  when  he  first  (led  from  Five 
Points,  had  never  returned. 

He  sighed  and  slowly  got  out  ol 
the  chair.  At  the  window  he  stood 
and  looked  out,  for  a  moment,  at 
the  busy  life  of  Five  Points.  Across 
the  street  Mrs.  Kransky  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door  of  her  shop,  looking 
old  and  sad.  It  was  a  shame,  I  >i 
Ruthledge  reflected,  that  Rose  had 
never  learned  how  impossible  it  was 
to  find  happiness  for  herself  by 
making  others  who  loved  her  un- 
happy. .  .  . 

A  few  blocks  away  from  the  par- 
sonage, Life,  that  undiscouraged 
teacher,  was  preparing  to  give  Rose 
Kransky  one  more,  final,  lesson. 

She  sat  in  the  office  of  the  nursery 
where  she  had  placed  her  child, 
talking  to  the  matron.  The  cheap 
patent-leather  of  her  purse  felt 
greasy  under  her  nervous  fingers. 
"Those  people  that  were  in  here — 
the  ones  that  said  they  might  like 
to  adopt  my  baby — do  you  think 
they  still  feel  the  same  way?" 


Miss  Miller,  whose  personality 
seemed  to  have  been  dipped  into 
the  same  starch  as  her  crisp  uni- 
form, said  quietly,  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Smith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
woman  was  here  only  yesterday. 
She  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  once 
more,  hoping  you  might  change 
your  mind." 

ROSE  was  unable  to  meet  the  wo- 
man's eyes.  "Well,  yes,"  she  mur- 
mured. "Yes,  I  guess  maybe  I  have." 

"Because  of  the  Child  Welfare 
investigation?" 

"Oh — you  know  about  that?" 
Rose  looked  up,  startled.  And  yet, 
when  she  came  to  think  of  it,  there 
was  no  reason  for  surprise.  Natu- 
rally the  Child  Welfare  people 
would  have  come  here,  too. 

"Have  you  any  idea  why  they're 
interested  in  you  and  your  son?" 
Miss  Miller  asked. 

Rose  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 
"No.  .  .  .  Just  yesterday  one  of 
their  investigators  came  to  see  my 
mother.  She  told  Ma 
there'd  been  a  com- 
plaint filed  about  me 
— about  me  not  being 
a  fit  person  to  have 
charge  of  the  baby. 
And  she  asked  a  lot 
of  questions,  about 
why  I  didn't  keep 
him  there  with  me, 
and  whether  or  not 
I  had  a  job,  and  how 
much  money  Ma 
made  out  of  the 
store — " 

"But  who  could 
have  filed  a  com- 
plaint about  your 
fitness  as  a  mother?" 

"I— don't  know." 
Rose  forced  her  lips 
to  speak  the  words. 
In  a  way,  she  was 
telling  the  truth.  She 
didn't  really  know.  But  there  was 
only  one  person  who  could  possibly 
hate  her  enough  to  start  this  in- 
vestigation— Charles  Cunningham. 
The  man  who  had  ruined  her  life, 
who  was  the  baby's  real  father — 
surely  he  was  the  one,  though  what 
his  motive  might  be  she  could  not 
imagine. 

Miss  Miller  said  comfortably, 
"Well,  I'm  sure  you  needn't  worry, 
Mrs.  Smith.  I  told  the  investigator 
we  considered  you  perfectly  fit  to 
retain  charge  of  your  child.  We're 
convinced  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
just  now,  for  you  to  have  him  at 
home;  and  you  pay  our  charges 
regularly." 

"Thank  you,"  Rose  said  absently. 
It  was  true;  as  far  as  the  nursery 
was  concerned,  she  was  in  every 
way  a  fit  mother.    But,  her  panic- 
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stricken  mind  reminded  her,  there 
were  other  things — things  Miss 
Miller  didn't  know.  An  investiga- 
tion would  reveal  that  she  wasn't 
married  to  Ellis  Smith.  The  scandal 
of  the  Cunningham  divorce  case 
would  be  raked  up.  And  her  own 
mother  had  already  told  the  inves- 
tigator there  was  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  baby  couldn't  be  kept  at 
home.  No  reason — except  one  that 
her  mother  would  never  recognize: 
that  Rose  refused  to  have  him 
there,  a  responsibility,  a  burden  and 
a  reproach. 

"There're  reasons,"  she  said  hur- 
riedly, "reasons  I  can't  let  this  in- 
vestigation go  any  further.  I  talked 
to  a  woman — a  writer — about  a  job 
today.  A  secretarial  job.  Right  now, 
if  there  was  any  trouble,  she  might 
change  her  mind  and  not  hire  me. 
And  anyway,  I  just  can't — I  can't 
stand  having  people  snooping 
around,  asking  questions!" 

She  saw  Miss  Miller's  eyebrows 
go  up  at  the  edge  of  terror  in  her 


Prentiss 


voice,  and  went  on  more  quietly, 
"Those  people  that  want  to  adopt 
him — I  suppose  you  couldn't  tell  me 
who  they  are?" 

"I'm  sorry — our  rules  absolutely 
forbid  that.  But  I  can  assure  you 
we  wouldn't  permit  the  adoption 
unless  we  were  certain  he  was  going 
to  a  good  home." 

"Yes  ...  I  see."  Rose  took  a 
deep  breath  and  stood  up.  "Well — 
I've  made  up  my  mind.  You  can 
tell  them  they  can  have  him." 

"Mrs.  Smith!"  The  impersonal 
manner  wavered;  Miss  Miller 
seemed  almost  human.  "Are  you 
sure  you  want  to — " 

"Yes!"  Rose  spoke  more  loudly 
than  she  had  intended.  Her  voice 
was  harsh  and  angry.  "Of  course 
I'm  sure.  I'll  sign  the  papers  right 
now,  if  you  want  me  to." 

Her  lips  pressed  together  in  an 
uncompromising  line,  Miss  Miller 
turned  to  a  file,  took  from  it  a 
blank  form,  and  silently  began  to 
fill  it  out. 

Well,  that's  that, 
Rose  thought  dully 
as  she  watched  the 
moving  pen-point. 
Ma'll  jump  all  over 
me,  of  course,  when 
she  finds  out.  But  I 
had  to  do  it,  I  had  to. 
It's  better  for  the 
kid,  it's  better  for 
me.  I  guess  I  really 
had  the  idea  of  let- 
ting him  be  adopted 
in  the  back  of  my 
head  all  the  time,  but 
I  hated  to  take  the 
plunge.  It'll  seem 
sort  of  funny,  not 
being  able  to  stop  in 
here  and  say  hello  to 
him — but  I  couldn't 
have  him  on  my 
hands!  I'm  going 
places-^-I'm  going  to 
work,  and  build  up  a  life  of  my 
own!  And  I  couldn't  do  that  with 
him  holding  me  back.  .  .  . 
She  signed  her  name. 

SUMMER  in  Five  Points.  The  heat 
lying  close  and  sticky  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  tiny  rooms  of  ten- 
ement buildings.  Children  playing, 
shouting,  running  over  the  scorching 
pavements.  Windows  open  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  so  that  life  was 
carried  on  as  much  outdoors  as  in. 
In  the  City  Times  office  a  reporter 
named  Spike  Wilson  tossed  into  the 
waste-basket  a  sheaf  of  publicity 
material  about  Ned  Holden,  "The 
Spectator,"  whose  broadcasts  were 
every  week  gaining  thousands  of 
new  listeners.  He  wondered.  He  re- 
membered Holden  from  the  time 
when  he  (Continued  on  page    50) 
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SUPERMAN 


■  Now  for  the  first  time,  the 
newest  hero  of  the  air  comes 
to  you  as  a  thrilling  story. 
Read  the  daring  exploits  of 
Clark  Kent,  Superman,  each 
month  on  this  page  and  tune 
in  the  Superman  broadcasts 
on  stations  coast  to  coast 


THE  planet  Krypton  was  doomed! 
Jorel,  Krypton's  greatest  sci- 
entist knew  that.  Feverishly  he 
worked  to  perfect  the  rocket  ship 
that  would  carry  his  family  to 
Earth.  But  he  was  too  late!  As  he 
stood  there  beside  his  laboratory,  he 
saw  the  sky  flame  into  a  fiery  red. 
The  ground  trembled  and  wide 
fissures  divided  forests  and  fields. 
Huge  mountains  crumbled  and  fell. 
Jorel  hastily  took  Kal-el,  his  in- 
fant son,  from  the  arms  of  his 
mother.  He  placed  the  sleeping  boy 
carefully  in  the  model  of  his  space 
ship,  swiftly  swung  the  metal  door 
into  place  and  set  the  controls. 

The  tiny  rocket-ship  roared  into 
the  uncharted  heavens  just  as  the 
mighty  planet  of  Krypton  exploded 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  glow- 


ing fragments.  Glittering  stars  to 
remain  forever  in  the  night  sky! 
Through  the  far-flung  darkness  of 
space,  the  ship  hurled  millions  of 
miles  toward  Earth. 

Years    later,    the    rocket   reached 
the    United    States    on    Earth.     It 


landed,  unharmed,  in  a  desert.  A 
bright  moon  lighted  the  lonely 
sandy  wastes  as  the  metal  door, 
sealed  years  before,  was  opened 
from  the  inside.  Into  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  new  planet  stepped 
Kal-el.       (Continued   on   page   63) 


■  Superman,  disguised  as  Clark 
Kent,  became  a  cub  reporter. 


■  He   took   the   girl    gently   in 
his  arms  and  leaped  into  space. 


■  Swooping  down,  he  tore  off  the 
roof  of  the  speeding  street-car! 
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I'VE  never  known  the  time  to 
fly  as  it  has  during  these 
last  few  weeks.  It  seems 
only  yesterday  that  we  were 
planning  hot  weather  meals  and 
now  the  wind  is  whistling  around 
my  window  with  the  message  that 
Christmas  is  almost  here.  I'm  sure 
that  we're  all  planning  to  make  this 
the  happiest  winter  ever,  with  a 
feast  of  those  holidays  goodies  so 
dear  to  everyone  of  us.  I  almost 
see  the  jars  of  crisp  crunchy  cookies, 
taste  the  delicious  fruit  cake,  and 
smell  the  enticing  aroma  of  pud- 
ding steaming  for  the  great  day. 

We  are  fortunate  not  only  in  hav- 
ing these  good  things  to  enjoy,  but 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  as 
healthful  as  they  are  flavorsome. 
They  really  are,  for  they  are  made 
up  of  just  those  foods  which  create 
the  energy  we  all  need  during  the 
winter  to  make  our  work  easier  and 
more  productive,  our  play  more  fun 
than  ever,  and  to  help  us  combat 
colds  which  too  often  are  our  lot. 
The  energy  building  minerals  and 
vitamins,  you  know,  are  found  in 
cereals  such  as  oatmeal  and  bran, 
in  nuts  and  fruits  and  in  molasses, 
and  these  are  the  basis  of  all  the 
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8V  KATE  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's    Food    Counselor 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  daily  talks  over 
CBS  at  72  noon,  E.S.T.,  and  her  Friday 
night  variety  show  at  8:00  on  CBS, 
both     sponsored    by    General     Foods. 


Now's  the  time 
to  fill  up  the 
cookie  jar  with 
these  delicious 
energy-building 
oatmeal  and  mo- 
lasses    cookies. 


holiday  recipes  I  have  for  you  this 
month. 

Since  a  well  filled  cookie  jar  is  a 
Christmas  must  I'll  start  with 
recipes  for  the  three  kinds  of  cookies 
pictured  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Oatmeal    Cookies 

4  cups  flour 
1  tsp.  salt 

1  tsp.  soda 

2  tsps.  baking  powder 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 
%  tsp.  cloves 

Vz   tsp.  nutmeg 

2  cups  rolled  oats 
1%  cups  walnuts 
V-Iz  cups  shortening 
Wz  cups  brown  sugar 

4  eggs 

Vz  cup  molasses 
Vi  cup  hot  water 
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Sift  flour  once,  measure,  and  sift 
with  salt,  soda,  baking  powder  and 
spices.  Mix  rolled  oats  and  nuts  with 
flour.  Cream  together  shortening 
and  sugar,  beat  in  eggs  one  at  a  time 
and  add  water  and  molasses.  Com- 
bine the  two  mixtures,  mix  well 
and  drop  by  teaspoon  on  oiled  bak- 
ing sheet.  Bake  at  400  degrees  F. 
Makes  2  dozen  large  cookies. 


% 

1 

2/ 
73 


% 


Rolled  Molasses  Cookies 

tsp.  salt 

cup  flour 

cup  sugar 

cup  molasses 

cup  butter 
1  tsp.  ginger 

Heat  molasses  to  boiling  point, 
add  butter.  Sift  dry  ingredients  to- 
gether and  add  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Drop  by  half  teaspoon  onto 
buttered  baking  sheet,  two  or  three 
inches  apart.  Bake  at  350  degrees 
F.  about  ten  minutes.     Cool  slightly 


DATE  and  NUT  PUDDING 


1 

egg 

%   cup  molasses 

1 

tsp. 

soda    %   CUP  wa/er 

v2 

cups 

flour 

y2 

tsp. 

salt 

Vi 

tsp. 

cinnamon 

Va 

tsp. 

cloves 

Va 

tsp. 

nutmeg 

% 

cup 

chopped  dates 

Va 

cup 

chopped  nuts 

2  tbls. 

melted  shortening 

Beat  egg,  add  molasses,  then 
add  soda  and  water  which  have 
been  mixed  together.  Sift  to- 
gether flour,  salt  and  spices 
and  combine  the  two  mixtures. 
Dredge  nuts  and  dates  in  addi- 
tional flour  and  stir  in  lightly. 
Add  melted  shortening.  Fill 
greased  pudding  mold  %  full, 
cover  tightly,  steam  l'/2  hours. 
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and   roll   each  cookie   over   handle 
of  wooden  spoon. 

Molasses  Cookies 

%  cup  melted  shortening 
1  cup  molasses 
1  cup  brown  sugar 

1  cup  thick  sour  milk 
6  cups  pastry  flour 

V2  tsp.  salt 

2  tsps.  ginger 
4  tsps.  soda 

1  tbl.  lemon  extract 
Mix  melted  fat,  molasses  and 
sugar  until  smooth,  then  add  sour 
milk.  Sift  remaining  dry  ingredients 
and  combine  the  two  mixtures.  Add 
lemon  extract  and  mix  to  stiff 
dough.  Chill.  Roll  on  floured  board 
to  one-third  inch  thickness,  or  roll 
very  thin  for  a  very  crisp  cookie. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  F. 

One  of  the  most  popular  holiday 
desserts  is  the  steamed  pudding,  so 
here  are  two  recipes,  completely 
different  in  flavor  but  equally  de- 
licious. Serve  molasses  hard  sauce 
with  either  one.  The  Date  and  Nut 
Pudding  recipe  accompanies  the  pic- 
ture at  the  left. 


Bran  Fig  Pudding 

cup  flour 

tsps.  baking  powder 

cup  sugar 

tsp.  salt 

cups  whole  bran  shreds 

eggs,  well  beaten 

cup  milk 

cup  melted  shortening 

cups  chopped  figs 
Sift    flour,    measure,    add    baking 
powder,  sugar  and  salt  and  sift  to- 
gether three  times,  then  add  bran. 


1% 
1 
1 
2 
2 

% 

Vs 

1% 


■  Along  with  holiday  meals  comes  the 
steamed  pudding.  For  one  with  an  en- 
tirely new  flavor,  try  this  delicious  Bran 
Fig  pudding  for  the  Christmas  dinner, 
and  decorate  it  with  a  sprig  of  holly. 


Beat  eggs,  add  milk  and  shortening 
and  beat  the  two  mixtures  together. 
Stir  in  figs.  Fill  greased  pudding 
mold  %  full,  cover  tightly  and  steam 
3x/2  hours. 

Molasses  Hard  Sauce 

V4  cup  butter 

1  cup  powdered  sugar 

1  tbl.  molasses 
Va  tsp.  cinnamon 
x/4  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 
Vz  tsp.  vanilla 
Pinch  salt 
Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradu- 
ally and  cream  together  until  light 
and  fluffy.     Add  remaining  ingredi- 
ents and  mix  thoroughly.     Keep  in 
cool  place  until  serving  time.   . 

Here's  a  closing  tip:  The  pud- 
dings may  be  made  in  advance  of 
the  holidays,  so  why  not  start  to 
prepare  them  now,  and  then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  heat  them  just  before 
your  dinner.  This  will  cut  down  on 
your   holiday-time   work. 


POPCORN  TRICKS 

HOLIDAY  time  is  candy  time 
too,    and  the  best   kind   of 
candy  is  the  kind  that's  as  much 
fun  to  make  as  it  is  to  eat.     Try 
these  Molasses  Popcorn  Balls. 
3  quarts  popped  corn 
%  cup  molasses 
1%  cups  sugar 
V2  cup  water 
%  tsp.  vinegar 
V3  tsp.  salt 
2  tbls.  butter 
2  tsps.  vanilla 

Pick  over  popped  corn,  dis- 
carding all  hard  kernels.  Boil 
molasses,  sugar,  water,  vinegar 
and  salt,  without  stirring,  to  270 
degrees  F.,  or  until  it  becomes 
brittle  when  tried  in  cold  water. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  butter 
and  vanilla.  Pour  syrup  grad- 
ually onto  popped  corn,  mixing 
thoroughly.  Form  into  balls 
and  wrap  in  waxed  paper  when 
cool.  They  make  wonderful 
Christmas   tree   decorations. 


What's  New  frorr 


■  Edgar  Bergen  dances  with  his  latest 
"steady,"  Vera  Gilmer,  famous  New  York 
model.  Below,  WBT's  "Aunt  Sally"  is 
Mrs.    Pasco    Powell,    expert    story-teller. 


BY     DAN     SENSENEY 


A  JINX  seems  to  follow  Shirley 
Temple  on  her  radio  appear- 
ances. Last  Christmas,  when 
she  was  on  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
program,  she  was  suffering  from  a 
cold,  and  the  same  thing  happened 
this  Fall  when  she  starred  in  "The 
Littlest  Rebel"  for  the  Lux  Thea- 
ter. Shirley  came  down  with  a  fever 
of  102  degrees  on  Friday,  and 
couldn't  rehearse  either  that  day, 
Saturday,  or  Sunday.  She  finally 
went  on  the  air  after  only  two  re- 
hearsals— and  this  on  the  Lux 
Theater,  which  usually  rehearses 
steadily  for  three  days.  Many  an 
adult  actor  would  have  given  a  bad 
performance  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  Shirley  showed  no  signs 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  rehearsals, 
and  only  a  couple  of  sniffles  hinted 
that  she  had  a  cold. 

*       #       # 

There  was  another  little  difficulty 
connected  with  Shirley's  Lux  Thea- 
ter appearances.  Charlie  Forsyth, 
the  sound-effects  man,  went  into 
a  store  to  buy  nine  pistols  with 
which  to  fire  blank  cartridges,  and 
the  proprietor  called  the  police,  fig- 
uring that  anyone  who  wanted  nine 
pistols  was  up  to  no  good.  It  took  a 
telephone  call  to  Cecil  B.   DeMille 
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to  convince  a  skeptical  guardian  of 
the  law  that  all  Charlie  wanted 
them    for    was    a    Shirley    Temple 

broadcast. 

*  *        * 

Luise  Barclay,  who  plays  Connie 
Tremaine  in  Arnold  Grimm's 
Daughter,  returned  from  her  Mex- 
ican vacation  with  two  more  suit- 
cases than  she  started  out  with. 
Luise  collects  Souvenirs. 

*  *       * 

You'll  be  hearing  Alexander 
Woollcott  as  a  guest  on  several  pro- 
grams this  winter,  and  maybe  on  a 
regular  show  of  his  own  in  the 
spring.  The  moon-faced  Town  Crier 
has  been  ill,  but  now  his  doctor  says 
he's  well  enough  to  go  back  to  work. 
The  illness  sliced  fifty  pounds  off 
the  hitherto  more  than  ample 
Woollcott  figure. 

*  *        * 

It's  getting  so  NBC's  glamour  girls 
line  up  in  the  studio  corridors  to 
watch  the  entrance  of  Bernardine 
Flynn  (Sade,  of  the  Vic  and  Sade 
series).  Bernardine  is  famous  for 
her  very  daring  and  smart  hats,  and 
all  the  girls  want  to  be  sure  to  get 
a  look  at  them.  Her  latest  is  a  flip- 
pant bonnet  of  two  strips  of  black 
felt,  nicely  fitted  to  the  head  in  back 


but  flaring  into  two  butterfly  bows 
in  front.   That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

*  *       * 

Wynn  Murray,  the  20-year-old 
songstress  you  heard  last  season  on 
Fred  Allen's  programs,  is  being 
screen-tested  by  M-G-M  for  a  part 
in    Mickey    Rooney's    new    musical 

picture. 

*  *       * 

Since  Virginia  Verrill's  recent 
marriage  to  Jim  Breyley,  young 
dance-band  manager,  jewelers  are 
crediting  her  with  a  new  idea  in 
designing  jewelry.  The  lovely  singer 
on  Uncle  Walter's  Dog  House  had 
her  wedding  ring  made  with  a  V- 
shaped  slot  on  top,  enabling  the 
ring  to  fit  snugly  against  the  setting 
of  her  marquise  engagement  ring. 
Funny   nobody   ever   thought   of   it 

before. 

*  *       * 

December  23  is  the  date  this  year 
for  one  of  radio's  great  traditional 
Christmas  programs.  Mark  it  down 
on  your  calendar  right  now  to  listen 
to  NBC's  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on 
that  day,  when  Rev.  Francis  C. 
Young  and  his  boy  choristers  pre- 
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oast  to  Coast 


■  Ginny  Simms  and  Kay  Kyser  attend  the 
preview  of  their  new  RKO  film,  "You'll 
Find  Out."  Below,  listen  to  Father 
Young's    Christmas    program    on     NBC. 


sent  their  annual  Christmas  show 
for  the  thirteenth  time  on  the  net- 
work. 

Father  Young  is  pastor  of  St. 
Juliana  Church  in  Chicago.  He  has 
always  loved  to  write  poetry,  and 
in  1922  a  Chicago  station  asked  and 
received  permission  to  read  one  of 
his  Christmas  poems  over  the  air. 
Father  Young,  listening  in  over  a 
friend's  crystal  set,  was  delighted, 
and  the  following  Christmas  he 
himself  stepped  to  the  microphone 
to  read  his  own  poems  and  present 
the  choir  of  boys'  voices  which  he 
had  trained. 

Until  1928  the  program  was  heard 
only  locally  in  Chicago,  but  that 
year  NBC  invited  Father  Young  to 
bring  it  to  the  network,  as  part  of 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  and  since 
then  it  has  become  a  regular  part  of 
radio's  Christmas  season. 

The  program  is  as  simple  and 
beautiful  as  the  Christmas  story  it 
tells.  Against  a  background  of 
Christmas  music,  Father  Young 
reads  his  most  famous  poem, 
"  'Cause  It's  Christmas."  Then  comes 
a  short  sermon — a  plea  for  charity 
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and  tolerance — followed  by  carols 
sung  by  the  choir.  Some  of  the 
carols  are  Father  Young's  own  ver- 
sions of  German  and  Polish  songs. 
This  Christmas,  more  than  any 
other,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
make  a  point  of  listening  to  Father 
Young's  program,  for  its  message  of 

good  will  and  peace. 

#       *       # 

Wisecracks  aplenty  from  the  radio 
stars  who  have  put  their  signatures 
on  cement  blocks  which  are  being 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  Earl 
Carroll  Theater  in  Hollywood.  Jack 
Benny  wrote  "Much  Love,"  and 
Mary  Livingstone  followed  that  up 
with  her  name  and  "Me  Too." 
Edgar  Bergen's  signature  is  in  tiny 


italics,  underneath  a  big,  scrawled 
"Charlie  McCarthy."  Gracie  Allen 
contributed  the  best  one,  though. 
She  looked  at  the  sign  over  the  stage 
door  which  reads,  "Through  these 
portals  pass  the  most  beautiful  girls 
in  the  world,"  and  scribbled  over 
her  own  name:    "What  am  I  doing 

here?" 

*       *        * 

Cupid  made  a  raid  on  the  Big  Sis- 
ter program,  and  bagged  two  vic- 
tims. Fred  Uttal,  the  handsome 
announcer  of  the  show,  married 
Miss  Madeleine  Frick,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  went  on  a  typical 
radio  honeymoon,  lasting  exactly 
two  days.  Betzy  Tuthill,  producer 
of    the     (Continued    on    page    67) 
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■  Edgar   Bergen   dances   with   his   latest 
"steady."  Vera  Gilmer,  famous  New  York 


WBT's    "Aunt   Sally" 


model.      Below,    . 

Mrs.    Pasco    Powell,    expert    story-teller. 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 


■  Ginny  Simms  and  Kay  Kyser  attend  the 
preview  of  their  new  RKO  film,  "Yo_  .. 
Find  Out."  Below,  listen  to  Father 
Young's     Christmas    program     on     NBC. 


BY  DAN  SENSENEY 


A  JINX  seems  to  follow  Shirley 
Temple  on  her  radio  appeal 
i      Last  Christmas,  when 

:,h,    was  "ii  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 

|,  mil.    she    was    ■ . 1 1 1 1 . ■  i  1 1 1 1 ■.    In""    a 

r(l|,|     Qnd    the   same    lima;   happened 

ihi  .  Fall  when  she  starred  In  "The 
i, Mil,,  .i  Rebel"  tor  the  Lux  Thea- 
lei,  Shirley  came  down  with  a  fever 
of  102  degrees  on  Friday,  and 
couldn't  rehearse  either  that  day, 
Saturday,  or  Sunday.    She  finally 

wenl    en   the  air  alter  only   two   re- 

hearsali     and    this    on    the    Lux 

Theater,    which    usually    rehearses 

teadilj    i"i    lime   daj  s     Many  an 

adult  actor  would  have  given  a  bad 

performance    under    such    circ 

stances,  bul  Shirley  showed  no  signs 
,,i  the  lack  ol  adequate  rehearsals, 

inid  onl>    a  couple  of  snillles  hinted 

thai  she  had  a  cold. 

There  was  iinolhei    Utile  difficulty 

connected  with  Shirley's  Lux  Thea- 
tei  appearances,  Charlie  Forsyth, 
the  ound  effects  man,  went  into 
.i  [tore  to  I'm  nine  pistols  with 
which  to  lire  blank  cartnde.es,   and 

the  proprietor  called  the  police,  fig- 
uring that  anyone  who  wanted  nine 
pistols  was  up  i"  i^>  good.  It  took  a 
telephone  call  i"  Cecil  IV  DeMille 
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to  convince  a  skeptical  guardian  of 
the  law  that  all  Charlie  wanted 
them  for  was  a  Shirley  Temple 
broadcast. 

Luise  Barclay,  who  plays  Connie 
Tremaine  in  Arnold  Grimm's 
Daughter,  returned  from  her  Mex- 
ican vacation  with  two  more  suit- 
cases than  she  started  out  with. 
Luise  collects  Souvenirs. 

You'll  be  hearing  Alexander 
Woollcott  as  a  guest  on  several  pro- 
grams this  winter,  and  maybe  on  a 
regular  show  of  his  own  in  the 
spring.  The  moon-faced  Town  Crier 
has  been  ill,  but  now  his  doctor  says 
he's  well  enough  to  go  back  to  work. 
The  illness  sliced  fifty  pounds  off 
the  hitherto  more  than  ample 
Woollcott  figure. 

It's  getting  so  NBC's  glamour  girls 
line  up  in  the  studio  corridors  to 
watch  the  entrance  of  Bernardine 
Flynn  (Sade,  of  the  Vic  and  Sade 
series).  Bernardine  is  famous  for 
her  very  daring  and  smart  hats,  and 
all  the  girls  want  to  be  sure  to  get 
a  look  at  them.  Her  latest  is  a  flip- 
pant bonnet  of  two  strips  of  black 
felt,  nicely  titted  to  the  head  in  back 


but  flaring  into  two  butterfly  bows 
in  front.   That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Wynn  Murray,  the  20-year-old 
songstress  you  heard  last  season  on 
Fred  Allen's  programs,  is  being 
screen-tested  by  M-G-M  for  a  part 
in    Mickey    Rooney's    new    musical 

picture. 

*       *        * 

Since  Virginia  Verrill's  recent 
marriage  to  Jim  Breyley,  young 
dance-band  manager,  jewelers  are 
crediting  her  with  a  new  idea  in 
designing  jewelry.  The  lovely  singer 
on  Uncle  Walter's  Dog  House  had 
her  wedding  ring  made  with  a  V- 
shaped  slot  on  top,  enabling  the 
ring  to  fit  snugly  against  the  setting 
of  her  marquise  engagement  ring- 
Funny  nobody  ever  thought  of  it 
before. 

December  23  is  the  date  this  year 
for  one  of  radio's  great  traditional 
Christmas  programs.  Mark  it  down 
on  your  calendar  right  now  to  listen 
to  NBC's  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on 
that  day,  when  Rev.  Francis  C. 
Young  and  his  boy  choristers  pre- 
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sent  their  annual  Christmas  show 
for  the  thirteenth  time  on  the  net- 
work. 

Father  Young  is  pastor  of  St. 
Juliana  Church  in  Chicago.  He  has 
always  loved  to  write  poetry,  and 
in  1922  a  Chicago  station  asked  and 
received  permission  to  read  one  of 
his  Christmas  poems  over  the  air. 
Father  Young,  listening  in  over  a 
friend's  crystal  set,  was  delighted, 
and  the  following  Christmas  he 
himself  stepped  to  the  microphone 
to  read  his  own  poems  and  present 
the  choir  of  boys'  voices  which  he 
had  trained. 

Until  1928  the  program  was  heard 
only  locally  in  Chicago,  but  that 
year  NBC  invited  Father  Young  to 
bring  it  to  the  network,  as  part  of 
the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  and  since 
then  it  has  become  a  regular  part  of 
radio's  Christmas  season. 

The  program  is  as  simple  and 
beautiful  as  the  Christmas  story  it 
tells.  Against  a  background  of 
Christmas  music,  Father  Young 
reads  his  most  famous  poem, 
"  'Cause  It's  Christmas."  Then  conies 
a  short  sermon — a  plea  for  charity 
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and  tolerance — followed  by  carols 
sung  by  the  choir.  Some  of  the 
carols  are  Father  Young's  own  ver- 
sions of  German  and  Polish  songs. 
This  Christmas,  more  than  any 
other,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
make  a  point  of  listening  to  Father 
Young's  program,  for  its  message  of 

good  will  and  peace. 

•       •       • 

Wisecracks  aplenty  from  the  radio 
stars  who  have  put  their  signatures 
on  cement  blocks  which  are  being 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  Earl 
Carroll  Theater  in  Hollywood.  Jack 
Benny  wrote  "Much  Love."  and 
Mary  Livingstone  followed  that  up 
with  her  name  and  "Me  Too." 
Edgar  Bergen's  signature  is  in  tun 


italics,  underneath  a  big,  scrawled 
"Charlie   McCarthy ."    Grade   Allen 
contributed    Ihe    he  .1    one,     though. 
She  looked  :M  the  sic."  ovei  Hi- 
door  which  readi     "Through 

in  the  world."  and  scribbled  over 

hei    own   name:    "What   am    / 
here?" 

Cupid  made  a  raid  on  tin-  Bl 
ter  pi"                                         o  vic- 
tims.     Fred     Uttai.     the     li: 

announcer    of    the    show,    mai 

Madeleine    Fuck,    oi    South 

■  d    went    on    a    typical 

radio    I  ng    exactly 

two  days.     Bet/y   Tuthill.   producer 

of      lie  IS      67) 
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True 

CBS:  SILVER   THEATER 
NBC-Blue:  Gordon  Orchestra 
NBC- Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 

NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 
NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
NBC-Red:  JACK   BENNY 

CBS:  Screen  Actors  Guild 
NBC-Blue:  Speak  Up  America 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

CBS:  HELEN    HAYES 

NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 
NBC-Blue:  Sherlock  Holmes 
NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winched 
NBC- Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Red:  Serenade  to  Loveliness 

NBC-Red:  Voice  That  Walks  Beside 
You 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 


SUNDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Leon  Janney  is  the  youthful   Richard   of  the   Parker  Family. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  December  1,  8,  15  and  22! 

December  I:  Ted  Malone,  on  the  American  Pilgrimage  program  at  2:00  this  afternoon 
over  NBC-Blue,  visits  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  Salem,  Mass.  .  .  .  Tommy 
Harman,  Michigan's  great  All  American  football  star,  is  a  guest  on  Bill  Stern's  NBC- 
Blue  program  tonight  at  9:45. 

December  8:  Take  your  pick  of  music,  sports  or  drama  today.  .  .  .  Gitta  Gradova, 
pianist,  is  the  guest  star  on  CBS'  New  York  Philharmonic  concert  at  3:00.  .  .  .  Also  at 
3:00,  NBC-Blue's  Great  Plays  program  presents  "Le  Cid"  by  Corneille.  .  .  .  and  on 
Mutual  there's  a  play-by-play  description  of  the  National  League  professional  football 
championship  game.  .  .  .  Ted  Malone  visits  William  Dean  Howells'  home  at  Kittery 
Point,   Me.,  on  NBC-Blue  at  2:00. 

December  15:  Joseph  Schuster,  cellist,  is  the  guest  soloist  on  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
program.  .  .  .  Ted  Malone  visits  O.  Henry's  old  home  in  New  York  City.  .  .  .  NBC's  Great 
Plays   program    presents   "The   Imaginary   Invalid,"   by   Moliere. 

December  22:  The  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  orchestra  has  a  guest  conductor  this  afternoon — 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos.  ...  An  entertaining  variety  show  is  Your  Dream  Has  Come 
True,  on  NBC-Red  at  5:30. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Leon  Janney  in 
The  Parker  Family,  on  NBC-Blue  at  9:15, 
E.S.T.,  rebroadcast  to  the  West  at  9:15, 
P.S.T.,  sponsored   by  Woodbury  Soap. 

A  little  fifteen-minute  program,  tucked 
away  and  almost  hidden  by  Sunday  night's 
big  Bennys,  Bergens,  Hayes,  et  al.,  The 
Parker  Family  is  something  you  may  have 
missed.  You  shouldn't  miss  it.  It's  an  en- 
tertaining   quarter-hour    of    anyone's    time. 

Leon  Janney,  its  star,  is  a  young  man 
who  used  to  be  in  the  movies.  Remember 
him  in  "Courage"  with  Belle  Bennett?  It 
was  the  picture  that  made  him  practically 
overnight  into  what  he  now  calls  "one  of 
those   dreadful   child   stars." 

Leon  was  born  in  Ogden,  Utah.  His 
mother  was  a  former  actress,  Bernice  Ra- 
mon, who  had  given  up  her  career  to 
marry  Nathan  Haines  Janney,  an  Ogden 
businessman.  But  she  was  determined  that 
Leon,  when  he  showed  dramatic  talent, 
should  go  on  to  reach  the  fame  she'd 
never  known.  Before  he  was  three  years 
old,  tow-headed  Leon  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  the  local  Pantages  Theater  to  do 
an  amateur-night  stint,  reciting  "Winken, 
Blinken  and  Nod."  He  couldn't  get  beyond 
the  second  line,  but  the  smell  of  grease- 
paint was  in  his  nostrils  and  his  career 
went  on  from   there. 


Until  he  was  nine,  Leon  toured  the 
Pantages  Circuit  as  a  monologist,  lectur- 
ing vaudeville  audiences  on  the  high  cost 
of  living,  short  skirts,  and  the  evils  of 
politics.  Between  tours  he  managed  to 
attend  the  Page  Military  Academy.  Twice 
he  was  suspended  from  school,  once  for 
talking  too  much  and  once  for  helping 
himself  from  the  school  garden. 

Los  Angeles  was  his  next  stop-off.  He 
worked  in  the  movies  and  attended  school 
with  Ann  Shirley,  Betty  Grable,  Anita 
Louise  and  Frankie  Darro.  He  was  sus- 
pended from  school  again,  too,  for 
prank  of  some  kind.  After  his  final  gradua- 
tion in  1932,  Leon  and  his  mother  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  has  appeared  in  Broad- 
way stage  plays  as  well  as  on  the  air. 

Leon  is  twenty-three  now,  blue-eyed  and 
yellow-haired.  His  publicity  man  wouldn't 
admit  it,  but  Leon  has  been  married,  al- 
though he  isn't  now.  His  wife  was  movie- 
actress  Jessica  Pepper,  and  they  were  di- 
vorced a  few  years  ago.  As  you  can  see 
from  the  picture  above,  Leon  has  enough 
Hollywood  blood  in  his  veins  to  hate  ties 
and  collars,  and  never  wears  them  (or  a 
hat  either)   if  he  can  avoid  it. 

He's  an  expert  amateur  musician,  strictly 
in  the  classical  vein,  and  dislikes  most  swing 
music  very  much. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

RAY  MONTGOMERY— the  18-year-old  college  boy  who 
plays  the  part  of  Noel  Chandler  in  Irene  Rich's  dramatic 
serial.  Dear  John,  tonight.  Ray  is  a  journalism  student  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  auditioned  for 
Irene's  program  just  for  fun — surprising  himself  and  all 
his  friends  by  being  successful.  He's  still  in  school, 
and   still    expects   to    make   newspaper   work   his    career. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
9:15  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

9:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  Mac  Hugh 

10:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
10:00  NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

10:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
10:15  NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

10:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

11:00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
11:00  NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
11:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

11:15  CBS:  Martha  Webster 

11:15  NBC- Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

11:30  NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

11:30  NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

12:00  CBS:  KATE  SMITH   SPEAKS 
12:00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
12:15  NBC- Red:  The  O'Neiir 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
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CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
CBS-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Orchestra 
NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC- Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Lecture  Hall 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC- Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC- Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

7:30  CBS:  BLONDIE 

7:30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

7:30  NBC-Red:  BURNS   AND   ALLEN 

:00  CBS:  Those  We  Love 
8:00  NBC-Blue:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
8:00  NBC- Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 

:30  CBS:  Howard  and  Shelton 

:30  MBS:  Boake  Carter 
3:30  NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 
3:30  NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

9:00  CBS:  LUX   THEATER 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Doctor  I.Q. 

9:30  NBC- Red:  Show  Boat 

00  CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

00  NBC-Red:  America  Sings   


MONDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Mary  Margaret  McBride  interviews  the  King  of  Jazz,  Paul  Whiteman. 

Tune-In  Bulletin  for  December  2,  9.  16  and  23! 

December  2:    Tonight's   Lux  Theater   play,   unless  there's   a   sudden   change   of   plans,    is 

"Knute  Rockne,  All  American,"  starring  Pat  O'Brien. 
December   9:     A    beautifully    written    and    acted    serial    is    Lone    Journey,    on    NBC-Red 

this  afternoon  at  5:15. 
December    16:     Percy   Faith,   musical    director  of  America   Sings,   on    NBC-Red    at    10:00 

tonight,   is  providing  some  very  enticing   harmonies.     Better  listen   in. 
December  23:    A  clever  fifteen-minute   play,   complete  in  itself,   is  the  Short  Short  Story, 

on  CBS  this  morning  at  11:00. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Mary  Margaret 
McBride,  talking  about  things  that  interest 
all  women,  on  CBS  at  3:00  P.M.,  E.S.T., 
sponsored  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis- 
sion. 

Feminine  commentators  are  rare  in 
radio,  compared  to  the  host  of  masculine 
ones.  But  the  few  women  who  do  make  a 
business  of  talking  into  a  microphone  are 
outstandingly  popular.  Like  Mary  Mar- 
garet McBride,  who  has  one  of  the  most 
friendly    radio    personalities    in    the    world. 

Mary  Margaret  is  an  unorthodox  person. 
She  makes  a  business  of  surprising  her 
sponsor  as  well  as  her  listeners,  and  never 
allows  herself  to  be  tied  down  to  a  script. 
Up  until  broadcast  time,  her  scripts  usu- 
ally consist  of  a  couple  of  pencilled  notes, 
and  before  she  has  talked  very  long  even 
they  are  crumpled  up  into  a  ball  and 
tossed   away. 

Most  of  all,  Mary  Margaret  likes  to  find 
out  the  interesting  things  about  places  and 
people  everyone  else  takes  for  granted.  For 
instance,  in  a  talk  about  the  wonders  of 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  she  devoted  at 
least  as  much  time  to  talking  about  the 
manners  and  ability  of  the  young  man  who 
was  her  guide  as  she  did  about  the  various 
exhibits.  And  once  she  made  a  whole 
broadcast   about   a    Broadway   flea    circus. 

Mary  Margaret  is  ample  of  figure,  with 
iron-gray  hair  worn  in  a  shingle  bob.  She 
has  hundreds  of  friends,  but  never  accepts 
a  social  engagement  unless  she's  sure  that 
in  doing  so  she  will  get  a  story.  That's  be- 
cause she  knows  how  valuable  time  is.  She 
learned    that  when   she   was   a    high-school 


graduate  in  her  home  town  of  Paris,  Mis- 
souri. Her  great-aunt  offered  her  a  free 
college  education,  but  there  was  a  string 
attached — if  she  accepted,  she'd  have  to 
study  to  be  a  dean  of  women.  Mary  Mar- 
garet wanted  to  be  a  newspaper  woman 
instead,  so  she  turned  the  offer  down  and 
worked  her  way  through  college.  Between 
classes,  she  looked  after  faculty  children 
and  worked  as  reporter,  part-time  editor, 
advertising  salesman  and  typesetter  on 
the  local  newspaper. 

Several  years  of  newspaper  work  led  to 
magazine  writing,  and  she  would  probably 
never  have  turned  to  radio  if  the  stock- 
market  crash  hadn't  come  along  in  1929 
and  wiped  out  her  savings  while  at  the 
same  time  ruining  many  of  her  most 
profitable  literary  markets.  So  she  audi- 
tioned for  a  local  New  York  station  that 
wanted  a  woman  to  be  a  radio  "Grand- 
mother," giving  household  hints.  She  got 
the  job,  but  "Grandmother"  lasted  only 
three  days.  In  the  middle  of  a  broadcast, 
Mary  Margaret  suddenly  announced  that 
she  couldn't  cook  very  well,  didn't  like 
housekeeping,  was  really  only  a  reporter, 
and  was  killing  off  her  radio  "family"  so 
she  could  be  herself.  She  thought  then,  and 
still  thinks,  that  women  got  enough  domestic 
advice  from  experts,  and  the  best  thing 
she  could  do  was  to  bring  them  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  about  things  that  in- 
terested  her  as  a   reporter. 

She  must  have  been  right.  Because  she's 
still  going  strong.  And  by  the  way,  she 
still  finds  time  to  write.  Her  new  book, 
"How  Dear  to  My  Heart,"  is  just  out. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

MURIEL  BREMNER — once  of  Hollywood,  who  now  lives  in 
Chicago  and  plays  the  role  of  Fredrika  Lang  on  The  Guid- 
ing Light  over  NBC.  Muriel  began  her  career  on  the  stage 
of  the  Pasadena  Playhouse.  In  a  Shakespearean  play,  she 
was  onstage  when  a  super  in  the  wings  fired  an  arrow.  It 
went  through  her  hat,  narrowly  missing  her  head,  and 
Muriel  decided  radio  was  a  safer  place  than  the  stage. 


Complete  Programs  from  November  27  to  December  26 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


8:30  NBC-Red  :Gene  and  Glenn 
9:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
15  CBS:  School  ol  the  Air 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  off  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storn 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wiffe  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  off  Life 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  off  Helen  Treni 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
NBC- Red:  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
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NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wiffe 


CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC- Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC- Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  News 
NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY    ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

CBS:  Helen  Menken 

NBC- Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 
MBS:  Wythe  Williams 
NBC-Blue:  Ben  Bernie 
NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

CBS:  FIRST  NIGHTER 
MBS:  La  Rosa  Concerts 
NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 

CBS:  We,  the  People 

NBC- Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 
NBC-Blue:  Meet  Mr.  Weeks 
NBC-Red:  McGee  and  Molly 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
00  NBC-Red:  Bob  Hope 

30  NBC-Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 

45ICBS    News  of  the  War 


TUESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Wythe  Williams,   MBS's  international   news   prophet. 
Tune-In    Bulletin   for    December   3,    10,    17   and    24! 

December   3:     Some   very   delightful    music  that  you    may    be    neglecting    is   on   the    La 

Rosa  Concert,  heard   on   Mutual  stations  tonight  at  8:30,   E.S.T. 
December    10:    Nomination  for  the   best-humored   of  the  quiz  programs:     Battle  of  the 

Sexes,  with  Frank  Crumit  and  Julia  Sanderson,  on  NBC-Red  tonight  at  9:00. 
December   17:    That  Bob  Hope  fellow  is  continuing  his  upward  climb  to  the  very  peak 

of  comedy  fame.    Don't  forget  that  he's  on  the  air  tonight  at   10:00,  over  NBC-Red. 
December  24:  It's  Christmas  Eve,  and  all  the  programs  will  be  featuring  those  beautiful 

carols.    Best  musical   bets:    Fred  Waring's  Pleasure  Time  at  7:00,   Lanny   Ross  at  7:15, 

Ben  Bernie  at  8:00,  La   Rosa  Concert  at  8:30. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Wythe  Williams, 
news  commentator,  on  Mutual  at  8:00, 
E.S.T.,  with  a  rebroadcast  to  the  West  at 
7:30,  P.S.T.,  sponsored  by  American  Safety 
Razors. 

The  startling  thing  about  Wythe  Williams 
is  that  he  does  what  other  commentators 
don't — he  predicts  things  that  will  take 
place  in  the  future.  He  doesn't  use  a 
crystal  ball  or  tell  fortunes  with  cards,  but 
he  does  seem  to  have  private  information 
from  Europe  which  helps  him  to  know 
what's  going  to  happen  before  it  happens. 
You  may  find  him  irritating,  but  you've 
got  to  admit  he  has  often  been  right. 
Here  are  some  of  his  news  predictions  that 
have  come  true: 

In  August,  1939,  as  a  guest  on  a  Hobby 
Lobby  program,  Wythe  told  Lowell  Thomas 
that  Europe  would  be  in  another  war  by 
September  6.  England  and  France  declared 
war  on  Germany  September  3. 

In  June,  1939,  he  predicted  that  Russia 
and  Germany  would  sign  a  non-aggres- 
sion pact.  This  happened  in  August.  On 
February  28,  1940,  he  said  Denmark  would 
soon   be   invaded — and   it  was,   on  April   8. 

Wythe  won't  tell  how  he  gets  his  in- 
formation from  abroad,  except  that  he  has 
"certain  sources"  there  and  that  some  of 
the  news  comes  to  him  by  cable  and  wire, 
some  by  mail,  some  by  telephone  and 
some  through  personal  contact.  All  this 
drives  other  reporters  and  news  commenta- 
tors crazy  with  curiosity  and   envy. 

Wythe  may  have  organized  his  own  news- 
gathering  syndicate  in  Europe  before  he 
left  there  in  1936.  He  was  sure  then  that 
there    would    be    another    war.     Twenty-six 


years  of  being  European  correspondent  for 
various  New  York  papers  had  given  him 
a  knowledge  of  continental  politics  and 
diplomacy  second  to  none.  After  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  he  wrote  a  book, 
"Dusk  of  Empire,"  and  became  editor  of 
the  newspaper,  Greenwich  Time.  His  radio 
work  started  when  a  sponsor  heard  his 
prediction  on  the  Hobby  Lobby  program 
and  was  so  impressed  he  hired  W  the  to 
be  a  commentator  for  him  and  put  him  on 
one  of  the  biggest  lists  of  stations  ever 
assigned    a    news   broadcaster. 

Wythe  was  born  fifty-nine  years  ago  in 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  didn't  become  a  re- 
porter until  several  years  after  he  gradu- 
ated from  college.  In  between,  he  worked 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  leaving  it 
to  be  a  reporter  on  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Skipping  from  paper  to  paper,  it 
took  him  four  years  to  work  up  to  the  New 
York  World,  and  it  was  while  he  was  on 
that  paper  that  he  went  to  Europe  on  a 
vacation.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the 
same  day  Edward  VII  died,  and  there  was 
no  more  vacation.  His  paper  cabled  him 
to  help  cover  the  funeral,  and  his  career 
as   a    European   correspondent   was   begun. 

In  1913  Wythe  married  Viola  Irwin,  and 
they  now  have  three  sons,  Wilbur,  David 
Irwin,  and  Ian  Wythe.  The  family  lives  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  where  one  of  their 
closest  friends  is  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon, 
the  well-known  author.  In  fact,  van  Loon 
recently  wrote  a  book  called  "Invasion,"  a 
fantasy  dealing  with  Hitler's  invasion  of 
America,  and  played  a  rather  grisly  joke 
on  Wythe  by  telling,  in  the  book,  of 
Wythe's  death! 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

ALISON  SKIPWORTH — the  veteran  movie  actress  who  re- 
cently joined  the  cast  of  Portia  Faces  Life,  playing  the  part 
of  Meg  Griffin.  "Skippy"  is  eccentric,  and  loves  it.  She 
hates  making  movies,  but  lived  and  worked  in  Hollywood 
for  years.  She  hates  to  listen  to  the  radio,  but  always 
keeps  it  on  in  her  home.  She  dislikes  children,  but  goes 
out  of  her  way  to  see  one.  Once  a  reigning  beauty  of  the 
London  and  New  York  stages,  she  now  complains  that  she 
never  made  any  money  until  she  got  old  and  ugly.  Many 
years  ago  she  and  her  English  painter  husband,  Frank  Skip- 
worth,  were  separated,  but  they  have  never  been  divorced. 
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8:30  NBC-Blue.  Ray  Perkins 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
9:15  CBS    School  of  the  Air 

9:45  CBS;  Bachelor's  Children 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

10:00  CBS    By  Kathleen  Norris 
10:00  NBC-Red    This  Small  Town 

10:15  CBS.  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
10:15  NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45  CBS;  Woman  of  Courage 

10:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
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NBC-Red     KAY   KYSER      ~ 


WEDNESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  "Mr.    District    Attorney"    and    "Miss    Miller" — Jay   Jostyn    and    Vicki    Vola. 
Tune-In  Bulfetin  for  November  27,   December  4,  11,   18  and  25! 

November  27:  Fifteen  minutes  of  the  newest  Hollywood  gossip  is  provided  by  Hedda 
Hopper  on  CBS  at  6:15.     The  gossip's  good,  even  though  Hedda's  delivery  is  affected. 

December  4:  A  program  for  all  good  Americans  is  the  Cavalcade  of  America,  on  NBC- 
Red   at  7:30,   dramatizing   stirring   incidents  in   our  history. 

December  II:  If  you  grown-ups  think  you're  smart,  listen  tc  the  Quiz  Kids  at  8:00  on 
NBC-Blue,  and   you'll   be  taken   down   a    peg.     You'll   have  fun  too,  though. 

December  18:  Just  one  week  left  until  Christmas,  so  speed  up  on  your  shopping.  And 
tonight,   relax  by  tuning   in   Fred  Allen's  comedy  on  CBS  at  9:00. 

December  25:  Christmas  Day,  and  there  will  be  special  broadcasts  on  all  networks.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  one  Mutual  has  scheduled  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission 
in  California.  .  .  .  Val  Ernie  and  his  orchestra  open  tonight  at  El  Patio,  Miami  Beach, 
broadcasting   over   NBC. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Mr.  District  At- 
torney, on  NBC-Red  at  9:30,  E.S.T.,  re- 
broadcast  to  the  West  at  9:30,  P.S.T., 
sponsored    by   Vitalis. 

This  is  not  a  program  about  New  York's 
famous  District  Attorney,  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
although  it  was  probably  inspired  by  his 
racket-busting  adventures.  Because  the 
District  Attorney  of  the  program  isn't  men- 
tioned by  name,  many  listeners  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Dewey  is 
present  in  the  studio,  re-enacting  some  of 
his  exploits.  That  isn't  so.  The  D.  A.  is 
played  by  Jay  Jostyn,  a  tall,  slim,  hand- 
some radio  actor. 

For  the  last  six  years  Jay,  in  spite  of  his 
youth  and  good  looks,  has  been  a  specialist 
in  character  roles.  Not  until  this  Fall  was 
he  ever  cast  as  a  romantic  leading  man, 
when  he  got  the  part  of  Frank  Hodges  in 
This  Small  Town,  the  NBC  serial.  Some  of 
his  other  roles  are  Frank  Klabber  in  Hill- 
top House,  Pa  Parker  in  The  Parker  Family, 
Ben  Porter  in  Second  Husband,  and  Jackie 
in  Our  Gal  Sunday.  With  his  services  in 
such  demand,  it's  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
he's  one  of  the  highest-paid  actors  in  radio, 
frequently  earning  up  to  $1000  a  week. 

Jay  is  married,  and  he  and  his  wife  live 
quietly  in  an  apartment  suburb  of  New  York, 
where  his  greatest  interest  in  what  little 
leisure  time  he  has  is  organizing  dramatic 
groups  among  children  and  directing  them 
in  stage  productions.  On  rare  evenings 
off,   he  and   Mrs.  Jostyn  go  to  the  theater. 


Since  Jay  plays  Mr.  D.  A.,  although  his 
name  isn't  mentioned  on  the  program,  he 
gets  all  the  fan  mail  addressed  to  the 
character.  After  the  Republican  conven- 
tion this  Spring,  when  Willkie  was  nomi- 
nated instead  of  Dewey,  he  received  bags 
of  mail  expressing  sincere  regret.  Other 
letters  call  on  him,  as  District  Attorney, 
to  solve  all  sorts  of  alleged  crimes.  Jay 
used  to  answer  these  letters  personally, 
but  he  finally  gave  up.  Now  he  forwards 
the  complaints  to  the  proper  officials  with 
notes  explaining  how  he  got  them  in  the 
first   place. 

Vicki  Vola,  who  plays  the  role  of  Mr. 
D.  A.'s  secretary,  Miss  Miller,  is  an  actress 
who  is  always  at  her  best  in  an  adventurous 
type  of  program.  You  hear  her  on  the 
Crime  Doctor,  Perfect  Crime,  Who  Knows, 
and  other  action-shows.  Vicki  has  deep 
coppery  hair  and  an  eager,  animated  face. 
She's  one  of  the  most  superstitious  mem- 
bers of  a  superstitious  profession,  loves 
Hungarian  music  and  ravioli,  and  hasn't 
yet  met  the  man  she  could  fall  in  love 
with. 

Denver  is  Viclti's  home  town;  Milwaukee 
is  Jay's.  Jay  had  a  lengthy  stage  career 
before  coming  to  radio,  but  Vicki  went  on 
the  air  in  Denver  soon  after  leaving  school, 
and  jumped  into  the  big  time  when  a  spon- 
sor bought  a  sustaining  program  she  was 
on  and  moved  it  and  the  entire  cast  to 
Hollywood.  Four  years  in  Hollywood  led 
to  offers  that   brought  her  to   New  York. 


JANUARY,  19*1 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

AL  GOODMAN — who  is  back  on  the  air  after  too  long  an 
absence,  directing  the  music  for  Fred  Allen's  program  on 
CBS  tonight.  Al  used  to  be  the  late  Flo  Ziegfeld's  fa- 
vorite musical  comedy  maestro,  and  broke  into  radio  when 
Flo  brought  his  shows  to  the  air.  Since  then  he's  led 
the  orchestra  for  virtually  every  singing  star  in  opera 
and  concert.  Al  is  short,  stocky  and  genial.  He  manages 
to  get  along  with  only  four  or  five  hours  of  sleep  and 
does  most  of  his  work  at  night.  He  was  born  in  Russia, 
but  fled  from  there  when  he  was  a  boy,  hidden  in  a  load 
of  vegetables  in  a  cart.    His  family  settled  in   Baltimore. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


8:30  NBC-Rod:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
9:05  NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

:      .  ...  ■■.,,, 

i     d:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC- Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC- Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Houi 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
NBC- Red:  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Blue:  Margaret  C.  Banninq 
NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC- Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Adventures  in  Science 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC- Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  News 

NBC- Red:  Lil  Abner 
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CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Bob  Edge 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC- Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 
NBC-Red:  Bob  Crosby 

NBC- Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Ask  It  Basket 
MBS:  Wythe  Williams 
NBC-Blue:  Pot  o'  Gold 
NBC-Red:  Good  News 

CBS:  Strange  As  It  Seems 
NBC-Blue:  Fame  and  Fortune 
NBC-Red:  The  Aldrich  Family 

CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES 

NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Philharmonic 

NBC-Red:   KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 

NBC-Blue:  America's  Town  Meeting 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

CBS:  Choose  Up  Sides 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Americana 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 


THURSDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Ed  East  gives  a  really  tough  question  to  an  Aslc-lt-Basket  contestant. 

Tune-In   Bulletin   for   November  28,   December   5,    12.    19   and   26! 

November    28:     Important    listening    for    Thursday    nights    is    the    Town    Meeting    of    the 

Air  on  NBC-Blue  at  9:35.     The  subject  tonight  is  "What  Kind  of  World  Order  Do  We 

Want?" 
December  5:    Tommy  Dorsey's  Fame  and  Fortune  program  on  NBC-Blue  at  8:30  is  bright 

and   gay,   and   offers  a   chance  to   hear  songs  written   by  unknown   composers.     Maybe 

they'll   be  the  hits  of  tomorrow. 
December    12:     The    Town    Meeting    of   the    Air   subject   for    tonight    is    "What    Are    We 

Preparing  to  Defend?"  and  it  should  start  a  hot-and-heavy  discussion. 
December    19:    "Is   America    Re-arming    Efficiently?"   is  the   subject  they'll   talk   about   on 

tonight's  Town   Meeting  of  the  Air. 
December  26:   Who  will  win   Horace   Heidt's   prize  of  a  thousand   dollars  on  the   Pot  O' 

Gold   program  tonight?  .  .  .  The  Town   Meeting   of  the  Air  discusses  "What  Does  the 

Public  Owe  the  Citizen  Soldier?" 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  Ask-lt- 
Basket,  with  Ed  East  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, on  CBS  at  8:00,  rebroadcast  to  the 
West  at  8:30,  P.S.T. — sponsored  by  Colgate 
Dental    Cream. 

Although  it  suffers  from  one  of  the  worst 
titles  ever  devised  by  man,  the  Ask-lt- 
Basket  is  one  of  radio's  most  entertaining 
quiz  programs.  Its  new  master  of  cere- 
monies and  head  quizzer,  Ed  East,  helps 
make  it  so. 

He's  a  fat  man,  Ed  East  is,  and  doesn't 
mind  admitting  it.  Standing  six  feet  one, 
he  weighs  265  pounds,  living  proof  that  a 
lifetime  in  show  business  doesn't  always 
impart  a  lean  and  hungry  look. 

Born  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  Ed  went  to 
school  with  Hoagy  Carmichael,  who  rose  to 
fame  later  with  his  tune  "Star  Dust"  and 
many  other  hits.  Ed  interrupted  his  own 
education  when  he  was  fifteen,  by  running 
away  from  home  to  join  a  carnival.  He 
says  he's  never  regretted  the  act.  In  the 
carnival  he  started  out  as  odd-jobs  boy 
and  finally  worked  his  way  up  to  being  the 
barker  for  a  high  diver.  Then  the  carnival 
closed  and  Ed  went  back  home  to  complete 
his  education. 

When  he  was  seventeen  and  out  of 
school,  he  tried  vaudeville  as  a  black-face 
comedian,  but  didn't  get  very  far.  He 
made  his  debut  in  Indianapolis,  got  stage 
fright,  and  was  withdrawn  after  one  dis- 
astrous performance.  So  he  gave  up 
vaudeville    and    took    to    leading    a    dance 


band.  Later,  he  managed  to  conquer  his 
stage  fright  and  now  is  one  of  the  best 
masters  of  ceremonies  in  radio. 

In  1928  Ed  met  Ralph  Dumke,  another 
hefty  gentleman,  and  together  they 
formed  the  comedy  team,  "Sisters  of 
the  Skillet."  They  made  their  radio  debut 
over  station  WGN  in  Chicago.  After  eight 
weeks  nearly  everyone  at  WGN  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  station  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  they'd  take  their  act  some- 
where else.  Harry  Selinger,  the  boss, 
thought  otherwise,  and  his  confidence  in- 
terested a  sponsor  in  them. 

Ed  and  Ralph  have  split  up  their  part- 
nership now,  but  they're  still  good  friends. 
Ed  came  to  the  Ask-lt-Basket  this  Fall  from 
another  quiz  show,  Name  It  and  Take  It. 

Besides  being  a  comedian,  Ed  is  quite 
a  composer.  He  has  written  about  500 
songs  which  have  been  published,  and  more 
which  haven't.  At  one  time  he  used  to 
dash  off  ten  songs  a  week  for  the  "Sisters 
of  the  Skillet"  act.  He'd  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  claim  that  they  were 
all  masterpieces. 

He  takes  life  easily,  and  his  favorite  say- 
ing is  the  one  about  "Today  is  the  to- 
morrow you  worried  about  yesterday — ana 
it  never  happened."  He's  never  in  his 
life  had  enough  fishing  or  cold   beans. 

If  you  ever  get  to  be  a  contestant  on 
the  Ask-lt-Basket,  you'll  discover  just  how 
much  Ed  helps  the  program.  He's  a  mas- 
ter at  putting  people  at  their  ease. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

CONNIE  HAINES — the  lovely  vocalist  on  Tommy  Dorsey's 
Fame  and  Fortune  program  tonight  on  NBC.  Connie's  real 
name  is  Yvonne  Marie  Ja  Mais,  which  is  pretty  but  too 
hard  to  pronounce,  she  says.  The  greatest  problem  of 
her  life  is  her  smallness — she's  exactly  five  feet  tall 
and  has  a  terrible  time  finding  size  3  shoes  and  size  10 
dresses.  Born  in  Savannah,  Ga..  Connie  made  her  profes- 
sional debut  at  the  age  of  four.  When  she  was  fourteen 
she  began  a  career  of  vaudeville  and  night  club  singing 
which  finally  led  her  to  a  featured  spot  with  Tommy  Dor- 
sey.     She's    almost    nineteen    years    old,    and    a    brunette. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
9:15  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

9:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

10:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
10:00  NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

10:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
10:15  NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

10:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

11:00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
11:00  NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
11:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 


11:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

11:30  NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

11:30  NBC- Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
12:00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
12:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30  CBS.  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 

1:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45  CBS-  Road  of  Life 

2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

2:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45  CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

2:45  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

3:00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15  MBS:  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
3:15  NBC-Blue.  Honeymoon  Hill 
3:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

3:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45  CBS:  Exploring  Space 
3:45  NBC-Blue.  Just  Plain  Bill 
3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00  CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
4:15  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:15  NBC- Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15  CBS:  The  O'Neills 

5:15  NBC- Red:  Lone  Journey 

5:30  NBC- Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

4:45    5:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

5:45     5:45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

4:45    5:45  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:00    6:00  CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
5:00    6:00  NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

5:05    6:05  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

5:15    6:15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

0    6:30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

5:45    6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

6:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

6:00    7:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

6:00    7:00  NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 

6:00    7:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

6:15    7:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

9:30    7:30  CBS:  Al  Pearce 

6:30    7:30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

6:30    7:30  NBC-Red:  Alec  Templeton 

7:00    8:00  CBS:  KATE   SMITH 

7:00    8:00  NBC-Blue:  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

7:00    8:00  NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

7:30     8:30  NBC-Red:  INFORMATION  PLEASE 

8:00    9:00  CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
1:00     9:00  NBC-Blue:  Gangbusters 
8:00    9:00  NBC-Red:  Waltz  Time 

8:30     9:30  MBS:  I   Want  a  Divorce 

8:30     9:30  NBC-Red:  ARCH  OBOLER'S   PLAYS 

9:00  10:00  CBS:  Bob  Ripley  

9:00  10:00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing      

9:00  10:00  NBC-Reel    Wingsof Destiny  


FRIDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Kate    Smith's   two    comediennes — Nan    Rae    and    Maude    Davis. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  November  29,  December  6,  13  and  20! 

November  29:  Nazimova,  the  great  Russian  actress,  stars  tonight  in  one  of  those 
haunting  Arch  Oboler  plays,  "The  Women  Stayed  at  Home.".  Time — 9:30  on 
NBC-Red.  .  .  .  Xavier  Cugat  and  his  band  open  at  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Cincinnati,   playing   over  CBS. 

December  6:  Arch  Oboler's  play  for  tonight  is  "The  Visitor  from  Hades,"  starring  Helen 
Mack  of  the  movies.  .  .  .  On  Mutual,  also  at  9:30,  is  "I  Want  a  Divorce,"  starring  Joan 
Blondell,   who   doesn't. 

December  13:  Xavier  Cugat's  band  opens  at  the  Chase  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  playing 
on  NBC.  Xavier's  music  is  reaching  new  highs  in  popularity  these  days.  .  .  .  Arch 
Oboler's  play  is  "Mr.  Ginsberg,"  with   Benny  Rubin  as  guest  star. 

December  20:  Woody  Herman  and  his  orchestra  open  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  and  you 
can  listen  to  their  music  on  NBC.  .  .  .  Arch  Oboler's  play  is  "These  Are  Your  Brothers." 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Nan  Rae  and 
Maude  Davis,  on  Kate  Smith's  Variety 
Hour,  heard  over  CBS  at  8:00,  E.S.T.,  re- 
broadcast  to  the  West  at  9:00,  P.S.T.— 
sponsored    by   Grape   Nuts. 

As  an  answer  to  the  cry  that  there's 
nothing  new  in  radio,  listen  to  Nan  Rae 
and  Maude  Davis,  who  began  their  air- 
career  last  season  with  a  guest  appear- 
ance on  Kate  Smith's  hour,  were  heard 
every  week  for  a  while  with  Eddie  Cantor 
this  Fall,  and  have  now  switched  back  to 
Kate  Smith  to  fill  what  everyone  expects 
to  be  a   regular  spot  on   her  program. 

Nan  is  the  "straight  woman"  on  this 
comedy  team,  the  one  who  is  sane.  Maude 
is  the  zany  "Mrs.  Waterfall,"  mother  of 
ten  children  and  loving  wife  of  "Stanis- 
laus," who  never  appears  on  the  air  but 
whom  every  listener  must  feel  he  knows  in- 
timately by  the  time  Mrs.  Waterfall 
finishes  telling   about  him. 

In  real  life,  Nan  and  Maude  are  sis- 
ters, and  veterans  of  a  varied  career  in 
vaudeville.  They  were  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  a  Scotch  family  named  Clark. 
A  third  sister,  Alice,  older  than  Nan  or 
Maude  and  now  dead,  was  a  professional 
dancer,  and  taught  Nan  to  assist  her  in 
her  stage  act.  Then  Alice  married  and 
retired,  and  Maude  joined  Nan  in  the  act. 
They  became  a  song-and-piano  team,  and 
toured  the  country's  vaudeville  houses 
for  years  as  the  Clark  Sisters. 

When  vaudeville  collapsed  ten  years 
ago,   Nan   and   Maude   retired.      Both  were 


married  and  widowed  by  that  time,  and 
they  thought  they'd  earned  a  rest.  But 
resting  wasn't  as  much  fun  as  they'd 
thought,  and  they  got  restless.  It  oc- 
curred to  them  that  radio  had  plenty  of 
masculine  comedy  teams,  and  plenty  of 
mixed  teams,  but  no  strictly  feminine  com- 
binations. They'd  fix  that  lack  up,  they 
decided,  and  so  they  changed  their  names, 
for  luck,  and  created  their  present  comedy 
characters. 

It  took  them  three  years  to  get  into 
radio  with  their  idea,  by  way  of  appear- 
ances in  Broadway  shows,  but  they're  on 
the  air  now,   and   doing  very  well. 

The  sisters  live  together  in  Hollis,  Long 
Island,  where  they  have  a  comfortable, 
pleasant  home.  Nan,  who  is  blonde,  has 
three  daughters,  and  Maude,  the  brunette, 
has  one  son.  They're  not  at  all  "typical" 
vaudeville  people;  in  fact,  seeing  them  at 
home  you'd  never  think  they  had  anything 
to  do  with  show  business.  Nan  is  always 
working  on  a  crazy  quilt,  and  Maude 
spends  a  lot  of  time  fussing  over  her  pet 
goldfish.  They  remind  you  of  a  pair  of 
small-town  widows. 

When  you  listen  to  them  on  the  air,  one 
of  the  most  striking  things  is  Maude's  high- 
pitched,  rather  flat  voice.  It's  an  acci- 
dent. When  she  first  played  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Waterfall  she  had  a  cold,  and  was 
forced  to  raise  her  voice  to  this  pitch  to 
project  it  through  the  auditorium.  Its 
discordant  creakiness  got  so  many  laughs 
she  kept  it  as   part  of  the  character. 


JANUARY,  1941 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

CHESTER  STRATTON— who  plays  Monte  Kayden  in  The 
O'Neills  and  Mark  Scott  in  Against  the  Storm.  Chester 
was  born  of  theatrical  parents  in  New  Jersey  on  July  31, 
1912.  At  the  age  of.  ten  he  fell  in  love  with  a  bareback 
rider  in  a  circus  and  ran  away  to  be  with  her.  He  was 
soon  returned  to  his  parents,  though,  and  toured  the 
country  with  them  in  Chautauqua  and  vaudeville.  Although 
he's  been  in  the  theatrical  profession  most  of  his  life,  there 
have  been  lay-off  periods  when  Chester  drove  a  furniture 
truck,  sold  washing  machines,  and  worked  his  way  to 
Europe  on  an  oil  tanker.    He  has  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


CBS:  News  off  Europe 
NBC-Red:  News 


NBC-Blue:  Clou  tier's  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Crackerjack  Quartet 


CBS:   Odd    Side  of  trie  News 


NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 


CBS:  Press  News 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  News 


NBC-Red:  Texas  Jim  Robertson 


CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 
NBC- Ken    Watch  Your  Step 


CBS:  Honest  Abe 
NBC-Red:  Wise  Man 


NBC- Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 

CBS:  Welcome  Lewis'  Sinqing  Bee 
NBC-Blue:  Sid  Walton 
NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 


CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
NBC-Blue:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Deep  River  Boys 
NBC-Red:  Song  Folks 

NBC-Red:  Fed.  Women's  Clubs 


CBS:  Dorian  String  Quartet 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

NBC-Red:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

CBS    Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  American  Education 

Forum 
NBC-Red:  Milestones  in  Music 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 

CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Red:  Callinq  Stamp  Collectors 

CBS:  Football 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

NBC-Blue:  Metropolitan  Opera 
(Dec.  7) 


NBC- Red    Football 

NBC-Blue:  Football 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  News 

NBC- Red    El  Chico  Orchestra 

CBS:  Albert  Warner 
NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 


NBC-Blue:  You're  in  the  Army  Now 
NBC-Red    Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 

CBS:  Gay  Nineties  Revue 
NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 


NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Your  Marriage  Club 

NBC-Blue    Orchestra 

NBC-Red     Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

NBC-Blue:  Man  and  the  World 

CBS:  Wayne  Klnq  Orch. 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue    Hollywood  Tomorrow 

NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:   YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

NBC-Blue:  Listener's  Playhouse 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

MBS:  Chicago  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  NBC  SYMPHONY 
NBC- Red:  Undo  Ezra 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 


SATURDAYS    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Maestro  Toscanini  with  his  wife  and  grandson. 
( une-.n  Bulletin  for  November  30,  December  7,  14  and  21  ! 

November  30:  The  football  season  is  almost  over,  but  there's  a  good  game  for  you 
to  hear  today — Army  vs.  Navy  at  Philadelphia,  on  all  networks.  .  .  .  Arturo  Toscanini 
conducts  his  second  concert  of  the  season  over  NBC-Blue  at  10:00  tonight.  .  .  .  Or  if 
the  Toscanini  brand  of  music  is  a  little  too  high-brow  for  you,  listen  to  Marion  Claire 
and   Igor  Gorin  singing  in  "Countess  Maritza"  over  Mutual  at  the  same  time. 

December  7:  Bill  Stern  describes  the  Notre  Dame  vs.  Southern  California  football  game 
over  NBC.  ...  At  1:55  this  afternoon  the  Metropolitan  Opera  starts  a  sixteen-week 
broadcast  season  on   NBC.    And   it's  sponsored   this  year,   too,   by  the  Texaco   people. 

December  14:  Will  Hudson  and  his  orchestra  open  at  the  Syracuse  Hotel  in  Syracuse, 
broadcasting  over  NBC. 

December  21:  Listen  to  Nila  Mack's  Christmas  play  on  the  Let's  Pretend  program  over 
CBS  at  12:30  this  afternoon.  It's  called  "House  of  the  World."  .  .  .  Dick  Jurgens  and 
his  orchestra  start  a  new  engagement  at  the  Aragon  Ballroom  tonight. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Arturo  Toscanini, 
conducting  the  NBC  Symphony  orchestra 
over  NBC-Blue  at   10:00,   E.S.T. 

There  will  be  a  good  many  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  furs  and  jewels  on  display  in 
Radio  City's  big  eighth-floor  studio  to- 
night. A  Toscanini  concert  is  still  one  of 
New  York's  big  social  occasions,  although 
this  is  the  peppery  little  genius's  fourth 
season  conducting  the  NBC  orchestra. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plain  people 
who  listen  at  home  on  their  radios  get  a 
great  deal  more  of  Toscanini's  artistry 
than  do  the  people  in  the  studio  audience. 
Studio  8-G  is  fine  for  broadcasting,  but  it's 
terrible  to  sit  in  and  listen  to  music.  Unless 
you're  sitting  in  a  small  area  right  in  the 
center  of  the  studio,  you  can't  possibly 
hear  the  same  full,  rich  tone  your  radio 
brings  you.  So  don't  feel  too  envious  of 
the   people  who   are  there   in   person. 

There  aren't  many  stories  in  circulation 
now  about  Toscanini's  famous  musician's 
temperament.  He  doesn't  often  fly  into  a 
rage  any  more,  and  the  reason  is  that  he's 
happier  than  he's  been  for  a  long  time. 
He  likes  his  orchestra  and  he  likes  NBC, 
which  lets  him  pick  what  men  he  wants  to 
play  for  him,  and  whatever  music  he  wants 
to  play — and  also  carefully  keeps  him  from 
being  bothered  by  reporters  and  flash- 
light  photographers. 

The  big  event  in  Toscanini's  life  during 
the   last  year,   of  course,   was  his  trip  with 


the  NBC  Orchestra  to  South  America. 
They  tell  a  story  about  something  that  hap- 
pened on  that  trip.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July  it  happened  that  no  concert  was 
scheduled,  and  the  musicians  thought,  it 
being  a  national  holiday,  they  could  have 
a  nice  day  off  and  spend  it  enjoying  them- 
selves in  Buenos  Aires.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment  when  Toscanini 
called  a  rehearsal  for  that  day.  The  musi- 
cians gathered  in  the  theater,  grumbling  a 
little,  and  then  Toscanini  stepped  up  and 
said,  "Men,  you  are  American  citizens 
traveling  in  a  foreign  land.  This  is  your 
national  American  holiday.  I  think  we 
should  celebrate  it  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner." Then  he  conducted  the  orchestra  in 
playing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and 
declared   the   "rehearsal"   over. 

The  only  cloud  on  the  South  American 
tour  was  the  death  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of 
Jacques  Tuchinsky,  a  viola  player,  who  was 
killed  in  a  traffic  accident.  The  orchestra 
had  played  its  last  concert,  so  Toscanini 
was  not  told  of  the  accident  until  a  day  or 
so  before  the  ship  docked  in  New  York. 
He  was  so  saddened  that  he  shut  himself 
in  his  cabin  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  and 
refused  to  see  anyone  when  the  ship 
docked. 

Toscanini  has  bought  a  home  in  River- 
dale,  near  New  York,  and  will  certainly 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  this  country, 
though  he  hasn't  yet  become  a  citizen. 
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MARION  CLAIRE — soprano  star  of  the  Chicago  Theater  of 
the  Air,  on  Mutual  tonight  at  10:00.  Chicago  is  Marion's 
hometown,  and  she  returns  to  it  for  these  broadcasts 
after  a  glamorous  career  in  opera  and  movies.  She  was  a 
child  violinist  when  she  was  ten.  playing  with  symphony 
orchestras.  Later,  applying  her  talents  to  singing,  she 
went  to  Milan,  Italy,  to  study,  and  made  her  debut  there 
in  1926.  Once  she  appeared  at  a  command  performance 
before  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy.  In  America,  she's  sung 
with  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  and  in  the  movies 
you  saw  her  as  Bobby  Breen's  mother  in  "Make  a  Wish." 
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By 
KEN     ALDEN 


WEDDING  bells  rang  out  for 
blonde  Marion  Hutton,  Glenn 
Miller's    vivacious    singer.     She 
married  Jack  Philbin,   personal   manager 
of  Johnny  Long's   orchestra. 


Sorrow    has    come    to    batoneer    Little    Jack 
Little.   His  wife  and  personal  manager,  Tea  Little, 
died   of   meningitis    of   the    brain,    while   Jack   was 
playing  in  Kansas  City. 

#         *         * 

Remember  I  told  you  about  Bobby  Byrne's  fight 
against  appendicitis?  Well,  the  illness  finally  caught  up 
with  him  and  he  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  during  an 
engagement  at  the  New  York  Strand.  Guest  bandsmen 
pinch-hit  for  the  youthful  trombonist  while  he  was 
recovering  from  the  operation. 


Herbie  Kay,  orchestra  leader  and  former  husband  of 
Dorothy  Lamour,  was  secretly  married  to  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Rinehart,  daughter  of  a  prominent  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  family. 

*  #  # 

Jimmy  Dorsey  and  his  arranger,  Toots  Camarata, 
have  written  a  sequel  to  "Six  Lessons  from  Madame 
La  Zonga."  It's  called  "She's  the  Queen  of  the  Conga, 
But—." 

#  *         * 
Members  of  cooperative  bands  like  Lou  Breese,  Casa 

Loma,  Woody  Herman,  Bob  Crosby,  and  Mitchell  Ayres 
will  get  a  break  if  they're  conscripted,  because  their 
dividends  will  continue  while  they're  in  the  army. 

#  *  # 

Enoch  Light,  after  fourteen  weeks  in  a  hospital,  has 
recovered  sufficiently  to  start  reorganizing  his  band 
and  have  it  working  by  December. 

*  *         * 
COMINGS  AND  GOINGS:  Josef  Cherniavsky  out  of 

WLWL  as  musical  director,  with  Milton  Weiner  suc- 
ceeding the  Russian  .  .  .  Jack  Jenney  has  dropped  his 
band  and  joined  Artie  Shaw  .  .  .  Woody  Herman  is  due 
back  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  soon  .  .  .  Sammy  Kaye 
is  back  on  Victor  records  after  a  stint  at  Varsity  .  .  . 
Teddy  Wilson,  pianist,  has  joined  Benny  Goodman's 
new  band  .  .  .  Duke  Ellington  has  gone  to  the  coast  to 
make  a  picture.  So  has  Tommy  Dorsey.  He'll  appear 
in  Paramount's  "Las  Vegas  Nights"  .  .  .  You  can  buy 
Lanny  Ross  singing  on  Victor  records  now  .  .  .  Ray 
Noble  will  be  east  in  1941  .  .  .  Butch  Stone,  who  used 
to  sing  with  Van  Alexander's  band,  has  joined  Jack 
Teagarden  .  .  .  Will  Bradley  brings  swing  music  to  the 
conservative  Hotel  Biltmore  in  New  York  for  the  first 
time.  (Continued  on  page  62) 


Besides  being  tall, 
dark  and  handsome, 
Harvey  Harding,  new 
NBC  baritone,  is  an 
eligible   bachelor. 


HE'S  tall,  he's  dark,  he's  handsome 
— and  he  has  a  beautiful  bari- 
tone voice.  In  fact,  Harvey 
Harding,  NBC  singer,  is  quite  a  catch, 
but  romance  will  have  to  wait,  he 
says,  until  he  gets  a  big  commercial 
program.    That  shouldn't  be  long. 

Harvey  was  born  July  16,  1913,  in 
Berry,  Kentucky,  where  his  father 
had  a  50-acre  farm.  The  chief  family 
diversion  was  song  sessions,  when  his 
mother,  dad  and  two  sisters  got  to- 
gether beside  the  old  melodeon 
and  rendered  the  semi-classics  and 
Stephen  Foster  melodies  with  fervent 
zeal.  They  all  possessed  good  voices 
and  mother  was  a  whizz  with  the 
wheezy  organ.  Once  in  a  while  they'd 
vary  the  program  by  having  Harvey 
supply  the  accompaniment. 

In  those  days,  Harding's  ambition 
was  to  be  a  great  concert  pianist.  So 
when  the  Hardings  sold  their  farm 
and  moved  to  Cincinnati  in  1925, 
Harvey  set  about  obtaining  a  musical 
education.  His  high  school  studies 
completed,  he  promptly  entered  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  then  en- 
rolled at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music.  There  he  began  a  serious 
study  of  the  piano  until  someone  dis- 
covered his  rich  baritone  voice  had 
greater  possibilities.  He  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  classics  and  spent  hours 
daily  at  the  keyboard,  accompanying 
himself  in  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert lieder  pieces. 

In  1931  Harvey  graduated  from  the 
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Conservatory,  but  radio  did  not  claim 
him  until  six  months  later  when  he 
applied  for  an  audition  at  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  Cincinnati.  They  liked  his 
voice,  but  told  him  he  should  use  it 
on  more  popular  songs.  So  Harvey 
switched  to  swing  and  was  given 
three  programs  a  week  that  found 
instant  favor  with  listeners.  At  the 
same  time,  he  joined  the  National 
Players  Club  and  played  in  stock 
for  two  years. 

Then  came  a  try  at  Hollywood 
where  for  a  while  he  sang  over  a 
coast  station  and  appeared  in  a  short 
for  Columbia  Pictures.  Last  May  he 
decided  to  come  to  New  York  and 
was  given  an  audition  by  NBC.  This 
proved  so  successful  that  in  a  few 
days  he  was  singing  on  one  of  their 
programs  three  times  a  week.  Proof 
of  his  success  is  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  increased  to  five  times  a  week. 

A  bachelor,  Harvey  shares  an  apart- 
ment with  two  other  ambitious  young 
singers.  His  favorite  recreations  are 
swimming,  horseback  riding,  tennis 
and  baseball,  but  he  isn't  going  to 
have  much  time  for  them  from  now 
on. 

On  the  personal  side — Harding  is 
six  feet  tall,  weighs  160  pounds  and 
has  blue  eyes  and  wavy  black  hair. 

And  now,  girls,  walk — don't  run  to 
the  nearest  radio! 


Mary     Marge,      1718-A      Dahill     Road, 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y.    The    Joyce    Jordan- 


Girl  Interne  serial  has  been  on  the 
air  for  over  four  years.  The  roles 
you  asked  about  are  played  by  the 
following  people: 

Joyce  Jordan Ann  Shepherd 

Dr.    Simon     Erik    Rolf 

Dr.    Clifford    Reed 

Raymond  Edward  Johnson 
Paul  Sherwood       Myron  McCormick 

Marguerite  Wright,  612  Vi  Poplar  Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  No,  Molly  does 
not  play  the  role  of  Mrs.  Uppington 
in  the  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  pro- 
gram. The  part  is  played  by  Isabel 
Randolph. 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

All  Tommy  Ryan  fans  are  invited  to 
join  his  fan  club  by  writing  to  Doro- 
thy Donder,  131  Bremond  Street, 
Belleville,  N.  J. 

A  fan  club  for  Clyde  Burke,  one 
of  the  vocalists  in  Sammy  Kaye's 
band,  is  being  started.  All  those  in- 
terested are  asked  to  write  to  Dorrie 
Enid  Cestare,  President,  314  Clinton 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

M.  Lorraine  Paxton,  President  of 
the  Sleepy  Hall  Fan  Club,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  new  members.  The  ad- 
dress is  400  Crescent  Street,  Harris- 
burg,  Penna. 

There  is  a  new  Glenn  Miller  Fan 
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laughed  at  that.  But  1  thought  there 
was  a  wry  note  in  Howard's  laughter. 

At  first  Howard  used  to  tell  me  all 
about  where  he'd  been  every  day, 
whom  he'd  seen,  what  they'd  said. 
That  was  while  he  still  had  hopes  of 
finding  a  job.  Slowly,  though,  he 
stopped  talking  about  what  he'd 
done,  shrugging  it  off,  instead,  with  a 
muttered  "Nothing  doing,  anywhere." 
And  at  last,  after  twelve  months  of 
idleness,  he  just  stopped  making  the 
rounds. 

That  was  when  J  had  my  first  inti- 
mation of  disaster. 

I  couldn't  blame  him,  exactly.  I 
knew  the  terrible  humiliation  of  go- 
ing to  office  after  office,  having  secre- 
taries tell  him  that  Mr.  So-andrso 
was  out,  or  in  conference,  knowing 
very  well  that  was  a  lie  and  Mr.  So- 
and-so  just  didn't  want  to  see  him 
again.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 
soul  of  a  man  shrivel  up  inside  him. 

But— 

But,  back  of  the  excuses  I  made  for 
him,  I  became  aware  of  something 
else.  Howard  had  stopped  trying. 
Something  had  happened  to  him, 
something  had  gone  out  of  him.  Call 
it  spirit,  ambition,  hope.  ...  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  exactly. 

|  DID  everything  I  could  to  bolster 
■  up  his  confidence.  I  deferred  to  his 
wishes  and  his  opinions.  When  I 
spoke  of  my  own  job,  it  was  always 
as  something  temporary.  When  he 
was  depressed — as  he  was  so  often! — 
I  was  tender  and  sympathetic. 

I  didn't  care  whether  or  not  How- 
ard had  a  job  and  was  earning  money. 
What  I  minded  was  the  thing  not  hav- 
ing a  job  did  to  him.  He  was  beaten, 
licked,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  care. 

Worst  of  all,  it  was  killing  our  love 
for  each  other.  It's  terribly  hard  to 
express,  but  it  was  almost  as  if  How- 
ard were  less  of  a  man  and  I  less  of 
a  woman — as  if  he  felt  he  had  no  right 
to  love  me  as  a  husband  loves  a  wife. 

Before  my  eyes  I  could  see  him 
destroying  both  himself  and  our  mar- 
riage. A  mocking,  cynical  expression 
had  come  into  the  blue  eyes  that  once 
looked  out  on  the  world  so  gaily  and 
hopefully.  The  tall,  broad-shouldered 
figure  that  he'd  been  so  proud  to  keep 
strong  and  vital  was  becoming  lax 
and  graceless.  Many  days  he  didn't 
even  bother  to  leave  the  apartment, 
but  would  stay  there,  smoking  and 
reading,  until  I  came  home. 

I  had  to  keep  my  fears  to  myself; 
once  I  tentatively  suggested  that  he 
should  keep  fighting  for  a  job  instead 
of  staying  home  and  waiting  for  one 
to  come  to  him,  and  he  lashed  out  at 
me  bitterly,  pouring  out  all  his  re- 
sentment at  a  world  that  "had  no 
place  for  him."  After  that  I  realized 
my  efforts  to  rouse  him  from  his 
lethargy  must  be  more  subtle. 

Even  then,  I  suppose  I  knew  what 
it  all  must  eventually  lead  to  unless 
a  miracle  happened.  But  I  turned 
my  thoughts  away  from  that.  A 
miracle  would  happen!     It  must! 

It  was  one  of  my  pitiful  little  ef- 
forts to  arouse  Howard  that  finally 
brought  about  the  catastrophe. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  he  was  liv- 
ing too  much  with  himself,  and  so  I 
began  to  invite  people  we  both  knew 
to  our  apartment  for  evening  parties, 
hoping  that  the  stimulation  of  their 
presence  and  conversation  would  help 
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him  to  forget  his  own  troubles,  and 
also  that  the  company  of  people  who 
were  working  would  awaken  a  spirit 
of  competition  in  him  that  seemed  to 
be  completely  dead. 

He  accepted  the  parties  as  he  ac- 
cepted everything  these  days — with- 
out any  particular  interest.  Or 
seemed  to.  Inwardly,  as  I  was  to 
learn,  he  resented  them  bitterly. 

Vainly  I  tried  to  strike  some  spark 
of  festive  spirit  in  him,  planning  new 
games  to  play,  inviting  different  peo- 
ple, preparing  clever  and  amusing 
things  to  eat.  He  let  me  go  on,  smil- 
ing crookedly  at  my  enthusiasm — and 
then,  one  evening  after  everyone  had 
left,  he  said: 

"Why  do  you  insist  on  giving  these 
parties  all  the  time,  Rosemary?" 

I  glanced  up  from  the  ashtray  I 
was  emptying  into  the  wastebasket. 
There  was  an  odd,  tense  look  about 
his  lips. 

"Why — 1  don't  know,"  I  said,  try- 
ing to  be  off-hand.  "It's  nice  to  have 
people  in,  I  think." 

"Nice  to  have  people  in  so  they  can 
get  a  good  look  at  your  failure  of  a 
husband?"  he  said  savagely.  "So  they 
can  go  away  and  talk  about  me,  and 
laugh  at  me?" 

"Howard,  that's  ridiculous!"  I  said. 
"You're  imagining  things." 

"Oh  no,  I'm  not."  He  began  to 
pace  the  floor  restlessly,  his  brow 
knotted,  his  nervous  hands  making 
aimless  movements  along  the  backs 
of  chairs  and  the  tops  of  tables.  "I 
know  why  you  give  these  parties — 
and  that's  not  imagination,  either! 
You  give  them  because  I'm  not  enough 
for  you  any  more.  You  want  to  have 
other  society  besides  that  of  a  failure. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  occur  to  you  that 
I  don't  enjoy  being  put  on  display  as 
a  horrible  example." 

"Nobody  thinks  of  you  as  a  hor- 
rible example,  or  as  a  failure,  or  any- 
thing else,"  I  said,  my  own  anger  be- 
ginning to  rise.  "Nobody  except  you. 
You're  the  one  that  thinks  all  those 
things  about  yourself.  And  I  wish 
you'd  stop  it — stop  pitying  yourself 
and  complaining  that  the  world's 
against  you!" 

HOWARD  halted  and  faced  me,  his 
eyes  blazing  from  a  white  face. 
"Perhaps  not.  It's  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  the  point  is,  I'd  rather  you  didn't 
try  to  humiliate  me  by  inviting  out- 
siders to  this  apartment." 

I  took  a  deep  breath.  Almost  with- 
out thinking,  I  said,  "I'll  have  to  re- 
mind you,  Howard,  that  this  is  my 
apartment,  paid  for  with  the  money 
I  earn,  and  I  have  a  right  to  invite 
anyone  I  like  into  it." 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  struck  him.  And 
almost  hoped  that  he  would  strike 
me  back,  match  my  cruelty  with 
some  of  his  own.  Anything  to  show 
that  he  had  shaken  off  his  horrible 
blight  of  indolence  and  self-pity.  I 
felt  sick  and  weak  inside,  but  still,  as 
I  saw  the  fury  in  his  face,  there  was 
a  sensation  of  exultation  because  I 
thought,  at  last,  I'd  found  the  way  to 
help  him. 

But  his  gaze  faltered.  His  shoulders 
drooped. 

"You're  right,  of  course,"  he  said 
listlessly.     "I'm  sorry.     Forget  it." 

That  was  the  end  of  the  argument. 
But  for  hours  we  lay  in  our  beds, 
separated    by    only   a   foot   of   space, 


miles  apart  in  sympathy.  Both  of  us 
were  awake,  but  neither  of  us  spoke. 

In  those  hours  of  darkness  I  faced 
the  tragedy  that  was  upon  us.  I  knew 
now  that  it  was  worse  than  I  had 
thought.  I  had  done  everything  I 
could  for  Howard,  and  everything 
had  failed.     Everything.  .  .  . 

No,  not  quite  everything.  There 
was  still  that  last  desperate  chance 
— so  desperate,  so  filled  with  danger 
for  us  both,  that  up  until  now  I  had 
even  refused  to  consider  it. 

I  could  leave  him. 

Surely  other  women  had  met  this 
dilemma,  and  solved  it,  I  thought. 
Other  women  had  been  brave  enough 
to  realize  that,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, they  were  bad  for  their  hus- 
bands. I  was  bad  for  mine.  As  long 
as  I  was  with  him,  working  and  pay- 
ing the  bills,  he  had  no  incentive,  or 
at  least  not  enough  of  an  incentive,  to 
fight  for  the  job  and  the  self-respect 
that  were  his  right.  He  might  be 
unhappy,  but  he  was  fed,  clothed, 
warmed.  With  me,  he  was  free  to 
ruin  himself. 

Life  without  Howard  would  be 
empty  for  me.  I  knew  that.  But  if 
I  loved  him,  didn't  I  owe  him  this 
last  chance? 

ALL  night  I  struggled  with  the 
1  problem,  trying  to  find  some 
other  way  out,  but  in  vain.  At  last  I 
made  my  decision. 

In  the  week  that  followed,  I  made 
my  preparations.  I  resigned  my  job 
at  the  store  and  persuaded  them  to 
let  me  go  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I 
drew  out  what  little  money  there  was 
in  the  bank,  and  I  arranged  secretly 
with  Calypso,  the  Negro  woman  who 
came  in  once  a  week  to  clean  the 
apartment,  to  write  to  me  regularly, 
as  soon  as  I  was  settled,  and  let  me 
know  how  Howard  was,  whether  or 
not  he  had  a  job.  I  didn't  want  to 
let  any  of  our  friends  know  where  I 
was  going,  because  Howard  must  not 
be  able  to  trace  me;  but  I  knew  he 
wouldn't  think  of  questioning  Ca- 
lypso. 

Early  one  morning,  while  Howard 
was  sleeping,  I  crept  out  of  bed  and 
dressed  quickly.  I'd  already  packed 
a  small  suitcase  and  left  it  in  the  hall 
closet,  and  had  written  him  a  note  to 
leave  on  the  dresser. 

"Howard — I'm  giving  up  my  job 
and  going  away.  I'm  not  coming  back 
until  you  have  a  job.  I'm  too  tired  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  I  can't  go  on." 

One  last  look  at  him,  sleeping — his 
fair,  tousled  hair,  his  defenceless  face, 
the  long  body  that  I  loved  sprawled 
out  under  the  covers — and  then  I 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  out  of  the 
apartment.  I  stumbled  down  the  hall 
toward  the  elevator,  blinded  by  tears, 
but  upheld  by  the  conviction  that 
what  I  was  doing  was  the  right  thing, 
the  only  thing  that  could  save  him. 

Just  one  fact  I  failed  to  take  into 
consideration — that  Howard  loved 
me.  I  forgot  what  that  love  might 
do  to  him  when  he  woke  and  found 
me  gone. 

I  went  to  New  Haven,  guided  most- 
ly by  the  thought  that  in  the  store 
I  had  worked  in  the  book  department, 
and  New  Haven  was  a  college  town 
where  there  were  many  book  shops 
where  I  might  find  work.  Luck,  and 
the  magic  name  of  my  old  employers, 
helped  me  to  get  a  job  at  the  second 
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store  to  which  I  applied. 

Three  weeks  went  by.  Three  dreary 
weeks,  when  I  longed  to  feel  How- 
ard's arms  about  me,  hear  his  voice, 
touch  him — even  if  it  meant  that  he 
never  became  the  man  he  had  been 
once  and  I  was  sure  could  be  again. 
Three  weeks  with  nothing  but  Calyp- 
so's sprawled,  badly  spelled  notes, 
telling  me  that  he  was  looking  for 
me,  was  "awful  upset,"  didn't  have 
a  job. 

Then,  one  afternoon,  Mr.  Keen 
found  me.  At  first  I  noticed  him 
only  as  an  elderly,  pleasant-faced 
man  who  was  browsing  over  a  pile 
of  books  while  I  was  busy  with  an- 
other customer.  When  the  customer 
went  away  he  came  over  to  me.  I 
was  conscious  of  a  quizzically  smil- 
ing mouth,  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes, 
as  I  said,  "Yes,  sir?" 

"Mrs.  Forbes?"  he  asked. 

"Yes — "  I  answered  mechanically, 
before  I  remembered  that  I  was  going 
by  my  maiden  name  here.  "How  did 
you  know  who  I  was?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  Mr.  Keen,"  he  said.  His  voice 
was  gentle  and  caressing.  It  made 
you  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  able  to  read  your 
innermost  thoughts.  "They  call  me 
the  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons.  Your 
husband  asked  me  to  find  you." 

"Has  he  a  job?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"No— not  yet." 

"Oh!  Then  .  .  .  then  I  think  you've 
had  all  your  work  for  nothing.  I 
won't  go  back  to  him." 

HE  didn't  seem  particularly  upset, 
or  surprised.  He  only  smiled  and 
said  in  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way, 
"Not  even  if  I  tell  you  he  needs  you 
—badly?" 

"But  he  doesn't  need  me!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "I'm  bad  for  him.  As  long 
as  I'm  there,  supporting  him,  he  won't 
force  himself  to  go  out  and  get  a  job. 
He's  got  to  learn  to  do  without  my 
help!" 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  with  just  a  hint 
of  reproof,  "he  can  do  without  your 
help,  perhaps — but  I  don't  think  he 
can  do  without  your  love.  Your  hus- 
band tried  to  shoot  himself." 

I  clutched  the  edge  of  the  counter 
behind  me  to  steady  myself.  "Shoot 
himself!"  I  whispered,  and  then,  in 
rising  terror:   "Is  he  hurt?" 

"Not   physically,    no.     It   happened 
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in  my  office — somebody  had  mis- 
takenly told  him  I  couldn't  see  him — 
and  we  were  able  to  stop  him  in  time. 
Mrs.  Forbes,  he'd  been  trying  for  two 
weeks  to  find  you,  and  he  was  at  the 
end  of  his  rope." 

"But  Howard  wouldn't  do  anything 
like  that!" 

"I  don't  think  you  understand."  He 
leaned  forward,  looking  at  me  in- 
tently and  speaking  with  infinite 
compassion — a  compassion  that  I  felt 
vaguely  was  as  much  for  me .  as  for 
Howard.  "Just  one  thing  has'  kept 
him  alive  in  the  last  few  years,  when 
he  had  no  work,  when  he  couldn't 
respect  himself  or  be  respected  by 
others.  One  thing  kept  him  going — 
that  was  your  love.  When  you  took 
it  away  from  him,  and  made  condi- 
tions he  felt  he  couldn't  meet,  he  had 
nothing.     His  whole  world  was  you!" 

I  KNOW,"  I  said.  "And  I  still  love 
'  him — terribly.  These  three  weeks 
have  been  the  unhappiest  I've  ever 
spent.  But  I  thought  it  was  wrong- 
bad  for  him — to  be  so  dependent  on 
me."  I  fought  back  the  tears,  think- 
ing of  Howard  being  driven  to  at- 
tempt suicide  because  he  thought  I'd 
stopped  loving  him.  "I  didn't  run 
away  because  I  was  tired  of  working 
for  him.  I'd  have  gone  on  working — 
willingly,  gladly,  forever  and  ever — 
if  he'd  been  ill.  But  he  was  ill  men- 
tally, Mr.  Keen.  He  wouldn't  look 
for  work  any  more.  And  leaving  him 
was  the  only  way  I  could  think  of  to 
cure  him.  It  was  for  his  sake,  more 
than  mine.  .  .  .  Oh,"  I  pleaded,  as  if 
it  were  Howard  himself  before  me, 
"you  do  believe  me,  don't  you?" 

Mr.  Keen  nodded.  "Yes,  I  do.  But 
now — well,  what  you  didn't  think  of 
was  that  he'd  be  so  heartbroken  and 
shocked  over  losing  you  he  simply 
couldn't  put  his  mind  to  looking  for 
work.  I  tried  to  help  him.  When  I 
was  in  the  store  where  you  worked, 
inquiring  about  you,  I  heard  the  toy 
buyer  complaining  because  there 
were  no  low-priced  play  houses  that 
really  looked  like  houses;  and  when 
I  saw  Howard  again  I  tried  to  get 
him  interested,  as  an  architect,  in  the 
idea  of  designing  some  himself.  But 
he  wouldn't  listen — he  couldn't  think 
of  anything  but  you." 

I  felt  guilty  and  despairing,  all  at 
once.     Of  course  I  would  go  back  to 


him.  I  had  been  wrong,  perhaps,  to 
think  that  by  going  away  I  could  help 
him.  But  now.  .  .  .  Now  it  would  be 
the  same  thing  over  again.  I'd  go 
back,  to  watching  Howard's  weak- 
ness,  to  the  old  life  of  unhappiness. 

Mr.  Keen's  kind  voice  broke  into 
my  thoughts,  and  he  spoke  as  if  he 
had  read  them:  "Don't  you  think  the 
real  point  is — do  you  love  him  enough 
to  return  to  him,  even  though  he 
hasn't  found  a  job  yet,  and  may  not 
afterwards?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  after  a  moment.  "Yes 
— of  course.     I'll  come  back." 

Mr.  Keen  smiled  and  patted  me  on 
the  shoulder.  It  was  strange  how, 
although  I'd  known  him  only  a  few 
minutes,  I  felt  he  was  an  old  friend. 
"Good.  Now,  when  can  you  leave 
here?" 

That  raised  a  difficult  point.  They 
had  been  good  to  me  in  the  book  shop, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  leave  them  with- 
out notice.  We  -finally  agreed  that  I 
should  leave  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  Mr.  Keen  would  tell  Howard  he'd 
found  me. 

"Incidentally,  how  did  you  find 
me?"  I  asked  curiously,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled. 

IT  was  simple.  Through  Calypso, 
'  your  maid.  She  came  to  the  apart- 
ment one  day  while  I  was  talking  to 
your  husband,  and  was  so  insistent 
about  knowing  whether  or  not  he'd 
found  a  job  that  I  guessed  she  was  the 
link  you'd  kept  between  him  and 
yourself.  I  followed  her  home  and 
got  a  glimpse  at  a  letter  she  mailed 
to  you,  and  that  gave  me  your  ad- 
dress here." 

It  did  sound  simple,  as  he  explained 
it,  but  I  could  divine  the  patience 
and  cleverness  that  lay  behind  it. 

"Well,  good  bye,  my  dear,"  he  said. 
"I'll  see  you  in  my  office  on  Satur- 
day." 

"Mr.  Keen,"  I  stopped  him,  "just 
give  Howard  one  more  chance.  Don't 
tell  him  you've  found  me — and  may- 
be, before  I  come  back,  he'll  wake 
up  and  do  what  I  wanted  him  to  do. 
Then  my  leaving  won't  have  been  for 
nothing!" 

He  nodded  and  agreed,  and  then 
he  was  gone.  All  afternoon  I  waited 
on  customers,  feeling  numb  and  cold. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  that  I  opened  the 
door  of  Mr.  Keen's  plain  little  office. 
His  efficient-looking  secretary  showed 
me  into  a  reception  room  and  asked 
me  to  wait,  and  a  short  time  later 
Mr.  Keen  himself  entered,  looking  a 
little  upset.  The  way  my  heart  sank 
at  sight  of  his  troubled  face  proved 
how  much  I  had  already  grown  to 
depend  on  him. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  we'll 
have  to  change  our  plans  a  little,  Mrs. 
Forbes.  I've  just  seen  Howard  and — " 
He  broke  off,  and  began  again.  "At 
any  rate,  you'll  be  glad  to  know  he 
has  a  job." 

I  felt  a  great  surge  of  joy.  "A  job! 
Oh,  Mr. 'Keen!     Doing  what?" 

"Designing  low-cost  play  houses 
that  look  like  real  houses,"  he  said 
with  a  chuckle.  "Remember,  that 
was  the  idea  I  gave  him — -that  is,  I 
let  him  think  it  was  his  own  inspira- 
tion. I  didn't  think  he  even  heard 
me,  but  after  I  left  him  it  seems  he 
began  thinking  it  over,  and  pretty 
soon  he  was  sitting  down,  making 
sketches.  The  first  day  he  took  the 
sketches  to  show  toy  manufacturers, 
one  of  them  took  not  only  the  sketches 
but  Howard  himself." 
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"But  that's  wonderful!"  I  cried.  "I 
knew  he  could  do  it!" 

"That  isn't  all,  though,"  Mr.  Keen 
went  on.  "The  fact  is — a  very  curious 
but  quite  human  sort  of  thing  has 
happened  to  your  husband.  Ever  since 
he  first  was  out  of  work,  he  had  no 
pride  in  himself.  And  the  day  came 
when  you  had  no  pride  in  him  either, 
and  you  left  him.  Now,  very  sud- 
denly, he's  got  a  job — he's  got  his 
pride  back — and,  having  it  back,  feel- 
ing like  a  man  again,  he's — he's 
turned  against  you!" 

I  sank  down  into  a  chair.  "You 
mean — he  doesn't  want  me  back?" 

"Well — he  thinks  he  doesn't.  He 
told  me,  just  now,  that  you  left  him 
when  he  needed  you  most,  and  so  you 
couldn't  have  loved  him.  And  so,  he 
says,  why  should  he  take  you  back 
now  when  he  doesn't  need  you?" 

"But  did  you  tell  him  that  you'd 
found  me,  and  I  was  coming  back, 
not  knowing  that  he  had  a  job?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Keen  said,  "I  didn't  tell 
him  that.  He  thinks  you're  still  miss- 
ing, and  simply  says  he  doesn't  want 
me  to  go  on  looking  for  you,  because 
even  if  I  found  you  he  wouldn't  want 
you  to  come  back  to  him.  There  was 
no  use  talking  to  him  in  his  present 
frame  of  mind." 

So  this  was  the  end.  I  had  done 
what  I  wanted  to  do  for  Howard — 
only  to  lose  him  completely !  He  was 
a  man  now,  standing  on  his  own  two 
feet,  fighting  for  his  place  in  the 
world,  but  he  didn't  want  me  beside 
him.  Sitting  there  in  that  big  leather 
office  chair  of  Mr.  Keen's,  I  felt  an 
overpowering  wave  of  loneliness  and 
desolation.  Somehow  I  had  bungled. 
Bungled  terribly,  tragically. 

"Isn't  there  something  we  can  do?" 
I  cried  in  anguish. 

"I  think  I  have  a  plan,"  he  said. 

I  came  up  in  the  elevator  and 
walked  down  the  hall  toward  our 
apartment.  I  felt  weak  and  dizzy, 
unsure  of  my  ability  to  carry  out 
the  difficult  role  Mr.  Keen  had  as- 
signed me.  So  much  depended  upon 
the  success  of  his  plan! — not  my  hap- 
piness alone,  but  Howard's  as  well, 
for  I  knew  that  no  matter  how  much, 
in  his  new-found  pride,  he  said  he 
didn't  want  me  back,  he  really  loved 
me  as  much  as  I  loved  him.  He  could 
never  really  live  without  me,  any 
more  than  I  could  live  without  him. 

I  couldn't  fail!     I  mustn't! 

HOWARD  himself  answered  my  ring 
at  the  bell.  He  stepped  back  as 
he  opened  the  door,  staring  at  me  in 
amazement.  Then  his  lips  tightened 
and  his  eyes  went  hard.  Before  he 
could  speak,  I  said: 

"I'm  sorry  to  bother  you,  Howard." 
My  voice  sounded  strange  and  far 
away  to  my  own  ears.  "But  may  I 
come  in  for  just  a  minute?  I'd  like 
to  get  the  rest  of  my  things  and  move 
them  out,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"I — I — why,  certainly,"  he  stam- 
mered. "Come  right  in — you're  wel- 
come to   them." 

I  entered  the  apartment.  Mr.  Keen 
was  sitting  in  the  living  room,  and  I 
stopped,  feigning  surprise.  We'd 
agreed  that  I  must  pretend  not  to 
know  him.  "Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't 
know  you  had  a  visitor." 

Howard  nervously  introduced  us, 
and  I  said,  "I  won't  be  long.  There 
are  just  a  few  things  I  want  to 
get.  ..."  I  dragged  a  suitcase  out  of 
the  closet  and  began  filling  it  with  the 
dresses  and  other  clothing  I  had  left 
behind  at  first.    I  concentrated  on  the 
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movements  of  my  hands  to  keep  my- 
self from  dropping  this  farce  and  tell- 
ing Howard  I  had  come  back  because 
I  loved  him. 

And  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
face,  and  it  steadied  me.  It  was  a 
study  in  bewilderment  and  rising 
anger.  Whatever  else  he  had  ex- 
pected, he  hadn't  thought  I  would 
come  home  unexpectedly  and  coolly 
prepare  to  take  myself  even  further 
out  of  his  life — and  he  didn't  like  it. 

"I  have  a  job,  Rosemary,"  he  said 
truculently. 

"Have  you?"  I  marvelled  at  the 
coolness  of  my  voice.  How  could  I 
speak  so  off-handedly,  when  inside  I 
was  burning?  "That's  very  nice. 
I'm  glad."  The  closet  that  opened 
into  the  living  room  was  empty  now, 
and  I  bustled  off  into  the  bedroom. 
Through  the  half-open  door  I  heard 
Mr.  Keen  murmur: 

"Well,  Forbes,  you  were  going  to 
tell  your  wife  you  didn't  want  her, 
if  she  ever  came  back — but  I  must 
say  it  seems  as  if  she  weren't  going 
to  give  you  the  chance." 

"It  just  proves  what  I  told  you!" 
Howard  burst  out  furiously.  "You've 
met  her  now — you  can  see  she  doesn't 
love  me.  She  wouldn't  treat  me  this 
way  if  she  did!" 

WELL,  what  do  you  care?"  Mr. 
Keen  said  comfortingly.  "You've 
decided  you're  better  off  without  her 
anyway." 

"Urn — yes — "  Howard  said  doubt- 
fully, just  as  I  came  back  into  the 
room,  my  arms  piled  high  with  linge- 
rie for  the  suitcase. 

"You'd  like  to  keep  all  the  books, 
wouldn't  you?"  I  asked  Howard.  I 
picked  up  an  evening  coat  he'd  given 
me,  long  ago;  looked  at  it  critically 
and  then  tossed  it  over  a  chair.  "You 
might  give  that  to  Calypso,  if  you 
see  her.    She  always  admired  it." 

"See  here!"  Howard  roared,  reach- 
ing my  side  in  one  long  step.  He 
seized  my  arm,  knocking  clothes  out 
of  my  hands  and  onto  the  floor. 
"You're  still  my  wife!  You're  not  go- 
ing to  act  this   way,   sailing   in   here 


and  thinking  you  can  sail  right  out 
again.    Give  me  that  suitcase!" 

The  touch  of  his  hand  swept  away 
all  my  poise.  A  blazing  tide  of  emo- 
tion rushed  through  me. 

"You  might  as  well  do  what  he 
says,  Mrs.  Forbes,"  Mr.  Keen's  voice 
broke  in  from  behind  us.  "Especially 
since  you  know  very  well  you  didn't 
intend  to  take  that  suitcase  out  of 
here  if  you  could  possibly  help  it." 

HOWARD  swung  around.  "What? 
How  do  you  know  she  didn't?" 

I  said,  "Because  Mr.  Keen  found  me 
and  brought  me  back,  Howard.  But 
you'd  found  work  and  said  you  didn't 
ever  want  to  see  me  again." 

"I — "  Howard  looked  from  me  to 
Mr.  Keen,  and  back  again.  "I  was 
crazy,"  he  said  humbly.  "You  mean 
more  to  me  than  anything  in  the 
world.  I  knew  that  when  I  saw  you 
walk  in  here  tonight." 

Mr.  Keen  and  I  exchanged  a  quick 
glance  of  understanding. 

"Then  you  do  want  me  back?"  I 
asked  softly. 

"Do  I?"  Howard  said.     "Do  I!" 

Mr.  Keen  stood  up.  He  nodded 
benevolently.  I  really  believe  he  was 
as  happy  over  the  way  things  had 
turned  out  as  Howard  and  I  were. 
And  then  he  left  the  room.  Over 
Howard's  shoulder,  I  saw  him  go. 

I  thought,  in  my  new-found  hap- 
piness, how  infinitely  fortunate  we 
had  been  to  have  Mr.  Keen  helping 
us.  And  yet,  in  the  months  that  have 
passed  since  then,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  know  Mr.  Keen  better,  I've 
realized  something  even  more  im- 
portant. The  aid  he  gave  us  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  good  he  does 
everyone  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  Knowing  that  has  helped  to 
bring  me  a  new  humility  and  under- 
standing. 

"The  Wife  Who  Ran  Away"  is  the 
first  in  a  series  of  Mr.  Keen,  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons,  stories,  produced  on 
the  air  by  Frank  and  Anne  Hum- 
mert.  Others  will  appear  in  future 
issues  of  Radio  Mirror. 
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had  been  only  an  obscure  reporter 
on  this  same  paper.  Odd  fellow — 
moody,  reticent  about  himself.  And 
he  was  still  being  reticent.  He  was 
a  radio  star  now,  but  no  one  knew 
anything  about  his  background  or  his 
family.  Dr.  Ruthledge  wasn't  his 
father,  of  course — but  who  was?  And 
who  was  his  mother?  Might  be  a 
story  there.  Experience  had  taught 
Spike  Wilson  that  there  was  usually 
a  story  in  anything  a  famous  person 
didn't  tell  of  his  own  accord.  He 
decided  to  ask  a  few  questions  down 
in  Five  Points  and  see  what  he  could 
find  out. 

Ned  Holden  himself  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Five  Points  from  a  hur- 
ried trip  to  San  Francisco — a  trip 
taken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  se°ing 
Torchy,  his  wife.  Sitting  in  the  Pull- 
man section  while  green  fields  of  corn 
flashed  past  his  unseeing  eyes,  he  went 
over  and  over  the  strange — the  in- 
credible— interview  he  had  had  with 
the  girl  who  now  called  herself  Myrna 
Reynolds. 

He'd  had  the  unpleasant  feeling, 
talking  to  her,  that  this  wasn't  Torchy 
at  all,  but  a  complete  stranger.  It 
didn't  seem  possible  that  a  girl  could 
have  changed  so  entirely  in  a  few 
months.  Not  only  in  appearance, 
though  even  there  she  was  different 
enough.  But  mentally  and — and 
spiritually. 

Torchy  had  prospered  since  leaving 
him,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  She'd 
found  a  job  singing  in  a  night  club 
at  the  San  Francisco  Fair,  and  had 
made  an  unexpected  success  with  her 
throaty,  somehow  tragic,  voice.  Now 
she  had  a  pleasant  apartment  over- 
looking the  Bay,  she  wore  expensive 
clothes,  she  had  learned  how  to  en- 
hance her  natural  beauty,  and  her 
speech  had  lost  its  slang  and  gram- 
matical imperfections.  More  than 
anything  else,  she  was  self-confident, 
assured.      And   hard. 

Surely  success  alone  hadn't  brought 
about  this  staggering  change  in  her, 
he  thought.  Some  other  influence  had 
been  at  work — some  influence  which 
was  now  and  perhaps  would  always 
remain  a  mystery  to  him.  .  .  .  He 
dismissed  all  speculations  as  vain  and 
fruitless.  Just  now  his  mind  was  too 
full  of  his  mission  to  concern  itself 
with  the  puzzle  which  was  Torchy's 
new  character. 

After  talking  to  her  for  five  minutes 
he  knew  why  she  had  answered  none 
of  his  letters  suggesting  a  divorce. 

I  TOLD  you  when  I  left  Five  Points  I 
'  wouldn't  divorce  you,  but  I'd  let 
you  divorce  me,"  she  said.  "Well,  I've 
changed  my  mind.  You're  my  hus- 
band, Ned.  I  wish  we  could  live  to- 
gether, like  any  married  couple.  Ap- 
parently we  can't,  without  fighting  and 
making  each  other  miserable.  But — ■" 
and  her  jaw  took  on  a  firm,  uncom- 
promising line — "if  I  can't  have  you, 
no  one  else  is  going  to." 

"You  left  me  almost  six  months 
ago,"  he  said.  "If  I  wait  another  six, 
I  can  sue  you  for  divorce  on  the 
grounds  of  desertion." 

Torchy's  eyes  narrowed.  "You  do 
that,  Ned,  and  I'll  tell  all  I  know 
about  you — that  your  father  was  a 
thief  and  your  mother  a  murderess. 
And  that  I  picked  you  up  out  of  the 
gutter,  right  here  in  San  Francisco. 
That   won't    be   so   very   nice   for   the 
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famous   radio   star,  The  Spectator." 

Cold  fear  struck  him.  He  could  not 
comfort  himself  by  thinking  she  was 
bluffing.  She  would  do  exactly  what 
she  said.  Under  that  newly-acquired 
veneer  of  sophistication,  she  was  as 
primitive  as  she  had  ever  been — but 
with  an  added  quality  of  ruthlessness 
that  she  had  not  had  before. 

And  so  he  left  her,  knowing  that 
for  the  time  at  least  she  held  all  the 
winning  cards 

When  the  train  pulled  into  the  sta- 
tion he  went  directly  to  his  room  in 
Five  Points.  He  had  a  column  and 
part  of  a  broadcast  to  write,  and  he 
worked  all  afternoon,  stopping  only 
to  telephone  Mary  and  arrange  to 
meet  her  in  a  restaurant  that  evening. 
They  had  given  up  meeting  at  the 
parsonage  because  of  Dr.  Ruthledge's 
opposition. 

He  was  at  the  restaurant  before  her, 
and  was  seated  in  one  of  the  booths 
when  he  saw  her  come  in  through  the 
swinging  doors. 

Mary  had  fought  so  bitterly  against 
letting  him  once  more  into  her  heart. 
But  he,  unheeding,  had  battered  down 
her  defenses,  one  by  one,  until,  sob- 
bing, she  confessed  that  she  still  loved 
him,  would  always  love  him.  And 
now  he  could  not  face  the  trust  in 
her  eyes  and  destroy  it  by  telling  her 
there  was  no  way  they  could  be  happy 
together. 

She  came  up  to  his  table.  "Ned!" 
she  said  softly.     "I'm  so  glad  you're 


De  Wolfe  Hopper  Junior  guest-stars 
on  his  mother's  program,  Hedda 
Hopper's     Hollywood,     over    CBS. 

back — I've  missed  you  terribly — and 
listening  to  the  broadcast  you  did  from 
San  Francisco  didn't  seem  to  help." 
She  sat  down,  waiting  tremulously 
for  his  news.     "You  saw  Torchy?" 

"Yes.  She — "  His  brown  hand  went 
across  the  table  to  cover  hers.  No, 
he  could  not  hurt  her  again.  "She 
won't  give  me  the  divorce.  But  I'm 
tired  of  waiting — tired  of  being  afraid. 
As  soon  as  it's  a  year  since  she  went 
away,  I'll  file  suit  anyhow." 

Would  he  have  that  much  courage? 
He  wondered. 

It  was  such  a  small  item  in  the  so- 


ciety column.  You  could  see  that  even 
the  reporter  who  wrote  it  didn't  think 
it  was  particularly  important.  Yet  it 
made  Rose  Kransky's  hands  tremble 
and  her  face  go  perfectly  white. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cunningham 
have  adopted  a  baby  boy." 

That  was  all.  Two  lines  of  type  that 
were  like  the  opening  of  a  door.  It 
was  all  so  plain  now!  Cunningham 
had  instigated  the  Child  Welfare  in- 
vestigation— and  also  he  was  the  un- 
known visitor  at  the  nursery  who  had 
seen  the  baby  and  wanted  to  adopt 
him.  But  that  had  been  a  woman — 
Miss  Miller  had  said  so !  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, then,  the  new  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham. Of  course  she  couldn't  know 
whose  child  it  was — or  did  she? 
Charles  must  have  known,  or  he 
would  not  have  brought  the  investi- 
gation against  her.  But  surely  not 
his  wife — how  could  she  have  willing- 
ly adopted  the  child  of  her  husband 
and  another  woman? 

LjATRED  for  Charles  Cunningham 
'  '  awoke  fiercely  in  Rose.  In  the  few 
weeks  since  she  had  given  up  her 
baby  she  had  existed  in  an  emotional 
vacuum.  She  had  expected  to  be  free, 
unfettered  at  the  loss  of  this  respon- 
sibility. Instead,  she  had  felt  strange- 
ly alone,  empty,  unwilling  to  admit 
even  to  herself  that  she  wanted  him 
back.  Now,  realization  that  she  had 
given  her  son  to  the  one  man  in  the 
world  she  hated,  unleashed  all  her 
pent-up  feelings  and  made  her  into 
the  mother  she  had  refused  to  be 
before. 

She  went  straight  to  Charles  Cun- 
ningham's office,  the  same  office  where 
she  had  worked  in  that  era  Which 
now  seemed  so  long  ago. 

Cunningham  half  rose  from  his  chair 
as  she  entered — then  sank  back,  star- 
ing at  her  almost  in  terror.  The  pain 
of  seeing  him  again  was  so  great  that 
for  a  moment  she  could  not  speak. 
His  long  face,  with  the  deep  lines 
about  the  mouth,  swayed  before  her, 
then  steadied,  and  she  saw  with  a 
sudden  clarity  that  he  was  at  her 
mercy. 

"The  baby  you  and  your  wife  adopt- 
ed— it's  mine,  isn't  it?"  she  asked. 

"Johnny  .  .  .  ?" 

"Is  that  what  you  call  him?  I 
thought  Charles  was  a  nice  name." 

He  frowned  painfully.  "Rose — I'm 
sorry." 

"Really?  Somehow,  I  got  the  im- 
pression you  were  never  sorry — for 
anything    you    did." 

"You  have  a  right  to  be  bitter." 

This  humility  was  something  for 
which  she  had  not  been  prepared.  It 
made  her  uneasy,  fearful  that  some 
little  bit  of  the  old  love  might  return. 
"I  want  my  baby  back,"  she  said 
fiercely. 

"But  you  gave  him  up  of  your  own 
accord,"  he  reminded  her.  "It  shouldn't 
make  any  difference  to  you  who 
adopted  him,  as  long  as  he's  in  a 
good  home.  And  I — I  can  assure  you 
he  is." 

"Don't  you  know  I'd  rather  die,"  she 
cried,  "than  let  you  have  him?  Haven't 
you  hurt  me  enough?  Do  you  have 
to  hurt  him  too?" 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  him,  Rose," 
he  said  gravely.  "I  love  him — and 
my  wife  loves  him." 

"Your  wife!  Does  she  know  who 
his  father  is?" 
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"I  believe  so,"  he  answered  unex- 
pectedly. "I  think  that's  the  reason 
she  loves  him  so.  .  .  .  You  see,  a  little 
while  after  we  were  married,  Helene 
and  I  were  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Afterwards — the  doctors  told  us  she 
could  never  have  a  child."  His  mouth 
twisted,  and  he  added  half-conscious- 
ly,  "And  now — if  anything  should 
happen  to   Johnny — " 

His  tone,  more  than  his  words, 
frightened  Rose.  "If  anything  should 
happen?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Johnny's  very  ill,  Rose.  I'm  glad 
you  came  in.  I  wanted  to  tell  you. 
But  I  was  afraid." 

Her  baby  was  ill!  From  somewhere, 
far  back  in  the  faith  she  had  tried 
to  abandon,  the  conviction  came  to 
Rose  that  here  was  her  punishment — 
her  punishment  for  everything. 

"You've  got  to  let  me  see  him!"  she 
said  tensely.    "You've  got  to!" 

"Of  course"  he  said  in  utter  sub- 
mission. 

LATE  that  night  she  was  still  in 
■  Charles  Cunningham's  home.  Up- 
stairs a  nurse  was  with  Johnny;  the 
doctor  had  just  gone.  There  was  noth- 
ing he  could  do,  he'd  said  in  a  voice 
nicely  balanced  between  cheerfulness 
and  gravity,  until  morning.  The  situ- 
ation was  bad,  yes — but  not  hopeless 
by  any  means.  Another  twenty-four 
hours  should  tell. 

A  fire  burned  in  the  library  grate. 
On  one  side  of  the  hearth  sat  Charles 
and  Helene  Cunningham,  on  the  other, 
Rose.  In  the  silence,  she  studied  the 
woman  Charles  had  married:  slight, 
pale,  with  an  inner  rather  than  an 
outer  beauty.  Seeing  Helene  explained 
so  much  that  she  had  not  understood 
this  afternoon — Charles'  new  humil- 
ity, the  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  his  willing- 
ness to  let  her  see  the  baby.  She  saw 
the  love  that  existed  between  them, 
and  felt  abashed,  for  it  was  not  the 
tawdry,  physical  thing  she  had  once 
thought  was  love.  It  was,  instead, 
something  that  had  purified  Charles 
and  brought  out  all  the  decency  he 
had  kept  buried  beneath  a  shell  of 
selfishness. 

"If  he — when  he  gets  well  again," 
Charles  had  said  to  her  as  they  left 
the  nursery,  "you  must  take  him  back. 
Helene  thinks  so  too — we've  talked  it 
over,  and  we  know  it  was  wrong  of 
us  to  take  him  from  you.  Helene 
didn't  understand — she  didn't  know 
you,  and  she  thought  it  was  my  right 
and — and  duty  to  have  Johnny  with 
me,  since  we  could  never  have  a  child 
of  our  own.  She  didn't  know  about 
the  Child  Welfare  business.  It  was 
cruel.  I  didn't  realize  what  I  was 
doing." 

And  it  would  be  cruel,  Rose  real- 
ized, to  take  the  child  away  from 
this  gentle,  sweet-faced  woman  who 
had  grown  to  love  him. 

Across  the  hearth  she  saw  Helene 
Cunningham's  hand  steal  into  her  hus- 
band's, and  a  glance  of  affection  and 
understanding  pass  between  them,  and 
she  knew  that  the  other  woman,  for 
all  her  passivity  and  deceptive  gen- 
tleness, was  stronger  than  she.  It 
would  not  really  be  cruel  to  take 
Johnny  from  Helene,  because  Helene, 
in  her  strength,  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted  the   necessity    of   losing    him. 

Rose  struggled  to  her  feet.  "I'd 
better  be  starting  home — Ma'll  be 
wondering  what's  become  of  me.  I'll 
stop  in  first  thing  in  the  morning — " 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  stay  here?" 
Mrs.  Cunningham  asked. 

"You  could  telephone  your  mother, 
and  in  the  morning  you'll  be   right 
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here  to  see  the  doctor  when  he 
arrives." 

"Why — yes,  thank  you,"  Rose  said 
awkwardly  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. Emotion  had  taken  its  toll;  sud- 
denly she  was  more  exhausted  than 
she'd  thought.  After  she  had  tele- 
phoned, they  showed  her  to  a  room, 
and  almost  at  once  she  was  asleep — 
to  be  awakened,  in  the  morning,  by 
Helene's  soft  voice:  "The  doctor  is 
here,  Rose.  And  Johnny  is  much  bet- 
ter. If  everything  goes  well,  you'll 
be  able  to  take  him  away  in  a  week 
or  ten  days."  Abruptly,  Rose  felt 
tears  in  her  eyes — she,  who  had  prided 
herself  that  she  never  cried! 

That  fall  Ellis  Smith  returned  to 
Five  Points,  resuming  occupation  of 
his  studio-bedroom  in  the  tenement 
near  Dr.  Ruthledge's  church.  He  saw 
a  few  people:  Fredrika  Lang,  Mary, 
Dr.  Ruthledge,  Rose  Kransky;  and 
told  them,  quite  casually,  where  he 
had  been.  For  several  months,  he 
said,  he'd  lived  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  had  met  and  come  to  know 
Myrna  Reynolds — the  Torchy  who 
was  Ned  Holden's  wife. 

He  added  that  Torchy  had  signed 
a  contract  with  The  Silver  Pheasant, 
an  uptown  night  club,  and  would  soon 
come  to  the  city  to  appear  there.  "And 
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it's  in  her  contract,"  he  said,  "that  they 
can  bill  her  as  Mrs.  Ned  Holden." 

Fredrika,  when  she  heard  it,  said, 
"Ned  will  hate  that." 

Ellis  shrugged.  "I  can't  get  very 
excited  over  what  Ned  will  or  won't 
hate.  He  still  refuses  to  see  you, 
Fredrika?" 

"He  doesn't  precisely  refuse,"  the 
thin,  tired-looking  woman  said.  "I've 
never  tried  to  see  him.  When  he's 
ready,   he'll   come   to   me." 

"How  can  you  let  him  hurt  you  so! 
And  Myrna — Torchy — she's  just  as 
bad.  She  insists  on  clinging  to  him, 
no  matter  how  badly  he  treats  her.  If 
you  could  have  seen  her,  Fredrika! 
There's  only  one  reason  she  wanted 
to  be  a  success,  and  to  learn  how  to 
dress  and  talk.  She  called  it  learn- 
ing to  be  'a  lady,'  and  asked  me  to 
help  her.  I  did  as  she  asked,  not  even 
knowing  whether  or  not  I  should.  It 
was  pitiful,  because  somehow  she  had 
the  notion  that  if  she  could  be  'a 
lady'  she'd  win  Ned's  love — his  real 
love  this  time.  That's  why  it  was 
such  a  shock  when  he  wrote  asking 
her  for  a  divorce — and  later,  when  he 
saw  her  and  apparently  didn't  care 
because  her  manners  and  diction  were 
better,  or  that  she  was  a  successful 
night  club  singer.  It  didn't  impress 
him  a  bit.  All  he  was  interested  in 
was  the  divorce.     So,  terribly  disap- 


pointed, she  turned  on  him  and  told 
him  he  couldn't  have  one.   .   .   ." 

Fredrika  asked  quietly,  "And  now 
she's  coming  here,  to  try  to  get  him 
back?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  she  only 
wants  to  be  near  him,  blindly,  with- 
out any  definite  plan." 

"And  you,  Ellis?" 

"I?"  he  laughed  shortly.  "Oh,  I'm 
back  because  Torchy's  coming  back. 
I'm  working  on  a  portrait  of  her." 

Torchy's  debut  at  The  Silver  Pheas- 
ant was  heralded  with  advertisements 
in  the  papers  and  with  glaring  bill- 
boards around  town.  "Myrna  Reynolds 
— Mrs.  Ned  Holden,"  the  sign  read. 
"Direct  from  a  triumphant  season  at 
the  San  Francisco  Fair."  Ned  saw 
his  wife's  name,  her  face,  wherever  he 
turned.  His  impulse  was  to  run  away 
from  every  such  reminder;  instead,  he 
asked  Mary  to  go  with  him  to  Torchy's 
opening  night. 

She  searched  his  face  questioningly. 
"But  Ned — are  you  sure  you  want  to? 
Won't   it   be   terribly   embarrassing?" 

"Of  course  I  don't  want  to — and  of 
course  it  will  be  embarrassing,"  he  an- 
swered, smiling.  "But  I'm  through 
being  afraid,  I  told  you.  I'm  going 
to  act  as  if  Torchy  and  I  had  reached 
an  understanding — in  other  words, 
I'm  going  to  act  normally.  Certainly 
it's  normal  for  The  Spectator  to  attend 
a   night    club    opening." 

Mary  nodded  reluctant  agreement, 
and  together  they  went  to  The  Silver 
Pheasant.  The  place  was  crowded, 
noisy  and  smoky. 

Then  the  lights  dimmed  and  a 
bright  ray  fell  upon  a  girl  who  stood 
near  the  piano.  For  a  moment  Mary 
could  not  realize  this  was  Torchy — 
this  poised,  beautiful  woman,  in  a 
daringly  cut  evening  gown.  As  if 
she  were  quite  alone  in  the  room,  she 
began  to  sing — casually,  softly,  her 
gaze  fixed  on  some  far-off  vision  she 
alone  could  see.  At  the  end,  she  ac- 
knowledged the  applause,  then  dis- 
appeared. 

SHE'S  wonderful,  Ned!"  Mary 
breathed  in  sincere  admiration.  He 
was  about  to  answer  her  when  they 
both  stiffened  in  amazement.  Torchy 
was  coming  toward  their  table. 

Ned  scrambled  awkwardly  to  his 
feet  as  she  stopped. 

"Hello,  Ned — Mary,"  she  said,  an 
enigmatic  little  smile  on  her  lips. 
"Nice  of  you  to  come.  .  .  .  Aren't  you 
going  to  ask  me  to  sit  down?" 

Wordlessly,  Ned  moved  to  draw  out 
the  chair  on  which  she  already  had 
her  hand,  and  she  seated  herself,  still 
smiling,  sure  of  herself.  "Ellis  Smith's 
waiting  for  me  over  there,"  she  said 
with  a  toss  of  her  head  toward  an- 
other corner  of  the  room.  "But  I 
think  I  ought  to  stay  a  while,  don't 
you,  Ned?  It's  very  good  publicity 
to  be  seen  with  your  own  husband." 

"Torchy!"  Ned  said  thickly. 

"Not  to  mention  the  fact,"  she  went 
on  smoothly,  ignoring  him,  "that  it's 
better  publicity  for  you,  Ned.  And 
for  Mary.  Really,  I  don't  think  it  was 
very  wise  of  you  to  bring  Mary  here." 

"I'm  the  best  judge  of  that,  Torchy," 
Mary  interposed,  and  Torchy  threw 
her  a  swift,  challenging  glance. 

"I'm  only  thinking  of  your  reputa- 
tion," she  said.  "A  minister's  daugh- 
ter— seen  publicly  with  a  married 
man,  and  the  man's  wife  at  another 
table  altogether.  That  surely  isn't  a 
very  pretty  picture.  And — "  she 
smoothed  a  fold  of  her  dress,  then 
raised  her  eyes  directly  to  Ned's — 
"an    even    less    pretty    picture    would 
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be  a  suit  for  damages,  filed  by  the 
wife,  charging  the  minister's  daugh- 
ter with  alienation  of  affections!" 

"You   wouldn't — "    Ned    gasped. 

"I  could.  ...  I  think,  if  you're  smart, 
Ned,  you'll  see  a  great  deal  less  of 
Mary  from  now  on."  Torchy  had 
dropped  her  mask  of  poised  indiffer- 
ence, and  fury  blazed  out  of  her  face. 
Dimly,  Ned  realized  how  his  visit  to 
her  opening  night,  in  company  with 
Mary,  must  have  seemed  to  her — as  a 
deliberate,  planned  insult. 

Before  either  Ned  or  Mary  had  a 
chance  to  answer,  Torchy  had  stood 
up  and  was  on  her  way  to  Ellis 
Smith's  table.  A  carelessly  dressed 
young  man  tried  to  stop  her. 

"Miss  Reynolds — I'm  Spike  Wilson, 
of  the  City  Times.  I'd  like  an  inter- 
view— " 

Even  in  her  rage,  Torchy  remem- 
bered that  one  must  always  be  polite 
to  reporters.  She  smiled  mechanically 
and  made  an  appointment  to  see  him 
the  following  day. 

AS  Ned  and .  Mary  drove  back  to 
Five  Points  in  his  car,  the  silence 
between  them  was  something  that 
each  could  feel,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
heavy  fog.  They'd  reached  a  com- 
plete, perfect  deadlock,  Ned  was 
thinking.  That  was  all.  If  it  had 
been  anyone  else  but  Mary,  he'd  tell 
Torchy  to  go  ahead  and  create  her 
scandal.  But  not  Mary.  He  had  de- 
serted her,  humiliated  her,  then  thrust 
himself  once  more  into  her  life  after 
she  had  learned  to  do  without  him. 
To  all  that,  he  couldn't  add  the  final 
indignity  of  dragging  her  name 
through  a  public  scandal. 

"Ned."  Her  voice  was  small  and 
frightened.      "What    can   we   do?" 

"Nothing.  Nothing  but  what  she 
says.  We'll  have  to  stop  seeing  each 
other." 

And  perhaps  even  that  would  be 
better  than  this  continual  torture  of 
being  near  Mary,  unable  to  touch  her, 
crush  her  into  his  arms,  answer  the 
insistent  call  of  his  love  for  her. 

"If  it  weren't  for  Dad,  I  wouldn't 
mind  anything  she  could  do." 

"I  know  that,  dear.  But  I  would. 
You're  too  fine  and  sweet  to  be  pawed 
over  by  scandal-mongers." 

Late  that  night,  after  he  had  left 
Mary  at  the  parsonage,  Ned  faced  the 
whole  truth,  and  hated  himself  for 
it.  He  would  do  as  Torchy  said  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  to  expose  Mary 
to  scandal,  yes — but  he  would  do  it 
for  another  reason  too:  to  keep 
Torchy  from  revealing  the  secret  of 
his  parentage.  All  his  success  had 
never  succeeded  in  uprooting  that 
deepest  fear  of  his  life,  the  fear  of 
walking  through  a  world  that  knew 
of   the   taint   in    his   blood. 

A  good  reporter  must  be  a  good 
detective.  He  must  talk  to  people, 
and  get  the  answers  to  questions  he 
hasn't  even  asked;  he  must  search  old 
records  with  infinite  care  and  patience; 
he  must  follow  up  the  most  unpromis- 
ing clues;  he  must  piece  this  fact  up 
with  that;  and  at  the  end,  if  he  is 
lucky,  he  may  have  a  story.  And  Spike 
Wilson  had   his   story. 

Ned  had  spent  this  windy,  bitter 
evening  of  winter  at  the  broadcasting 
studio.  On  his  way  home,  shortly  be- 
fore midnight,  he  bought  a  copy  of 
the  Times  from  a  shivering  newsboy. 

He  hadn't  intended  to  look  at  the 
paper  until  he  reached  home,  but  a 
word — his  own  name — in  glaring 
headline  type  caught  his  eye.  He  read 
the  story  there  on  the  street  corner, 
snow-freighted    wind    whipping    and 
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snapping  the  paper  in  his  hands. 

"Ned  Holden,  the  famous  Spectator, 
is  the  son  of  Fredrika  Lang  and  the 
man  she  was  convicted  of  killing  two 
years  ago.  Documents  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Times  .  .  ." 

Often,  in  imagination,  he  had  lived 
this  moment.  Always  before,  it  had 
been  only  a  nightmare.  But  this  was 
reality.  The  secret  with  which  he 
had  lived  so  long  was  not  a  secret 
now.  It  was  something  for  everyone 
with  the  price  of  a  newspaper  to  read, 
to  discuss,  to  wonder  over.  And,  read- 
ing the  rest  of  the  story  that  Spike 
Wilson  had  written,  he  saw  how  much 
worse  it  was  to  have  the  truth 
blazoned  out  this  way  than  it  would 
have  been  if  he  himself  had  revealed 
it.  Now  he  was  put  in  the  worst 
possible  light:  as  a  coward  who  had 
denied    his    mother. 

And  that,  of  course — the  knowledge 
came  at  last,  from  the  depths  of  his 
soul — was  the  truth.  He  was  a  coward. 

Stumbling,   the   paper  falling  from 
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his  lax  fingers,  he  went  on  down  the 
street.  A  violent  gust  of  wind  tore 
his  hat  from  his  head,  but  he  scarcely 
noticed  its  going.  The  storm  itself 
was  not  more  bitter  than  his  own  self- 
hatred. 

A  policeman  found  him,  soon  after 
dawn,  stretched  out,  unconscious,  on 
the  steps  of  a  public  building.  An 
ambulance  was  called,  and  he  was 
taken,  still  unconscious,  to  a  hospital. 
And  since  hospitals  proceed  strictly 
according  to  rule,  it  was  Torchy — 
Mrs.  Ned  Holden — who  was  sum- 
moned. 

"He  keeps  calling  for  someone 
named  Mary,"  the  doctor  told  her. 
"Do  you  know  who  that  might  be?" 

"No,"  Torchy  said  quickly.  "No, 
I  don't."  A  fury  of  possession  rose 
in  her;  Ned  was  hers,  and  hers  alone, 
and  Mary  should  not  be  called.  But 
when  she  went  into  his  room,  and 
saw  his  closed  eyes  and  fumbling 
hands,  heard  his  voice  calling  piti- 
fully for  Mary,  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

What  was  this  endless,  pointless  bat- 
tle she  was  fighting? 

Perhaps  Ned  suspected  her  of  tell- 
ing Spike  Wilson  the  whole  story — 
but   she   hadn't.   At   least    she   hadn't 


intended  to.  She  searched  her  mind, 
trying  to  remember  what  she  had  told 
him  about  Ned.  Just  that  he'd  been 
born  in  Cleveland,  that  was  all.  What, 
if  that  was  the  one  thing  Spike  needed 
to  know — the  one  clue?  Then  Ned 
would  hate  her,  more  than  he  hated 
her  already. 

"Nurse!"  she  said.  "I  think— I  think 
he's  calling  for  Mary  Ruthledge,  Dr. 
John  Ruthledge's  daughter.  Will  you 
send    for   her,   please?" 

Brilliant  winter  sunlight  streamed 
in  through  the  broad  window  of  the 
hospital  room,  over  the  bed  where 
Ned  Holden  lay  propped  up  against 
a  heap  of  pillows.  On  one  side  of 
the  bed  was  Mary  Ruthledge,  on  the 
other,  her  father.  Two  weeks  of  ill- 
ness had  thinned  Ned's  face,  but  he 
was  smiling,  and  to  Mary  he  looked 
happier  than  at  any  time  since  that 
long-ago  night  when  she  had  first 
promised  to  marry  him. 

This  was  the  first  day  Ned  had  been 
allowed  to  see  many  visitors;  Rose 
and  Mrs.  Kransky  had  just  left.  Rose, 
too,  had  seemed  happier  than  ever 
before.  She  had  a  good  job  in  a  law 
firm,  and  Mrs.  Kransky  had  sold  the 
second-hand  shop  and  moved  into  the 
suburbs  where  she  could  care  for 
Rose's  little  boy  while  the  girl  was 
away  at  work. 

ROSE  had  come  through  all  right," 
Dr.  Ruthledge  nodded  when  they 
were  gone.  "She's  learned,  I  think, 
that  it's  impossible  to  be  solely  an 
individual."  There  was  a  quizzical 
expression  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at 
Ned,  and  the  younger  man  flushed  and 
laughed  a  little  ashamedly.  "There's 
one  other  person  that  wants  to  see 
you,  Ned,"  the  minister  added.  "Some- 
body that  I  asked  to   come  here." 

Ned  looked  from  Dr.  Ruthledge  to 
Mary  and  back  again. 

"Torchy?" 

"No.     Your  .  .  .  mother." 

Involuntarily,  Ned  stiffened,  as  if 
in  fear,  and  Dr.  Ruthledge  said  quiet- 
ly, "I  know,  Ned.  You  think  it  will 
be  hard  to  see  her — " 

"It's  not  that  I  don't  want  to!"  Ned 
exclaimed.  "I  realized,  the  night  the 
newspaper  published  the  story,  how 
wrong  I'd  been.  But  how  can  she  for- 
give  me?" 

"In  your  mother's  eyes,  my  son," 
Dr.  Ruthledge  said  gravely,  "there  is 
nothing  to  forgive." 

"I  .  .  .  "  Ned  turned  uneasily,  fear- 
fully, to  Mary.  From  her  steady,  calm 
gaze,  so  full  of  love  and  trust,  he 
seemed  to   gain   confidence. 

"There's  nothing  for  her  to  forgive, 
Ned,"  she  said,  "because,  don't  you 
see,  it's  yourself  you've  hurt  all  these 
years — not  her." 

"Myself?  Why  .  .  .  yes.  .  .  ,  I  sup- 
pose that's  true."  He  took  a  long 
breath.  "All  right.  I'd  like  to  see 
her,  please." 

With  a  nod  to  Mary  to  follow  him. 
Dr.  Ruthledge  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Fredrika  Lang — slight. 
black-clad,  trembling — stood  on  the 
threshold.  A  moment  in  which  the 
earth  stopped  turning — and  then  she 
was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  son. 

Dr.  Ruthledge  and  Mary  slipped 
outside  and  closed  the  door.  They 
smiled  into  each  other's  eyes,  winking 
away  the  tears. 

"The  Ned  Holden  we  used  to  know 
has  come  home,  Mary,"  he  said. 
The  End 

(Be  sure  to  tune  in  the  current  broad- 
casts of  The  Guiding  Light,  Monday 
through  Friday,  on  NBC-Red.) 
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If  A  stands  for  American  and  B  stands  for  Beauty, 
then  C  stands  for  Cleanliness! 

American  Beauty,  no  matter  how  luxuriously  nur- 
tured, is  always  touched  with  the  white  wand  of  a 
puritan,  almost  bandbox  daintiness !  Hair  is  shining. 
Skin  is  visibly  cared  for,  sweet  and  clean — like  fruit 
blossoms  after  a  shower. 

In  many  of  America's  leading  families,  the  rites 
with  which  this  exquisite  flower  freshness  of  skin  is 
wooed  are  the  simple  and  adequate  ones  of  Pond's 
beauty  primer  de  luxe: — 

DllKY    your  face  under  sleek  layers  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream — 
and  smack  your  skin  all  over  briskly  with  your  cream- 
coated  fingers.  Do  this  for  3  full  minutes.  This  cream 
serves  two  needs — it  cleanses  and  softens,  by  mixing  with 
the  dead  surface  cells,  dust  and  make-up  on  your  skin. 

ULL AN  Ur  r  all  this  softened  debris  with  the  absorb- 
ent purity  of  Pond's  Tissues.  Wiped  off,  too,  are  the 
softened  tops  of  some  of  the  blackheads,  rendering  it 
easier  for  the  little  plugs  of  hardened  sebum  to  push 
their  way  to  the  surface. 
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COVER  and  BRISK  UP  a  second  time  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Again  wipe  off  with  gracious  Pond's  Tissues.  In  your 
softened,  glowing  skin,  lines  seem  softer,  pores  finer. 

FRESHEN  now  with  the  cool,  astringent  splash  of  Pond's 
Skin  Freshener.  Then 

COAT  your  cool,  clean  face  with  its  final  benediction — 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  This  cream  has  the  specific  function  of 
dispersing  remaining  harsh  particles,  little  chappings  caused  by 
exposure,  and  endowing  your  skin  with  a  flattering  mat  finish. 
Wipe  off  after  one  full  minute.  Then  observe  with  what  favor 
your  skin  receives — and  holds — its  powder. 

Perform  these  simple  yet  luxurious  Pond's  rites  in  full — before 
retiring  or  during  the  day.  And  again  in  briefer  form  as  your  skin 
and  make-up  need  freshening.  Already  some  thirteen  million 
American  women  use  Pond's! 
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Mystery  House 


with  earnestness,  and  with  pleasure  in 
being  trusted.  "She's  living  the  way 
she  likes  to  live.  She  does  want  to 
get  away;  she  has,  they  say,  since 
Mrs.  Mockbee  died.  She  wants  to  go 
to  Connecticut,  where  she  lived  when 
she  was  a  girl." 

"She  never  lived  in  Connecticut 
when  she  was  a  girl!"  Mrs.  Roy  said 
amusedly.  "Isn't  that  like  Minnie! 
We  lived  in  Richmond.  We  used  to 
visit  my  aunt  in  northern  New  York, 
up  near  Bingham  ton;  perhaps  that's 
what  gives  her  that  idea." 

She  was  still  in  a  reminiscent  mood 
when  Rand  came  back.  Then  Flora 
came  in,  with  fresh  tea. 

"Page,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mrs. 
Prendergast  would  like  to  have  you 
come  and  read  her  to  sleep,"  Flora 
said  suddenly. 

OH,  isn't  she  asleep?"  With  a  smil- 
ing good-bye  to  Mrs.  Roy,  Page 
went  at  once  to  her  employer's  room. 
To  her  surprise  the  old  lady  was  quiet 
and  merely  wanted  "something  that'll 
make  me  sleepy,"  to  be  read  to  her. 

Presently  the  dinner  gong  sounded, 
and  the  crippled  woman  roused  her- 
self to  say  sleepily,  "Just  make  sure 
that  woman's  gone,  will  you?" 

Page,  obeying,  peeped  into  her  own 
room,  but  it  was  dark  and  empty.  She 
ran  down  to  dinner;  Flora  and  Lynn 
and  Rand  were  standing  by  the  dining 
room  fire;  Mrs.  Roy  was  not  there. 

"She  got  off,  did  she?    Poor  thing." 

"No;  she  didn't  get  off,"  Rand  said. 
"She  doesn't  feel  well;  she's  lying 
down  in  Flora's  room." 

Page's  expression  changed  to  one  of 
doubt,  uneasiness. 

"Is  Mrs.  Roy  a  pretty  lady?"  Lynn 
asked. 

"Lynn,"  Page  said,  shaking  but  her 
napkin,  "try  to  think  now.  Didn't  you 
ever  hear  of  Mrs.  Roy?" 

"No,  I  never  did,"  Lynn  answered 
unhesitatingly,  but  with  the  troubled 
look  that  any  serious  question  always 
gave  him. 

"There's  nothing  really  the  matter 
with  her,  is  there,  Rand?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  Excitement,  dis- 
appontment,  emotion.  She  came  a 
long  way,  you  know,  and  she  must 
have  walked  at  least  a  mile.  She  took 
some  aspirin;  she  had  it  in  her  bag." 

The   evening   moved   on   its    accus- 


(Continued  from  page  24) 

tomed  way.  Page  went  into  Flora's 
room  at  about  half  past  ten,  with 
Rand  and  Flora,  to  find  Mrs.  Roy 
heavily  drowsy,  and  to  help  estab- 
lish her  comfortably  in  Flora's  bed. 
Flora  made  up  a  bed  for  herself  on 
the  wide  couch;  Page  presently  went 
to  bed  herself. 

Rand  awakened  her  at  about  two 
o'clock,  and  she  started  up  frightened, 
feeling  that  panic  was  in  the  air,  and 
got  herself  into  stiff  white  linen  and 
her  nurse's  cap.    Mrs.  Roy  was  ill. 

The  visitor  had  been  just  pleasantly 
heavy  and  sleepy  when  they  had  put 
her  to  bed,  reporting  that  her  head- 
ache was  gone.  But  now  she  was  des- 
perately ill.  Rand  had  sent  from 
the  farm  for  Dr.  Kenyon  from  Half- 
moon  Bay;  the  old  man  arrived  at 
about  three,  and  immediately  con- 
firmed their  fears  that  something  was 
seriously  amiss.  Mrs.  Roy  was  in  a 
coma  from  which  no  stimulant  could 
aiouse  her;  at  four  o'clock  her  fitful 
breathing  stopped. 

"Dead!"  Page  said  in  her  frightened 
heart,  and  for  an  awful  moment  all 
the  world  seemed  dead.  She  had 
seen  death  before,  but  somehow  this 
was  more  than  death.  Page  and  Flora 
and  the  two  doctors  went  into  Page's 
room,  and  they  all  talked  together. 

"This  is  what  was  in  her  bag,"  Flora 
said,  exhibiting  a  small  foreign-look- 
ing flagon.  "She  said  she  was  taking 
aspirin  tablets,  but  they  don't  look 
like  aspirin  to  me." 

M  O,"  old  Dr.  Kenyon  said,  exam- 
'  ^  ining  them,  "I  don't  know  what 
this  is.    Do  you  know,  doctor?" 

Rand  spilled  the  tiny  yellow  pills 
into  his  hand.  "Something  she  used  in 
India,  probably.  She  had  a  bad  heart 
and  she  had  been  under  strong  emo- 
tion, of  course.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast, had  refused  to  see  her,  and 
she  was  very  much  upset." 

"Who  is  going  to  tell  her  sister?" 
Page  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"Let  her  have  her  sleep  out.  I'll 
tell  her  in  the  morning,"  Rand  said. 

At  Rand's  suggestion  Page,  dressed 
as  she  was,  curled  up  on  her  bed  an 
hour  later,  and  to  her  own  surprise  fell 
asleep.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  she 
awakened,  and  sunshine  was  flood- 
ing the  room.  She  was  downstairs 
at  breakfast  when  Rand  joined  her. 
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"Doctor  Kenyon  called  it  an  acci- 
dental overdose,"  he  said.  "We  both 
suspect  it  was  deliberate,  or  reckless 
carelessness  at  least.  But  we  don't 
have  to  distress  Mrs.  Hibbs,  the  daugh- 
ter, with  that.  Kenyon  will  meet  the 
daughter  in  Belmont  this  morning; 
we've  been  telephoning.  Flora  thinks 
that  Mrs.  Roy  went  into  see  the 
Duchess  last  night  and  that  it  was  the 
interview  that  killed  her.  But  the 
Duchess  isn't  awake  yet,  so  we  don't 
know." 

"Rand,  will  you  come  out  on  the  ter- 
race with  me  a  moment?  I  want  to 
ask  you  something."  Page  had  finished 
her  breakfast;  she  had  turned  rather 
pale.  They  walked  out  into  the  sun- 
shine together.  "Rand,"  the  girl  said, 
"could  Flora  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  it?" 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  Rand  stared 
at  her,  frowning. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  The  Hibbses' 
lawyer — Barnes  Bishop,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— said  that  I  might  tell  you.  They 
thought  that  some  influence  was  being 
used  on  Mrs.  Prendergast  to  make  her 
leave  her  money  to  some  one  else. 
Who  could  it  be  but  Flora?  And  if  the 
two  sisters  had  met  and  been  recon- 
ciled, that  might  have  cut  away  the 
inheritance  from  Flora,  mightn't  it?" 

"But  Flora  won't  inherit,  anyway! 
Why  should  she?  The  old  lady  will 
leave  her  something,  of  course.  But 
not  enough  to  hurt  Mrs.  Roy's  share — 
or  the  Hibbses'  share,  as  it  is  now." 

"The  Hibbses  think  that  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast might  have  a  motive  in  leav- 
ing a  good  deal  to  Flora.  She  may 
know  something  about  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast that — that  would  make  it  worth 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  while  to  keep 
friends  with  Flora,"  Page  said  signifi- 
cantly. "Barnes  Bishop  sent  me  a 
purse  for  Christmas — do  you  remem- 
ber? It  came  all  done  up  as  a  gift, 
but  there  was  a  note  in  it.  He  told  me 
he  had  found  out  that  some  one  was 
depositing  a  thousand  dollars  a  month 
to  the  account  of  Flora  Mockbee  in  a 
San  Jose  bank." 

"Great  Scott!"  Rand  ejaculated. 

THEY  suspect  that  Mrs.  Prendergast 
had  a  quarrel  with  Trudy  Mockbee, 
and  that  there  was  something  queer 
about  Trudy  Mockbee's  death.  Doc- 
tor Ullmeyer  thinks  there  was  poison- 
ing, or  something." 

Rand's  face  was  grave,  his  eyes  in- 
tent on  hers.  "Trudy  Mockbee,  as  far 
as  I  know,  died  of  acute  gastritis." 

"The  Hibbses  want  to  have  Mrs. 
Mockbee's  body  dug  up.  And  now, 
with  Mrs.  Roy  dying,  I  suppose  they'll 
be  more  suspicious  than  ever." 

"Well,  people  do  queer  things  when 
there's  money  involved,"  said  Rand. 
"I'm  going  up  to  see  the  Duchess  now. 
Here's  Lynn;  you  two  take  a  walk." 

When  Rand  had  gone  indoors  Lynn 
came  closer  to  Page. 

"Mrs.  Roy  died,"  he  said,  without 
preamble. 

"I  know,  Lynn.  But  she  was  old  and 
tired  and  sad  and  poor.  It  wasn't  a 
hard  way  to  go."  Page  felt  instant  con- 
cern for  his  air  of  puzzlement  and 
distress.  "I  want  exercise,"  she  said 
cheerfully.  "Wait  until  I  get  into 
boots  and  a  sweater,  and  let's  walk 
down  to  the  Whistling  Rocks." 

"Yes,  I'll  wait,"  he  said.  And  im- 
mediately he  added,  "Flora  did  it, 
didn't  she?  She — now  she'll  want  to 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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WITH  its  current  issue  PHOTOPLAY  magazine  takes  the 
most  important  step  in  its  history. 

Since  its  inception  twenty-nine  years  ago,  PHOTOPLAY  has 
been  the  mouthpiece  of  fans,  stars  and  the  cinema  itself,  a  forum 
in  which  all  the  interests  of  the  industry  have  been  heard  frankly 
and  freely.  In  that  time  it  has  earned  a  place  in  the  world  of 
motion  pictures  never  approached  by  any  other  publication. 

When  Bernarr  Macfadden  acquired  the  magazine  six  years  ago, 
he  determined  at  all  costs  to  maintain  its  standards  in  quality  and 
its  leadership  in  the  field  of  motion  picture  publications.  In  these 
days  when  every  buyer  is  more  than  ever  concerned  about  each 
penny,  we  have  sought  a  way  to  maintain  that  standard  of  leader- 
ship and  still  make  the  magazine  available  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  might  not  wish  to  spend  twenty-five 
cents  for  it. 

So  now  PHOTOPLAY  magazine  comes  to  what  we  believe  is 
an  even  greater  destiny.  We  believe  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
publication  beginning  with  the  next  issue  will  be  intensified  and 
extended  far  beyond  its  original  frontiers.  For  you  are  now  able 
to  buy  PHOTOPLAY  for  ten  cents. 

Among  Bernarr  Macfadden's  great  magazines  is  one  known  as 
MOVIE  MIRROR,  which  has  been  under  the  same  editorial  guid- 
ance as  PHOTOPLAY.  By  linking  these  two  publications  into  one 
it  is  possible  to  offer  MOVIE  MIRROR  readers  a  greatly  im- 
proved magazine  and  to  give  PHOTOPLAY  readers  their  favorite 
features  in  addition  to  some  outstanding  new  ones. 

Beginning  with  the  January  issue,  now  on  sale,  the  merged  pub- 
lication appears  under  the  name  PHOTOPLAY- MOVIE  MIRROR. 
It  sells  for  ten  cents.  It  contains  lifelike  full-color  pages,  possible 
in  no  other  similarly  priced  magazine.  You  will  find  in  its  pages 
Don't  Be  A  Draft  Bride  by  Bette  Davis  —  Hollywood's  Super- 
Headaches  by  "Fearless"—  Full  page  four  color  portraits  of  Judy 
Garland  and  Jimmie  Stewart  —  The  Ten  Best  Dates  in  Hollywood 
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according  to  Margaret  Lindsay  —  Round-Up  of  Pace  Setters  by 
Sara  Hamilton  — Beauty  and  Fashion  — Photoplay-Movie  Mirror's 
Dancing  School  in  which  Mary  Beth  Hughes  and  Robert  Stack 
demonstrate  the  Conga.  Also  Close  Ups  and  Long  Shots  by  Ruth 
Waterbury  —  Shadow  Stage  —  Cal  York  —  Casts  of  Current  Pic- 
tures and  many  other  features  you  have  grown  to  love. 

PHOTOPLAY- MOVIE  MIRROR  sets  out  on  its  journey  to 
meet  your  approval  with  the  prospect  of  a  circulation  greater  than 
any  other  in  its  field,  a  distinction  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
keep  this  the  leader  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  personal  copy  of  the  very  first  issue  of  this 
new  masterpiece  of  screen  publications,  the  most  for  your  money 
ever  offered  in  its  field,  yet  only  ten  cents  at  the  nearest  newsstand ! 
January  PHOTOPLAY- MOVIE  MIRROR-Now  On  Sale  Wher- 
ever Magazines  Are  Sold. 
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(Continued 
get  me.  Here,  you  take  this.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  me,  I'd  rather  you 
had  it." 

They  had  turned  toward  the  end  of 
the  terrace  that  was  sheltered  from 
sight  of  the  house  by  the  great  oaks; 
they  were  quite  alone.  Page  found 
glittering  on  her  palm  the  faint  pink, 
the  icy  sparkle,  of  the  great  diamond. 

"You  get  away,"  Lynn  said.  "Take 
it  with  you!  They'll  kill  me  to- 
night.    Everything's   all  wrong!" 

"You  goose!"  Page  said  affectionate- 
ly.    "It  means  everything's  all  right!" 

For  this  part  of  her  mission  was 
ended  now.  Page  had  the  diamond. 
The  end  of  her  stay  at  Mystery  House 
was  definitely  in  sight. 

She  need  only  give  it  to  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast  today — this  queer  strange  day 
of  a  funeral — and  everything  else 
would  fall  into  line. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  one  favor,  Page," 
Lynn  said,  "it's  only  for  three  days. 
And  it  might  mean  that  they — they 
didn't  get  me." 

"Who  didn't  get  you?" 

"I  don't  know,  exactly.  But  I 
think — "  he  said,  in  his  anxious,  sim- 
ple way,  "I  think  they  killed  my 
grandmother." 

WAS  Trudy  Mockbee  your  grand- 
mother, then?" 

"I  think  she  was.  No;  she  wasn't." 
They  were  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
terrace  now.  "You're  going  to  give 
that  diamond  to  Mrs.  Prendergast, 
aren't  you?" 

Page,  looking  at  him  seriously,  felt 
her  face  flush.  It  did  seem  sometimes 
as  if  they  were  all  treating  Lynn 
rather  as  the  holder  of  the  diamond 
than  as  a  human  being  with  rights  of 
his  own. 

"It   belongs   to   her,"   she   said. 

"It  will  if  I  give  it  to  her,"  he  said. 
"But  my  grandmother  gave  it  to  me." 

"Is  Mrs.  Prendergast  your  grand- 
mother, Lynn?" 

"Why,  certainly  she  is!"  he  said 
quietly.     "I  got  it  from  her." 

"But  then  why — I  don't  understand 
it  at  all,"  Page  said.  There  was  no 
getting  anything  coherent  out  of  him. 
Page  gave  it  up.  "Tell  me  what  you 
want  me  to  do  for  three  days,"  she 
said. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  her."  He  usually 
designated  Mrs.  Prendergast  so;  he 
jerked  his  head  now  in  the  direction 
of  her  room.  "I  want  you  to  tell  her 
you  have  the  diamond.  But  you  must 
say  you  can't  give  it  to  her  for  three 
days." 

"Lynn,  I  have  no  right  to  do  that!" 

"Let  me  see  it  a  minute,"  he  said, 
and  as  she  opened  her  palm  his 
big  brown  fingers  gently  took  it  from 
her  hand.  "Then  I  won't  give  it  to 
you,"  he  said.  "I'll  throw  it  out  there 
from  the  Rock.  It's  deep  there. 
They'll  never  find  it!" 

"You  mustn't  do  that!"  Page's  heart 
was  beating  fast.  "Just  tell  me  why 
I  must  wait  three  days,  Lynn,"  she 
pleaded,  "so  that  I'll  understand." 

"Because,  you  see,  in  three  days 
she'll  do  something  to  me.  They'll  tell 
you  I  slipped  off  the  rock  or  that  I 
killed  myself,  or  something." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Page's  face 
was  suddenly  white. 

"I  mean  that  then  you'll  know," 
Lynn  said.  "You'll  know  that  they 
were  only  letting  me — be  alive — until 
they  got  the  diamond  back!" 

"They?     Who?" 

"Flora,  for  one." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Page 
felt  her  blood  actually  chilling. 
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"Flora!    What  could  she  do  to  you?" 

"She'd  help  her,"  Lynn  said. 

"Who?" 

He  did  not  answer  in  words.  Instead 
he  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  house. 

"Mrs.  Prendergast!  How  could  she? 
She  can't  even  walk!" 

"She  walks  as  well  as  you  do,"  Lynn 
stated  simply,  and  there  was  a  silence. 

A  fresh  horror  crept  slowly  through 
Page's  being.  A  hundred  memories 
rushing  at  her  united  to  confirm  this 
incredible  truth.  She  remembered  the 
ease  with  which  Mrs.  Prendergast  had 
managed  certain  details  of  bathing 
and  dressing.  She  remembered  her 
own  astonishment  at  finding  her 
moved  from  one  chair  to  another. 

"You  think  she  had  something  to  do 
with  the  death  of  Trudy  Mockbee?" 

"I  know  she  did.  And  I  know  she 
thinks  I'll  tell."  The  diamond  rolled 
in  his  hand  like  a  casual  pebble;  he 
looked  down  at  it  absently.  "She's 
just  been  waiting  to  get  this  before 
she — does  something  to  me.  If  they 
tell  you  I've  disappeared,  you  can  say, 
'You  make  him  well,  or  bring  him 
back,  or  you'll  never  see  your  dia- 
mond again!' " 

"But  Lynn,"  the  girl  argued,  in 
infinite  distress,  "they  could  put  me 
in  jail  for  that!     It's  her  diamond!" 

"No,  it's  not.  She  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I  give  it  to  you,  because — "  He 
looked  away  to  sea,  grinding  his  hands 
restlessly  together.  "You're  so  aw- 
fully sweet,  and  I — I  do  love  you  so 
much,"  he  said  huskily. 

There  was  a  silence.  Presently, 
Lynn  looked  at  the  diamond  in  his 
cupped  hand. 

"If  you'll  promise  to  hold  it  for 
three  days,  and  if  in  that  time  nothing 
happens  to  me,  I'll  give  this  back  to 
you,"  he  said,  after  a  moment.  "They'll 
have  to  work  fast  now,  because  of 
Mrs.  Roy's  dying.     You  see?" 

I  DON'T  see.  But  if  what  you  think 
'  is  true,"  she  said  slowly,  "we  are  in 
terrible  danger.  But — oh,  it  can't  be 
true,"  the  girl  breathed.  "If  it  is, 
why  don't  we  just  slip  away — you  and 
I — get  into  San  Francisco  right  now!" 

"How?"  the  man  asked. 

"Well  — "  Fear  was  playing  on  her 
heart  like  fingers  on  the  taut  strings 
of  a  violin  now.  "We  could — one  of 
the  cars — only  I  can't  drive,"  she 
said,  swallowing  with  a  dry  throat. 
"Rand!"  she  exclaimed  in  sudden  re- 
lief. "He's  not  in  this,  he  isn't  such 
a  fool  as  to  let  himself  into  a  thing 
like  this  with  two  crazy  women!" 

"No.  I  think  he  believes  them.  He 
didn't  come  here  until  after  I  did.  I 
think  she's  told  him  that  she'll  give 
him  money;  he'll  be  rich.  And  you 
know  Rand  wants  to  be  rich." 

"I  suppose  every  one  does,"  Page 
began. 

Lynn  was  listening  only  absently. 
"Shall  I  give  you  this?"  he  said,  of  the 
diamond. 

"Oh,  hadn't  you  better,  and  get  the 
thing  out  of  the  way?" 

"But  you'll  promise  to  hold  it  for 
three  days?" 

"If  you  say  so.  But  the  sensible 
thing  for  us  to  do  would  be  to  give 
it  to  her  right  now,  and  then  ask  to 
be  sent  into  the  city  at  once,  and 
never  come  back!"  Page  persisted. 

"And  suppose  they  said  that  on  ac- 
count of  what  happened  last  night, 
and  Flora  being  upset,  we'd  have  to 
wait  until  tomorrow?" 

"It  wouldn't  kill  us  to  wait  until 
tomorrow." 
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"It  would  me!" 

"Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do,"  Page 
said,  trembling,  holding  tight  to  his 
hands.  "Whatever  is  best  for  you  and 
me.  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here,  Lynn. 
I'm  frightened." 

"They  wouldn't  hurt  you.  They'll 
send  you  over  to  Belmont  today,  with 
the  biggest  check  you  ever  saw,  if  you 
give  them  that." 

Page  looked  at  her  companion.  "We 
go  together  or  we  don't  go  at  all,"  she 
said.    "Tell  me  what  to  do?" 

"Tell  Mrs.  Prendergast  tonight  that 
you  have  the  diamond  hidden,"  Lynn 
said  promptly,  "and  will  give  it  to  her 
on  Saturday  morning.  Today's  Tues- 
day. That  gives  them  four  days  to 
pack  up  what  they  want,  and  get  out." 

"But  suppose  they,  Flora  and  Mrs. 
Prendergast,  plan  to  do  something 
right  away?   It  might  be  too  late!" 

"They  won't  do  anything  to  me  until 
they've  got  it." 

"I'll  think  of  a  place  to  hide  it.  I'll 
tell  you  where  it  is,"  Page  decided 
quickly,  excitedly.  "But  one  thing 
more,  Lynn,"  she  added,  as  they  went 
down  the  terrace  stairs  and  walked 
out  on  the  cliff;  "shall  I  tell  Rand? 
He's  our  one  hope  if  Flora  goes  queer, 
or  if — but  I  can't  even  believe  it  yet! 
— if  Mrs.  Prendergast  is  only  pretend- 
ing to  be  lame." 

"Don't  tell  him  yet!  She  may  tell 
him.    Wait  and  see  what  happens." 

RAND,  just  after  luncheon,  told  her 
quietly  that  the  body  of  Fanny  Roy 
had  been  taken  to  Belmont,  and  met 
there  by  Mrs.  Roy's  daughter. 

Rand  said  suddenly,  a  moment  later, 
"You  will  go  away  with  me,  won't 
ycu?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  curiously,  her 
color  rising. 

"I  mean — "  he  said  confusedly,  "I 
mean  that  I  am  going  away — almost 
immediately.  I  want  you — most  ter- 
ribly— to  go  too.  I  want  you  to  wait 
for  me — somewhere,  anywhere — and 
we'll — we'll  ...  He  broke  off  abrupt- 
ly, and  there  was  another  pause.  "I 
don't  know  what  I'm  saying,"  he  said. 

Page  was  still.  The  flutter  that  his 
shaken  tone  brought  to  her  own  heart, 
silenced  her.  Presently  Rand  spoke 
again,  in  his  usual  quiet  tones. 

"I  told  you  weeks  ago  that  I  had 
no  right  to  say  this  to  you,  and  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  it,"  he  said.  "But 
is  there  any  chance — I  don't  mean 
now — I  don't  mean  in  this  accursed 
place !  But  after  weeks,  months,  when 
all  this  is  closed  up  and  forgotten, 
would  you — is  there  any  chance  that 
you  would  wait  for  me  somewhere?" 

"Rand  .  .  .  no,"  the  girl  said  quietly, 
after  a  moment.  "I'm  terribly  sorry. 
I've  never  cared  that  way  for  any 
man." 

"But  you  might.  Any  girl  might. 
You'll  love  some  man  some  time." 

"I  don't  know.  Just  now  it's  all 
mixed  up  in— in  being  afraid  of  this 
place,"  Page  said.  "Since  last  night 
— I've  wanted — horribly — to  get  away. 
I've  felt  scared  quite  suddenly,  of 
Flora,  and  of  .  .  ."  She  finished  the 
sentence  with  a  motion  of  her  head 
toward  the  closed  door  of  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast's  room. 

"I  think,"  Rand  said  quietly,  after 
thought,  "that  the  sooner  we  all  get 
away  torn  here  the   better.     But— I 
must  have  you,  Page,"  he  ended. 

The  phrasing  of  it  startled  her. 
I  m  not  the  kind  of  man  you  ought 
to  marry.  But  I'd  try  to  make  you 
happy,"  Rand  said,  his  tone  so 
strained,  so  almost  fierce,'  that  the 
commonplace   little  words  seemed  to 
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carry  a  sinister  meaning. 

Page  saw  that  dark  color  was  flush- 
ing his  face,  and  that  great  veins  were 
standing  on  his  neck. 

"Rand,  not  now,"  the  girl  whispered. 
"I'm  really  too  frightened  at  every- 
thing that's  happening.  If  it  weren't 
for  Lynn — "  She  paused.  She  hadn't 
meant  to  say  that. 

"Why  do  you  say  'if  it  weren't  for 
Lynn'?"  he  asked. 

"I  like  him  so  much,"  Page  ans- 
wered simply.  "I  feel  so  sorry  for 
him.  I  don't  want  to  go  until  he  has 
given  up  that  diamond,  and  until  he  is 
taken  care  of." 

"Don't  make  me  jealous,  Page," 
Rand  said,  in  a  low,  hard  tone,  trem- 
bling like  a  man  who  is  putting  strong 
control  upon  himself.  "Tell  me  that 
you  are  only  kind  to  him;  that  all  this 
laughing  and  picnicking  isn't — isn't 
anything   but  that — " 

"Rand,  don't  be  such  a  fool!" 

Rand  had  slipped  from  his  chair; 
he  was  kneeling  now  beside  hers,  one 
arm  half  about  her,  his  handsome  dark 
face  close  to  her  own  in  the  soft  lamp 
and  firelight.  His  voice  was  hoarse  as 
he  said: 

"Just  give  me  a  chance!  Just  say 
that  much." 

What  should  she  have  answered? 
She  did  not  know,  for  at  this  moment 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  voice  was  heard 
fretfully  calling  Flora,  and  Page  went 
quickly  in  to  her. 

The  old  lady  had  evidently  been 
reading.  She  looked  up  with  her 
gentlest  smile  as  Page  came  in,  and 
somehow  the  girl  found  tremendously 
reassuring  this  actual  nearness  to  the 
ogress  of  whom  she  had  been  think- 
ing all  day.  Page  went  over  to  the 
bed  and  laid  a  small  browned  hand 
against  the  puffy  old  discolored  one. 

"I'm  so  sorry  about  your  sister." 

"We  talked  together  last  night," 
Mrs.  Prendergast  said.  "We  parted 
friends." 

"You  did?  Oh,  I'm  so  glad!  Does 
Rand  know  that?" 

"Flora  does.  But  I  told  her  only 
tonight,  and  she  may  not  have  told 
him.  Yes;  poor  Fan!"  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast said,  dreamily. 

"She  was  lovely,"  Page  said. 

SHE  was  very  beautiful  once.  Sit 
down  here  on  the  bed,  Page,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  minute.  This 
last  thing  has  decided  me — we're  all 
going  away.  Do  you  want  to  come 
with  me  to  Connecticut?" 

Page  had  considered  the  possibility 
of  this  offer  before.  She  answered 
without  hesitation,  "To  get  you  settled 
— to  be  sure  you  were  comfortable — 
of  course  I'd  come.  I've  never  been 
out  of  California;  I'd  love  it." 

"That  unfortunate  boy  will  still 
have  the  diamond,,  of  course.  We  can 
do  nothing  about  that.  You've  done 
your  best.  The  men  who  came  down 
here  from  Pinkerton's  told  me  that 
that's  the  fate  of  all  diamonds;  they 
are  lost  sooner  or  later.  Well — " 

Page  was  conscious,  in  the  pause, 
that  her  heart  was  beating  fast.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Prendergast's 
hand  again. 

"I  have  the  diamond,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Prendergast  looked  at  her  first 
in  silence,  then  asked  in  a  quiet  tone, 
"What  did  you  say,  my  dear?" 

"Lynn  gave  it  to  me  today.  But 
he  made  me  promise  not  to  give  it  to 
you  until  Saturday." 

"You  have  it!" 
"I  have  had  it.     And  I  will  have  it 
on  Saturday,  and  give  it  to  you.  That 
was   the  only  way  he   would  give   it 
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rect to  us  for  a  trial  pair  of  straps  sent  prepaid. 
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YOUR  CHOICE  ol  Jeweled  Elgin,  Waltham 
or  Illinois  wrist  watch.  New  styled  size  0 
case.  Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
Diamond  ring  when  ordered  and  paid  for 
on  our  purchase  privilege  plan.  Payments: 
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EASY,  SAFE  WAY 

Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  an  orangewood 
stick.  Saturate  with  Trimal  and  apply  it  to  cuti- 
cle. Watch  dead  cuticle  soften.  Wipe  it  away  with 
a  towel.  You  will  be  amazed  with  the  results. 
On  sale  at  drug,  de- 
partment and  lu- 
cent stores. 
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to  me,  Mrs.  Prendergast,"  Page  said. 

"You  had  better  give  it  to  me  now." 

"I  can't.  He  made  me  swear  that, 
and  I  can't  go  back  on  my  word!" 

Mrs.  Prendergast  brooded  upon  this 
for  a  full  half-minute.  "Tomorrow's 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  Friday,"  she 
said  musingly.  "And  Saturday  we 
could —  Send  Rand  in  to  me!"  she 
broke  off  to  say  suddenly.  "And  you 
take  yourself  off  to  bed,  my  dear,"  she 
added.     "You  look  tired." 

Page  took  a  hot  bath,  put  a  hot 
bottle  in  between  the  fine  heavy  linen 
sheets,  adjusted  her  reading  light  and 
flung  two  books  on  her  bed.  Then  she 
went  to  the  western  window  and 
opened  it,  and  took  a  look  at  the 
moonlit  night.  A  light  burned  in  the 
little  cabin  where  Lynn  slept;  he  had 
been  isolated  there  upon  first  coming 
to  Mystery  House  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  illness;  he  had  stayed  there 
by  choice  ever  since. 

Page  turned  back  and  got  into  bed; 
presently  she  was  sleeping. 

Everything  looked  more  cheerful  in 
the  morning,  and  the  late  mournful 
event  of  an  old  lady's  death  during  her 
first  hours  under  their  roof  appeared 
to  be  completely  forgotten.  Forgotten, 
too,  by  Lynn,  was  the  diamond  epi- 
sode, or  at  least  when  he  joined  Page 
at  breakfast  his  talk  was  all  of  a  fleet 
of  jellyfish  that  had  strangely  sur- 
rounded his  favorite  refuge  on  Rock 
Island. 

THEY  had  not  gotten  far  into  their 
'  meal  before  Rand  came  down,  to  be 
followed  presently  by  an  unusually 
composed  and  agreeable  Flora. 

"Well,"  Rand  said,  attacking  his 
eggs,  "I  had  quite  a  talk  with  the 
Duchess  last  night,  and  it's  marching 
orders!" 

"When  do  we  go?"  Flora  asked  with 
an  air  of  interest. 

"Early  on  Saturday,  I  imagine." 

Presently,  when  Lynn  was  gone, 
Page  asked,  "What  do  we  do  with 
Lynn?" 

"Didn't  he  want  to  stay  here  and 
putter  about  by  himself?"  the  Doctor 
said.  "That's  what  she  promised  him, 
isn't  it?" 

"For  the  return  of  the  diamond, 
yes,"  Page  said  simply.  Her  eyes  met 
Rand's,  and  she  saw  from  his  flush 
that  he  had  spoken  without  precon- 
sideration. 

"But  she  doesn't  to  want  to  wait 
until  Saturday  for  that  diamond," 
Rand  said. 

Page  glanced  at  him  quickly.  She 
felt  her  throat  get  a  little  dry,  and  her 
spine  a  little  cold,  and  she  knew  that 
she  was  trembling.  "That  was  Lynn's 
condition,"  she  pleaded.  "After  all,  he 
isn't  quite  responsible,  is  he?  If  he 
feels  it  so  strongly — " 

"He  oughtn't  to  be  humored,"  Flora 
said  quickly,  nervously. 

"It  isn't  humoring  him.  He  has 
some  confused  idea  that  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast herself  gave  him  the  dia- 
mond." 

"Nonsense!"  Rand  said  good-na- 
turedly. "The  only  real  question,"  he 
added,  "is  whether  you  yourself 
wouldn't  rather  be  rid  of  the  respon- 
sibility. What  purpose  is  served  by 
your  hiding  it  until  Saturday?" 

If  Flora  had  not  been  there  Page 
would  have  told  him  the  truth:  that 
poor  benighted  Lynn  actually  feared 
for  his  life  if  this  one  claim  on  Mrs. 
Prendergast's  protection  were  re- 
moved. 

But  Flora  would  repeat  everything 
to  the  old  lady;  Lynn  would  be  be- 
trayed.    So  Page  assumed  an  expres- 


sion of  puzzlement,  and  said  vaguely 
that  whether  there  were  any  good 
reason  for  the  three  days'  delay  or  not, 
that  was  the  condition  Lynn  had  made. 

"I  suppose  you  could  break  that 
condition,  and  he  be  none  the  wiser?" 
Dr.  Harwood  said. 

"But  Rand,  why  should  I?" 

"You  positively  have  the  stone?" 
Rand  asked,  watching  both  women 
with  his  favorite  half-amused  and 
half-detached  expression. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  have  it.    And  safe,  too." 

"After  all,  Page,"  Rand  said  lazily, 
"if  you  handed  it  over  to  the  Duchess 
today,  what  could  Lynn  do?" 

Her  quick  look  reproached  him. 
Flora  precipitately  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

"The  Duchess  is  terribly  shaken," 
Rand  went  on,  apologetically,  "by  her 
sister's  death,  and  of  course  Flora 
doesn't  need  much  encouraging  to 
go  off  her  head  entirely.  Well!"  He 
dismissed  the  thought  of  the  two  wo- 
men with  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and 
coming  around  the  table  to  draw  a 
chair  up  close  to  Page's  chair,  he  put 
one  elbow  on  the  table,  and  rested  his 
chin  in  his  hand,  facing  her.  "We've 
been  talking  plans,"  he  began.  "Have 
you  made  up  your  mind?  Do  you 
want  to  go  east  with  the  Duchess?" 

"Rand,  why  not?  It's  wonderful 
pay,  and  it  would  be  such  fun!" 

"This  is  Wednesday."  He  was  think- 
ing. "But  you'd  want  a  little  time  to 
get  ready.  How'd  you  like  to  go  into 
town  tomorrow  morning,"  he  said, 
"have  a  day  or  two  there  getting 
ready  for  the  trip,  and  join  us  in 
Sacramento  on  Saturday?" 

^Could  they  spare  me?" 

"It  was  the  Duchess's  suggestion." 

Page  looked  at  him  seriously;  their 
faces  were  close  together. 

"You  and  Flora  will  get  married?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  flushing  and 
looking  evasively  away.  "I  don't 
know,  Page.  It's  my  fault;  I  did  it. 
But  it  was  all  done  before  you  came 
down  here.  If  I  thought  there  was  a 
chance — 

"However,  I'm  not  going  to  talk 
about  that,"  he  interrupted  himself  to 
say  in  a  changed  tone.  "I'm  talking 
about  you.  Would  you  like  a  day  or 
two  in  town  before  we  go?" 

"Well— yes.  Only,  what  about  the 
diamond?"  A  distressed  look  came 
into  Page's  face;  she  could  be  amused 
and  scornful  with  Flora,  but  Rand  was 
her  friend.  "I  can't  throw  Lynn  down," 
she  said. 

VOU  don't  have  to.    You  can  tele- 

'  phone  me  on  Friday  night  and  tell 

me  where  it  is,  and  I'll  get  it." 

"You  mightn't — "  she  smiled 
thoughtfully,  "be  able  to  find  it.  Sup- 
pose I  stole  it  and  disappeared?" 

"You'."  he  said. 

"Or  I  might  ask  Lynn  if  he  would 
mind  my  giving  it  to  her  right  away." 

"I  wouldn't  bother.  Let  them  wait 
until  Saturday! —  Look  at  this,"  Rand 
said,  taking  a  slip  of  pale  pink  paper 
from  his  pocketbook  and  laying  it  be- 
fore  her.     Page   looked   down. 

"Oh,  my — my  heavens!"  she  stam- 
mered. 

"That  check  goes  to  your  bank  ac- 
count the  day  she  gets  the  diamond." 

"Oh,  Rand!"  Page  was  pale  with  ex- 
citement. 

"And  meanwhile  all  you  have  to  do 
is  pack  up,  and  I'll  take  you  over  to 
Belmont.    This  afternoon,  if  you  like." 

"Today!  Good-bye  to  Mystery 
House!"  the  girl  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  but  Rand — Lynn!"  she  added 
in  sudden  recollection. 
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"What  about  Lynn?" 
"What'll  happen  to  him?" 
"Oh,  she's  taking  care  of  that." 
"He  will  be  comfortable?" 
"Oh,  certainly.     You'll  be  back  m 
San  Francisco  one  of  these  days  and 
you  can  look  him  up.    Lynn  will  be 
all  right!" 

PAGE  did  not  feel  quite  so  certain. 
It  was  with  a  rather  heavy  and 
rather  fearful  heart  that  she  went 
down  to  the  rocks  with  Lynn  that 
morning  before  luncheon  for  a  last 
scramble  along  the  shore. 

"You  aren't  really  going  this  after- 
noon, Page?"  he  asked,  disturbed, 
when  she  had  given  him  the  news. 

"Oh,  yes;  to  get  some  things,  and 
say  good-byes."  But  the  instant  she 
said  the  words  their  sense  struck  her 
as  unfamiliar,  and  she  stopped  in  some 
confusion,  and  added  an  uneasy,  "Why 

not?"  • 

"Why,   because  you  promised!     he 

exclaimed,  in  amazement.  "You  said 
you  wouldn't  give  it  to  her  until  Sat- 
urday!" ,     , 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not!  I'm  to  telephone 
Friday  evening  and  tell  Rand  where 

it  is-"  , 

"No,  you're  not!"  Lynn  laughed  m 

bitter  unbelief  and  dissatisfaction. 

"But  I  really  am,  Lynn.  Rand  just 
suggested  it.  What's  the  difference 
between  that  and  doing  what  we  first 
planned?" 

"All  the  difference  in  the  world! 
he  said  patiently. 
"You  mean — ?" 

"I  mean  just  what  I  told  you.  They'll 
have  me  in  an  institution.  They  were 
talking  about  taking  me  there  when 
they  found  out  that  I  had  the  dia- 
mond. You  know  that!  They'll  tell 
y0U__when  you  join  them  in  Sacra- 
mento on  Saturday— they'll  tell  you 
that— well,  they  can  tell  you  any- 
thing, and  you  won't  know!  I  may  be 
dead,  or  I  may  be  shut  up,  forever, 
and  you'll  not  know." 

"Ah,  Lynn,  Rand  wouldn't  lie  to 
me!" 

"He  mightn't,  but  she  would.  She'd 
lie  to  anyone.  You  said — you  said 
you'd  stand  by  me  until  Saturday — 
until  they  leave  me  enough  money  to 
live  on,  and  go  away.  Page,  you  won't 
leave  me,  will  you?"  Lynn  begged,  in 
growing  excitement.  "When  you  do 
I  get  so  frightened,  and  the  dreams  get 
all  mixed  up  with  the  real.  You  have 
the  diamond  now;  I  gave  it  to  you 
to  make  you  like  me.  Don't  go  away 
until  I  can  go  with  you!" 

His  words  gave  her  an  idea,  and  her 
face  brightened. 

"Why  don't  you  go  with  me  now, 
Lynn?  You  could  stay  at  Mrs. 
Chayne's,  my  old  boarding  house,  un- 
til everything  was  settled,  and  then 
come  back  here  when  we  are  on  our 
way  east." 

"I'd  like  that!  Could  I  go  with  you, 
Page?"  Lynn's  lean  brown  young 
hands  grasped  hers  eagerly,  his  voice 
rose  on  a  sort  of  cry. 

"Why  not?    I'll  talk  to  Rand." 

She  ran  up  the  terrace  steps.  This 
was  the  solution,  after  all.  She  and 
Lynn  would  be  safe  in  the  city  when 
the  mischief-making  diamond  went 
back  to  its  rightful  owner. 

Rand  was  alone  in  the  dining  room 
when  she  entered" it. 

"Rand,  I've  been  saying  good-bye  to 
Lynn,  and  he  reminds  me  that  it  was 
part  of  the  arrangement — his  giving 
me  the  diamond,  I  mean — that  I 
should  stay  around  until  everything 
was  settled  about  him!" 

"What  was  his  object  in  that?" 
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"He  seems  to  feel  that  something 
might  happen  to  him  if  he  stayed  here. 
So  he's  going  into  town  with  me." 

"Oh,  but  that's  nonsense!"  Rand 
said,  in  concern.  "You  can't  saddle 
yourself  with  any  such  responsibility 
as  that.  He  doesn't  know  what  he's 
doing  half  the  time;  he  might  em- 
barrass you  terribly." 

"He  won't.  I'm  not  in  the  least 
afraid.  It's  only  something  like  am- 
nesia— something  that  doesn't  change 
him,  just  changes  his  memory!"  the 
girl  argued. 

"But  you  can't  take  him  with  you, 
my  dear.  She — the  Duchess — 
wouldn't  stand  for  it!  The  worst  of 
it  all  is,"  Rand  said  thoughtfully,  "I 
may  not  be  able  to  make  it  until  to- 
morrow. I'm  expecting  a  telephone 
call  some  time  this  afternoon.  If  it 
comes  before  four  we  can  get  started, 
but  if  it  doesn't  I  really  oughtn't  to 
go  away." 

"Tomorrow's  as  good  for  me  as  to- 
day!" 

"I'll  find  out  about  it,"  he  said.  "I'll 
go  up  and  see  what  the  Duchess 
thinks." 

When  he  returned  he  merely  said 
briefly,  "She  says  she  would  rather 
have  you  go  tomorrow,"  and  nothing 
more  was  said. 

Lynn  accepted  this  verdict  without 
comment,  slipping  away  at  once  after 
luncheon.  Page  was  in  her  room  pack- 
ing her  bags  at  about  three  o'clock, 
when  Flora  tapped  at  the  door. 

"Rand's  call  came  through,"  Flora 
said,  "so  he's  starting  about  four;  he 
said  to  tell  you." 

"He's  taking  Lynn?"  the  girl  asked. 
"I  believe  he  talked  to  Lynn  about 
it,"  Flora  said.   "But  Lynn  said  he'd 
rather  go  in  tomorrow." 

"That  gives  me  only  an  hour,"  Page 
murmured,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock. 
But  her  thoughts  were  not  as  docile 
as  her  words.  She  could  not  go  away 
and  desert  Lynn,  that  was  plain. 

The  instant  Flora  was  gone  Page 
ran  down  through  the  infinite  con- 
volutions of  halls  and  stairs  and  pas- 
sages, and  out  upon  the  terrace. 

IT  was  not  yet  four  o'clock,  but  the 
'  bright  day  had  gone  under  a  cloud, 
and  a  restless  wind,  heavy  with  rain, 
was  blowing  fitfully  from  the  south. 
The  sea  was  rough  and  troubled,  and 
dotted  with  racing  whitecaps.  A  storm 
was  on  the  way.  Page  called  "Lynn!" 

Page  ran  along  in  the  shelter  of  the 
high  evergreen  hedge  that  shut  the 
kitchen  windows  away  from  the  sea, 
and  knocked  on  the  door  of  his  one- 
room  cottage. 

There  was  no  answer.  Page  pushed 
the  door  open  and  looked  inside.  The 
plain  room  was  empty. 

Below  the  cliff  was  the  pier,  jutting 
out  into  the  tumbling  steel-cold  water. 
Lynn's  boat  was  there,  tied  to  the 
wharf.  He  had  not  gone  out  in  his 
boat;  he  certainly  would  not  have 
started  for  a  walk  at  this  hour.  A 
cold  premonition  of  disaster  clutched 
at  her  heart.  Lynn  had  warned  her 
that  he  might  disappear — that  some- 
thing dreadful  might  happen  to  him. 

Was  Lynn's  panic-stricken  prophecy 
true?  Have  Flora  and  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast  conspired  to  kill  him,  as — per- 
haps—they have  already  killed  Trudy 
Mockbee  and  Fanny  Roy?  The  web  of 
danger  spun  by  Mystery  House  and  its 
people  holds  Page  more  and  more 
tightly  in  next  month's  instalment  of 
this  thrilling  story.  Don't  miss  read- 
ing it  in  the  February  issue. 
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wants  to  be.  It's  up  10  her." 
These  were  generalities,  but  they 
rang  with  conviction  which  I  assumed 
was  born  of  a  first-hand  grapple  with 
facts. 

"Let's  get  back  to  specific  problems," 
I  said,  "once  our  gal  has  taken  stock 
of  herself,  decided  she  doesn't  like  the 
total,  and  sets  out  to  be  beautiful,  wise, 
and  witty — then  what  does  she  do? 
What  does  she  do  about  her  face?  Her 
figure?  Her  clothes?  Her  charm?" 
"I'll  be  specific,  if  you  like — but  I'll 
have  to  be  personal.  My  own  is  the 
only  case  history  I  can  use  for  illus- 
tration." 

"First,"  I  said,  "your  face." 
"My  natural  hairline  is  very  low. 
I  realized  a  good  many  years  ago  that 
it  was  simply  not  right  for  my  face— 
which,  in  case  you  hadn't  noticed,  is 
too  broad.  One  simple  change  erased 
both  problems.  I  cut  bangs,  which 
raised  my  hairline,  curled  them  to 
lengthen  my  face.  A  shortish  bob 
lengthened  the  line  between  head 
and  shoulders.    Presto! 

CHINGLES  can  come  and  go,  so  can 
-J  page  boys,  and  Baby  Bobs  and 
what-have-you — but  I  cling  to  one 
version  or  another  of  my  own  par- 
ticular hairdress.  When  you  find  the 
sort  of  hairdress  that  is  yours,  un- 
questionably which  highlights  your 
good  features  and  minimizes  your  bad 
ones — then,  I  think,  you've  found 
something  better  than  fashion.  That's 
style. 

"The  same  thing  is  true  of  eyebrows. 
I  used  to  thin  mine  to  a  hairline — it 
was  the  vogue,  you  remember — until 
my  brother  showed  me  the  mistake. 
Men  so  often  can  show  us  the  mistakes 
we  make — for  they  are  not  swayed  by 
fashion. 

"My  brother  called  me  'calf-eyes'. 

"Calves  have  big,  soulful  eyes — 
and  no  eyebrows.  And  they  look  silly. 
I  got  the  point.  So  I  let  my  eyebrows 
grow  in  to  their  own  natural  curve, 
and  they  will  stay  that  way.  Fashion 
can  decree  eyebrows  up,  down,  or 
off  and  I  won't  listen.  I  don't  think 
it's  wise  to  tinker  too  much  with  the 
natural  lines  of  your  lips,  either. 

"My  figure  problems  weren't  serious. 
I  simply  didn't  have  a  figure  in  the 
sacks  which  passed  for  dresses  when 
I  first  took  stock  of  myself. 

"My  too-broad  shoulders  did  won- 
ders for  my  waistline  once  I  decided 
to  wear  clothes  which  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  waistline.  My  posture 
improved  the  minute  I  discarded  the 
four-inch  heels. 

"You  can't  buy  becoming  clothes 
with  all  the  money  in  the  world  until 
you've  studied  your  figure  minutely, 
and  discovered  what  lines  are  best  for 
your  type. 

"I  didn't  have  any  money  during  the 
years  I  was  finding  out  about  clothes." 
Here  I  sensed  a  slight  note  of  defiance, 
which  indicated  Claudette  had  not 
forgotten  the  letter  which  started  all 
this. 

"No  one  would  have  envied  me  my 
job  then.  I  was  teaching  French  to 
the  spoiled  children  of  the  very  rich. 
My  salary  was  infinitesimal.  But  I  had 
pretty  clothes.     I  made  them  myself. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  designer  then. 
And  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
change  the  direction  of  my  ambition, 
I  would  have  been  a  designer! 

"I  followed  the  same  rules  then  as 


I  do  now  in  selecting  my  clothes  .  .  . 
the  only  difference  is  that  now  I  can 
afford  to  splurge  on  fabrics. 

"The  rules  can  be  stated  very  simply: 
buy  clothes  which  flatter  your  figure, 
and  never  buy  a  dress  which  'does 
nothing  for  you'  no  matter  how  fash- 
ionable it  is,  nor  how  great  a  bargain. 
Remember  that  the  most  flattering 
styles  are  very  often  the  least  expen- 
sive. Buy  wearable  clothes,  which 
means  that  you  must  always  select 
styles  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
occasions  in  your  life. 

"If  you're  selecting  a  dress  for  a 
school  dance  or  a  club  party,  a  simple, 
youthful  gown — probably  with  short 
sleeves — will  be  more  suitable  than 
a  copy  of  the  backless  and  frontless 
chiffon  dream  which  your  favorite 
movie  star  wore  in  a  picture  in  a  scene 
at  Monte  Carlo. 

"If  our  gal  is  worried  about  a 
question  of  taste,  why  doesn't  she  ask 
her  brother  or  her  boy-friend  for  ad- 
vice? Men  in  the  family  seem  to 
have  an  unerring  instinct  for  suita- 
bility. 

"My  husband,  for  instance,  decided 
I  looked  better  with  colorless  nail 
polish." 

Claudette  was  wearing  colorless  nail 
polish,  so  I  made  a  mental  note  that 
she  not  only  preaches,  but  practices 
her  preachings.  She  asks  the  men  in 
her  family  for  advice,  and  then — 
takes  it. 

We  now  had  our  mythical  girl  who 
wanted  to  be  beautiful  enough  to  do 
something  about  it  putting  her  best 
face  and  figure  forward,  wearing  be- 
coming clothes,  facing  the  world  a 
model  of  perfect  taste. 

DUT,"  I  said,  "what  if  we  get  her 
'J  that  far,  and  she's  still  a  stick?" 
After  all,  even  pretty  girls  can  be 
wall-flowers  if  they're  tongue-tied. 

"Right,"  said  Claudette.  "The  girl 
who  has  recognized  her  handicaps 
and  done  her  best  to  overcome 
them  has  developed  something  be- 
sides attractiveness  .  .  .  for  the  thing 
she  has  done  has  taken  grit.  She 
comes  out  a  two-time  winner;  the 
same  determination,  good  taste,  and 
imagination  which  have  helped  her 
to  streamline  her  face  and  figure  are 
the  very  ingredients  of  a  personality." 

There's  just  one  danger  the  self- 
made  beauty  must  guard  against, 
Claudette  warns. 

Once  she  has  started  to  improve 
herself,  and  finds  that  it  works  she 
is  likely  to  become  so  fascinated  with 
the  process  that  she  thinks  it  perfect 
subject  material  for  casual  conversa- 
tion. This  is  dangerous.  Talk  to  your 
girl  friends  about  your  beauty  tech- 
nique, if  you  must,  but  never  let  your 
men  friends  know  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  "system"  behind  your  at- 
tractiveness. 

"And,  above  all,"  Claudette  says, 
"feel  beautiful  every  minute  so  as  to 
radiate  this  idea  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"Don't  talk  about  yourself.  'Me-me- 
me'  is  music-scale  practice,  not  beau- 
catching  conversation.  Be  gay  and 
friendly,  always  ready  to  go  places  and 
do  things  with  HIM — and  let  the  hair- 
do blow  where  it  may." 

In  other  words,  relax  and  have 
fun — 

Like  Claudette,  lovely  star  of 
"Arise  My  Love." 
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Love  Can  Be  Beautiful 

{Continued  jrom  page  13) 


late  for  one  of  NBC's  programs! 

He  walked  in,  rather  sheepishly, 
just  about  then,  and  she  expressed 
her  opinion  in  words  that  were  curt, 
clear,  and  very  much  to  the  point. 

"I'm  really  awfully  sorry,"  he  said, 
"but  one  of  those  office  crises  came 
up  at  the  last  minute  and  I  had  to 
settle  it  before  I  could  get  away. 
Won't  you  forgive  me?" 

Perhaps,  if  she  hadn't  looked  up 
into  his  eyes  at  that  moment — per- 
haps if  he  hadn't  such  warmth  and 
sincerity  in  his  voice — 

Even  so,  Alice  certainly  wasn't  in 
a  forgiving  mood,  but  somehow  she 
did  agree  to  carry  out  the  rest  of 
the  evening  as  they  had  planned. 
And,  oddly,  by  the  time  dawn  rolled 
around,  the  friendship  and  affection 
they  had  built  up  between  them  in 
the  past  eight  months  since  they  had 
met  was  restored.  It  was  then  that 
they  both  knew  they  were  in  love 
with  one  another. 

PERHAPS,  too,  it  was  that  night  that 
made  them  realize  that  if  their  love 
was  to  last,  the  demands  of  their 
careers  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  For  months,  they  dis- 
cussed marriage — a  little  apprehen- 
sively, for  they  knew  they  could  have 
no  normal  married  life.  They  were 
both  too  busy,  and  their  hours  were 
too  irregular.  But  they  looked  at 
the  problem  from  all  sides,  and  when 
they  finally  did  decide  on  marriage, 
the  outlines  of  their  life  together  were 
all  established. 

They  were  married  quietly,  without 
fuss  or  feathers,  at  City  Hall. 

It  is,  as  Burke  and  Alice  both  fore- 
saw, rather  a  strange  sort  of  mar- 
riage. Strange — but  perfect,  too,  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  life  Alice  and  Burke  lead. 

For  one  thing,  they  keep  their  ca- 
reers quite  separate  from  their 
home.  All  along,  they  knew  they 
would  have  to  do  this.  Their  jobs 
created  such  dangers  to  their  love. 
One  of  the  worst  came  along  only 
five  or  six  weeks  after  they  were 
married,  when  radio  actors  threat- 
ened to  strike  in  an  argument  with 
the  broadcasting  studios  over  salaries. 
Alice  was  an  actress,  and  her  loyalty, 
naturally,  belonged  with  the  actors. 
Burke's  loyalty,  just  as  naturally,  was 
with  the  network  executives  against 
whom  the  actors  were  striking. 

It  was  a  situation  that  required 
delicate  handling.  This  is  how  they 
solved  it.  If  a  telephone  call  came 
for  Alice,  Burke  would  leave  the 
room,  in  order  not  to  hear  the  con- 
versation. If  the  call  was  for  him, 
Alice  would  leave.  It  was  a  point  of 
honor   with    them,   since   nine   out   of 


ten  calls  during  those  hectic  days  con- 
cerned the  argument  between  the  ac- 
tors and  the  networks.  If  Burke  had 
heard  any  of  Alice's  conversations,  he 
might  unconsciously  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  knowledge  of  the 
actors'  plans  to  win  for  his  side — the 
network  side.  If  Alice  had  overheard 
any  of  his,  she  might  have  done  the 
same  thing. 

"We  stood  with  our  backs  to  each 
other  during  those  weeks,"  Alice  says 
now.  "It  was  the  only  way  we  could 
see  to  keep  our  careers  out  of  our 
marriage.  We  were  both  glad  when 
the  strike  was  averted,  but  the  ex- 
perience was  good  discipline  for  us.  It 
taught  us  how  to  make  an  agreement, 
and  stick  to  it." 

They  still  need  that  discipline,  and 
probably  will  go  on  needing  it  as  long 
as  they  are  both  working.  Their  work 
demands  most  of  their  time,  and  they 
see  each  other  about  half  as  much  as 
most  married  people  do. 

Alice  leaves  their  apartment — a 
large  place,  seven  rooms  filled  with 
modern  furniture,  good  books,  many 
plays,  and  fine  records — about  ten  in 
the  morning,  for  the  radio  studios. 
Frequently,  Burke  isn't  even  out  of 
bed  when  she  leaves,  for  he  still 
works  nights  at  NBC. 

Sometimes  Alice  gets  home  during 
the  day  to  spend  a  little  time  with 
Burke;  if  not,  she  always  sees  him  at 
his  office  at  5:30.  Burke's  working 
"day"  begins  at  5:00  and  ends  at 
2:00  in  the  morning.  If  she  isn't  too 
tired,  Alice  waits  up  for  him,  and 
they  have  a  bite  to  eat  together. 

YOU  can  see  that  during  the  week 
they  don't  have  much  time  together, 
and  this  makes  their  weekends  doubly 
precious.  Sundays  they  spend  read- 
ing, going  for  a  walk  or  maybe  to  the 
movies.  They  almost  never  attend 
night  clubs — they  work  too  hard,  and 
night  clubs  are  too  wearing.  Their 
friends  are  the  people  who  work  in 
radio — actors,  actresses,  radio  tech- 
nicians and  executives;  and  every 
now  and  then  they  give  a  party  that's 
the  height  of  informality. 

Alice's  mother  lives  with  them  in 
the  big  seven-room  apartment,  and 
serenely  does  wonders  to  keep  it, 
despite  its  irregularity,  a  real  home. 
Both  Burke  and  Alice  love  her  dearly, 
and  insist  they  couldn't  get  along 
without    her. 

Ambition,  eagerness  to  get  ahead  in 
the  world,  and  real  love  have  come 
together  for  Alice  and  Burke  to  create 
a  workable,  happy  marriage.  They've 
proved  that  even  for  career-minded 
people,  Love — to  paraphrase  the  title 
of  Alice's  radio  serial — Can  Be 
Beautiful. 


BERNARR    MACFADDEN    FOUNDATION 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  Foundation  conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises:  The  Macfadden- 
Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach, 
recreation  of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of 
health  building  can  be  secured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel,  Dansville,  New  York,  is  also  open  the  year  round,  with  accom- 
modations at  greatly  reduced  rates  through  the  winter  months,  for  health  building  and  recreation. 

The  Loomis  Sanatorium  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Foundation,  and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments,  together  with  the  latest 
and  most  scientific  medical  procedures,  can  be  secured  here  for  the  treatment,  in  all  stages,  of 
this  dreaded  disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully  accredited 
school  preparatory  for  college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation  of  the  War  Department's 
governmental  authorities,  where  character  building  is  the  most  important  part  of  education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  School  for  boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve,  at  Briarcliff  Manor, 
New  York.  Complete  information  furnished  upon  request.  Address  inquiries  to  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden, Room  717,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


YOU'LL  BE  THRILLED  to  see  your  wish 
coming  true  when  you  start  using 
Barrington,  the  delicate  Hand 
Cream  that  is  made  specially  to 
keep  hands  softer,  smoother, 
whiter  than  ever  before.  Barring- 
ton  produces  results,  as  proven  by 
thousands  of  women  who  use  it 
daily — regularly — after  performing 
household  or  office  duties  which 
tend  to  redden  and  roughen  their 
hands. 

Avoid  H— H— !  (Household  Hands). 
Get  a  jar  of  Barrington  Hand 
Cream  and  enjoy  hand  comfort. 

Sold  in  most  5c  to  $1.00  stores.  Now 
available  in  10c,  25c  and  39c  jars. 

North   American    Dye   Corporation 
Mt.   Vernon,   N.   Y. 


B.  HAND 

arnngton  cream 


NADCO     QUALITY     PRODUCT 


mmmm 

Your  CHOICE  of  Lady'i  or  Mar.',  guaranteed 
1941   WRIST  WATCH  given  *t  no  eitr«    eott 
very  '/;  carat  iimuUted  lolitaire  diamond  ring 
>rdered  and  paid  (or  on  our  purchote  privilege 
plan.    Peymenti  $2.00  down,  wltnin  20  days  after  arrival, 
'  et  your  poit  office      Balance  of  (2.00  anytime  within   a   year 
"  (Total  only  $4  00.)  Ring  ha>  ICtntillating  imported  stone  let  in  rhodi 
iniih.    Adjuiteble  band.    Send  NO  money  with  order.    Extra  turprix 
ted  for  prompfnet»,   Ruih  name,  addreti,  ring  iii«.   It  comei  by  return  mi 
R.  HAMILTON  JEWELERS,  Dept.  GW-11         TopeVa,  Kamai 


Relieve 
ItchFast 

or  Money  Bach 


^/Scratching 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  pimples,  ath- 
lete's foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes  and  other  externally 
caused  skin  troubles,  use  world-famous,  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless, 
stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and  quickly  stops  intense 
itching.  35c  trial  bottle  proves  it,  or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


Earn  *25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 
PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing.  Easy-to-understand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN  I 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  S1900I 
You,  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments.  42ndyear.  Send  coupon  now  I 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.   181,   100  Eaat  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lessoo  pages. 


Name  . 
City 


_^Age 

_State_ 
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My     Offer     is     A  mazing  I 

Yes— absolutely  FREE!  $6.00  worth  of 
actual  full  size  packages  of  famous  Zanol 
Food.  Grocery,  and  Household  Products! 
I  make  this  exciting  offer  to  every  man 
and  woman  who  wants  to  earn  money  in 
spare  or  full  time  taking  orders  for  more 
than  2O0  necessities.  Don't  wait.  Rush 
your  name  and  address  today  and  don't 
send  one  penny.  Nothing  to  pay  us  for 
these  products  now  or  any  time. 

Make  Money  Easy  Way 
No  Experience — Spare  Time 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  every- 
where are  earning  welcome  cash  easily 
with  my  vast  line  of  Home  Needs — Cof- 
fee, Tea,  Spijes.  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps. 
etc.  Even  without  experience  you  can 
MAKE  MONEY  as  my  Dealer  in  your 
town.  I  equip  you  fully  with  actual 
products  FREE  to  try  and  show — and  even 
give  you  liberal  credit.  Just  see  your 
friends  and  neighbors  with  my  thrill- 
ing values  and  Premium  Offers,  amazing 
lc   Sales,    and   other  Bargain    Specials. 

Send  No  Money!  %gLX$£JSi 

say  you  want  to  make  money  for  your- 
self with  Zanol  Food  and  Household 
Products.  That's  all!  Get  my  big  as- 
sortment of  $6.00  worth  of  actual  full 
Size  products  FREE!  Send  no  money. 
But  write  me  TODAY!  ZANOL,  3632 
Monmouth    Ave.,    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 


■  TRAIN 

E|e< 

■  ^  H.C.I 

r         500  S 


In  12  WeCkS  m  Shops  of  Coyne 

—  Learn  by  doing  — many  earn 

while  learning.    Free  employment 

service  after  graduation.  You  don't  need  ad. 

vanced  education.  3END  for  BIG  NEW  FREE  BOOK. 

and  my  "PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION"  PLAN. 

H.  C.  Lewis,  Pres.,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

SOO  South  Paulina  Street,  Oept.  n-64,  Chicago,  111, 


LADIES 
and  GIRLS 


GIVEN! 

NOTHING  to  BIN 
Send  No  Money 
7- Jewel  Chrome  Finish 
WATCH  or  Cash.  EITHER 
Watch,  Cash,  or  other  preminms  given — Simply  Give  Away 
FREE  pictures  with  famous  WHITE  CLOVEKINE  Brand 
SALVE  used  for  chaps,  mild  burns,  cuts,  etc.,  easily  sold  to 
friends  at  25c  a  box  (with  gorgeous  picture  FREE)  and  re- 
mitting  per  catalog.  SPECIAL:  Choice  of  35  premiums 
given  for  returning  only  $3  collected.  Nothing  to  buy' 
Write  TODAY  for  order  of  Salve,  etc. 
WILSON  CHEIY1.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  6S-LW,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


■■NATURAL    TONE""" 

ENLARGEMENT 

only  20c  plus  postage;  2  for  38c. 
Just  send  this  ad  wi  th  any  photo. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  hut  pay  on  de- 
__  ^_  ^_  ^_  livery.  Free  6x9" 
f"^^^™^™  Studio 
fca  |L#k  k      each 

^n  F  Enlargement. 

I      HlHM     Dept.   M-ll. 
Unique  Art  Service,  SOI  W.  145  St., 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  hile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10#  and  25tf. 


SUFFERERS 
FROM 


MAKE  THE  ONE 


TEST 


PSORIASIS 

(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

D€RlTIOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  Pso- 
riasis and  Dermoil  with 
amazing  true  photo- 
graphic proof  of  re- 
sults  also    FREE. 


SEND   FOR 

GENEROUS 
Atrial  size 

FREE 


Don't  mistake  eczema 

for  the  stubborn,   ugly 

embarrassing  scaly  skin 

disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 

no  n  -  staining     Dermoil. 

Thousands    do   for    scaly 

spots    on    body    or   scalp. 

Grateful  users,  often  after 

years  of  suffering,    report 

the  scales  have  gone,    the 

red  patches    gradually    disappeared 

and    they    enjoyed    the    thrill    of    a  ^^^^^^^ 

clear  skin  again.     Dermoil    is   used    by  many  doctors  and    is 

backed    by   a   positive  agreement   to  give   definite   benefit    in 

2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.     Generous 

trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 

name  and  address.     Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your- 

self.     Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.     Print  name  plainly. 

Results    may    surprise    you.      Don't    delay.      Sold    by    Liggett 

and    Walgreen    Drug    Stores.      LAKE     LABORATORIES.    Box 

547,     Northwestern     Station,     Dept.     1504,     Detroit,     Mich. 


Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


The  Larry  Clintons  have  a  blessed 
event.  His  name  is  Larry  Clinton, 
Junior  .  .  .  The  conga  bug  has  bitten 
even  Guy  Lombardo.  He's  playing 
plenty  of  them  in  the  Hotel  Roose- 
velt grill  .  .  Benny  Goodman  plans 
another  appearance  at  Carnegie  Hall 
— this  time  as  guest  soloist  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 

BACHELOR   BANDLEADER 

A  PROMISING  young  bandsman 
'»  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
kept  his  melodic  orchestra  practically 
within  the  confines  of  Chicago's 
enormous  Aragon  ballroom  is  husky, 
handsome  Dick  Jurgens. 

Dick  has  worked  ever  since  he  was 
twelve.  That  was  the  year  his  father 
died.  Shortly  afterward  the  family 
grocery  store  in  Sacramento  was  sold 
and  additional  wage  earners  were 
needed.  Dick's  brother  and  two  sis- 
ters were  too  young  to  help. 

The  high  school  lad  picked  up  his 
trumpet  and  organized  a  band  com- 
posed of  fellow  students.  Six  of  those 
boys  are  still  with  him. 

Only  three  unusual  incidents  tem- 
porarily delayed  the  band's  upward 
climb  as  it  improved  musically,  to 
reach  its  current  pleasing  style  that 
Dick  insists  is  "sweet  but  not  sticky." 

About  seven  years  ago  Dick  was  in 
an  automobile  accident  that  left  him 
with  a  lip  injury.  The  result  was  that 
he  couldn't  play  his  trumpet  until 
just  recently. 

Another  memorable  event  occurred 
when  the  band  was  playing  a  one 
night  stand  in  a  rough,  tough  mining 
town  known  as  Mokel  Hill,  Cali- 
fornia. The  boys  were  paid  to  work 
from  nine  to  one.  As  they  started  to 
pack  their  instruments  away  at  the 
appointed  hour  the  noisy,  drunken 
miners  rebelled.  As  if  in  a  Gary 
Cooper  western,  the  customers 
reached  for  their  shooting  irons  and 
trained  them  on  the  slick-haired, 
scared  music;ans. 

"You  kids  keep  playing  till  we  tell 
you  to  stop,"  growled  one  of  the 
dancers    ominously. 

They  were  still  tooting  away  when 
the  sun   came  up. 

Some  time  later  Dick  faced  his 
toughest  decision.  The  late  Andrew 
Karzas,  who  built  the  famous  Aragon 
ballroom,  traveled  west  to  audition 
two  bands — Orville  Knapp's  and 
Dick's.  All  that  the  latter  knew 
about  Karzas  was  that  he  detested 
novelty  arrangements. 

"We  had  no  word  when  Mr.  Kar- 
zas would  come.  We  were  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  wild  novelty  tune 
which  had  Ronnie  Kemper  jumping 
up  and  down  on  the  bandstand  like  a 
monkey,  when  I  turned  around  and 
found  the  ballroom  owner  staring  at 
me  disgustedly." 

The  Chicagoan  returned  east  next 
day  with  Orville  Knapp's  contract 
tucked  in  his  pocket. 

Although  disappointed,  Jurgens  re- 
fused to  eliminate  novelties  from  his 
library. 

"You  just  can't  play  beautiful 
dance  music  and  be  a  hit.  You  must 
have  something  else,  a  novelty,  an 
exclusive  arrangement,  or  first  choice 
of    a    potential    popular    song." 

Just  like  any  other  bandleader, 
Dick  has  vocalist  troubles.  Eddy 
Howard,     thanks     to     a     tremendous 


buildup,  left  him  to  go  it  alone.  Harry 
Cool,  who  used  to  sing  on  KMOX, 
St.  Louis,  replaced  him.  Ronnie 
Kemper  left  to  form  his  own  band. 
Dick  hired  Buddy  Moreno  who  was 
formerly    with    Griff    Williams. 

Losing  these  men  hasn't  bothered 
Dick  too  much.  He  explains  why: 
"I  don't  put  singers  under  contract. 
If  they  want  to  leave  there's  nothing 
that  can  stop  them.  They're  of  no 
value   to   us  if  they're  unhappy." 

During  these  personnel  changes, 
Dick  tried  to  break  tradition  and 
failed.  He  hired  a  girl  singer,  Gloria 
Gilbert.  But  letters  from  female 
fans  poured  in.  They  wanted  their 
band  all-male,  all-eligible.  Gloria 
was  too  good  looking  and  might  woo 
away  one  of  their  favorites. 

Dick  is  most  anxious  to  come  east 
and  would  like  to  make  his  New 
York  debut  next  spring  when  his 
Aragon   engagement  is  concluded. 

"After  all,  I  haven't  got  too  much 
time,"  he  says  candidly.  "In  about  ten 
years  I'll  be  washed  up  because  I 
don't  believe  you  can  stay  on  a  band- 
stand forever.  Many  who  have  tried 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  I'd 
like  to  go  into  the  recording 
business." 

The  29-year-old  leader's  life  is 
strictly  in  the  bachelor  tradition.  He 
spends  several  hours  a  week  in  a 
gym,  rides  regularly,  fondles  a  Dob- 
erman-Pinscher  and  entertains  only 
one  woman  lavishly.  That  is  his 
mother,  who  divides  her  time  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Sacramento, 
where   her   two   daughters   live. 

Although  Dick  is  stacking  most  of 
his  cash  into  annuities,  he  doubts  if 
he  will  ever  marry. 

Quick-tempered,  energetic,  and  far 
from  the  fireside-and-slippers  type, 
Dick  says: 

"I  don't  think  I  will  ever  marry. 
Where  in  the  world  will  I  find  a  girl 
crazy  enough   to  keep  up  with  me?" 

OFF   THE   RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Goodnight  Mother;  Crosstown  (Dick 
Jurgens,  Okeh  5730)  Patriotic  assur- 
ances that  our  boys  won't  go  over  there, 
coupled  with  a  more  sprightly  tune. 
Glenn  Miller  on  Bluebird  handles  the 
same  tune  and  adds  a  blues  blare  called 
"What's   Your   Story." 

Looking  For  Yesterday;  1  Wouldn't 
Take  a  Million  (Victor.  Tommy  Dorsey, 
26738).  Polished  perfection  for  any 
dancers. 

Nearness  of  You;  Blueberry  Hill 
(Connie  Boswell,  Decca  3366).  The 
neatest  warbling  of  the  month. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Pennsylvania  6-5000;  Beat  Me  Daddy, 
Eight  to  a  Bar  (Andrews  Sisters,  Decca 
3375).  Crisp  rug-cutting  with  a  low 
bow  to  Vic  Shoen's  accompanying 
rhythms.  The  telephone  number  be- 
longs to  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and 
was  inspired  by  Glenn  Miller's  engage- 
ment there. 

Martin  on  Every  Block;  Charlie  Was 
a  Sailor  (Lionel  Hampton,  Victor 
26739).  Some  excellent  solo  work  with 
the  dusky  leader  on  the  vibraharp. 

Calling  All  Bars;  Papa's  in  Bed  (Cab 
Calloway,  Okeh  5731)  Noteworthy  in  a 
month  devoid  of  any  outstanding  re- 
cordings. The  rhythm  is  solid  and  Cab's 
singing  is  still  something  to  hear. 
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Superman  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


But  he  was  no  longer  a  baby.  He 
was  a  full-grown  man.  He  was  SU- 
PERMAN! 

He  had  been  awakened  by  the  voice 
of  his  dead  father.  Superman  lis- 
tened as  the  sound  box,  placed  in  the 
space  ship  by  Jorel,  automatically 
opened  when  the  rocket  touched 
earth. 

"My  son,"  said  the  voice  of  his  fa- 
ther, "when  you  hear  this,  your 
mother  and  I  will  already  have  per- 
ished in  the  destruction  of  Krypton. 
We  had  hoped  to  go  with  you,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  too  late.  You 
are  now  on  Earth.  It  is  the  only 
other  planet  in  the  world  where  the 
atmosphere  will  allow  you  to  live. 
You  will  look  just  like  the  Earthmen. 
But  you  are  different.  Krypton  pro- 
duced a  race  of  supermen — men  and 
women  advanced  to  the  absolute  peak 
of  human  perfection. 

"On  Earth,  you  will  be  able  to  leap 
into  the  air  an  eighth  of  a  mile  at  a 
single  bound  —  hurdle  the  tallest 
building — fly  faster  than  the  fastest 
bird.  Nothing  will  be  able  to  harm 
you.  Your  strength  will  be  as  noth- 
ing that  has  ever  been  seen  before. 
But,  son,  you  must  use  your  super- 
human powers  for  Good.  You  must 
champion  the  oppressed  and  swear  to 
devote  your  existence  on  Earth  to 
helping  those  in  need. 

"Beside  you,  you  will  find  the  blue 
costume,  the  cloak  and  the  shield  that 
will  distinguish  you  always  as  Super- 
man.    Honor  it!     Good-bye!" 

SUPERMAN  listened,  then  closed  the 
door,  sprang  from  the  ground  and 
sped  through  the  air.  Hours  later, 
flying  over  the  outskirts  of  a  large 
middle-western  city,  he  saw,  with  his 
telescopic  vision,  a  street-car,  out  of 
control,  hurtling  to  disaster.  He 
swooped  down  eagerly,  confident  of 
his  supernatural  strength.  With  ease, 
he  ripped  the  roof  off  the  death-car! 
He  tucked  the  two  terror-stricken  oc- 
cupants— an  old  professor  and  his 
grandson — under  each  arm  and  in  a 
few  minutes  deposited  them  gently 
and  safely  on  earth. 

He  asked  them  only  one  thing:  how 
best  to  help  other  people?  Conquer- 
ing his  stunned  amazement  and  grati- 
tude, the  professor  suggested  that 
Superman  assume  the  identity  of 
Clark  Kent  and  become  a  newspaper 
reporter. 

"Clark  Kent— Clark  Kent— I  like  it! 
And  joining  a  newspaper — that  should 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
troubles  of  men — to  know  whom  to 
help — and  when  help  is  needed — I'll 
do  it!" 

So  Superman  assumed  an  earthly 
disguise — the  shy,  spectacled  person- 
ality of  Clark  Kent.  Perry  White  of 
the  "Daily  Planet"  hired  him  as  a  cub 
reporter.    Superman  was  on  his  way! 

He  was  in  the  City  Room  of  the 
"Planet"  when  Mike,  the  star  photog- 
rapher, ran  panting  up  to  White. 

"Say,  Chief — just  got  a  phone  call. 
They  think  there's  a  girl  trapped  on 
the  twentieth  floor  in  that  four-alarm 
fire  in  the  Sterling  Tower!" 

"What! — a  girl  trapped — can't  they 
get  her  out?" 

"Nope — they  can't  reach  her!" 

Superman  broke  in  eagerly: 

"Mr.  White — let  me  cover  that 
story!  Maybe  I  can  do  something." 

"Go  ahead,  Kent.  But  if  the  fire  de- 
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partment  can't  reach  her,  why  do  you 
think  you  can?" 

Superman  didn't  answer.  He  rushed 
out  of  the  office  with  Mike,  down- 
stairs to  the  waiting  car.  Above  the 
wild  screams  of  the  fire  sirens  and 
the  pulsating  motor,  Mike  told  his 
companion  that  there  was  something 
funny  about  the  Sterling  Tower  fire. 
He  had  been  tipped  off  that  some  one 
had  set  it  on  purpose.  But  why? 

The  two  men  reached  the  balcony 
directly  across  from  the  blazing  in- 
ferno. They  watched  as  the  giant 
flames  and  huge  clouds  of  smoke 
surged  higher  and  higher  toward  the 
heavens.  The  hungry  fire  tore  at  the 
wall  of  the  building.  It  cracked — it 
began  to  crumble — and  then  Super- 
man saw  the  terrified  face  of  the  girl 
trapped  in  the  North  Star  Mining  Co. 
offices.  Alone — 20  stories  up — cut  off 
by  a  sheet  of  flame  and  smoke! 

One  second.  Superman  was  standing 
beside  Mike — the  next,  he  was  gone! 
Up,  up  and  away  in  the  sheltering 
shield  of  smoke!  The  flames  crackled 
and  spit  like  things  alive  as  he 
reached  the  window.  One  blow 
smashed  the  glass.  He  dropped  into 
the  room.  She  was  not  there!  He 
went  on — until  he  was  stopped  by 
a  locked  door.  With  one  push  of  his 
hand,  he  splintered  it  to  bits.  Imme- 
diately his  x-ray  vision  saw  through 
the  thick  doors  of  a  closet.  There, 
half-unconscious,  lay  the  girl.  He 
wrapped  her  in  his  cloak  and  held  her 
with  his  left  arm.  Dashing  back 
through  the  fire-engulfed  room,  he 
sprang  back  out  of  the  window  to  the 
ledge. 

The  wind  cleared  the  smoke  away 
momentarily.  Down  below,  an  aston- 
ished crowd  looked  up  and  saw  Super- 
man, poised  like  an  eagle  for  flight, 
stand  for  a  moment.  And  then,  just  as 
the  huge  wall  collapsed  and  fell  with 
a  crash  that  shook  buildings,  he 
leaped  out  and  up  with  the  girl  whose 
life  he  had  saved. 

k^INUTES  later,  Clark  Kent,  "Daily 
,vl  Planet"  reporter,  hurried  with  an 
ambulance  doctor  to  a  secluded  spot 
in  an  alley  near  the  fire.  The  doctor 
was  the  first  to  speak: 

"But  Mr.  Kent,  how  did  she  get 
here?  The  Fire  Chief  told  me  some 
fantastic  story  of  a  superman  who 
rescued  her  by  flying  through  the  air. 
But  that's  absurd — no  human  being 
could  do  that!" 

And  Clark  Kent,  Superman,  smiled 
in  agreement.  But  as  he  bent  over  the 
girl,  there  was  a  light  of  pride  in  his 
eyes. 

The  unconscious  girl  began  to  stir. 
Suddenly,  Superman's  sharp  ears 
heard  the  words  she  mumbled  in  her 
delirium: 

"Oh— don't  let  them— they'll  get 
away!  Catch  them! — Stop  them!  .  .  . 
They're  in  a  big  car — Oh!  STOP — 
you  don't  dare— STOP  THEM!" 


What  was  she  trying  to  say?  Was 
sudden  dark  mystery  to  arise  from 
the  ashes  of  the  Sterling  Tower  Build- 
ing? Superman  was  suspicious.  Who 
was  this  girl — why  was  she  trapped 
in  the  North  Star  Mining  Co.  office — 
who  had  to  be  stopped?  Superman 
didn't  know — but  Superman  would 
find  out!  Don't  miss  next  month's  in- 
stalment of  Superman  in  Radio. 
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Gorgeous  Birthstone  Ring; 
Bracelet  or  Pendant  to  match  : 
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NAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW!     Smart,    long 
tapering    nails    for 
everyone!  Cover  broken, 
short,    thin    nails    with 
Nu-Nails.    Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  desired  shade.  Defies 
detection.     Waterproof. 
Easily  applied;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 
Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  5c  and  10c  stores. 
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YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
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You  correct  faulty  living  habits — unless  liver 
bile  flows  freely  every  day  into  your  intestines  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods.  SO  USE  COMMON 
SENSE!  Drink  more  water,  eat  more  fruit  and 
vegetables.  And  if  assistance  is  needed,  take 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  not  only 
assure  gentle  yet  thorough  bowel  movements  but 
ALSO  stimulate  liver  bile  to  help  digest  fatty 
foods  and  tone  up  intestinal  muscular  action. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are 
wonderful!  Used  successfully  for  years  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Edwards  in  treating  patients  for  consti- 
pation and  sluggish  liver  bile.  Test  their  good- 
ness TONIGHT!  156  30£  and  606 
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"EVERY  MOTHER 

SHOULD  HAVE 

THIS  BOOK, 

Writes  Mrs.  C.  C.  L,  Denver 

"I  have  read  the  book  INFANT 
CARE,  published  by  the  government, 
which  you  sent  me.  Every  mother 
should  have  this  book,  whether  she 
has  just  welcomed  her  first  baby  or 
expecting  her  twelfth." — Mrs.  C.  C.  L., 
Denver. 

We  have  sent  over  22,000  copies  of 
this  authoritative  and  helpful  book  to 
our  young  mother  readers.  Written 
by  five  of  the  country's  leading  child 
specialists,  it  tells  how  to  keep  baby 
well  and  thriving  during  the  impor- 
tant first  year. 

This  magazine  makes  no  profit 
whatever  on  the  sale  of  the  book, 
merely  forwards  your  remittance  to 
the  proper  authorities  in  Washington. 

Send  10c.  Wrap  stamps  or 
coin  safely.    Address: 

Readers    Service    Bureau, 
Dept.    JF-4 
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and     treating     without     results. 

Send  for  this  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  at  once.  Free. 

Or.  D.  R.  Parsons.  12^0  W.  Va.  Bldq..  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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FREE 

WEDDING 

RING 


with  every  simu- 
l  lated  diamond  en- 
\  gagement  ring  or- 
I  dered  now.  Smart, 
I  new  yellow  gold 
|  plate  wedding  ring 
[  set  with  brilliants 
J  given  as  get  - ac- 
!  quainted  gift  FREE 
with  every  Flash- 
ing simulated 
Diamond  Solitaire 
Engagement  ring 
ordered  at  our  An- 
n  i  versary  Sale 
offer  of  only  $1. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring 
size.  10  days'  approval.  Your  package  comes  by  return  mail. 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.  270 W    Jefferson,  Iowa 

HAPPY  RELIEF 
FROM  PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys  —  and  may  be  relieved  when  treated  in 
the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting 
and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills.  .   . 
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He  Called  My  Bluff 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


can't  she  even  sign  a  contract — with- 
out selling  herself  for  it?" 

He  let  no  expression  of  any  kind 
cross  his  face. 

"A  girl  can  be  as  good  as  she  likes," 
he  said,  "in  any  kind  of  career,  if  she 
knows  how  to  turn  men  down  without 
hurting  their  self-esteem.  It's  also 
advisable — at  least  it's  easier — not  to 
invite  reactions  she  doesn't  want. 
What  were  you  expecting  would  hap- 
pen, coming  in  here  made  up  and 
dressed  in  a  way  to  excite  and  be- 
witch any  man?" 

"I — I — "  But  I  could  only  stam- 
mer that  much,  and  stop.  For  I 
couldn't  tell  him  what  I  had  expected. 
I  couldn't  reveal  my  own  appalling 
innocence  by  telling  him  I'd  only 
wanted  him  to  notice  me.  I  knew 
now  that  he  must  have  been  watch- 
ing me  all  along,  noting  the  attempts 
I  made  to  be  more  beautiful  in  his 
eyes,  and  putting  his  own  construction 
on  them.  And  as  nearly  as  I  could 
tell  from  what  he  had  said,  that  con- 
struction was  simply  that  I  was  will- 
ing to  sell  myself  for  a  chance  at 
success. 

I  COULDN'T  blame  him,  looking 
'  back.  I  was  humiliated,  thinking 
of  the  spectacle  I  must  have  made  of 
myself,  and  of  what  must  have  been 
his  thoughts  as  he  watched  me.  But 
now  I  was  reluctant  to  confess  my  in- 
nocence. In  his  sophistication,  he 
would  only  laugh  at  me  all  the  more. 
So  I  made  a  quick,  desperate  decision. 
I'd  humor  him,  placate  him  now. 
Afterward,  I'd  try  to  win  back  his 
respect.  But  for  the  moment,  I'd  play 
the  game  as  he  thought  I  was  play- 
ing it. 

"What  should  I  have  said,  then, 
when  you  asked  for  a  kiss?  Of  course 
you  didn't  mean  it.  I  was  silly  to  think 
you  did.  You  were  putting  me  to  a 
test  or  something.  But  if  you  did 
mean  it,  I  mean  if  anyone  did,  what 
would  have  been  an  answer  that — 
that  wouldn't  be  too — savage?" 

He  looked  at  me  incredulously,  then 
laughed. 

"Are  you  asking  me  to  tell  you  how 
to  win  a  game  against  me?"  he  de- 
manded. "Besides,  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly. But  some  girls  can  bring  a 
man  to  order  and  be  liked  for  it. 
Learn  about  it  from  them.  And  I 
did  mean  what  I  asked,  and  you  can't 
kid  me  out  of  meaning  it.  So  have 
you  meant  the  tricks  you've  been 
playing,  to  interest  me,  whatever 
your  reasons  were.  I  think  now  that 
you  hoped  to  make  a  willing  slave 
of  me,  uncompensated  in  any  way. 
But  until  now  I  thought  you  meant 
you'd  accept  my  help  on — whatever 
terms  we  might  arrive  at." 

His  merciless  and  all  too  accurate 
interpretations  carved  themselves  on 
my  heart  and  mind  and  spirit,  and 
tears  burned  in  my  eyes  and  on  my 
cheeks. 

"That's  how  it  happened,"  he 
added  with  sudden  gentleness,  "that 
we  disappointed  each  other.  But  if 
you'll  stop  crying  like  that,  as  if 
some  one  had  died  or  something,  I'll 
go  on  doing  all  I  meant  to  do  for  you, 
just  as  I  would  have  done  if  you'd 
been  nice  to  me  and  more  consistent. 
That  is,  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is,  I'm 
sorry  for  my  share  in  our  being  dis- 
appointed." He  smiled  boyishly, 
frankly,    bewilderingly.      "I    imagine 


I  could  even  be  jealous  if  you  like," 
he  added,  "and  ward  off  other  men 
until  you  have  worked  out  a  tech- 
nique." 

He  was  starting  to  look  as  if  he 
was  having  a  very  good  time. 

"The  only  trouble  is,"  he  said,  "that 
you'd  have  to  go  out^with  me  some- 
times, I  suppose,  wouldn't  you,  to  give 
them  the  idea  that  you  belong  to  me. 
Would  you  be  disappointed  again  if 
I  asked  you  to  go  out  with  me  an 
evening   soon?    Maybe   tonight?" 

"It  would  be  lovely,"  I  said,  "to  go 
out  with  you." 

"To  dinner?"  he  asked.  "Or  "a  play? 
Or  both?" 

Surely  this  couldn't  be  happening, 
surely  everything  couldn't  be  all 
smoothed  out  so  quickly  and  easily. 
And  on  the  way  home  I  began  to  think 
he  must  have  expected  me  to  con- 
cede a  kiss,  if  he  offered  everything 
he  thought  I  might  want. 

But  all  evening  Stephen  Langley 
did  everything  he  could,  to  please  me, 
called  for  me  in  his  car,  brought  me 
an  orchid  to  wear,  bought  me  the 
thrill  of  orchestra  seats  at  the  newest 
musical,  and  supper  at  a  smart  place 
afterward.  And  before  the  evening 
was  over,  I  began  to  feel  a  spot  of  real 
warmth  burning  in  each  cheek,  under- 
neath my  makeup,  at  the  persistent 
thought  that  by  that  time  I  owed  him 
the  kiss  I  had  refused.  And  if  he 
asked  it,  when  we  said  good  night, 
it  would  be  different  from  handing 
me  a  contract  while  he  asked  it.  It 
would  be  like  any  of  the  boys  ex- 
pecting to  be  kissed  good  night  when 
we'd  gone  to  a  show. 

AT  supper,  excited  and  maybe  a 
little  unbalanced  by  his  atten- 
tiveness  and  generosity,  and  the  lavish 
beauty  of  the  hotel  dining-room,  and 
the  seductiveness  of  the  music,  I  de- 
termined I  would  not  refuse.  I  even 
tried  to  be  encouraging,  though  not 
too  much  so.  But  on  my  doorstep  he 
unlocked  the  door  and  handed  back 
the  key  and  said  good  night,  and 
would  I  go  out  again  another  night, 
and  that  was  all.  And  I  was  standing 
on  the  upper  step,  and  our  lips  were 
so  near,  so  almost  on  a  level,  and  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  kiss  him 
simply,  honestly,  gratefully,  without 
coquetry,  that — I  did. 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  "for  everything." 

I  had  thought  he  would  understand 
that  I  only  was  offering  my  thanks 
for  a  perfect  evening.  But  he  caught 
me  to  him  and  kissed  back,  and  I  stood 
breathless  and  my  lips  felt  hot  and 
bruised. 

"I'm  crazy  about  you,"  he  said,  and 
the  words  sounded  torn  from  him 
against  his  will. 

I  said,  "I'm  glad,"  and  then  won- 
dered where  my  own  words  had  come 
from,  because  they  had  not  passed 
through  my  mind  before  I  heard  them 
being  spoken.    He  answered, 

"Don't  go  in.  It's  early.  Let's  talk. 
We've  got  to  get  to  understand  each 
other — and  ourselves." 

"I'd  better  go  in,"  I  pleaded.  "I 
really  must.  Mother  would  worry," 
and  I  wondered  if  that  was  what  those 
girls  would  have  said,  who  could  keep 
safe  and  yet  not  sacrifice  a  man's 
self-esteem.  And  he  must  have  re- 
membered the  same  thing,  because 
he  smiled,  and  said, 

"That's  not  your  true  reason.    But 
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it's  better,  lots  better,  than  roaring 
'no'  at  me.  And  of  course  you're  right. 
But  soon?" 

"If  it  will  be  as  lovely,"  I  promised, 
"as  tonight  has  been." 

His  kiss  had  brought  a  throb  into 
my  heart  and  throat,  that  I  never  be- 
fore had  felt,  like  the  startled  throb 
of  wakening  from  sleep.  And  sleep, 
late  though  the  hour  was,  remained 
impossible  that  night.  I  had  not 
known  I  wanted  him  to  love  me.  I 
hadn't  known  what  I  knew  now — 
that  I  loved  him.  But  all  the  rest  of 
that  night  I  thought  my  way  back, 
again  and  again,  to  the  first  time  our 
eyes  had  met.  Each  word,  each  pic- 
ture, that  I  recalled,  appeared  in  a 
new  light.  Each  sign  of  feeling  I  had 
seen    in    him,    took    on    significance. 

That  it  might  not  be  love  he  meant, 
did  not  occur  to  me.  I  knew  there 
are  other  feelings  than  desire  to  marry 
and  cherish  and  be  faithful  all  one's 
life.  But  I  was  sure  no  other  kind  of 
desire  would  ever  happen  to  me. 

I  had  believed,  that  first  night,  that 
we  parted  in  perfect  understanding, 
and  never  could  misunderstand  again. 
The  next  evening  we  went  out,  I  was 
dismayed  to  find  that  he  expected  to 
be  kissed  again  when  we  said  good 
night,  and  at  other  times,  and  would 
not  be  denied.  But  by  then  I  wanted 
him  to  kiss  me.  I  had  brought  myself 
to  be  in  love  with  him,  imagining, 
interpreting,  believing,  responding  to 
my  own  interpretations  and  beliefs 
as  if  they  were  declarations  he  had 
made. 

AS  winter  disappeared  and  spring 
came  loitering  past,  ambitions 
slowly  died  and  gave  place  to  new 
ones.  The  new  ambitions  were,  to 
please  him,  to  win  his  admiration,  to 
be  able  to  thought-wave  him  into 
telephoning  me  or  asking  me  out,  and 
to  be  the  most  absolutely  stunning 
girl  he  would  see  anywhere  we  went. 
I  realized,  though,  and  admitted,  that 
he  never  talked  about  marriage.  I 
said  so,  to  a  girl  friend.   She  laughed. 

"They  want  to  be  sure  beforehand, 
of  the  answer  they'll  get,  when  they 
talk  about  marriage,"  she  said.  "Can 
you  blame  them?  Don't  leave  it  all 
to  him.  Hint  that  you'd  accept  him, 
and  see  what  happens." 

But  I  knew  him  capable  of  asking 
for  what  he  wanted.  I  did  not  believe 
he  was  waiting  for  hints.  I  thought 
maybe  he  was  waiting  for — money 
enough  to  marry  on,  or  a  summer 
vacation  to  be  married  in.  Besides,  if 
I  hinted,  I  would  end  this  prelude  that 
had  become  so  happy  a  time  to  me. 

And  then  at  last,  one  early-summer 
night,  driving  home  from  a  seaside 
dance  pavilion,  he  said, 

"I  have  a  very  small  bungalow  on 
a  very  large  piece  of  ground.  I  was 
there  Sunday.  At  this  time  of  year 
you  can  see  from  every  window, 
flowers  and  trees  and  sky  and  dis- 
tances, all  day,  and  at  night  there  are 
starfields,  and  a  sea  of  moonlight,  and 
the  murmur  of  a  brook.  Your  people 
are  accustomed  to  our  going  out  to- 
gether. They  won't  mind  if  we  have 
a  house  party  at  the  bungalow  next 
week-end,  with  another  couple, 
would  they?    Would  you  like  to?" 

For  a  minute  I  didn't  know  if  life 
had  stopped  in  me  only,  or  in  all  the 
world.  And  the  first  thought  that 
forced  its  way  into  the  shocked  still- 
ness of  my  mind,  was  a  thought  of 
men  disappearing  out  of  his  office 
when  I  was  there.  Would  the  "couple" 
be  as  obliging,  as  aware  of  his  wishes? 
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If  that  was  what  he  meant — and 
what  else  could  he  mean — his  ques- 
tion was  an  absolute  blackout  to  my 
hopes  and  expectations  and  beliefs  in 
him.  This  had  been  his  aim  and  ob- 
ject, a  love-nest  affair,  not  friend- 
ship, not  marriage.  He  still  thought 
of  me  as  he  had  thought  at  first,  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  to 
please  him,  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
might  be  able  to  do  for  my  career. 
He  had  not  changed  his  opinion,  but 
only  his  method.  Sickened,  I  under- 
stood at  last. 

"I'm  not  sure — if  I  should,"  I  an- 
swered wretchedly,  " — if  I'd  have  a 
right—" 

"Isn't  it  rather  late  to  think  about 
that  question?"  he  inquired  coldly. 
"You've  led  me  on  and  on  to  the 
inevitable  moment  when  we'd  have  to 
arrive  at  terms.  You  understood.  I 
talked  about  terms  the  day  we  signed 
a  contract.  I've  tried  to  find  out 
what  would  be  acceptable  to  you. 
I've  promised  everything.  I've  told 
you  I'm  crazy  about  you.  How  long 
did  you  suppose  we  could  go  on  the 
way  we  have  been?  I  can't  think  of 
anything  but  you.  My  work  is  at  a 
standstill.    Because  of  you." 

"And  if  I'd  go  up  to  your  bungalow 
with  you,  you  could  forget  then? 
You'd  have  made  your  conquest  and 
could  think  of  other  things  then?"  I 
answered  bitterly. 

"I  mean  I  could  put  the  thought  of 
you  out  of  my  mind  till  week-ends," 
he  said,  "if  I  knew  there  would  be 
week-ends.  Is  that  too  hard  to  under- 
stand?" 

"Yes,  it  is,"  I  owned  brokenly,  "be- 
cause all  this  time  I've  understood 
you  loved  me,  and  meant  to  marry 
me  when  a  right  time  comes." 

"You  know  better  than  that,"  he 
answered.  "I've  known  girls  like  you 
for  ten  years,  and  haven't  married 
yet.  When  I  do,  I'll  marry  a  home 
girl,  not  help  a  girl  like  you  in  her 
career  till  she  meets  some  one  who 
can  do  more  for  her,  and  then  let  her 
divorce  me  so  she  can  travel  on 
farther  with  him.  You  knew  that's 
how  I  feel,  too." 

I  DIDN'T  answer.  I  tried.  I  couldn't 
'  speak.  I  felt  him  turn  to  look  at  me, 
and  heard  a  sharp  intake  of  breath. 

"Aren't  you  overplaying  your  part?" 
he  suggested  sarcastically,  but  he 
must  have  seen  the  pallor  of  my  face, 
sensed  my  faintness,  for  his  voice 
was  unsteady  beneath  its  harshness. 
"Nothing  I've  said  could  do  all  that 
to  you.  I  haven't  said  you're  off  my 
program  if  you  won't  do  as  I  want 
you  to  do.  I'm  proud  to  have  you  on 
my  program.  But  whatever  the  game 
is,  that  you're  trying  to  play,  you'll 
have  to  quit  it  and  be  yourself." 

T'm  sorry,"  I  said  miserably. 
"Won't  you  please  take  me  home?  I 
guess  I  just  don't  want  to  talk  any 
more  now.  It  could  do  no  good  to  say 
— the  things  I'd  say  now,  if  I  said 
anything." 

He  didn't  speak  again,  either,  but 
kept  looking  at  me,  bewildered. 

"You  needn't  come  to  the  door  with 
me,"  I  said  when  we  reached  the 
house.  But  he  waited,  watching,  until 
I  had  gone  in. 

All  the  rest  of  that  night  I  tossed 
back  and  forth,  battling  my  willing- 
ness to  do  as  Stephen  Langley  asked, 
and  at  the  same  time  my  instinctive 
certainty  that  no  good  could  come  of 
giving  him  his  way. 

Morning  came.  I'd  have  to  see  him 
at  the  studio.    We  both  would  have 
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Pertussin  Helps  Restore 
Natural  Throat  Moisture 

A  parched,  dry,  Indoor  at- 
mosphere easily  aggravates  a 
cough  due  to  a  cold. 

Pertussin  Is  amazingly 
effective  in  fighting  this  dry- 
air  irritation.  It  helps  throat 
glands  pour  out  their  sooth- 
ing, natural  moisture.  Then 
the  sticky,  tickling  phlegm  is 
easily  raised.  Your  cough  is 
quickly  relieved! 

Prescribed  by  many  physi- 
cians for  over  30  years.  Safe  for 
babies.  Try  Pertussin  today! 


A  scientific  product  based  on  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  Thyme. 


MONEY  FOR  WOMEN  WHO  SEW 

Unusual  opportunity  for  ambitious  women  to  turn  spare 
time  into  money  making  Aprons.  Easy — simple.  Send  50c 
to  cover  cost  and  mailing  of  cut  aprons,  instructions,  bind* 
ings,  trimmings,  samples  of  materials  and  full  details. 
Your  money  refunded  if  not  more  than  pleased.  We  buy 
the  finished  aprons. 
FASHION      FABRICS,      611-G      Broadway,      New     York     City 
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PINS   30'up-RINGS   $1.50 

Quality  made  .  .  .  silver,  gold  plated,  etc 
Our  new  book  shows  over  300  handsome, 
smart,  up-to-the-minute  designs  by 
Bastian  craftsmen  ...  oldest,  largest 
makers.  Write  for  your  Free  copy  today! 

BASTIAH  BROS.  DepL  63,  Rochester,  II.  T. 
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SINUS 
HEADACHES 

DUE  TO  NASAL  CONGESTION 

Don't  suffer  with  stuffed-up  nose,  phlegm-filled 
throat,  constant  coughing  or  sinus  headaches  due 
to  nasal  congestion.  Get  Hall's  "TWO- 
METHOD"  Treatment  from  your  druggist.  Relief 
or  your  money  back!  Send  for  FREE  Health 
Chart  and  information  about  nasal  congestion. 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Dept.  231.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
HALL'S    TWO-METHOD    TREATMENT 


Learn  at  Home— Make  Good   Money 

Get  facts  about  job  opportunities  in  Radio  and  those  com- 
ing in  Television.  Head  how  you  prepare  at  home  in  spare 
time.  Hundreds  I  trained  have  good  Radio  jobs  or  then- 
own  Radio  businesses.  Many  make  $30.  $40,  $50  a  week. 
Many  make  $5  to  $10  a  week  extra  fixing  radios  in  spare 
time  while  learning.  Find  out  what  Radio  offers  you. 
Mail  coupon.  Get  64-page  book  "Rich  Rewards  in  Radio." 
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REVELATIONS  OF 
AN  ARMY  WIFE! 

It  is  amazing  how  little  most  of  us 
know  about  the  intimate  lives  of  the  pro- 
fessional soldiers  upon  whom  the  whole 
destiny  of  the  nation  depends  when  war 
threatens.  What  kind  of  men  are  they?- 
How  do  they  live?  An  army  post  is  in- 
habited by  more  than  the  military.  There 
are  their  wives  and  children.  What  is 
army  life  like  for  them?  What  effect  do 
the  long  years  of  just  preparing  for  some- 
thing that  may  never  happen  have  on  the 
character  of  a  professional  soldier?  How 
does  it  affect  his  love  life — his  marriage? 
Is  married  life  in  the  Army  fraught  with 
special  dangers? 

These  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
questions  about  army  life  are  answered 
for  you  in  "Confessions  of  an  Army  Wife," 
featured  in  the  January  True  Story  Mag- 
azine. Never  before  has  there  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  such  an 
intimate  revelation  of  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  army  men  and  women.  But  "Confes- 
sions of  an  Army  Wife"  is  far  more  than 
this.  It  is  an  amazing  human  story  of  one 
woman's  life — a  woman  who  came  into 
this  world  an  army  officer's  daughter, 
grew  up  in  far-flung  army  posts,  fell 
madly  in  love  with  an  enlisted  man,  saw 
her  lover  and  father  go  off  to  war  from 
which  only  one  returned,  became  the 
center  of  a  fierce  double  triangle  which 
threatened  to  shake  army  society  to  its 
depths. 

Read  it  today,  and  read  the  wealth  of 
other  stories  told  direct  from  life.  Enjoy 
the  special  departments  and  the  helpful 
features.  Compete  in  the  cash  prize  con- 
tests. Truly  a  magazine  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  January  True  Story 
is  outstanding  in  a  long  line  of  great 
issues.    Don't  miss  it! 
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to  be  there.  How  could  I  face  him? 
What  would  he  say?  What  could  I 
say?  What  could  I  do?  Who  was 
there  anywhere,  who  could  tell  me? 

I  don't  remember  thinking  of  Ed 
Whitney,  the  man  who  wrote  our 
script.  I  only  can  remember  the  early- 
morning  look  of  the  hotel  where  he 
had  his  living-apartment  and  office. 
And  I  remember  the  way  the  clerk 
watched  me,  as  if  I  were  a  sleep- 
walker whom  he  feared  to  see  wak- 
ened, as  he  phoned  to  Mr.  Whitney 
that  I  was  there  to  see  him.  I  re- 
member how  the  sound  of  the  elevator 
door  seemed  to  tear  across  my  nerves 
when  I  reached  Mr.  Whitney's  hall, 
and  how  he  looked  to  me,  that  day, 
almost  like  an  angel,  with  his  reflec- 
tive, clerical  face,  and  holding  out  a 
hand  to  me,  standing  in  a  streak  of 
sunlight  from  a  window. 

I  FLASHED  into  the  room,  demand- 
'   ing  as  he  followed  me, 

"Do  you  believe  the  things  our  pro- 
gram says,  Mr.  Whitney?  Do  you 
know  it's  true  that  there's  goodness 
in  any  one — any  one — and  that  any 
one  can  believe  in  honesty,  and  under- 
stand it  and — and  respond  to  it,  once 
he  believes?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  that.  Yes,  child," 
Mr.  Whitney  said,  placing  a  chair  for 
me  at  a  wide,  cool  window,  and 
glancing  with  only  very  slight  regret 
at  coffee  that  was  cooling  on  a  table. 

"Will  you  let  me  tell  you  why  I 
asked  you  that?"  I  begged.  "Will  you 
tell  me  how  I  can  make  myself  be 
believed?  Then  take  your  coffee,  and 
don't  look  while  I  try  to  tell  you. 
Telling  will  be  easier  that  way." 

And  while  he  drank  coffee  and 
smoked  cigarettes,  I  told  him  about 
Stephen  Langley  and  me,  except  that 
I  didn't  tell  about  the  house  party, 
but  only  said  I  knew  Stephen  had 
misunderstood  me.  I  didn't  tell  how 
I  knew. 

"Please  tell  me  what  to  do,"  I 
begged.  "I  love  him.  You  do  under- 
stand, don't  you?  You've  loved  some 
one?  Can  I — could  I  possibly  have 
any  right  to — to  go  into  the  kind  of 
affair  he  thinks  I  want,  the  kind  I've 
made  him  want?  I  mean  I  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  me,  if  I  make  him 
happy." 

Ed  Whitney  smoked  cigarette  after 
cigarette,  until  I  was  sure  I'd  scream 
if  he  lighted  another.  But  at  last  he 
stopped  smoking  to  say. 

"Tell  him  the  truth,  just  as  you've 
told  me.  If  he  gives  you  any  answer 
except,  'I  love  you,  too,'  there's  noth- 
ing more  you  have  a  right  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  stop  seeing  him.  I  believe 
that's  what  he'll  say.  If  he  doesn't, 
come  back  to  me  and  I'll  see  what  can 
be  done  about  another  program  for 
you.  Go  and  tell  him  now,  just  as 
you've  told  me." 

"I— will,"  I  said. 

The  elevator  door  clashed  open  as 
I  started  to  leave  his  apartment.  A 
man  stepped  off  and,  my  soul  frozen 
within  me,  I  shrank  back  into  Ed 
Whitney's  amazed  arms,  whispering 
frantically, 

"It's  he.  It's  Stephen.  He  mustn't 
see  me  here." 

But  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ed 
Whitney's  room.  Already  he  had  seen 
me  and  was  at  the  door.  Scorn  and 
disgust  were  in  his  face,  and  with 
them  such  a  rage  of  jealousy  as  I  had 
never  seen. 

"What  did  you  expect  him  to  be 
able  to  do  for  you?"  His  voice  was 
like  a  sharp-edged  tool.    "How  many 


more  of  us  are  you  making  use  of  at 
the  same  time?" 

Ed  Whitney's  hand  closed  urgingly 
over  mine. 

"Tell  him,"  he  said,  "just  what 
you've  told  me.  Don't  mind  what  he's 
saying.  It  only  means  that  he's  cut 
to  the  heart  by  finding  you  here." 

"I  thought  Mr.  Whitney  could  tell 
me  what  to  do  about  you."  I  drove 
myself  to  say  it.  I  don't  know  how 
I  ever  managed  to.  "He  said  to  tell 
you  truly  what  I  had  told  him  about 
me,  and  that  he  believed  you  would 
give  me — the  only  answer  I  could 
take  and  go  on  seeing  you." 

Shephen  looked  queerly  from  me 
to   Ed  Whitney   and   back  again. 

"What's  the  only  answer  you  could 
take?"  he  asked,  his  face  still  set  in 
its  harshest  lines. 

"It's — 'I  love  you  too',"  I  answered. 

"You  told  him  that  you  love  me?" 
he  gasped. 

It  wasn't  the  right  answer.  But 
then  it  wasn't  an  answer  exactly.  It 
was  a  question.  Maybe  I  still  could 
make  him  want  to  give  that  only 
answer. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  I'd  go  through  with 
it.  I'd  make  myself  able  to,  somehow. 
"I  told  him  I'd  wanted  you  to  notice 
me  because  you  seemed  to  think  I 
was  nothing  but  a  machine  to  sing 
songs.  You  thought  it  was  because 
I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  my 
career — and  you've  gone  on  thinking 
that.  And  I  told  him  we  started  go- 
ing out,  and  that — the  first  night — I 
started  loving  you,  and  began  dress- 
ing to  please  you,  and  so  you'd  be 
proud  of  me,  and  not  just  to — impress 
you,  the  way  I'd  done  at  first.  I  be- 
gan— thinking  about  your  career,  and 
not  even  caring  about  my  own.  I 
asked  Mr.  Whitney  if  I'd  have  a  right 
to — to  do  what  you  wanted  me  to  do, 
even  if  you  didn't  understand.  He 
said  I  had  no  such  right,  I  hadn't  any 
right  to  do  anything  for  your  sake, 
except — be  released  from  your  pro- 
gram unless  you  said—" 

UNLESS  I  said,  'I  love  you,  too',"  he 
finished  out  the  sentence  for  me. 
"Betty,  I  do.  I  told  you  I'm  crazy 
about  you.  But  I  thought  I  saw 
through  all  that,  about  impressing 
me  and  wanting  me  to  marry  you.  I 
knew  you  were  different  from  other 
girls.  I  thought  you  were  only 
smarter.  I  was  an  awful  fool.  I  want 
you  to  love  me  because  I  love  you. 
That's  the  only  way  it  has  ever  been, 
with  me.  But  I  wouldn't  let  myself 
believe  it  was  that  way  with  you, 
too.  That's  why  I  wouldn't  let  myself 
think  of  marrying  you,  and  wanted 
to  be  able  to  forget  you." 

Most  of  the  time  he  was  saying 
these  things,  I  was  in  his  arms.  But 
Ed  Whitney  had  not  gone  out  of  the 
room,  the  way  men  disappeared  out 
of  the  office  when  Stephen  and  I  were 
there.  His  face  was  radiant,  and  it 
frankly  was  so  because  of  us.  And 
suddenly  a  kind  of  awe  filled  me. 

"The  program — worked!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "I  mean — you  know — the 
method  did.    It's  true." 

And  we  all  laughed,  a  little  crazily, 
we  all  were  so  excited.  But  we  got 
so  many  more  letters,  once  we  our- 
selves believed  the  message  of  our 
program,  that  we  were  taken  on  a 
larger  station,  and  could  not  have  a 
vacation  to  be  married  in.  We  were 
married  in  a  chance  hour  we  had, 
when  our  program  gave  up  its  t:'me 
on  the  air  to  a  special  broadcast. 
But   anyway,   we   were   married. 
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program,  was  married  to  John  Lage- 
mann,  a  radio  writer  who  has  con- 
tributed several  plays  to  the  Columbia 

Workshop. 

*       *       * 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — One  of  the  most 
beloved  people  in  the  South  is  station 
WBT's  "Aunt  Sally,"  who  for  years 
has  won  her  way  into  the  hearts  of 
both  children  and  grown-ups.  Her 
bubbling  good  humor  and  vivacity 
make  her  a  delightful  mistress  of 
ceremonies  for  the  children's  half- 
hour  quiz,  What's  the  Answer,  every 
Saturday  morning  at  9:15. 

"Aunt  Sally"  is  really  Mrs.  Pasco 
Powell,  a  dyed-in-the-wool  South- 
erner. She  was  born  and  raised  in 
Georgia,  and  as  a  child  lived  next  door 
to  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  creator  of 
the  famous  "Uncle  Remus"  stories. 
Many  a  time  she  used  to  sit  on  his 
knee  and  listen  to  his  tales  of  Uncle 
Remus  and  his  friends,  many  of  which 
were  never  written  down  and  printed. 

Mrs.  Powell's  first  experience  as  a 
narrator  was  in  Atlanta,  where  she 
was  employed  by  the  public  schools 
to  visit  classrooms  and  tell  stories  to 
the  children.  She  is  also  an  accom- 
plished musician,  and  has  toured  the 
United  States  as  a  concert  pianist. 

In  1928  she  and  her  husband  and 
son  moved  to  Charlotte,  and  "Aunt 
Sally"  originated  there.  She  was  on 
the  WBT  staff  as  a  fill-in  artist,  and 
one  day  when  a  scheduled  program 
had  to  be  cancelled,  she  was  called 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Usually,  for 
these  hurried  programs,  Mrs.  Powell 
sang  and  played  the  piano,  but  this 
time,  without  any  warning,  she  told 
the  announcer,  "I've  sung  'Mighty  Lak 
a  Rose'  twice  today  and  I  don't  intend 
to  do  it  again.  I'll  tell  a  story  instead. 
Announce  me  as  ...  as  Aunt  some- 
body. Aunt  Sally  will  do."  Thus  for 
the  first  time  "Aunt  Sally"  was  heard 
telling  one  of  Uncle  Remus'  stories. 

After  three  years  at  WBT,  Mrs. 
Powell  returned  to  Atlanta,  where  for 
two  and  a  half  years  she  was  Program 
Director  and  conductor  of  children's 
programs    for    WGST.     During    those 
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years  she  helped  to  launch  the  careers 
of  Jane  Withers  and  Dixie  Dunbar  by 
insisting  that  talent  scouts  give  them 
screen  tests.  Announcer  Bert  Parks 
and  sportscaster  Red  Barber  are  also 
grateful  for  her  help  and  encourage- 
ment when  they  were  just  getting 
started. 

Mrs.  Powell  then  moved  back  to 
WBT,  where  she  is  now  and  probably 
will  remain  for  some  time  to  come. 
Everyone,  close  friends  and  business 
acquaintances  alike,  calls  her  "Aunt 
Sally."  She's  a  small,  plump  lady 
with  laughing  eyes  and  an  infectious 
chuckle.  Besides  What's  the  Answer, 
she's  heard  on  another  program 
known  as  Blackie  Bear,  which  con- 
sists of  animal  stories.  She  never  uses 
a  script,  and  enjoys  telling  stories  as 
she  remembers  them,  adding  just  a 
little  typical  "Aunt  Sally"  originality. 

"Aunt  Sally"  is  prominent  in  the 
social  life  of  Charlotte,  and  is  the 
city's  official  Hostess,  in  which  ca- 
pacity she  entertains  important  visi- 
tors and  newcomers  to  town.  In  the 
Charlotte  Symphony  Orchestra  she  is 
concertmaster    for   the    second    violin 

section. 

*       *       * 

Salt  Lake  City — -A  sports  an- 
nouncer with  an  unfailing  sense  of 
comedy  is  Nelson  Mclninch,  station 
KDYL's  specialist  in  athletics.  He 
doesn't  play  any  sport  himself  except 
tennis,  but  his  enthusiasm  for  watch- 
ing football,  baseball,  track,  or  any 
other  sport,  and  telling  what  he  sees 
in  graphic,  exciting  terms,  has  made 
him  unendingly  popular  with  KDYL 
listeners. 

In  Kansas  City,  where  the  light  of 
day  first  fell  on  his  flaxen  hair,  Nelson 
was  a  boy  choir  singer  in  the  Linwood 
Christian  Church,  and  rose  to  be  the 
soloist  with  a  voice  that  could  hit 
high  C.  A  sudden  interest  in  the  slide 
trombone,  and  a  sliding  tendency  in 
his  own  vocal  chords,  combined  to 
bring  his  singing  days  to  an  end.  His 
voice  kept  on  sliding,  and  now  he's  a 
basso  profundo. 

He  started  playing  tennis  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  At  that  time  he 
was  the  smallest  boy  on  the  team  and 
rated  the  last  in  ability.  Undaunted, 
he  went  on  playing,  and  won  the 
Missouri  State  High  School  champion- 
ship before  he  was  through. 

After  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Nelson  went  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  There 
he  met  Alta  Lyon,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Mclninch,  and  continued  his  occupa- 
tion playing  tennis  and  winning 
trophies. 

It  was  tennis  that  led  him  to  radio. 
His  first  job  on  the  air  was  describing 
matches  at  the  Pacific  Southwest  Ten- 
nis Tournament  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
he  liked  it  so  much  he  decided  to  make 
announcing  his  career,  with  emphasis 
on  sports.  His  apprenticeship  was 
served  at  station  KVOD  in  Denver. 
An  offer  from  the  famous  Racquet 
Club  in  Palm  Springs  to  act  as  the 
club's  tennis  professional  made  him 
forget,  for  a  while,  his  resolve  to  stick 
to  radio.  He  played  tennis  and 
chummed  with  Hollywood  stars  for  a 
couple  of  years,  until  1939,  when  a 
chance  came  to  join  the  KDYL  staff, 
and  he  moved  to  Salt  Lake. 

Besides  his  sports  broadcasts,  Nel- 
son is  master  of  ceremonies  on  a 
comedy  program  or  two  every  week. 
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to  see  you  again.  And  this  must  be 
your  lovely  new  wife.  I've  heard  so 
much  about  her." 

"Adella  I"  John  said.  He  seemed 
embarrassed.  "When  did  you  get  back 
from  Europe?" 

"Now,  John,"  the  woman  said.  "You 
know  perfectly  well  that  I've  been 
back  for  a  week."  She  turned  to  Kay 
and  put  out  her  hand.  "It's  no  use 
waiting  for  John  to  introduce  us,  I  see. 
I'm  Adella  Winston." 

"How  do  you  do?"  Kay  said. 

"You  are  lovely,"  Adella  Winston 
said  appraisingly.  "I'm  not  surprised 
John  lost  his  head." 

Kay  laughed  uncomfortably.  "Thank 
you,"  she  said,  wondering  what  the 
woman  was  trying  to  imply.  John  was 
looking  as  though  his  collar  were  too 
tight.  She  hated  things  like  this,  the 
thinly  veiled  animosity  she  sensed  in 
the  woman's  apparently  harmless 
words  and  the  necessity  for  John  to 
be  polite  and  leave  her  in  the  dark. 

IT  was  Peg  who  came  to  her  rescue, 
'  appearing  suddenly  beside  them 
and  saying,  "Mrs.  Winston,  would  you 
mind  our  taking  a  picture  of  you  for 
the  'Journal'?"  and  with  more  clever- 
ness than  Kay  had  given  her  credit 
for,  getting  the  woman  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

They  sat  down  and  there  was  a 
strained  silence  between  them.  Kay 
was  waiting  for  John  to  explain. 
Surely,  he  would  tell  her  all  about 
the  woman,  that  it  was  nothing,  had 
never  been  anything.  But  he  didn't 
say  a  word. 

Then  Peg  came  bursting  in.  "We've 
got  all  the  pictures,"  she  announced. 
"And  we  have  a  wonderful  idea. 
You  know  what  we're  going  to  do?" 
she  asked,  sitting  down.  "We're — 
Say!  What's  the  matter  with  you 
two?"  She  looked  at  them  sharply 
and  then  threw  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Win- 
ston, who  was  now  sitting  a  few 
tables  away.  'She  frowned. 

Kay  froze  inside.  Then  there  was 
something,  something  she  should 
know  about.  There  must  be,  if  even 
Peg  knew  about  it. 

She  forced  herself  to  smile.  "What 
about  the  pictures?" 

"Oh,  that,"  Peg  said  enthusiastically. 
"You  know,  we — Jim  and  I — we 
thought  we  ought  to  show  where  the 
money  from  the  Charity  Dance  is  go- 
ing— get  pictures  of  the  playground 
and  the  tenements  and  everything  for 
the  story.     What  do  you  think?" 

"I  think  it's  fine,"  Kay  said.  "And 
I  also  think  you're  learning  very  fast." 

Peg  beamed.  "We're  going  down  to 
the  office  now — if — that's  all  right?" 

"Of  course,"  Kay  said  quickly,  fore- 
stalling John's  objection.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'm  a  little  tired,"  she  said, 
turning  to  John.  "Let's  drive  them 
down  to  the  paper  and  then  go  home." 

Somehow,  the  sparkle  had  gone  out 
of  the  evening  for  Kay.  She  sat 
quietly  in  the  car  while  John  drove 
to  the  "Journal"  office.  She  kept 
thinking  of  Adella  Winston  and  won- 
dering what  the  woman  had  been 
trying  to  do.  And  of  John's  silence 
and  what  it  could  mean. 

Can  this  be  jealousy?  she  thought 
with  dismay.  But  that  was  ridiculous. 
She  had  never  been  jealous  of  anyone 
in  her  life. 

"Goodnight,  Mrs.  Fairchild,"  Jim 
Shannon  was  saying. 
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Kay  returned  to  the  moment  with  a 
start.   "Oh,  goodnight,"  she  said. 

"Don't  stay  out  too  late,  Peg,"  John 
said. 

"You  needn't  worry,"  Jim  Shannon 
assured  him.  "I'll  see  she  gets  home 
safe — and  soon." 

The  silence  between  John  and  Kay 
continued.  Gradually,  however,  as 
they  drove  along,  there  was  an  almost 
perceptible  change  in  its  quality.  It 
stopped  being  an  awkward,  distrustful 
silence  and  became  an  easy,  close  sort 
of  thing.  And  there  was  no  need  to 
say  anything. 

Kay  forgot  about  Adella  Winston. 
The  only  thing  she  could  remember 
was  the  look  that  had  been  in  John's 
eyes  earlier  in  the  evening.  And  the 
remembering  made  her  a  little  dizzy. 
Something  of  her  feeling  must  have 
communicated  itself  to  John,  for  he 
reached  over  and  took  her  hand  and 
his  touch  was  like  electricity,  sending 
a  shock  through  her. 

And  nothing  was  the  same  after  that 
night.  It  seemed  to  Kay  that  her  get- 
ting Peg  the  job  had  acted  like  a 
clean-blowing  wind,  sweeping  through 
the  house  and  leaving  in  its  wake  a 
fresh,  clear  atmosphere.  There  was 
joy  there  now. 

In  the  beginning,  Kay  didn't  quite 
trust  her  happiness.  She  watched 
warily  for  any  signs  of  Peg's  losing 
interest  in  her  job.  But  there  weren't 
any.  Peg  worked  very  hard,  much 
harder  than  Kay  had  ever  suspected 
she  could. 

Even  Andy  Clayton  fell  under  the 
spell.  He  forgot  his  earlier  doubts 
about  Peg.  He  liked  her  Charity 
Dance  story  so  much  that  he  started 
to  train  her  as  a  cub  reporter. 

Kay  suspected  that  the  real  cause 
for  the  great  change  in  Peg  was  Jim 
Shannon.  Jim  was  a  nice  youngster, 
Kay  supposed.  At  least,  everyone 
around  town  seemed  to  like  him.  She 
had  liked  him  herself,  at  first.  Now — 
but  she  told  herself  she  was  being 
over-critical.  His  boyish,  callow  cyn- 
icism, that  was  only  a  pose,  surely — 
something  he  thought  was  right  and 
proper  for  a  newspaperman.  And  the 
way  he  seemed  to  be  using  his  job 
on  the  paper  as  an  entree  to  Walnut 
Grove's  young  social  set — but,  per- 
haps that  was  really  Peg's  fault.  And, 
anyway,  the  important  thing  was  that 
he  helped  to  keep  Peg  busy  and 
happy. 

Spring  flowered  into  summer  and 
summer  brought  with  it  a  change  in 
the  daily  routine  of  life.  Bud  was 
sent  away  to  camp  and  his  going  left 
an  emptiness  in  the  house.  Peg  and 
Jim,  too,  spent  less  time  arguing  and 
talking  in  front  of  the  fireplace  or  on 
the  sun  porch  and  more  time  out- 
doors, swimming  or  playing  tennis  or 
just  riding  around  in  Jim's  rattly  old 
roadster. 

Sometimes,  in  the  hot,  sultry  days, 
Kay     found     time     hanging     heavily. 
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Those  times,  she  would  sit  quietly  in 
her  house  or  drive  out  along  the  river, 
nursing  her  sense  of  security  and  con- 
tentment. Her  thoughts  would  flirt 
lazily  with  plans  for  the  future,  or 
linger  lovingly  over  the  past  few 
weeks.  One  time,  she  had  felt  guilty 
about  John's  being  cooped  up  in  his 
stuffy  office  while  she  was  out  in  the 
bright  sun  and  she  drove  over  to  the 
bank,  feeling  that  if  she  sat  in  the 
office  for  awhile  with  him  it  would  be 
rather  like  sharing  his  work.  But  he 
was  preoccupied  and  distraught,  and 
she  never  repeated  that  experiment, 
even  though  he  apologized  later. 

"You  came  in  right  on  top  of  an 
argument  with  Clark,"  he  had  ex- 
plained with  a  tight  smile. 

"John!  Anything  wrong?"  she  asked. 

"No."  He  drew  the  word  out.  "Just 
upsetting  at  the  moment.  Now  and 
then  Clark  and  I  don't  see  eye  to  eye 
about  things."  And  that  was  all  he 
would  say. 

Late  in  July,  there  was  a  spell  of 
breathless,  oppressive  heat.  One  af- 
ternoon, after  three  days  of  swelter- 
ing, Kay  decided  to  go  for  a  swim  in 
the  river.  She  changed  into  her  bath- 
ing suit  and  a  light  pair  of  slacks, 
and  drove  to  her  favorite  spot  on 
the  river.  Here,  under  a  thick  grove 
of  trees,  it  was  cooler.  The  grass  was 
still  green  and  down  near  the  water's 
edge  the  earth  was  pleasantly  moist 
and  spongy.  She  slipped  out  of  her 
slacks  and  ran  into  the  water.  The 
water  was  warm,  but  there  were  cur- 
rents in  it  fed  by  icy  mountain 
streams.  She  swam  about,  finding 
these  cold  spots  and  luxuriating  in 
their  shocking  chill. 

THERE  was  a  shout  from  shore  and 
Kay  turned  toward  the  sound.  Peg 
and  Jim  were  waving  to  her  and  a 
moment  later,  Peg  was  wading  into 
the  river. 

"We  thought  you'd  be  here,"  Peg 
called.  "Mr.  Clayton's  closed  up  shop 
for  the  day.  Too  hot.  So  when  Mattie 
told  us  where  you  were,  we  decided 
to  come,  too." 

"Swell,"  Kay  called  back. 

With  a  few,  strong  strokes,  Jim  had 
already  reached  her.  "Hello,  Lady," 
he  spluttered.  "This  is  a  nice  spot, 
but  couldn't  you  do  something  about 
getting  cold  running  water?" 

Kay  laughed.  "Come  on,"  she  said, 
"I'll  show  you  the  cool  places." 

Kay  was  the  first  to  give  up  their 
frolic"  and  head  for  shore.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  grass  and  lay  there, 
feeling  happy  and  comfortable.  In  a 
little  while,  Jim  and  Peg  came  out  of 
the  water,  too.  Jim  threw  himself 
down  beside  Kay,  while  Peg  ran  to  his 
car  for  towels  and  cigarettes. 

"Lady,"  Jim  said.  "You  ought  to 
wear  a  bathing  suit  all  the  time. 
You  look  like  a  kid.  And  I  like  the 
way  you're  not  combing  your  hair 
this  season." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  words, 
but  something  in  his  voice  made  Kay 
look  at  him.  It  was  in  his  eyes.  Sud- 
denly, she  felt  as  though  a  cold  wind 
had  blown  over  her  and  she  wanted 
her  clothes  very  badly.  She  got  up 
quickly  and  saying  something  about 
having  to  give  Mattie  instructions  for 
dinner,  hurried  to  her  car. 

As    she    drove    home,    the    strange 

panic  that  had  sent  her  fleeing  from 
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Jim  subsided.  She  told  herself  that 
she  was  being  a  fool.  Jim  had  only 
been  trying  to  be  pleasant.  But,  no 
matter  how  she  tried  to  think  it  away, 
that  look  of  impudent,  unashamed 
desire  had  been  there. 

If  her  suspicions  had  needed  any 
bearing  out,  Jim  soon  began  to  prove 
them  correct.  He  got  into  the  habit 
of  dropping  in  at  odd  hours,  when  he 
knew  Peg  would  not  be  at  home. 

Once,  when  Kay  had  been  pretend- 
ing to  be  very  busy,  he  said,  "Kay, 
why  don't  you  get  out  of  all  this? 
You  don't  belong  in  this  town.  You 
don't  belong  in  this  family." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Kay  said,  "that  I 
belong  here  very  much.  This  is  my 
home  and  my  family — and  I  love  it." 

IIM  sneered.  "Who  are  you  trying  to 
•*  convince — yourself?  You're  young, 
full  of  life  and  beauty  and  you're 
wasting  your  time  being  a  housewife 
when  you  should  be  out  doing  impor- 
tant things." 

"Right  now,"  Kay  said  carefully,  "I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  important 
than  seeing  that  things  continue  to 
run  smoothly  here  and  that  Peg  and 
John  are  kept  happy." 

The  pointedness  of  her  remark,  the 
cold  anger  in  her  eyes,  silenced  him 
for  the  moment.  But  it  didn't  stop 
him  from  coming  to  see  her.  Even- 
tually, Kay  grew  to  dread  the  sound 
of  the  doorbell,  knowing  it  was  the 
prelude  to  Mattie's  announcement: 
"It's  that  young  Shannon  again." 

Worse  than  anything  else  was  the 
air  of  tension  that  was  creeping  into 
the  house.  Peg  wasn't  laughing  so 
much  any  more.  When  she  was  at 
home,  her  eyes  were  always  on  Kay. 
And  when  she  was  away  from  home, 
Kay  was  never  quite  sure  when  she 
would  come  running  in  on  some  pre- 
text and,  even  while  she  talked  glibly 
about  having  forgotten  her  notes  or 
needing  a  handkerchief,  search  with 
her  eyes  for  cigarette  stubs  in  the 
ashtrays  or  Jim's  hat  on  the  clothes 
rack.  Sometimes,  Jim  would  actually 
be  there  when  Peg  came  in  and  then 
the  girl  would  carry  him  off  with  her 
and  there  would  be  a  sort  of  challenge 
in  her  bearing  as  she  did  it. 

Then,  one  afternoon  late  in  August, 
Jim  walked  into  the  living  room  un- 
announced. Kay  was  busy  at  her  ac- 
counts and  Jim  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  her  thoughts.  She  said  hello 
casually,  told  him  to  sit  down  and 
wait  until  she  was.  through,  and 
promptly  forgot  him. 

Then,  totally  without  warning,  his 
hands  were  on  her  shoulders.  His 
fingers  were  like  steel,  his  hold  on 
her  hard  and  steady.  Horror  shud- 
dered through  her  as  his  lips  touched 
the  back  of  her  neck.  She  wrenched 
herself  free  and  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"Don't  be  a  fool!"  she  said  harshly, 
choking  with  revulsion. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  Jim  said.  He 
moved  closer  to  her.  "I  love  you," 
he  breathed  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

There  was  a  startled  gasp  from  the 
doorway  and  Kay  whirled  about.  Peg 
was  staring  at  them,  her  eyes  aflame 
and  her  face  a  white  mask.  And  be- 
hind her,  John  stood. 

"Kay!"  John  exclaimed  after  a  long 
moment. 

Peg    laughed    hysterically.    "That's 


(Continued  from  page  68) 
what  I  thought." 

"No,"  Kay  cried.  "You — you're 
wrong." 

"Don't  you  think  I  know  what's 
been  going  on  for  weeks?"  Peg 
flashed. 

"That's  not  true,"  Kay  said,  her 
heart  going  cold  with  the  fear  of  hav- 
ing John  misunderstand,  too. 

John  stepped  into  the  room  toward 
them.  "Of  course,  there's  an  expla- 
nation," he  said,  as  if  to  convince  Peg. 

"There  is,"  Jim  said,  stepping  for- 
ward and  cutting  off  Kay's  words. 
His  face  was  flushed  as  he  said  to  her, 
"Let  me  tell  them."  He  faced  John. 
"I'm  in  love  with  Kay  and  I  want  to 
marry  her  as  soon  as  she  can  get  a 
divorce." 

The  boldness  of  it  shocked  even 
Kay.  Peg  caught  her  breath  in  a  tear- 
ing sob  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 
John's  face  went  grey  and  he  clenched 
his  fists  as  he  advanced  toward  Jim. 

"You  insolent,  young  fool,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  irre- 
pressible rage. 

Jim  stood  his  ground.  "Why  don't 
you  ask  Kay?" 

"Stop  it!"  Kay  said.  Stop  it,  both 
of  you!" 

LJER  tone  was  so  full  of  anger  that 
'  '  both  men  stared  at  her.  And  the 
flaring  moment  of  murderous  hatred 
died  as  they  stood  looking  at  her. 

She  spoke  first  to  John.  "You  know 
me  better  than  to  think  I'd  be  a  party 
to  any  such  nonsense." 

"My  loving  you  isn't  nonsense,"  Jim 
interposed. 

Kay  turned  on  him.  "That's  pre- 
cisely what  it  is.  And  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  it.  I  don't  love  you.  What's 
more,  I  can  conceive  of  no  circum- 
stances under  which  I  could  love  you. 
You're  young  and  callow  and  stupid 
and  I'm  past  the  age  when  it  interests 
me  to  help  someone  grow  up.  You've 
got  a  crush  on  me.  And  you've  had 
the  nerve  to  come  in  here  and  cause 
trouble  because  of  it.  You've  been 
presumptuous  and  deceitful,  taking 
advantage  of  Peg  to  worm  your  way 
into  this  house,  without  caring 
whether  you  hurt  her  or  not.  You've 
made  fools  of  us  all — but  you've  made 
the  biggest  fool  of  yourself.  Now,  go 
away  and  think  it  over.  I'll  expect  an 
apology  from  you  one  day." 

Jim's  face  was  a  burning,  agonizing 
red.  "Kay — "  he  began.  Then,  the 
full  impact  of  the  finality  of  her  dis- 
missal seemed  to  strike  him.  He 
whirled  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

"Kay — darling — "  John  said  brok- 
enly.  "I — I  understand.   It's  all  right." 

"No,"  Kay  said,  slumping  into  a 
chair,  feeling  weak  and  torn,  her 
nerves  crying  out  against  the  tension 
of  the  past  few  minutes.  "No,  it's  all 
wrong  and  it's  all  my  fault.  I  should 
not  have  been  so  stupid.  But  I  was 
afraid  to  throw  him  out  before — oh, 
for  lots  of  reasons.  Because  I  didn't 
want  to  give  him  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  I  paid  that  much  attention 
to  him,  because  I  didn't  want  to  spoil 
anything  for  Peg." 

John  gathered  her  into  his  arms 
tenderly.  "Don't,"  he  whispered.  "It 
isn't  so  bad.  You've  never  felt  Jim 
was  quite  right  for  Peg  and  now  he's 
shown  himself  up.  He's  also  shown 
me  up,"  he  added  softly.  "I  should 
have    understood — sensed    all    this.     I 


see  now  that  leaving  you  alone  so 
much  must  have  given  him  a  lot  of 
opportunities.  Maybe,  he  even  got  the 
idea  there  was  something  wrong  be- 
tween us.  How  alone  you've  been  in 
all  this."  His  arms  tightened  about 
her  shoulders.   "Forgive  me." 

Only  the  sure  knowledge  that  Peg 
was  up  in  her  room,  weeping  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  despair,  kept  Kay 
from  feeling  that  all  her  weeks  of 
worry  and  heartbreak  had  not  been 
in  vain.  To  have  John  close  to  her 
like  this  again,  to  know  that  she  could 
depend  on  his  strength  and  his  love 
and  his  trust  in  any  emergency  was 
worth  a  great  deal  to  her. 

Peg's  eyes  were  a  little  too  bright 
the  next  morning  at  breakfast  and 
she  was  just  a  little  too  chipper  about 
saying  that  "Of  course,  I'm  going  to 
work.  You  don't  think  Jim  Shannon 
could  keep  me  away,  do  you?" 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
Peg  came  home. 

"Just  thought  I'd  stop  in  and  tell 
you  the  news  before  the  gossips  get 
started,"  she  said  brightly,  much  too 
brightly,  Kay  thought.  "Jim  Shannon 
eloped  with  Eleanor  Clark  last  night. 
Eleanor  just  phoned  me.  It's  supposed 
to  be  a  scoop  for  my  column."  Peg 
smiled  a  hard,  brittle  smile. 

"Oh,  Peg — I'm  so  sorry,"  Kay  said, 
her  heart  aching  for  the  girl.  The 
brave  face,  the  flippant  words  seemed 
so  much  more  pathetic  than  tears 
would  have  been. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  Peg  said.  "I  think 
it's  wonderful.  They're  just  right  for 
each  other.  Well,  bye-bye  now.  Got 
to  get  a  story." 

VET,  Kay  told  herself,  it  might  have 
'  been  worse.  It  might  have  been  Peg 
that  Jim  married.  Now,  at  least,  none 
of  them  had  anything  more  to  fear 
from  him.    And  Kay  was  comforted. 

Then,  at  two  o'clock,  John  came 
home.  There  was  a  numb,  vacant  look 
in  his  eyes  and  he  walked  like  some- 
one in  a  daze.  Without  saying  a  word, 
he  went  to  Kay  and  held  on  to  her  as 
though  she  were  the  last  remaining 
strength  and  support  in  a  world  crash- 
ing to  ruin  about  them. 

"John — John,  darling!  What  is  it?" 
Kay  whispered  the  question,  her 
throat  suddenly  tight  with  a  para- 
lyzing presentiment. 

"I  just  resigned  from  the  bank," 
John  said.  "Resigned!"  he  laughed 
harshly.  "It  was  high  time  I  got  out 
of  there — in  a  rut — no  future — " 

"John!"  Kay's  voice  was  sharp. 
"Why?    What  really  happened?" 

John  looked  at  her  as  though  her 
voice  had  awakened  him,  called  him 
back  suddenly  from  some  far  place. 
He  shook  himself  and  his  eyes  cleared. 
He  smiled  crookedly. 

"What  happened?"  he  said  bitterly. 
"Nothing.  Just  that  Clark  wanted  to 
make  room  for  his  new  son-in-law, 
Jim  Shannon." 


If  only,  Kay  thinks,  Peg  had  never 
met  Jim  Shannon  and  started  the 
chain  of  events  that  culminated  in 
Jim's  marriage  to  Eleanor  Clark  and 
John's  loss  of  his  job  in  the  bank. 
How  will  she  meet  this  new  threat 
to  her  happiness?  Be  sure  to  read  the 
next  chapters  of  Stepmother  in  the 
February  issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH!     WORDS  AND  MUSIC  OF  TWO  LILTING   WESTERN  SONGS  BY  GENE  AUTRY 
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BEAUTY'S 


By  DR.  GRACE  GREGORY 


AT  bridge,  a  low  honor  will  often 
'*  take  the  trick,  if  it  is  skilfully 
finessed.  And  many  a  plain  face 
becomes  strikingly  beautiful  by  the 
skilful  use  of  make-up.  It  is  an  art 
hvell  worth  practising. 

Meet  Yvette,  one  of  the  newest  of 
radio  stars.  I  wish  you  could  meet 
her,  just  as  I  did.  At  night  clubs  and 
studios,  singing  with  the  most  de- 
lightful hint  of  a  French  accent, 
faultlessly  made  up  for  the  lights,  she 
seems  a  young  sophisticate  with  just 
a  hint  of  the  old  world  in  her  dis- 
tinction. But  by  daylight,  minus 
make-up  and  sophistication,  she  is  a 
young  girl  from  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, unaffected  and  a  little  shy. 

Yvette  was  trained  as  an  artist. 
Singing  was  a  hobby  with  her.  But 
that  golden  voice  which  delights  us 
all  on  her  own  program,  Have  You 
Met  Yvette?  on  the  NBC-Red,  Satur- 
day nights  at  7:45  EST,  and  Sundays 
at  4:00,  made  her  decision  for  her. 
Radio  was  bound  to  discover  her. 

Yvette's  beauty  is  of  a  rare  and 
exquisite  type.  She  is  petite,  with 
soft  golden  blonde  hair  and  expres- 
sive brown  eyes.  Her  skin  is  fine- 
textured  and  clear  as  a  baby's.  And 
with  her  unerring  artistry  she  chooses 
the  minimum  of  make-up.  A  light, 
soothing  powder  base,  and  just  a 
dusting  of  powder.  No  rouge,  but  a 
little  mascara  on  the  too-blonde 
lashes.  Natural  brows  darkened  im- 
perceptibly with  pencil.  And  just 
the  right  shade  of  lipstick  clearly  out- 
lining   the    warm,    generous    mouth. 

Under  the  lights  of  studio  and 
night  clubs,  however,  Yvette  shows 
complete  mastery  of  the  art  of  the- 
atrical make-up.  She  knows  that  with 
proper  use  of  rouge,  powder  base,  eye 


■  Have  you  met  Yvette/1  She  sings  on  Saturday  nights  and 
Sundays  over  the  NBC-Red,  and  says  the  art  of  make-up  is 
in    learning    each    beauty    trick    until    you've    perfected    it- 
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shadow  and  so  forth,  it  is  possible  to 
create  for  oneself  the  face  one  should 
have,  or,  as  in  her  case,  to  fortify  a 
delicate  coloring  and  fineness  of  con- 
tour so  that  the  cruel  bright  lights 
will  show  her  as  she  really  is. 

Yvette  has  already  done  a  highly 
sucessful  movie  short,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  her  public  will 
demand  that  she  be  seen  as  well  as 
heard.  A  lovely  face,  a  lovely  voice, 
and  a  most  lovable  personality  point 
to  movie  as  well  as  radio  stardom. 

Yvette  agrees  with  me  that  for 
ordinary  street  and  evening  make-up, 
the  younger  and  lovelier  the  face,  the 
less  need  be  done.  A  mature  face,  or 
a  face  with  defects  calls  for  accom- 
plished artistry.  For  everyone,  ex- 
periment only  will  discover  the  proper 
routine.  Practise  makes  the  routine 
swift  and  sure. 

First,  of  course,  we  cleanse  the  face 
with  the  right  cleansing  cream,  fol- 
lowed by  mild  soap  and  soft  water. 
Then  a  brisk  patting  with  a  skin 
freshener.  And  now  the  all-important 
question  of  powder  base. 

Many  creams  and  lotions  make  ex- 
cellent powder  bases,  when  the  only 
purpose  is  to  soothe  and  protect  the 
skin,  and  make  the  powder  stay  on. 
But  if  the  skin  is  blemished,  there 
are  bases  which  have  the  additional 
purpose  of  concealment.   If  you  have 


serious  blemishes,  there  is  a  marvel- 
ous product  which  will  conceal  even 
a  large  purple  birthmark,  or  a  burn. 
If  you  are  really  clever  with  cos- 
metics you  will  use  both  cream  and 
dry  rouge.  Apply  the  cream  rouge 
with  a  moistened  rouge  paw  or  pad, 
and  blend  it  carefully.  Experience 
will  show  where  it  does  most  for  the 
contours.  For  mature  faces,  rouge 
close  under  the  eyes.  With  most 
powder  bases  the  rouge  goes  under 
the  powder  base.  Always  it  is  under 
the  powder.  The  cream  rouge  stays 
with  you.  But  you  need  the  dry 
rouge  for  finishing  touches  and  for 
repairs  during  the  day.  A  dusting  of 
powder,  please,  even  over  the  dry 
rouge.  Remember,  the  effect  you 
want  is  a  natural  flush  that  shows 
through  the  skin. 

EYE  make-up  is  a  story  all  to  itself. 
It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that 
most  of  us  are  the  better  for  a  little 
mascara  on  the  lashes  and  pencil  or 
mascara  on  the  brows.  Skilfully  used, 
it  is  not  noticeable.  For  blondes,  it  is 
an  absolute  "must." 

A  good  make-up  is  a  real  time- 
saver,  because  it  stays  on  all  day. 
Experiment  until  you  have  your  own 
best  make-up  routine,  practice  it, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  how 
little  time  it  takes. 
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see  much  of  each  other  socially,  al- 
though we're  fairly  close  neighbors 
in  Toluca  Lake.  Our  respective  inter- 
ests keep  us  pretty  much  occupied. 
But  we  do  play  golf  together  about 
once  a  month — when  we're  home. 
Bing's  a  fine  golfer,  and  loves  the 
game.  He  likes  to  win,  too,  but  if  he 
loses,  he  can  take  it. 

Dolores  (Mrs.  Hope)  and  I  were 
down  at  his  Del  Mar  home  a  counle 
of  times  during  last  season,  and  Bing 
proved  to  be  a  swell  host.  One  eve- 
ning we  came  in  from  a  long  walk  in 
the  country,  hungry  as  truck  drivers 
after  a  long  haul.  The  servants  had 
gone  to  bed,  but  that  didn't  faze  Bing. 
He  went  into  the  kitchen— and  proved 
that  even  a  crooner  can  cook.  Hon- 
estly, though,  Bing  prepared  a  sup- 
per of  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon  and 
a  pot  of  coffee  as  good  as  any  I've 
ever  tasted. 

ON  our  last  visit  to  his  ranch,  Bing 
and  the  twins,  Philip  and  Denis, 
staged  a  song  concert,  and  we  all  had 
a  lot  of  laughs. 

It's  cute  to  hear  Bing  address  the 
boys.  "Well,  men,"  he'll  say—  The 
eldest,  Gary,  is  only  six  and  a  half 
years  old.  And  the  "men"  fall  in  line 
with  whatever  he  wants.  They're  a 
well-behaved  lot,  even  Lindsey,  the 
baby,  who's  only  two. 

Bing's  a  family  man  who  skips  the 
fancy  premieres  because  he'd  rather 
go  to  the  movies  with  Dixie.  He  en- 
joys spending  an  evening  at  home, 
catching  up  on  his  reading  after  put- 
ting the  kids  to  bed. 


Bing — By  Bob  Hope 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Bing  is  swell  to  work  with,  because 
he's  mentally  alert  and  has  a  sense  of 
humor.  Don't  sell  Bing's  funny-bone 
short.  He  can  ad  lib  with  the  best 
of  us. 

No  one  gets  more  of  a  kick  out 
of  the  cracks  people  make  at  his 
houses  than  he  himself.  On  my 
radio  show  one  night  I  told  the  yarn 
about  Bing  taking  Ligaroti  down  to 
the  Santa  Fe  tracks  near  Del  Mar  to 
see  the  Streamliner  go  by.  As  the 
train  zoomed  past,  Bing  turned  to  the 
horse  and  scolded,  "See?  That's  the 
way  it's  done!" 

A  few  days  later  I  met  Bing  on  the 
lot,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was, 
"Dixie  and  I  got  a  great  kick  out  of 
that  gag  you  pulled  on  Ligaroti." 

One  of  the  best  anecdotes  I  know 
about  Bing  combines  his  sense  of 
humor  with  his  ability  to  accept  cir- 
cumstances as  they  come.  It  concerns 
an  incident  that  happened  several 
years  ago  at  his  ranch,  where  he  was 
entertaining  a  group  of  friends  from 
Lakeside  and  their  wives.  I  wasn't 
there  myself,  but  one  of  the  fellows  in 
the  party  told  me  about  it. 

It  was  a  bright,  moonlight  night, 
and  some  one  suggested  a  hike  in  the 
valley.  The  group  walked  along  al- 
most in  a  body  until  they  reached  a 
narrow  dirt  road,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  continue  singly  or  by  twos. 
Bing  and  his  cocker  spaniels,  Laddie 
and  Duchess,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Everybody  was  happy  until  the  dogs 
decided  to  go  exploring  in  the  brush. 
When  they  returned,  the  atmosphere 
became  as  potent  as  a  double  Scotch 


on  an  empty  stomach.  You  didn't 
need  to  be  psychic  to  guess  that  in 
their  wanderings  they  had  routed  out 
a  skunk! 

Then,  I'm  told,  the  pups  got  ex- 
cited, brushed  up  against  Bing,  and 
instantly  made  him  as  highly  per- 
fumed as  themselves!  Whereupon 
the  rest  of  the  group,  to  avoid  the 
same  result,  took  to  their  heels  and 
fled,  leaving  Bing  and  the  spaniels  a 
good  quarter-mile  behind. 

Instead  of  getting  sore,  Bing  started 
to  sing — in  his  best  voice,  and  appar- 
ently blissfuly  ignoring  the  stench 
around  him.  He  sang  the  entire  two 
miles  back  to  the  house,  his  voice 
carrying  clearly  in  the  still  night  to 
his  delighted  audience  ahead. 

Boy,  I  wish  I'd  been  there! 

Bing  has  a  heart.  I  could  tell  you 
about  the  pipe  organ  he  bestowed 
upon  his  church,  which  he  attends 
every  Sunday.  I  could  mention  the 
many  handsome  contributions  he 
makes  to  charities — and  probably  get 
him  ?ore.  Like  all  who're  sincerely 
charitable,  Bing  doesn't  like  his  good 
deeds  publicized. 

BING  will  never  have  to  worry 
about  a  tight  hatband.  He  has 
something  which  should  always  save 
him  from  the  danger  of  taking  him- 
self too  seriously.  He's  humble !  I 
suppose  the  idea  of  a  man  rich  and 
famous  acting  humble  doesn't  ring 
true.  But  it's  no  pose  with  Bing.  He's 
absolutely  sincere. 

Maybe  you've  guessed.  I'm  crazy 
about  the  guy! 


together  every  six  months  for  a  big 
feed  and  minstrel  show.  It's  a  cos- 
tume affair,  lasts  until  dawn,  and 
everybody  has  a  hilarious  time.  Pat 
O'Brien's  in  charge  of  the  next  shin- 
dig this  fall,  and  Ken  Murray,  Jerry 
Colonna  and  Ella  Logan  are  members 
of  the  gang.  My  brother  Larry  stage 
manages  the  minstrels,  for  which  we 
rehearse  weeks  in  advance. 

Bob's  favorite  stunt  at  these  clam- 
bakes is  reading  lines  out  of  his  hat. 
He  puts  them  inside  the  crown,  then 
invents  all  sorts  of  zany  gags  to  re- 
move the  hat. 

Make  a  careful,  honest  appraisal  of 
this  Dream  Boat  of  the  airwaves,  and 
what's  he  got?  Looks?  With  that 
dish  nose,  and  that  shovel  chin,  Bob 
Taylor  and  Ty  Power  can  rest  easy. 
Mrs.  Hope  is  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
and  of  course  Linda,  the  baby,  is  al- 
ready giving  evidence  of  great  future 
beauty.     Dolores  can  out-sing  him,  too. 

WHAT  is  it,  then,  the  fellow  pos- 
sesses that  has  made  the  world 
his  stooge?  Frankly,  I'm  afraid  it's 
brains.  Yeah,  gray  matter.  Don't  let 
any  one  tell  you  he  took  it  easy  to 
become  an  overnight  sensation.  He 
worked  for  his  breaks.  He  came  up 
the  hard  way.  He's  a  veteran  of 
twelve  years  in  show  business. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Hope  was  once  a 
hoofer.  He  started  out  originally  in  a 
blackface  act  with  a  pal,  calling  them- 
selves dance  comedians.  The  team 
was   dissolved   when   the   other    chap 
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Bob — By  Bing  Crosby 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

died,  and  Hope  joined  up  with  a  new 
partner.  They  were  eccentric  dancers, 
playing  the  Gus  Sun  Time — a  circuit 
familiar  to  small  towns  in  the  east 
anrl  middle  west. 

When  Bob  went  east  last  summer, 
he  got  a  great  kick  out  of  including 
in  the  trip  Cleveland — where  he  once 
sold  newspapers  and  jerked  sodas. 
He  looked  up  all  of  the  gang  he'd  gone 
to  school  with,  even  forgiving  those 
who,  in  his  youth,  nicknamed  him 
"Hopeless."  His  real  name  being  Les- 
ter Townes  Hope,  even  "Les  Hope" 
became  a  butt  for  wise  cracks.  Be- 
neath that  glib-talking  Mr.  Hyde  ex- 
terior breathes  a  warm-hearted  Dr. 
Jekyll  personality.  For  all  his  scene- 
stealing,  gagging  and  general  tor- 
menting, he's  a  pretty  level-headed 
fellow,  and  the  most  sentimental  guy 
in  the  world.  His  devotion  to  friends, 
particularly  old-time  pals  whose 
financial  status  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  his  own,  amounts  almost 
to  a  mania.  He  recently  brought  a  pal 
of  his  out  from  Cleveland  and  paid  all 
his  expenses.  The  fellow  had  been 
down  on  his  luck  back  home.  Bob's 
trying  to  find  him  a  job  out  here. 

You  all  know  what  a  pushover  he 
is  for  benefits.  Like  the  time  he 
played  twenty-two  of  them  in  a  short 
stretch — making  three  appearances 
one  day — then  retired  to  Palm  Springs 
in  a  state  of  near  collapse. 

Having  a  pretty  good  sense  of  hu- 
mor himself,  Hope  doesn't  relish 
people  who  take  themselves  too   se- 


riously. One  of  his  friends  tells  about 
an  evening  at  his  home  when  a  small 
group  included  a  film  actress  who  fan- 
cies herself  pretty  much  of  a  Bette 
Davis  or  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Her  en- 
trance was  as  dramatic  as  a  queen's, 
and  her  emoting  didn't  let  up  for  a 
second  all  evening.  Everybody  grew 
bored,     and     finally     Bob     exploded. 

I  OOK,  honey,"  he  said  to  the  asoir- 
'-ing  Helen  Hayes,  "relax.  Be  your- 
self. You're  not  at  the  studio. 
You're  at  the  Hope  mansion.  You're 
among  friends.  Forget  you're  an  ac- 
tress and  just  have  a  good  time." 

The  "mansion"  is  a  big,  comfortable 
house  of  whitewashed  brick  set  amid 
a  couple  of  acres  of  lawn  framed  by 
a  fence.  At  the  entrance  gate  you 
have  to  announce  yourself  through  a 
speaking  tube,  and  if  you  don't  know 
the  password  of  the  moment,  you're 
out  of  luck.  At  present  it's  a  myste- 
rious   character    in    a    popular    song. 

There's  an  assortment  of  dogs  on 
the  place.  One  is  a  black  spaniel 
named  Lum.  Once  there  was  an  Ab- 
ner,  too,  but  he  got  too  noisy  and  had 
to  be  banished  after  the  neighbors 
complained. 

You  can  see  that  Hope's  come  a  long 
way  from  the  kid  in  Cleveland  who 
wanted  to  be  a  parachute  jumper,  and 
leaped  off  the  roof  of  his  home  with 
an  opened  umbrella  for  balance.  Per- 
haps you  can't  attribute  his  arresting 
personality  to  that  feat,  but  I  wouldn't 
d;scount   the   theory   entirely. 
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TJERE'S  a  wonderful  offer  that  every  ambi- 
-*  -*  tious  woman  should  read — then  act  upon. 
If  you  can  spare  a  few  hours  daily  or  weekly 
from  your  regular  duties,  this  offer  gives  you 
the  opportunity  to  add  many  dollars  to  your 
family's  earnings.     Or,  if  you  can  devote  all 
your  time,  you  can  make  up  to  $23.00  weekly    \ 
— and  even  more.   Either  way,  you  can  earn  a   V      many  as  low  as 
substantial  regular  income  and  in  addition  get    \ 
all  your  own  dresses  without  a  penny  of  cost.  Many  ^V 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now  enjoying  ^*» 
this  pleasant,  easy  and  dignified '  way  to  make  extra 
money.  So  can  you.  Just  mail  coupon  below  and  com- 
plete particulars  will  be  sent  you  free  by  return  mail 

NO   EXPERIENCE  •   NO   INVESTMENT 

No  special  experience,  no  regular  canvassing  necessary,  and  not  a  penny 
is  required  now,  or  any  time.  Accept  this  amazing  offer.    Become  the 
direct  factory  representative    for   the  glorious  Fashion   Frocks    in   your 
locality.  Show  the  glamorous  styles.  Wear  the  stunning  dresses  furnished 
you  Free.  Your  friends  and   neighbors  —  in  fact,  all  women  —  will   be 
delighted  to  see  these  gorgeous   dresses,  and  will  gladly  give  you  their 
orders.  You  aqj^cmly  show  them  the  newest  and  most  stunning  dresses, 

but  allow  them  to  buy  direct  from   the  factory  and 
save  them  money  besides. 

k     APPROVED   1941,   AUTHENTIC   STYLES 

The  Fashion  Frock  advanced  styles  for  Spring  and  Summer, 
1941,  are  the  smartest  and  most  beautiful  in  all  our  33  years 

of  dress  manufacturing  history.  They  are  the  last-minute 

approved  styles  from  famed   fashion    centers,  where  our 

stylists  rush  the  newest  style  trends  to  us  to  be  made  into 

Fashion  Frocks. 

WORN  BY  FAMOUS  MOVIE  STARS 

Many  prominent  screen  actresses  wear  Fashion  Frocks.  Some 
the  first  of  the  new  1941  Spring  Styles  are  shown  here  as  worn 
by  Binm'e  Barnes,  Astrid  Allwyn,  Adrianne  Ames,  and  June  Storey. 
I    This  Hollywood  acceptance  puts  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  styles, 
fabrics  and   colors  of  Fashion  Frocks. 

FASHION   FROCKS 

Fashion  Frocks  are  extensively  advertised,  are  endorsed  and  approved 
by  fashion  editors  of  leading  magazines.  This  superior  line  of  gor- 
geous dresses  is  known  to  women  everywhere  who  are  eager  to 
see  the  new  spring  Fashion  Frocks.  As  they  are  never  sold  in  stores 
but  by  direct  factory  representatives  only,  the  demand  for  them  is 
growing  so  fast  we  need  more  women  to  help  us  take  care  of  it, 
so  this  glorious  opportunity  is  open  to  you.  You  can  make  up  to 
$23.00  weekly  —  and  in  addition  get  all  your  own  dresses  free.  It 
— "■■vi^^  costs  you  nothing.   No  money  is  required  now  or  any  time.   Just 

>~  mail  coupon  for  free  particulars.    Or  write  a  letter  —  a  postal  will 

M       \       do.    There  is  no  obligation. 

'  \ 

t  amazing  offer  is 

open  to  ambitious  wom- 
en everywhere,  and  is 
absolutely  Free  in  every 

.to  pay  now  or  at  anytime.  /   f  FASHION  FROCKS,  INC.,  Dept.  AA-120,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

■**  f  o  I  am  interested  in  your  offer.  You  may  send  me,   without  cost  or 

obligation,  the  details  of  how  I  can  make  up  to  $23  weekly  and  get 
my  own  dresses  without  a  penny  of  cost. 


HOLLYWOOD 

Wear  and  show  the  latest 
Fashion  Frocks  as  worn  in 
Hollywood   by   many    of 
the   most  prominent; 
screen  stars.  i 


V-  Is  breath  •  taking 
in  this  checked- 
and  'monotone 
/rock,  punctuated 
by  smart  pockets, 
with  matching 
turban. 
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THE 

BEADLESTON 
SISTERS 

PECCY    SAYS  : 

"WE  BOTH  SMOKE  CAMELS— 
THEY'RE  SO  MUCH  MILDER" 

AND    NANCY   ADDS: 

"THEY  HAVE  MORE  FLAVOR,  TOO! 


'The  'extras'  are  the  very  things 
we  like  best  about  Camels!" 
And  here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
other  distinguished  women 
ivho  prefer  Camel   cigarettes: 


Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Gail  Borden,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr., 

Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Charles  Carroll,  Jr.,  Maryland 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd,  Boston 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd, 

Philadelphia 

Miss  Eleanor  Frothingham,  Boston 

Miss  Polly  Peabody,  New  York 

Mrs.  Rufus  Paine  Spalding  III,  Pasadena 

Mrs.  Oliver  DeGray  Vanderbilt  III, 

Cincinnati 

Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rensselaer, 

New  York 


Copyright.  1940,  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston- Salem.  North  Carolina 


In  recent  laboratory  tests,  Camels 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  15  other  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— slower  than 
any  of  them.  That  means,  on  the 
average,  a  smoking  plus  equal  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


Peggy  and  Nancy  are  the  daughters  of 
Mrs.  C.  Perry  Beadleston  of  New  York  and 
Long  Island.  Among  their  family  forbears 
are  a  Territorial  Governor,  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a  World  War  general... 

Noted  for  their  glowing 
blonde  beauty 

Good  companions,  the  lovely  Beadleston 
sisters  are  usually  seen  together  at  debu- 
tante parties,  the  theatre,  polo  matches. 
Serious-eyed   Peggy  reads   a   great   deal, 


would  like  to  be  a  writer... Nancy  (seated 
on  arm  of  the  sofa)  is  fun-loving,  figure- 
skates  beautifully,  composes  swing  music. 
"Camels . . .  our  favorite  cigarette  " 
They  agree  that:  "There's  something  spe- 
cial about  a  Camel.  It  always  tastes  just 
right.  Milder  and  cooler  and  full  of  flavor! 
Camel  cigarettes  are  gentle  to  the  throat, 
too  — not  a  bit  harsh."  As  Nancy  says: 
"Well,  you'd  have  to  smoke  Camels  to 
know  how  grand  they  really  are ! " 


EXTRA  MILDNESS 


EXTRA  COOLNESS 


EXTRA  riAVOR 


GET  THE  "EXTRAS"  WITH   SLOWER-BURNING    CAMELS 
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aroi  Bruces 
Own  Story 


Vivid  Radio  Drama  of  a  Woman's 
Daring  Choice  Between  Money  and  a  Man 


LOVE  SHY- A  RADIO  STAR'S  STRANGE  FEAR 
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WHEN    LASHES   ARE 


DARKENED  TO 
LONG   SWEEPING 


LOVELINESS 


Columbia 
Motion  Picture  Stai 
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bewitching  eyes— who  can  resist  their  spell  r 
How  well  Hollywood  Beauties  realize  that 
eye  make-up  is  all-important .  .  .  that  the 
effect  must  be  soft  and  lovely  . . .  and  that 
Maybelline  is  always  flattering  —  never 
obvious! 

Rita  Hayworth  subtly  accents  her  exotic 
brunette  charm.  She  knows  that  even  the 
duskiest  eyelashes  fade  out  lighter  at  the 
ends  ...  so  they  need  Mascara  that  goes 
on  divinely  and  doesn't  smudge  off.  As  she 
darkens  her  lashes  to  the  very  tips,  she 
Attractive  Purse  Sizes 


sweeps  them  upward  with  the  Mascara 
brush — to  make  them  look  longer,  love- 
lier, more  luxuriant.  Her  expressive  brows 
are  tapered  gracefully  with  the  famous 
smooth- marking  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Her  eye- 
lids shimmer  with  a  touch  of  exquisite 
Eye  Shadow. 

You  can  glorify  your  eyes  just  as  easily 
this  very  day  with  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty 
Aids  —  and  be  sure  you  get  genuine 
MAYBELLINE  Eye  Beauty  Aids.  At 
Drug  and  Department  Stores  everywhere, 
at  All  Ten  Cent  Counters 


jet* 
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\ Good  Housekeeping! 
"     •  Bureau      „,»^ 


WORLDS    LARGEST-SELLING    EYE    BEAUTY    AIDS 


HE  THOUGHT: 


ii 


jfil/BE  loVEEIJVESS  ItSEEeT 


UNTIL, ALAS,  SHE  SMILED.1 


Take  no  chances  with  "Pink  Tooth  Brush"— help  protect 
your  own  bright  smile  'with  Ipana  and  Massage! 


FROM  ACROSS  THE  ROOM  her  beauty  was 
flawless— almost  unreal  in  its  perfection  of 
form  and  color.  He  thought,  above  the 
swift  pounding  of  his  heart,  "Why,  she's 
the  loveliest— the  most  exciting  thing  I've 
ever  seen  in  my  life!  I  must  meet  her  at  once! " 
And  when  he  did,  his  eyes  held  hers  and 
whispered,  "You're  loveliness  itself!"  But 
then— right  at  that  breathless  moment— she 
smiled.  And  in  just  that  instant  his  eager- 
ness faded. 


POOR  TEETH— DINGY 
GUMS  ARE  A  TRAGEDY. 

A  ruined  smile  is  a 
tragedy  to  anyone.  But 
it  is  a  particularly  trag- 
ic handicap  to  a  wom- 
an. So  don't  YOU  be  as 
foolish  as  this  poor  girl, 
and  ignore  the  warning 


of  "pink  tooth  brush"! 
To  do  so  is  to  risk  your 

^|       winning  smile— your 
^S       charm. 

-  1       NEVER  IGNORE  "PINK 
D*        &-„  I       TOOTH  BRUSH."  When 

jj  you  see  "pink"  on  your 

m^  •  tooth  brush  —  see  your 

J^  J/H  dentist  and  see  him 
promptly.  It  may  not 
mean  serious  trouble  ahead.  It  may  simply 
mean  that  today's  soft,  creamy  foods  have 
robbed  your  gums  of  work,  left  them  ten- 
der, sensitive,  weak.  And,  often,  your  den- 
tist's advice  will  simply  be  more  work  and 
exercise  for  those  lazy  gums— "the  health- 
ful stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 

FOR  IPANA,  WITH  MASSAGE,  is  especially 
designed  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth  but  to 


aid  the  health  of  the  gums  as  well.  Mas- 
sage a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your  gums 
when  you  brush  your  teeth.  Feel  that  de- 
lightful tang— exclusive  with  Ipana  and 
massage.  It  flashes  the  news  that  gum  cir- 
culation is  improving— strengthening  gum 
tissues— helping  to  make  gums  healthier. 
So  get  an  economical  tube  of  Ipana  today. 
Join  the  charming  women  who  have  found 
Ipana  and  massage  one  way  to  a  more  at- 
tractive smile. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  IPANA, 

ask  your  druggist  for 
the  new  D.  D.  tooth 
brush.  Designed  with 
the  aid  of  over  1,000 
dentists,  the  D.D.  brush 
is  more  effective  for 
gum  massage,  more 
thorough  cleansing. 


IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 


r  FIRST  PRIZE 

INSPIRING  AMERICANISM 
3W  that  the  world  is  rife  with 
|  >1  bigotry  and  intolerance  it  is 
refreshing  to  hear  the  good 
AMERICAN  WAY  of  tolerance  and 
broad-mindedness  expressed  through 
such  serials  as  The  Goldbergs,  Life 
Can  Be  Beautiful  and  The  Guiding 
Light.  In  these  serials  people  of 
diverse  nationalities  and  creeds  are 
busy  living  "The  Good  Life"  together 
and  their  largeness  of  spirit  is  a  re- 
buke to  the  world  of  reality. 

Escape  from  reality  becomes  a 
beneficial  psychological  process  when 
we  escape  to  such  fictitious  yet  real 
people  as  Molly  Goldberg,  Papa  David 
Solomon  and  Dr.  John  Ruthledge. 
They  inspire  us  with  a  philosophy 
that  is  as  American  as  the  Constitu- 
tion and  as  precious  as  Liberty.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  better  world  if  we 
would  all  follow  Papa  David  in  being 
prejudiced  only  against  prejudice 
and  intolerant  only  of  intolerance. — 
Virginia  Ellerington,  Dumbarton,  Va. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

"I'M  A  WAR  NEWS  ADDICT" 

Here's  one  of  those  queer  beings — 
a  war  news  addict.  Don't  be  too  hard 
on  us,  ye  who  seek  to  escape  realities! 

I'm  no  ostrich.  I  am  living  every 
inch  of  this  gruesome  war  (over  my 
radio  and  in  the  papers),  and  while 
my  heart  bleeds  over  such  useless 
destruction  and  the  hatred  it  is  all 
engendering,  I  find  it  a  thrilling  game 
when  viewed  from  the  diplomatic 
standpoint. 

This  is  history  in  the  making!  And 
what  history!  To  read  of  something 
long  past  and  forgotten  by  most 
people,  cannot  compare  with  the 
surging  emotions  awakened  by  this 
experience— turning  a  page  each  day 
in  a  living  drama — the  most  terrible 
of  all  time!  Following  with  intense 
expectation  the  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing— guessing  what  next;  viewing 
with  amazement  the  versatility  with 
which  the  leaders  turn  and  twist  the 
wheels  of  Fate— like  spinning  the 
{Continued  on  page  67) 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize $  5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $    1 .00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  January  27,  1941.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
this  magazine. 


It's  always  August 
underneath  your  arms! 


Underarms  perspire  in  Winter  as  in  Summer. 
Use  Mum  daily  to  guard  your  charm! 


OUTDOORS,  winter  may  bluster.  But 
outdoors  or  indoors,  it's  always 
August,  always  98  degrees,  under  your 
coat  and  dress,  underneath  your  arms. 

So  don't  let  winter  fool  you.  Remem- 
ber, even  when  you  see  no  moisture,  odor 
can  and  does  form,  and  winter  clothes 
especially,  are  apt  to  carry  tales  about  any 
lack  of  daintiness. 

That's  why  Mum  is  so  important  to 
you  right  now.  Just  smooth  Mum  on  and 
you're  safe  from  odor,  sure  of  your  popu- 
larity, for  a  full  day  or  evening. 

Use  Mum  daily,  for  even  daily  baths 


can't  prevent  risk  of  underarm  odor.  But 
Mum's  effectiveness  lasts.  Winter  or  sum- 
mer, Mum  is  the  word  for  charm. 

FOR  CONVENIENCE!  Smooth  Mum  on 
in  30  seconds  and  you're  fresh  for  hours. 

FOR  SAFETY!  Is  your  skin  sensitive? 
Mum  won't  irritate  even  after  shaving. 
And  Mum  is  harmless  to  fabrics. 

FOR  CHARM!  You're  dainty  always, 
when  you  make  Mum  a  daily  habit.  Get 
a  jar  of  Mum  at  your  druggist's  today. 
Long  after  your  bath  has  faded,  Mum 
goes  on  guarding  your  charm. 


WINTER  AND  SUMMER.  ..MUM'S  THE  WORD  FOR  CHARM! 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

Napkins  need  Mum,  too.  For 
this  important  purpose,  thou- 
sands of  women  use  Mum  be- 
cause it  is  always  so  gentle, 
so  dependable. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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■  The  career  of  Anne  Hummert  is  as  vivid,  as  dramatic 
and  as  exciting  as  the  daily  radio  dramas  she  has  created 


HER  hats  are  small,  feminine,  usually  blue 
and  quite  charming;  her  office,  high  above 
Park  Avenue,  is  the  reflection  of  success; 
her  name  is  Anne  Hummert  and  her  importance 
to  you  as  a  radio  listener  is  quite  incalculable. 

The  role  she  plays  in  your  listening  is  more 
important  than  any  actor's,  than  any  director's, 
than  any  engineer's  in  the  control  room — for 
Anne  Hummert  is  half  of  an  amazing  team  that 
conceived  and  supervises  the 
writing  of  over  sixty  broad- 
casts a  week! 

To  list  a  dozen:  The  Ro- 
mance of  Helen  Trent,  Our 
Gal  Sunday,  Backstage  Wife, 
Young  Widder  Brown,  John's 
Other  Wife,  Mr.  Keen,  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons,  The  Album  of 
Familiar  Music,  Waltz  Time, 
Amanda  of  Honeymoon  Hill, 
Just  Plain  Bill,  Second  Hus- 
band, Stella  Dallas. 

In  terms  of  listener  surveys, 
this  is  a  staggering  total  of 
somewhere  near  20,000,000 
radio  sets,  to  which  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  three  people  a 
set  usually  listen. 

There  is  probably  not  one 
of  you  reading  this  who 
doesn't  tune  in  one  or  more 
of  those  broadcasts  every  day 
and  every  week.  Anne  Hum- 
mert's  career  is  a  romantic 
success  as  vivid,  as  dramatic 
and  as  exciting  as  those  radio 
dramas  she  has  helped  to 
create. 


new  menace  to  our  Gal  Sunday's  happiness. 
And  always  there  is  a  dream  of  walking  out 
of  New  York  some  day  to  begin  living  far  from 
anything  to  do  with  the  business  of  radio,  in 
a  very  small  and  intimate  house  that  will  have 
been  especially  built.  It  will  sit  high  on  a  blue- 
capped  hill  in  Virginia,  facing  out  over*  soft 
rolling  country  looking  across  at  a  real  farm 
to  distant  mountains  smoky  in  a  warm  haze. 
Yet  dreams  seem  to  have  a 
way  of  taking  second  place  to 
such  practical  demands  on  the 
Hummerts  as  living  dramati- 
cally as  two  of  radio's  most 
important  personalities. 

SEVERAL  times  lately  I  have 
seen  tentative  suggestions 
made  that  a  general  ten  cent 
admission  be  charged  to  all 
radio  broadcasts,  with  the 
revenue  then  going  to  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

I  can't  think  of  a  better,  an 
-easier,  a  more  welcome  way 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Red 
Cross.  Radio  does  so  much 
now  with  its  announcements 
several  times  a  day  urging 
listeners  to  join  in  sending 
money  that  the  ten  cent  ad- 
mission plan  seems  a  logical 
next  step. 

It  would  be  little  enough  to 
pay  for  the  chance  to  watch 
radio's  stars  in   their  perfor- 


mances.   I  hope  that  the  net- 

TUo  nm/*-,;n^  A„„«  u„m_fij „.uu««.  works  will  join  in  making  this 

—  I  ne  amazing  Anne  nummert — author     i  «■     .•  _*       ,, 

In  the  very  first  days  of  net-     ,  ,,      3  ,        ,.       .  plan   effective   soon    fnr-   +*««•<* 

™v   „„j;„    a a„i l „+  ot  more  than  a  score  ot  radio  shows 


work  radio  Anne  Ashenhurst 
went  to  work  for  Frank  Hum- 
mert and  soon  they  were  writing  as  a  team — 
a  team  which  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
very  first  radio  serial  dramas — Betty  and  Bob, 
Just  Plain  Bill,  Ma  Perkins.  It  was  a  team  that 
enjoyed  breathless  success  in  an  ever  widening 
field — a  team  that  united  its  personal  lives  in 
marriage. 

From  Sunday  through  to  Wednesday,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hummert  work  in  New  York,  super- 
vising their  programs,  going  to  broadcasts, 
conferring  with  advertisers,  checking  with  pro- 
gram directors.  The  last  half  of  the  week  is 
usually  spent  in  Connecticut  where  there  is  a 
real  home  surrounded  by  an  oasis  of  green 
lawns  in  the  summer  time  and  hedges  of  white 
in  the  winter.  Here  the  Hummerts  guide  the 
destinies  of  their  radio  heroes  and  heroines. 
Here  Brenda  Cummings  of  Second  Husband  is 
first  fated  to  fall  ill  with  a  high  fever  that 
threatens  her  life,  here  Helen  Trent  is  first 
scheduled  for  a  new  romance,  here  is  plotted  a 


for  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  relief  in 
this  world  crisis. 


A  FEW  Sundays  ago,  William  Powell,  on  the 
Silver  Theater  program,  gave  one  of  the 
most  ingratiating,  amusing  performances  I've 
ever  chuckled  at.  His  warm,  friendly  way  of 
clowning  is,  to  me,  superb  artistry.  I  recom-' 
mend  that  the  producers  of  the  Silver  Theater 
demand  a  return  performance. 

I  think  it  is  also  high  time  that  this  editorial 
page  offer  words  of  praise  to  that  other  CBS 
Sunday  night  show  that  offers  such  a  blend  of 
comedy  and  drama — Take  It  or  Leave  It.  Blessed 
with  an  exciting  idea  on  which  the  program  is 
based,  it  is  doubly  fortunate  that  Bob  Hawks 
is  the  master  of  ceremonies.  Here  is  a  showman 
for  my  money  who  always  gives  his  "broadcasts 
pace,  zip,  and  suspense.  Equally  important,  he 
is  the  contestant's  friend,  helping  him  as  much 
as  he  can  to  answer  correctly.  Have  you  gath- 
ered that   I  like  Take  It  or  Leave   it?    I   do. 

FRED    R.   SAMMIS 
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YOU  have  probably  known  several 
cases  like  that .  .  .  the  medical  records 
report  lots  of  them.  And  they  all  lead 
up  to  this  warning: 

Don't  take  a  cold  lightly.  Don't 
neglect  it.  Take  care  of  it  at  once. 

HELP    NATURE    EARLY 

If  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on,  or  your 
throat  feels  irritated,  go  to  bed.  Keep 
warm.  Drink  plenty  of  water  and  fruit 
juices.  Eat  lightly.  Gargle  full  strength 
Listerine  Antiseptic  every  two  hours. 

All  of  these  simple  measures  are 
aimed  to  help  Nature  to  abort  a  cold 
quickly.  Rest  and  warmth  build  up 
reserve.  Juices  and  water  aid  elimina- 
tion. Food  restores  strength.  And  Lis- 
terine Antiseptic  kills  millions  of  germs 
on  mouth  and  throat  surfaces  .  .  .  the 
very  types  of  germs  that  many  au- 
thorities claim  are  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  distressing  aspects  of  a  cold. 
Tests  showed  germ  reductions  on  tis- 


sue surfaces  ranging  to  96.7%  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  Listerine  gargle,  and 
up  to  80%  one  hour  after. 

9   YEARS    OF    RESEARCH 

And  in  tests  conducted  during  9  years 
of  research,  those  who  gargled  Lis- 
terine Antiseptic  twice  a  day  had  fewer 
colds,  milder  colds,  and  colds  of  shorter 
duration  than  those  who  did  not  use  it. 
This  success  we  ascribe  to  Listerine's 
germ-killing  action  on  the  mouth  and 
throat  surfaces. 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  Listerine 
Antiseptic  so  used  would  always  head 
off  a  cold,  but  we  cannot.  We  do  say 
that  as  a  first  aid  it  is  deserving  of 
your  most  serious  consideration. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Offer  good  only 

in    Continental 

V.  S.  A. 
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At  the  first  symptom  of  a  Cold  or  Sore  Throat 

LISTERINE  . . .  QUICK! 


At  all  Drug 
Counters,  now/ 
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Corel  Bruce,  s/ng/ng 
star  of  "Louisiana 
Purchase."  and  of  the 
Sen  Bernie  broadcasts 
heard  Tuesday  nights 
over  the  NBC  network. 


ova 


BY      C  A  KO  L       BKUCt 


■  Beautiful,  desirable,  the  toast  of  Broadway  and 
radio,  this  new  star  who  is  barely  twenty-one,  tells 
in  her  own  words,  the  incredible  story  of  her  life 
and  of  a  love  that  taught  her  the  truth  about  herself 


SOME  day,  I  thought  while  the 
wheels  of  the  train  clickety- 
clacked  over  the  steel  rails,  I'll 
have  what  I've  been  working  for 
ever  since  I  first  went  into  that  lit- 
tle store  in  Brooklyn  and  asked  for 
a  job.  Some  day  I'll  have  the  music 
and  the  spotlight  following  me 
around  the  stage  and  the  sharp 
thunder  of  applause  coming  from 
the  auditorium.  I'll  have  my  picture 
in  the  papers,  and  I'll  have  people 
wanting  to  meet  me  and  I'll  have 
dates  with  men  whose  names  are 
known  around  the  world. 

I'll  have  all  that,  I  thought,  and 
it  won't  mean  a  thing.  It  won't 
mean  a  thing,  because  to  get  it  I've 
thrown  away  my  one  chance  at 
happiness. 

That  was  two  years  ago.  A  great 
many  things  can  happen  to  you  in 
two  years.  You  can  also  learn  a 
good  deal,  and  the  things  that 
seemed  important  to  you  then  don't 
seem  as  important  now.  All  the 
things  I  predicted  have  come  true 
in  two  years.  All  except  one. 

I'm  singing  on  Ben  Bernie's  pro- 
gram .over  NBC.  I'm  featured  in 
the  Broadway  musical  hit,  "Louisi- 
ana Purchase,"  and  my  dressing 
room  in  the  theater  is  right  next- 
door  to  Irene  Bordoni's.  (I  used  to 
save  my  nickels  to  see  her  in  the 
movies!)  After  the  evening  per- 
formance of  the  show  I  could  have 
had  a  job  singing  in  New  York's 
most  ultra-ultra  night  club,  except 
that  I  simply  haven't  the  time.  Next 
June  I'm  going  to  Hollywood  to 
start  a  new  career  in  the  movies, 
with  a  contract  that  promises  in 
black  and  white  to  pay  me  more 
money  than  I  used  to  think  was  in 
existence.  I've  had  dates  with  some 
of  the  movies'  most  famous  and 
charming  men. 

But  the  part  about  all  this  not 
meaning  a  thing   ...   that  didn't 
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come  true.  It  most  emphatically 
does  mean  something!  Two  years 
ago,  coming  back  to  New  York  in 
the  train  from  Chicago,  I  thought 
I  was  heartbroken,  but  time  has 
changed  that  heartbreak,  quite 
magically,  into  little  more  than  a 
sweet  memory.  Perhaps  it's  true, 
as  I  told  myself  then,  that  I'd 
thrown  away  my  chance  at  happi- 
ness; but  there  will  be  another 
chance.  I  know  it.  I  can  afford  to 
wait,  because  next  time  I  won't 
throw  it  away.  .  .  . 

And  meanwhile,  life  is  really 
pretty  exciting  and  wonderful. 

You  have  to  know  the  Carol 
Bruce  of  seven  years  ago  to  under- 
stand the  Carol  Bruce  who  said 
"No"  to  the  man  she  loved. 

Things  weren't  very  easy  for  me 
or  my  family  in  those  days.  Until 
I  was  twelve,  Dad  had  been  rea- 
sonably well  off,  financially,  and  we 
lived — Dad  and  Mother  and  my  kid 
sister  Marilyn  and  I — in  a  home  of 
our  own  on  Long  Island.  Then  there 
was  the  depression,  and  Dad's  in- 
vestments were  all  swept  away, 
and  we  gave  up  the  house  and 
moved  to  an  apartment  in  Brooklyn. 
Dad  hunted  around  for  work  where 
there  wasn't  any,  but  Mother  was 
luckier.  I  guess  it  was  luck,  any- 
way. She  got  a  job  in  a  factory. 

It  did  something  to  me,  seeing 
my  mother  leaving  home  every 
morning  to  work  with  her  hands  in 
a  factory.  It  hurt  me,  very  deeply. 
I'd  sit  at  my  desk  in  school,  forget- 
ting to  study,  seeing  nothing  but 
Mother  bent  over  her  work  table, 
her  hands  flying,  her  face  tense. 
Perhaps  it  wasn't  really  as  bad  as 
I  imagined  it.  Mother  said  it  wasn't. 
Unlike  Dad,  who  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  she'd  come  here 
from  Russia,  and  she  said  she  was 
thankful  to  live  in  a  place  where 
she   could  work  and   earn   money. 


All  I  knew  was  that  she  came 
home,  every  night,  completely  worn 
out,  and  when  I  was  thirteen,  going 
on  fourteen,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  something  to  help  her. 

After  school  one  afternoon  I  went 
downtown,  into  the  business  part 
of  Brooklyn,  and  looked  for  a  job. 
I  had  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  how 
to  go  about  it.  I  was  afraid  of  the 
big  department  stores  where,  I'd 
heard,  they  made  you  fill  out  big 
long  questionnaires  and  wouldn't 
hire  you  unless  you'd  had  lots  of 
experience.  And  since  I  was  going 
to  have  to  lie  about  my  age,  I 
wanted  to  do  my  lying  to  someone 
who  might  not  have  as  much  ex- 
perience as  the  personnel  manager 
of  a  big  store. 

SO  I  wandered  along  the  street, 
and  whenever  I  came  to  a  small 
shop  I'd  go  in  and  ask  if  they  could 
use  a  salesgirl.  Luck  was  with  me, 
because  in  about  the  tenth  shop 
they  said  they  could.  I  explained 
that  I  could  work  only  after  three- 
thirty  every  day  except  Saturdays, 
because  I  went  to  school,  and  the 
woman  that  ran  the  store  looked  at 
me  sharply. 

"How  old  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"Seventeen,"  I  said  calmly. 

It  was  an  easier  lie  than  it  sounds, 
and  she  believed  me.  I  really  did 
look  as  if  I  might  be  seventeen.  I 
was  big  for  my  age,  as  tall  as  I  am 
now  and  I  think  a  little  heavier. 
Mother  always  let  me  choose  my 
own  clothes,  so — as  any  girl  would 
— I  always  selected  dresses  that 
would  make  me  look  older  than  I 
was.  And  besides,  this  afternoon 
I'd  done  some  special  and  quite  suc- 
cessful experimenting  with  powder 
and  lipstick. 

I  started  out  at  eight  dollars  a 
week,  which  seemed  like  a  fortune 
to   me.      (Continued   on   page  68) 


■  They  loved  each  other 
madly,  despairingly,  but  an- 
other love,  greedy  and  de- 
manding, stood  between 
them  denying  them  their 
right  to  each  other  until — 
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PEOPLE  who  know  my  work 
call  me  Mr.  Keen,  the  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  think  I  am  a  story  book 
detective,  dashing  wildly  after 
clues,  always  getting  my  man — or 
woman — no  matter  how  completely 
he  has  disappeared,  but  this  highly 
nattering  picture  is  as  lacking  in 
some  ways  as  it  is  exaggerated  in 
others. 

As  I  see  it,  finding  a  missing  per- 
son is  only  part  of  my  job;  the  rest 
of  it  is  helping  him  to  adjust  him- 
self satisfactorily  later  on — and  if 
this  sounds  a  bit  on  the  moralizing 
side  it's  because  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  tragic 
than  people  who  have  happiness  at 
their  finger  tips  and  who  because  of 
their  own  blindness  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding never  get  it  for  them- 
selves or  for  those  they  love.  People, 
for  instance,  like  Louella  Rennse- 
laer,  her  son  Martin  and  Julie 
Cobb — the  girl  he  loved. 

I  met  Martin  first.  I  was  sitting 
in  my  study  one  night  wondering 
whether  to  finish  the  detective 
story  I  was  reading  or  go  to  bed 
when  the  door  bell  rang  and  a  mo- 
ment later  James,  my  butler,  ap- 
peared at  the  study  door,  only  to  be 
shoved  aside  by  a  young  man  who 
had  followed  him  from  the  hall. 
The  intruder  was  tall  and  dark, 
well-dressed,  good  looking  even 
with  his  face  twisted  with  suffer- 
ing, 

"Mr.  Keen,"  he  blurted,  "you've 
got  to  help  me — got  to  find  her  be- 
fore it's  too  late!" 

"Too  late  for  what?"  I  asked  in 
surprise. 

"To  find  her  alive!  Mother,"  his 
voice  broke  then  he  began  again. 
"Mother— she's  gone — and  if  she's 
dead  I've  killed  her!"  He  sank  into 
a  chair  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  "If  anything  has  happened 
to  her,"  he  moaned,  "I'll  kill  my- 
self." 

"Now  pull  yourself  together,"  I 
advised.     "I'll  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  you,  of  course,  but  I'll  have 
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■  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  cried 
Martin.  "If  you've  been  telling 
Mr.  Keen  anything  about  Mother — " 


to  have  some  facts  to  work  with.  I 
don't  even  know  your  name." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  he  made  an  ob- 
vious effort  to  control  himself.  "My 
name  is  Rennselaer — Martin  Renn- 
selaer." 

I  continued  questioning  him  then 
and  under  the  strain  of  his  emotion 
he  answered  much  more  frankly 
than  people  usually  do,  giving  me 
a  much  more  intimate  glimpse  into 
his  life  than  he  realized. 

"Occupation?" 

"I'm  an  artist.  At  least,"  bitterly, 


"that's  what  Mother  and  I  thought, 
though  Julie  seems  to  think  I'm  not 
good  for  anything  but  commercial 
art." 

"Who  is  Julie?"  I  asked.  "Your 
wife?" 

"No!"  vehemently.  "She's  not 
my  wife.  That's  the  trouble.  I 
wanted  her  to  be.  I  fell  in  love 
with  her  the  first  time  I  saw  her." 

"When  was  that?" 

"About  six  months  ago.  I  was 
visiting  a  friend  in  the  hospital  and 
she  was  the  nurse  on  the  case.    I — 
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Listen  to  Mr.  Keen,  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons,  every  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evening,  at  7:J5,  E.S.T.,  on 
NBC-Blue — sponsored  by  the 
makers  of  Kofynos  Toothpaste. 
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■  They  loved  each  other 
madly,  despairingly,  but  an- 
other  love,  greedy  and  de- 
manding, stood  between 
them  denying  them  their 
right  to  each  other  until— 
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PEOPLE  who  know  my  work 
call  me  Mr.  Keen,  the  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  think  I  am  a  story  book 
detective,  dashing  wildly  after 
clues,  always  getting  my  man— or 
woman— no  matter  how  completely 
he  has  disappeared,  but  this  highly 
flattering  picture  is  as  lacking  in 
some  ways  as  it  is  exaggerated  in 
others. 

As  I  see  it,  finding  a  missing  per- 
son is  only  part  of  my  job;  the  rest 
of  it  is  helping  him  to  adjust  him- 
self satisfactorily  later  on— and  if 
this  sounds  a  bit  on  the  moralizing 
side  it's  because  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wbrld  more  tragic 
than  people  who  have  happiness  at 
their  finger  tips  and  who  because  of 
their  own  blindness  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding never  get  it  for  them- 
selves or  for  those  they  love.  People, 
for  instance,  like  Louella  Rennse- 
laer,  her  son  Martin  and  Julie 
Cobb — the  girl  he  loved. 

I  met  Martin  first.  I  was  sitting 
in  my  study  one  night  wondering 
'hether  to  finish  the  detective 
story  I  was  reading  or  go  to  bed 
when  the  door  bell  rang  and  a  mo- 
ment later  James,  my  butler,  ap- 
peared at  the  study  door,  only  to  be 
shoved  aside  by  a  young  man  who 
had  followed  him  from  the  hall. 
The  intruder  was  tall  and  dark, 
well-dressed,  good  looking  even 
with  his  face  twisted   with  suffer- 

"Mr.  Keen,"  he  blurted,  "you've 
got  to  help  me — got  to  find  her  be- 
fore it's  too  late!" 

"Too  late  for  what?"  I  asked  in 
surprise. 

"To  find  her  alive!  Mother,"  his 
voice  broke  then  he  began  again. 
"Mother — she's  gone — and  if  she's 
dead  I've  killed  her!"  He  sank  into 
a  chair  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
"If  anything  has  happened 
to  her,"  he  moaned,  "I'll  kill  my- 

■v   pull   yourself   together,"  I 
advised.     "I'll  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  you,  of  course,  but  I'll  have 
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■  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  cried 
Martin.  "If  you've  been  .telling 
Mr.  Keen  anything  about  Mother — " 


to  have  some  facts  to  work  with.  I 
don't  even  know  your  name." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  he  made  an  ob- 
vious effort  to  control  himself.  "My 
name  is  Rennselaer — Martin  Renn- 
selaer." 

I  continued  questioning  him  then 

and  under  the  strain  of  his  emotion 

he    answered    much    more   frankly 

than  people  usually  do,  giving  me 

h  more  intimate  glimpse  into 

than  he  realized. 

"Occupation?" 

"I'm  an  artist.  At  least,"  bitterly, 


"that's  what  Mother  and  I  thought, 
though  Julie  seems  to  think  I'm  not 
good  for  anything  but  commercial 
art." 

"Who  is  Julie?"  I  asked.  "Your 
wife?" 

"No!"  vehemently.  "She's  not 
wife.  That's  the  trouble.  I 
wanted  her  to  be.  I  fell  in  love 
with  her  the  first  time  I  saw  her." 

"When  was  that?" 

"About  six  months  ago.  I  was 
visiting  a  friend  in  the  hospital  and 
she  was  the  nurse  on  the  case.    I — 
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well,  I  fell  in  love  with  her  right 
away.  She  said  she  loved  me  too. 
It  took  Mother  to  see  that  she's 
really  hard  and  selfish — nobody  else 
would  have  seen  through  her.  But 
I  wouldn't  listen — and  now  it's  too 
late." 

WHY    do   you    keep    saying    it's 
too  late?"  I  asked. 
"Because — here,"    handing   me   a 
letter     he     had     pulled     from     his 
pocket.    "Read  that." 

I  opened  the  letter  and  read: 
"My  own  darling  boy  .  .  .  My 
life  is  over  when  you,  my  only 
child,  no  longer  need  me  .  .  .  You 
mustn't  blame  yourself  .  .  .  You 
must  marry  Julie  Cobb,  since 
you  want  to  .  .  .  and  I  pray  to 
heaven  she  will  make  you  a  good 
wife  .  .  .  By  the  time  you  get  this 
I  shall  have  found  the  way  out 
.  .  .  Not  much  before  my  time  .  .  . 
Never  blame  yourself  for  this, 
promise  me  ...  I  love  you  .  .  . 
Mother.  .  .  ." 
"You  see  Mr.  Keen?  She's  always 
been  like  that." 

"No    wonder    you    are    so    dis- 


tressed," I  said.  "Does  your 
father—" 

"He  died  when  I  was  fifteen," 
Martin  said. 

I  know  that  sometimes  a  mother's 
reaction  to  a  son's  marriage  is  in- 
fluenced by  money  so  I  asked,  "Did 
you  support  your  mother?" 

His  answer  removed  that  possi- 
bility. "No.  She  had  an  income 
from  my  father.  It  wasn't  large  but 
she  made  it  do — by  scrimping — for 
both  of  us;  denied  herself  so  that  I 
could  be  an  artist — though  I'm  not 
as  good  as  she  thought  I  was.  But 
Julie,"  he  sighed,  "kept  at  me  until 
I  got  a  commercial  art  job." 

"And  you  and  your  mother  quar- 
reled about  that?" 

"No.  She  thought  I  was  making 
a  mistake,  but  we  didn't  quarrel — " 
his  voice  trailed  off  and  he  stared 
miserably  into  the  coals  in  the  fire- 
place. 

"Something  must  have  hap- 
pened," I  insisted,  "or  she  wouldn't 
have  left." 

"Yes.  Something  did  happen. 
Julie  persuaded  me  that  when  we 
were   married   we'd   move  into   an 


■  "Wouldn't  it  be  much  nicer  to   knit  for  a   baby  you   could  see?" 
I  suggested.    "A  baby  who  was  very  close  to  you?   For  Martin's  baby?" 


apartment  of  our  own,  just  the  two 
of  us.  I  didn't  tell  Mother  until  last 
night.  She  didn't  say  anything — 
just  went  off  to  her  own  room.  She 
wasn't  feeling  well  this  morning  so 
I  didn't  mention  it  again.  And  when 
I  got  home  tonight  from  work  she 
wasn't  there — only  the  note." 

"I  still  don't  see  why  that  should 
make  her  go  away,"  I  said.  "After 
all,  most  sons  leave  home  when  they 
get  married." 

"But  Mother  didn't  have  very 
long — to  live,  Mr.  Keen.  It's  her 
heart,"  he  explained.  "It's  always 
been  bad." 

"So  that's  it,"  I  said  then.  "I 
understand.  Isn't  it  possible,  though, 
that  she's  just  gone  to  stay  with 
some  friend?" 

Martin  shook  his  head.  "No.  I've 
telephoned  everywhere.  I  called  her 
doctor,  but  he  didn't  even  know 
where  she  was." 

"Does  Miss — er — ,"  I  looked  at 
the  letter  I  still  held  in  my  hand, 
"Miss  Cobb  know  she's  gone?" 

"She  certainly  does,"  he  answered 
angrily.  "When  I'd  given  up  try- 
ing to  find  Mother  I  went  to  Julie's 
apartment  and  told  her  what  had 
happened.  We  quarreled  and  I 
broke  our  engagement.  I  hope  I 
never  see  her  again!" 

For  a  moment  neither  of  us  spoke, 
then  I  said,  "It  looks  as  though 
you've  given  me  a  tough  job — and 
I'd  better  get  at  it." 

Martin  took  the  hint  and  stood 
up.  "You  mean — you'll  find  Mother 
— in  time — "  he  asked  with  the  first 
sign  of  hope  he  had  shown. 
"I'll  do  my  best,"  I  promised. 
He  seized  my  hand,  tried  to  speak, 
then  turned  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

That  was  a  sleepless  night  for  me, 
and  a  fruitless  one,  for  none  of  my 
efforts — checking  hospitals,  even 
morgues — revealed  the  slightest 
trace  of  Mrs.  Rennselaer.  The  situ- 
ation as  I  faced  it  next  morning 
looked  hopless.  More  as  a  matter 
of  routine  than  because  I  expected 
much  help  I  decided  to  see  Julie 
Cobb.  I  looked  up  her  address  in 
the  nurses'  registry  in  my  office  and 
at  eight  o'clock  I  went  to  her  apart- 
ment, a  small  one  inexpensively 
though  attractively  furnished,  shin- 
ing and  clean  even  at  that  early 
hour. 

Julie  Cobb  was  an  independent 
and  determined  young  woman  if  I 
could  tell  anything  from  her  firm 
little  chin,  but  I  could  understand 
how  Martin  might  overlook  its  sig-' 
nificance  when  lost  in  the  beauty  of 
her  soft  brown  eyes. 

"I'm  surprised  that  Martin  sent 
you  to  me,"  she  said  when  I  ex- 
plained my  visit.  "When  he  left 
last  night   (Continued  on  page  61) 
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Listen  to  the  en- 
trancing perform- 
ances of  Alec  Templeton, 
Friday  nights  over  NBC  network. 


WOMAN  HE  ADORES 


Her  name  is  Julie.  The  man 


WHEN  I  called  upon  the  Alec 
Templetons  shortly  after 
their  marriage,  I  found 
Alec  working  at  the  piano.  His 
fingers,  slender  and  sure,  moved 
deftly  up  and  down  the  keyboard. 

"It's  a  new  symphony,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I'm  doing  so  much  work, 
now.  Suddenly  there  are  so  many 
things  to  compose — fine  things, 
serious  things,  beautiful  things,  and 
so  little  time  to  do  them  in." 

There  was  something  different 
about  this  amazing  man.  Alec  had 
always  been  one  of  the  miracles  of 
radio  and  music  to  me.  The  first 
time  I  met  him,  I  had  the  feeling 
that  he  knew  what  was  happening 
in  the  room  as  well — or  better — 
than  I  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
unable  to  see.  But  now,  there  was 
something  in  his  face,  in  his  whole 
manner  that  was  new  and  puzzling. 

"For  the  first  time,"  he  went  on, 
"I  have  an  inspiration  that  is  deep 
and  fine  and  real,  an  inspiration 
that  makes  me  want  to  produce 
great    music — the    greatest    music 
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who  loves  her  is  Alec  Tem- 
pleton. And  he  does  not  need 
to  see  to  know  her  true  beau- 
ty is  her  great  understanding 
By  FRANCIS  CHASE.  JR. 

that  has  ever  been  written.  I  have 
someone  to  share  my  feelings  about 
things  and  to  inspire  me  to  greater 
things.  I'm  inspired  by  the  sheer  joy 
of  living!" 

Suddenly,  I  knew  what  was  dif- 
ferent about  him.  He  was  a  man 
with  a  purpose,  for  he  was  a  man  in 
love! 

"It's  like — well,  it's  like  suddenly 
being  set  free  to  have  everything 
that  you  love  around  you.  There's 
just  nothing  to  worry  about." 

The  name  of  the  woman  he  loyes 
is  Julie — her  name  was  Juliette 
Valiani  before  her  marriage  to  Alec. 
She's  older  than  Alec.  Alec  is  thirty 


and  Julie  is  thirty-eight,  and  her 
hair  is  a  dark  and  rich  auburn,  her 
eyes,  clear  and  blue  and  laughing. 
From  the  moment  she  entered  the 
room,  Alec  seemed  more  sure  of 
himself.  Understanding,  like  a  live 
spark,  leaped  from  one  to  the  other 
and  filled  the  bright  room.  Later, 
Julie  told  me  that  it  was  always 
like  that  with  people  who  share 
deep  experiences  like  music  or  life 
...  or  love. 

You  see,  Julie  has  a  theory  about 
marriage  which  was  perhaps  born 
of  experience  and  of  the  later  rich 
companionship  she  and  Alec  have 
shared  over  the  two  years  which 
preceded  their  marriage. 

"Successful  marriage — I  mean 
happy  marriage — is  built  on  ex- 
periences shared  by  husband  and 
wife,"  Julie  said.  "It's  not  just 
sharing  experiences,  but  exchang- 
ing experiences  as  well.  If  Alec  can 
see  through  my  eyes,  then  I  know 
that  he  will  give  back  to  me  in 
beautiful  melody  all  that  I  can  con- 
vey to  him  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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■  Presenting,  as  a  vivid  novel  you'll 
long  remember,  the  entire  story  of 
a  favorite  radio  broadcast,  with  pic- 
tures of  the  cast  you  have  come  to 
love.  Read  the  drama  of  lovely  Pat 
Rogers,  who  dared  to  choose  be- 
tween wealth  and  the  man  she  loved 
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■  "It's  no  use,  Pats,"  he  said. 
"I've  made  it  impossible  for  you 
to  sacrifice  yourself.  Stormy  and 
I  were  married  just  an  hour  ago." 
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THE  LITTLE  house  was  very 
quiet;  it  seemed  to  be  waiting, 
even  as  Patricia  Ryan  was  wait- 
ing, as  she  stood  at  a  window  and 
looked  out  into  the  hot  sunshine  of 
that  summer  afternoon.  So  much 
depended  on  what  would  happen 
within  the  next  few  hours  when  she 
told  Scoop — what  she  had  to  tell 
him.  A  swelling  desire  to  escape 
the  decision  was  nagging  at  her, 
tempting  her  to  let  matters  drift, 
not  to  say  anything.  Her  long, 
slender  fingers  tapped  nervously 
against  the  wire  of  the  screen,  as 
she  realized  with  sudden  panic,  that 
she  had  little  or  no  understanding 
of  the  man  she  loved.  She  could 
not  foresee  his  reactions,  or  judge 
what  his  decision  might  be. 

The  warm  color  crept  into  her 
face,  and  a  tender  smile  touched 
her  lips.  Images  of  the  two  years 
during  which  she  and  Scoop  had 
known  each  other  came  crowding 
into  her  mind  in  happy  confusion; 
memories  of  these  past  months 
since  they  had  come  to  Phoenix  to 
work  on  the  News  Gazette  when 
Scoop's  friend,  Ty  DeYhoe  had 
bought  the  paper — back,  back  to 
their  first  meeting  in  Chicago  when 
she  had  been  secretary  to  John 
Knight.  Pat  stopped  her  nervous 
tapping,  and  was  very  still:  where- 
ever  her  thoughts  wandered,  what- 
ever her  memories,  she  was  brought 
up  against  the  secret  which  she  had 
kept  hidden.  But  John  Knight  had 
discovered  that  secret,  and  it  had 
spoiled  what  she  had  believed  to 
have  been  their  love.  She  knew 
now  that  what  she  had  felt  for  John 
had  been  something  quite  different: 
love  was  the  surging  sweetness,  the 
response  of  her  whole  being,  the 
need  for  Scoop. 

"I  must  go  through  with  it,"  she 
told  herself,  "I  can't  let  Scoop  mar- 
ry me  believing  I'm  Patricia  Ryan. 
He  won't  stop  loving  me  because 
I'm  Patricia  Rogers  with  a  fortune 
I  hate;  of  course,  he  won't.  He'll 
like  me  more  working  for  my  living 
so  I  could  find  realx  happiness,  and 
not  playing  around  with  the  mil- 
lions Dad  left  me — Dad  would  have 
understood — " 

Yes,  Pat  thought,  her  father  had 
realized  that  the  money  he  had 
piled  up,  and  piled  up  had  not 
brought  him  happiness,  or  even 
peace.  She  closed  her  eyes;  she 
could  see  again  the  gardens,  the 
sweeping  lawns  of  the  Rogers' 
estate  on  Long  Island,  her  father 
in  his  wheel  chair.  He  had  known 
so  well  he  would  not  be  with  her 


much    longer.      He'd    been    so    ill. 

"Pat,  my  dear,"  he  had  said,  and 
his  eyes  had  held  a  very  real  trou- 
ble, "I've  made  so  many  blunders 
in  my  life.  It  wouldn't  matter  about 
me,  but  I  haven't  done  the  right 
thing  by  you.  I  thought  money 
would  solve  all  the  problems  in  life, 
but  it  doesn't;  it  only  shuts  us  away 
from  others — we're  never  in  touch 
with  reality.  We  can't  even  tell 
whether  someone  loves  us,  or  is  just 
using  us.  And,  that,  my  dear,  that's 
bitter  medicine  to  take.  It's  a  ter- 
rible, corroding  doubt.  I  wish  I 
could  spare  you  that." 

And  she  had  tried  to  comfort 
him,  she  had  tried  to  convince  him 
she  had  been  happy.  She  could 
not  let  him  know  how  miserable 
she  had  always  been,  how  her 
money  had  driven  other  children 
away.  "Rich-kid,  rich-kid"  had 
been  flung  in  her  face.  But  he  had 
known;  he  had  faced  the  same,  bit- 
ter isolation.  And  when  he  had  died, 
it  had  been  the  determination  to 
break  through  the  terrible  barrier 
between  her  and  others,  which  had 
made  her  turn  her  back  on  the  for- 
tune which  was  hers.  With  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  her  guard- 
ian she  had  come  to  Chicago  to 
work  in  the  office  of  John  Knight. 
Then  her  guardian  had  died,  and 
had  appointed  Knight  trustee  of  the 
estate — and  she  had  been  faced  by 
a  very  angry  young  man. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  had  exclaimed,  his 
voice  bitter,  his  face  white,  "it  was 
only  a  game  with  you,  you  thought 
it  fun  to  play  me  along.  You're 
nothing  but  a  spoiled  brat  of  a  rich 
girl  who  could  run  back  into  the 
security  of  her  money  at  any  time. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  at  once, 
when  you  first  knew  I  loved  you? 
That  would  have  been  the  honest 
and  decent  thing  to  have  done!" 

And  she  had  been  unable  to  make 
him  understand  it  had  been  fear 
which  had  kept  her  silent.  She 
could  not  make  him  see  how  she 
had  been  waiting,  longing  for  some 
one  to  love  her  for  herself  alone. 
But,  and  there  was  a  warm  satis- 
faction in  this  thought,  her  attempts 
had  not  been  all  futile.  She  had  ex- 
perienced the  sweetness  of  friend- 
ship. The  two  girls,  Virginia  Har- 
desty  and  Alice  Warner,  who,  at  a 
different  time  had  shared  her  apart- 
ment in  Chicago,  and  who  now  lived 
with  her  in  this  little  house  in 
Phoenix,  had  brought  her  some- 
thing real,  true  and  lasting  which 
she  would  never  have  known  if  she 
had  remained  Patricia  Rogers.  She 


The  novel  presented  here  is  the  story  of  the  Girl  Alone  radio 
serial  by  Fayette  Krum,  heard  Monday  through  Friday  at  5:00 
P.M.,  over  the  NBC-Red  network,  sponsored  by  Quaker  Oats  and 
Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour.    Tune  in  this  exciting,  romantic  drama. 
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f™-  A  celling  desire  to  escape 
the  decision  was  naggine  at  h„r 
tempting  her  to  let  matfers'drif ' 
not  to  say  anything.  Her  long 
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she  realized  with  sudden  panic  hat 
she  had  little  or  no  understanding 
of  the  man  she  loved.  She  could 
not  foresee  h.s  reactions,  or  judge 
what  his  decision  might  be 

The  warm  color  crept   into  her 
face    and   a   tender   smile   touched 
her  lips.    Images  of  the  two  years 
during  which  she  and   Scoop  had 
known  each  other  came  crowding 
into  her  mind  in  happy  confusion; 
memories    of    these    past    months 
since  they  had  come  to  Phoenix  to 
work  on  the  News  Gazette  when 
Scoop's    friend,    Ty    DeYhoe    had 
bought   the   paper— back,   back   to 
their  first  meeting  in  Chicago  when 
she   had    been    secretary    to   John 
Knight.     Pat   stopped   her   nervous 
tapping,  and  was  very  still:  when- 
ever her  thoughts  wandered,  what- 
ever her  memories,  she  was  brought 
up  against  the  secret  which  she  had 
kept  hidden.    But  John  Knight  had 
discovered  that  secret,  and  it  had 
spoiled   what  she  had  believed  to 
have  been   their  love.     She  knew 
now  that  what  she  had  felt  for  John 
had  been  something  quite  different: 
love  was  the  surging  sweetness,  the 
response  of  her  whole  being,   the 
need  for  Scoop. 

"I  must  go  through  with  it,"  she 
told  herself,  "I  can't  let  Scoop  mar- 
ry me  believing  I'm  Patricia  Ryan. 
He  won't  stop  loving  me  because 
I'm  Patricia  Rogers  with  a  fortune 
I  hate;  of  course,  he  won't.  He'll 
like  me  more  working  for  my  living 
so  I  could  find  real  happiness,  and 
not  playing  around  with  the  mil- 
lions Dad  left  me — Dad  would  have 
understood — " 

Yes,  Pat  thought,  her  father  had 
realized  that  the  money  he  had 
piled  up,  and  piled  up  had  not 
brought  him  happiness,  or  even 
peace.  She  closed  her  eyes;  she 
could  see  again  the  gardens,  the 
sweeping  lawns  of  the  Rogers' 
estate  on  Long  Island,  her  father 
in  his  wheel  chair.  He  had  known 
so  well  he  would  not  be  with  her 


m"Cphatl0mgeH'      ?e'd    been    s°    "I- 
Pat,  my  dear,"  he  had  said   and 

b     %%phad  h/'d  a  V^  trou- 
ble,    I  ve  made  so  many  blunders 
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with   reality.     We  can't   even   tell 

whether  someone  loves  us,  or  "sju 
using  us  And,  that,  my  dear,  that^s 
bit  er  medicine  to  take.    It's  a  ter- 
rible   corroding   doubt.      I  wish    I 
could  spare  you  that." 

hi^ndKShleJhad  tried  t0  comf°rt 
Z\  .f  uad  tried  t0  evince  him 
she  had  been  happy.  She  could 
not  let  him  know  how  miserable 
she  had  always  been,  how  her 
money  had  driven  other  children 
away.  "Rich-kid,  rich-kid"  had 
been  flung  in  her  face.  But  he  had 
known;  he  had  faced  the  same  bit- 
ter isolation.  And  when  he  had  died 
it  had  been  the  determination  to 
break  through  the  terrible  barrier 
between  her  and  others,  which  had 
made  her  turn  her  back  on  the  for- 
tune which  was  hers.  With  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  her  guard- 
ian she  had  come  to  Chicago  to 
work  in  the  office  of  John  Knight. 
Then  her  guardian  had  died,  and 
had  appointed  Knight  trustee  of  the 
estate— and  she  had  been  faced  by 
a  very  angry  young  man. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  had  exclaimed,  his 
voice  bitter,  his  face  white,  "it  was 
only  a  game  with  you,  you  thought 
it  fun  to  play  me  along.  You're 
nothing  but  a  spoiled  brat  of  a  rich 
girl  who  could  run  back  into  the 
security  of  her  money  at  any  time. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  at  once, 
when  you  first  knew  I  loved  you? 
That  would  have  been  the  honest 
and  decent  thing  to  have  done!" 

And  she  had  been  unable  to  make 
him  understand  it  had  been  fear 
which  had  kept  her  silent.  She 
could  not  make  him  see  how  she 
had  been  waiting,  longing  for  some 
one  to  love  her  for  herself  alone. 
But,  and  there  was  a  warm  satis- 
faction in  this  thought,  her  attempts 
had  not  been  all  futile.  She  had  ex- 
perienced the  sweetness  of  friend- 
ship. The  two  girls,  Virginia  Har- 
desty  and  Alice  Warner,  who,  at  a 
different  time  had  shared  her  apart- 
ment in  Chicago,  and  who  now  lived 
with  her  in  this  little  house  in 
Phoenix,  had  brought  her  some- 
thing real,  true  and  lasting  which 
she  would  never  have  known  if  she 
had  remained  Patricia  Rogers.  She 
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■  Love  was  the  surging  sweetness,  the  response  of  Pat's 
whole  being,  the  need  for  Scoop  with  his  ready  laughter. 

had  been  able  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  and 
in  so  doing  had  proved  she  could  be  liked  because 
there  was  that  in  her  which  called  forth  their  affec- 
tion. This,  in  itself,  had  made  her  experiment  worth 
while. 

And  Scoop  with  his  ready  laughter,  his  level  eyes, 
his  devil-may-care  attitude  would  surely  realize  that 
for  which  she  had  been  struggling.  If  only  he  would 
hurry!  It  was  getting  late,  and  Jack  would  be  home 
from  school.  She  smiled  a  little  bitterly:  even  when 
she  had  taken  in  the  child  of  a  friend  who  had  died, 
she  had  appeared  in  a  false  light.  Everyone  had 
thought  she  had  been  so  brave  to  take  on  this  added 
responsibility  with  her  limited  means.  But  now,  at 
last,  she  would  be  on  firm  ground;  be  absolutely 
honest  with  the  one  person  with  whom  it  mattered. 

Yet,  as  she  heard  quick  steps  on  the  porch,  Pat  felt 
her  throat  tighten,  and  found  she  could  not  answer 
as  Scoop  called  her  name. 

"Hy,  Pats,"  and  he  was  in  the  room,  and  she  was 
in  his  arms,  and  his  lips  were  on  hers;  "what's  all  the 
mystery?  What's  back  of  that  cryptic  message  you 
left  at  the  office?" 

Pat  waited,  resting  her  head  against  his  shoulder, 
aware  of  his  closeness,  shutting  away  for  the  minute 
the  fact  that  there  was  any  problem.  Then  she  drew 
his  face  down  to  hers,  and  pressed  her  cheek  against  it. 

"Why  so  quiet,  Pat?"  he  was  asking. 
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She  felt  a  sudden,  urgent  need  to  be  reassured. 

"You  do  love  me,  really,  don't  you?"  she  whispered, 
and  her  hand  caught  his  tightly. 

"Hey — "  he  began,  but  her  expression  stopped  him. 
For  a  minute  there  was  silence  between  them,  and, 
then,  somehow,  she  found  the  words  she  needed. 

"I'm  not— I'm  not  Pat  Ryan,"  she  fumbled;  "I'm  not 
a  reporter."  It  was  so  much  harder  than  it  should 
have  been.  Why  should  it  be  difficult  to  tell  someone 
that  you  were  rich?  "I'm — I'm  an  heiress,  Scoop — 
I'm  Patricia  Rogers." 

She  hesitated,  waiting — for  what?  An  angry  out- 
burst, or  sudden  laughter?  But  Scoop  was  silent,  and 
only  the  warm,  loving  sympathy  in  his  eyes  told  her 
he  was  listening. 

"I'm  telling  this  stupidly,  but  it's  the  best  I  can  do. 
A  man  loved  me  once,  but  when  he  found  out  who 
I  was,  he  ran  from  me — just  as  everyone  stops  being 
natural  and  friendly  if  I  let  them  know  I  have  money. 

"When  father  died,  I  went  on  my  own,  found  real 
friends,  tried  to  make  good  just  as  I  was.  Then  I  met 
you,  fell  in  love  with  you — "  She  paused  again,  and 
pressed,  trembling,  into  Scoop's  arms.  She  was  sud- 
denly afraid:  why  didn't  he  say  something?  Tears 
were  on  her  cheeks. 

"Pats,  darling,"  Scoop  whispered,  "crying  won't 
help,  and  besides,  what  is  there  to  cry  about?" 

Pat  pushed  herself  away  from  him,  and  met  his 
steady  gaze. 

"You  mean — "  she  couldn't  finish  the  sentence. 

"I  mean  I'm  in  love  with  you.  Even  if  my  head  is 
whirling.  Who'd  ever  thought  James  Curtis  would 
end  up  with  an  heiress!" 

"Don't  joke,"  she  pleaded. 

"What  else  is  there  to  do?"  Scoop  asked.  "One  just 
can't  take  so  much  money  seriously."  He  shook  his 
head,  and  straightened  his  shoulders.  "I  suppose  I'll 
believe  it  some  day."  He  looked  down  into  her 
flushed  face,  and  drew  her  to  him,  smoothing  her  hair. 
"Patricia  Rogers — it  doesn't  seem  real — " 

Her  slender  fingers  stole  up  and  pressed  his  lips. 

"Hush,  that's  our  secret,  dear,  yours  and  mine."  She 
sighed.    "I'm  glad  I  told  you— I'm  glad  it's  over  with." 

"Don't  expect  me  to  be  coherent  for  awhile."  Scoop 
smiled,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  "I've  got  to  get  back. 
They  yelled  murder  when  I  ran  out  on  them  at  the 
office." 

"You  do  love  me — it  doesn't  make  any  difference?" 
Pat  still  pleaded,  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

Scoop  bent  and  kissed  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

"Ryan  or  Rogers,  you're  still  the  Pats  I'm  going  to 
love  and  honor  day  after  tomorrow." 

He  stooped  for  a  last,  lingering  kiss,  and  then  was 
gone.  Pat  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  minute,  pressing 
her  hands  to  her  eyes.  She  was  trembling;  she  had 
not  known  she  had  been  so  fearful  of  what  might 
happen.  Then  she  flung  her  arms  wide  with  a  sud- 
den, joyful  gesture.  Slowly  she  began  whirling 
around  the  room,  gliding  from  one  dance  step  into 
another;  the  relief  she  felt  demanded  motion,  action. 
Just  two  days,  and  so  much  to  do!  She  flung  herself 
into  a  chair,  her  eyes  bright  and  eager.  Everything 
must  be  perfect — the  wedding,  the  honeymoon.  She 
laughed  as  she  thought  of  the  frantic  pleading,  the 
arguments  they  had  had  to  use  to  get  even  four  days' 
leave  from  the  newspaper;  all  the  more  reason  for  her 
to  arrange  every  detail  of  the  precious  hours  when 
they  would  be  together — alone.  Scoop  would  never 
plan  anything  more  than  two  minutes  ahead;  so  it 
was  up  to  her. 

Pat  caught  up  her  hat,  and  started  for  town,  her 
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head  whirling  with  all  the  things  which  must  be  at- 
tended to — her  dress — flowers  for  the  judge's  living 
room.  She  would  not  admit  to  the  tiny  regret  she  felt 
because  Scoop  had  refused  to  be  married  in  a 
church;  it  was  such  a  small  thing  after  the  way  he 
had  taken  the  revelation  of  her  real  identity.  She 
forced  herself  into  a  slower  walk  as  she  arranged 
her  ideas. 

"If  I  don't  get  things  in  order,  everything  will  be 
as  helter-skelter  as  if  Scoop  had  done  it.  First  I'll 
rent  the  car  so  we'll  surely  have  it  to  take  us  to 
Denver." 

But  at  the  show  window  she  stopped,  her  eyes  lin- 
gering on  the  beautiful,  new,  sleek  automobiles.  She 
saw  the  salesman  come  toward  her,  saying,  in  an  un- 
concerned manner: 

"We're  practically  giving  those  away,  Miss  Ryan. 
Got  orders  to  close  out  every  one  of  them.  New  models 
in  next  week." 

Pat  caught  her  breath:  why  not— why  not — yes,  why 
not  buy  one  as  her  wedding  present  to  Scoop! 

"Yes,"  she  whispered  to  herself  and  the  daring  of 
her  action  seemed  to  break  the  bondage  which  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself  for  so  long.  She  felt  freedom, 
like  a  wave,  breaking  over  her. 

The  shops  were  next.  Shoes  which  were  smart  but 
comfortable — dress,  hat,  purse,  and  then  to  the  florist. 
With  sudden  dismay  Pat  remembered  that  this  was  the 
tourist  season,  and  no  reservations  had  been  made  for 
them  at  the  hotel  in  Denver.  She  hurried  across  the  I 
street,  and  telegraphed  the  Ritz. 

"Now,"  Pat  thought,  as  she  came  out  into  the  late  I 
afternoon  sunshine,  "I  must  run  along  home  and  I 
change  if  I'm  to  be  on  time  to  meet  Scoop  for  I 
dinner." 

But  at  the  corner  of  the  street  she  hesitated,  and  a  | 
tender  smile  curved  her  lips  as  she  had  a  sudden  vision  j 
of  Scoop  in  his  old,  gray,  crumpled  coat  and  trousers. 

"It'll  never  enter  his  head  to  buy  anything  new.  I'll 
just  order  a  suit  for  him,  and  save  him  the  bother. 
It's  lucky  I  thought  of  it  in  time.  What  fun  this  all 
is.    I  didn't  know  I  could  be  so  happy." 

Yes,  Pat  thought,  I'm  really  happy  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life.  And,  the  next  morning,  as  she  waited 
impatiently  on  the  steps  of  the  porch  for  Scoop  to 
drop  by,  the  very  sunshine  seemed  to  reflect  her  joy. 
Her  eyes  were  filled  with  anticipation  as  they  rested 
on  the  new  coupe,  standing  by  the  curb,  glittering  with 
an  amazing  brilliance.  She  watched  as  Scoop  came 
down  the  road,  stopped  and  looked  over  the  car,  and 
then  turned  up  the  path  toward  her.  She  could  hardly 
keep  quiet. 

"Some  car!"  he  exclaimed,  glancing  back  toward  it; 
"wonder  who's  the  lucky  owner?" 

"Us!"  Pat  laughed  the  reply. 

"What?    Have  you  gone  daffy?" 

"For  our  trip — isn't  it  perfect?" 

"It's  perfect,  all  right.  But  are  we  supposed  to  pay 
for  it  with  buttons?"    Scoop's  voice  was  incredulous. 

Pat  glanced  at  him  quickly. 

"Scoop,  I — I  bought  it  myself."  This  wasn't  going 
just  as  she  had  expected.  "As  a  wedding  present 
for — "  she  caught  back  the  word,  "you",  just  in  time. 

"Oh — I  forgot.  Guess  it  hadn't  sunk  in,  you  really 
being  the  Rogers  gal.  But  look  here,  Pats,  I'm  the 
one  who  wears  the  pants  in  this  family.  And  when 
new  cars  are  to  be  bought,  I'm  going  to  do  the 
buying." 

"Oh,  Scoop,  of  course.  But,  just  this  once?  It's 
my  wedding  present — don't  you  understand,  dear?  A 
girl  has  a  right  to  make  the  man  she  loves  a  present, 
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■  "Heiress  or  beggar  girl,"  he  had  told  her,  "Pat  Ryan  or 
Pat    Rogers,    you're    still    the    qirl    I'm    going    to    marry." 

especially   if   it   makes   her   so   happy." 

Scoop's  eyes  rested  on  Pat's  flushed  face,  her  eager 
eyes.    His  hand  went  out  and  caught  hers. 

"Oh,  all  right,  Pitter-Pat,  if  it  makes  you  happy." 

Pat  sighed,  and  laughed,  and  drew  close  to  him 
as  they  went  up  the  steps.  The  telephone  started 
to  ring  as  they  opened  the  door,  and  Scoop  caught 
up  the  receiver  with  a  quick: 

"I'll  take  it." 

He  listened,  muttered  something,  then  turned  to- 
ward her  with  a  dazed  expression  on  his  face. 

"Holy  smoke,  Pat,   did  you  do  that?" 

"Do  what?" 

"That  was  the  telegraph  office,  with  a  wire  from 
Denver.    Did  you  reserve  a  suite  at  the  Ritz?" 

Pat  nodded;  somehow,  suddenly  there  were  no 
words  to  explain. 

"My  girl,  we  don't  earn  enough  in  a  month  to  pay 
a  bill  there  for  a  week — have  you  gone  completely 
nutty?" 

Pat  stood  quiet  for  a  minute.  She  realized  with  a 
feeling  of  consternation  how  thoughtless  she  had  been. 
Scoop  was  angry.  She  had  never  seen  him  look  just 
like  this  before. 

"Scoop,  I'm  sorry — I  should  have  known — " 

"Yes,  you  should,"  he  turned  away  with  a  gesture 
of  annoyance.  "And  all  this  has  got  to  stop.  Enough 
is  enough.   It  mayn't  seem  much  to  you,  but  it  means 
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a  lot  to  me.  I'm  not  the  kind  of  a 
guy  whose  wife  runs  around  pay- 
ing the  bills—" 

"My  dear,"  Pat  cried  in  a  des- 
perate, little  voice;  she  just  couldn't 
let  him  go  on  using  that  tone 
toward  her:  "I  was  silly.  I  didn't 
think—" 

"But,  you've  got  to  think,  Pats. 
•How  else  will  we  get  along?" 

"I  know — I  won't  do  it  again.  Oh, 
please,  Scoop,  try  and  understand," 
she  pleaded.  "I'm  awfully  sorry." 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"We  mustn't  quarrel — now.  Please 
forgive  me.  It  won't  happen 
again." 

"But  I  meant  what  I  said."  He 
hesitated,  then  kissed  her.  But  the 
old  happy  intimacy  had  not  been 
restored.  "I'll  see  you  later,"  he 
said,  and  turned  abruptly,  and  was 
out  of  the  house  before  she  could 
say  anything  more. 

Pat  sank  into  a  chair.  She  longed 
to  put  her  head  down  on  her  arms 
and  cry.  There  was  no  way  to  re- 
capture the  wonder  she  had  felt,  the 
joy  which  had  passed  so  quickly. 
But  she  shook  herself  out  of  the 
feeling  of  depression,  and  turned  to 
her  packing,  determined  not  to 
think  about  it.  And  a  night's  rest 
helped  her  to  forget.  Her  spirits 
soared  again  as  she  responded  to  the 


gay  chatter  of  Alice  and  Virginia 
as  they  insisted  upon  cooking  her 
breakfast  and  serving  it  in  state 
this  last  morning  in  her  little  home. 

Her  bags  were  packed.  Alice 
stood  behind  her  where  she  sat  at 
her  dressing  table,  with  hat  poised 
over  her  dark  hair,  and  Virginia 
was  suggesting  a  bit  more  lipstick, 
when  the  door  bell  rang  sharply. 
Jack  came  running  up  the  stairs. 

"From  the  office,  Pat,"  he  cried; 
"from  Scoop." 

From  Scoop!  Pat  tore  the  en- 
velope open  with  eager  fingers,  then 
read,  and  read  again,  the  one  line 
written  there. 

"Sorry,  Pat,  it  just  wouldn't 
work.     Scoop." 

The  paper  crumpled  in  her  fingers. 

"Scoop!"  Pat  was  down  the  stairs, 
out  of  the  house,  and  running  along 
the  street  toward  Scoop's  room,  be- 
fore Alice  or  Virginia  could  ques- 
tion her.  "Oh,  Scoop,"  she  cried  to 
herself,  as  she  ran,  her  breath  com- 
ing in  painful,  jagged  sobs,  "why? 
What  did  I  do?"  And  then,  as  she 
stopped  running  for  a  moment  and 
her  sobs  softened  to  tears,  she  was 
sure  she  knew.  The  suit!  The  suit 
she  had  ordered  for  Scoop  so  un- 
wittingly two  days  ago,  so  that  he 
would  look  nice  at  his  own  wed- 
ding!   It  had  seemed  so  right  then, 

■  In  that  quiet  room,  Pat  cried, 
"Scoop,  I've  lost  you!  Why 
did  you  misunderstand  me  so?" 


but  now — after  Scoop's  anger  yes- 
terday? 

Pat  began  to  run  again.  If  that 
was  it,  she  would  make  him  under- 
stand. Why  hadn't  she  realized? 
She  should  have  known,  should 
have  called  the  store  and  stopped 
them  from  sending  the  suit  out. 

The  door  of  his  room  was  i  un- 
locked, and  she  pushed  it  open. 
There  was  no  one  there,  but  across 
the  bed  lay  the  suit  she  had  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  him.  Standing  in  that 
silent  room,  Pat  realized  with  sud- 
den clarity  how  this  last  thought- 
less act  must  have  struck  him.  With 
a  low  cry  she  sank  on  the  bed. 

"I've  lost  him — he's  gone.  Oh, 
my  dear,  why  did  you  misunder- 
stand? I  only  wanted  you  to  look 
nice  on  your  wedding  day.  I'd 
have  done  it  whether  I  was  Patricia 
Rogers,  or  Pat  Ryan.  Scoop,  you 
crazy,  stubborn  fool — " 

And  she  sank  forward  as  the  hot 
tears  forced  themselves  under  her 
closed  eyelids. 

At  last,  Pat  raised  her  head;  her 
eyes  were  swollen,  her  head  ached, 
she  was  weary,  exhausted.  She 
understood,  only  too  well.  The  car, 
the  hotel,  and  then,  the  suit — now, 
when  it  was  too  late  she  realized 
how  they  had  brought  home  to 
Scoop  the  fact  that  he  was  marrying 
a  girl  with  millions;  a  girl  who 
hadn't  stopped  to  think.  She  saw 
so  clearly  how  her  thoughtless  hap- 
piness had  made  her  insensitive  to 
his  possible  reactions. 

Slowly  she  dragged  herself  to  her 
feet;  she  must  find  him  somehow. 
He  was  the  only  real  love  she  would 
ever  know  in  this  world,  and  her 
money  and  her  work  and  every- 
thing else  were  but  dust  in  her 
eyes  without  him. 

Though  Pat  often  lost  courage  in 
the  days  that  followed,  she  clung 
doggedly  to  her  faith  that  some- 
how, somewhere  she  would  meet 
Scoop.  She  asked  for  no  sympathy, 
she  refused  to  talk.  Let  others  think 
what  they  will,  she  said  to  herself, 
lying  restless  on  her  lonely  bed 
through  the  hot  nights,  I  was  to 
blame.  Scoop  will  surely  go  to  some 
newspaper,  and  I  will  hear  of  it,  he 
will  not  drop  out  entirely  from  the 
life  of  all  his  friends.  I  will  wait. 
I  will  find  him,  and  I  will  tell  him 
why  I  acted  as  I  did,  he  will  under- 
stand. 

And,  then,  one  hot  summer  morn- 
ing, as  Pat  forced  herself  to  her 
work  in  her  cubby  hole  of  an  office 
at  the  News  Gazette,  she  heard  a 
sound,  and  saw  a  girl  standing  at 
her  door:  a  slim,  vibrant  girl, 
dressed  in  slacks  and  a  pull  over 
sweater.  She  came  forward,  smil- 
ing, and  Pat  noticed  how  she  moved 
with  a  swift  coordinated  ease. 

"Miss    (Continued    on    page  79) 
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■  An  intimate  glimpse  into 
the  life  of  Dennis  Day,  the 
charming  young  man  whose 
beautiful  voice  entrances 
you  every  Sunday  evening 

By  CHARLES  PALMER 


THREE  thousand  miles  away  the 
McNultys  were  entertaining  in 
their  home  in  the  Bronx.  Proud 
they  were,  and  you'd  expect  it.  His 
mother  was  crying,  with  no  shame, 
and  you  could  tell  his  father's  heart 
was  pretty  full.  Dennis  was  pretty 
full-up  himself  when  he  came  out 
of  that  telephone  -booth. 

You'd  like  Dennis  Day  as  much 
as  his  parents  do.  The  boy's  of 
average  height,  five  feet  nine,  and 
slight.  No  doubt  of  his  race,  with 
his  black  hair,  bushy  black  brows, 
clear  skin,  strong  nose,  black  eyes, 
and  that  long  upper  lip  of  the  Irish. 
He  has  good  teeth,  which  you  see 
a  lot,  because  he  grins  quickly  and 
often.  He's  eager,  enthusiastic, 
curious  about  everything  and 
friendly  as  a  pup.  His  pet  expletive 
is  "Gee,"  and  he  always  calls  Jack 
Benny  "Misther  Benny,"  with  just 
the  faintest  touch  of  the  brogue. 

You  like  his  singing  already.  Well 
into  his  second  year  on  the  Jack 
Benny  program  as  its  singing  star 
and  naive  object  of  the  cast's  jokes, 
Dennis  is  pretty  much  a  favorite 
these  Sunday  nights  in  American 
homes. 

Dennis  Day  is  a  nice  kid. 

Naturally  enough,  for  the  Mc- 
Nultys to  whom  he  was  born  in  the 
Bronx  twenty-two  years  ago  gave 
him,  along  with  his  sister  and  four 
brothers,  a  good  old-fashioned 
bringing  up.  Strict,  but  jolly  too. 
I  asked  him  about  his  father,  and 
the  words  tumbled  over  each  other. 

"Oh,    Dad's    a    swell    guy.      We 
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■  Dennis  Day,  whose  greatest  love  is  Mother  McNulty,  has  seen 
his  dreams  come  true  on  the  Jack  Benny  program,  on  NBC-Red. 


have  a  lot  of  fun  together."  Ask 
him  about  his  Mother,  and  he  just 
beams  and  gropes  around  for  words. 
Though  New  York  is  a  big  city, 
the  McNultys  lived  a  neighborhood 
life,  finding  their  pleasure  and  their 
friends  among  their  neighbors  in 
the  parish.  Mrs.  McNulty  plays  an 
accordion  and  knows  all  the  tunes. 
Dennis  and  his  sister  used  to  dance 
the  reels  and  jigs,  and  sometimes 
even  did  them  in  costume  around 
at  the  parish  affairs. 


He  was  a  boy  soprano,  and  was 
a  soloist  in  the  choir  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  After  his  voice  began  to 
change  he  did  no  singing  until  he 
was  sixteen,  and  then  began  to  sing 
again  at  parish  entertainments. 

It  was  planned  that  Dennis  was 
to  become  a  criminal  lawyer.  He 
went  through  parochial  school  and 
Cathedral  High,  and  graduated 
from  Manhattan  College  two  years 
ago.  If  you  spent  your  Saturdays 
or  Sundays  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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■  Horrified,  I  scarcely  had  time  to  take 
in  the  meaning  of  Tom's  announcement 
before  he  was  leading  me  onto  the  stage. 


I  SAT  alone  in  the  little  ante- 
room that  opened  off  Mrs. 
Bridger's  "main  studio." 
Through  the  half-opened  door  I 
could  hear  Mona  Reese  singing,  not 
very  well,  the  "Caro  Nome."  She 
finished,  and  there  was  the  well- 
bred  patter  of  gloved  hands  before 
she  started  her  next  number. 

I  put  my  own  two  hands  to- 
gether, to  stop  their  trembling. 
They    were    hot    and    damp.      My 
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throat  felt  as  if  someone  had  put 
a  string  around  it  and  were  slowly 
pulling  it  tight.  I  didn't  have  to 
look  at  the  printed  program  on  the 
table  to  know  who  was  to  sing  the 
next  numbers  after  Mona.  Ardith 
Mason.  That  was  I,  Ardith  Mason, 
contralto.  And  I  knew  I  couldn't 
do  it. 

It  wasn't  that  I  hadn't  tried.  This 
was  Mrs.  Bridger's  annual  recital, 
and    I'd    sworn    that    this    time    I 


wouldn't  fail  my  teacher.  I'd  told 
myself  there  was  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  at  all,  to  be  afraid  of. 
Those  people  in  the  audience  were 
all  kind — they  must  be,  or  they 
wouldn't  clap  so  nicely  for  poor 
Mona.  They  wouldn't  eat  me;  they 
wouldn't  throw  things,  or  boo  or 
hiss.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  could 
only  sing  for  them  as  I  sang  for 
Mrs.  Bridger  in  the  privacy  of  her 
practice  room,  they'd  applaud  and 
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■  All  her  life  she  had  lived  in  a  world  of  unreasoning  fear.    Then  one  night 
love    and    terror   were    blended    in    a    startling    solution    of    her    obsession 
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applaud.  But  still — all  the  arguing 
in  the  world  wouldn't  change  mat- 
ters.   I  just  could  not  face  them! 

I  wasn't  unsure  of  my  ability  as  a 
singer.  I  knew  I  was  Mrs.  Bridger's 
best  pupil;  I  knew  my  voice  was 
clear  and  true  and  rich.  But  the 
thought  of  all  those  people  watch- 
ing me,  their  attention  pressing 
close  upon  me  like  something  physi- 
cal, brought  me  a  terror  that  was 
sheerest  agony.     I  might  do   any- 
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thing,  out  on  that  platform,  con- 
fronted by  that  sea  of  faces. — white, 
expressionless,  many-eyed,  many- 
eared.  I  might  scream,  or  faint, 
or  forget  every  note  of  my  song,  or 
my  knees  might  give  way  under  me 
and  bring  me  sobbing  to  the  floor. 
Or — perhaps  worst  of  all — I  might 
only  stand  there,  rooted,  immobile, 
like  an  animal  hypnotized  by  the 
glittering  stare  of  a  snake. 

I  stood  up.  The  white,  frothy 
skirts  of  my  gown  swirled  about 
my  legs  as  I  ran  to  the  far  door  of 
the  room — the  door  away  from  that 
leading  into  the  studio.  Poor  Mother 
— she  had  worked  so  hard  to  make 
that  lovely  dress,  and  she  was  out 
there  now,  waiting  to  hear  me.  She 
would  be  so  bitterly  disappointed. 
So  would  Mrs.  Bridger.  But  it  was 
no  use.     I  couldn't  face  it. 

As  I  ran  out  into  the  hall,  down 
the  stairs  to  the  street,  I  began  to 
cry.  They  were  the  tears  of  my 
own  disappointment,  of  anger,  of 
humiliation. 

It  was  no  new  thing.  All  my  life 
I  had  loved  to  sing;  making  music 
had  been  part  of  me.  But  also,  all 
my  life,  I  had  had  an  unreasoning, 
instinctive  terror  of  people.  I  even 
hated  to  meet  them  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  torture  "for  me;  I 
blushed,  and  stammered,  and  felt 
awkward  and  inept.  I  could  barely 
get  through  the  ordeal.  Each  time  it 
left  me  exhausted,  almost  ill. 

Meeting  '  people  individually  was 
bad  enough.  Meeting  them  in 
crowds  was  unthinkable.  I,  a  singer, 
had  never  sung  in  public.  That  was 
the  simple  truth.  I  had  never  dared. 

I  could  not  understand  it  myself. 
If  I  had  been  homely,  there  might 
have  been  a  logical  explanation, 
but  I  was  not.  I  had  studied  myself 
in  the  mirror  often  enough  to  know 
that,  if  I  wasn't  beautiful,  I  was  at 
least  pretty.  My  eyes,  dark  brown, 
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contrasted  startlingly  with  my  pale 
gold  hair.  I  knew  how  to  dress,  how 
to  use  cosmetics;  I'd  taught  myself 
that,  hoping  thus  to  bolster  my  own 
self-assurance.  It  hadn't  worked. 

I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room  be- 
fore Mother  returned,  and  cried 
myself  to  sleep,  that  night  of  Mrs. 
Bridger's  recital.  The  next  morning 
I  crept  into  the  living  room  of  our 
apartment,  hating  to  face  my 
mother.  I  might  have  known  she'd 
understand.  She  kissed  me,  and  said 
Mrs.  Bridger  had  announced  I 
was  ill. 

"I  was  so  frightened,  Mother,"  I 
said.  "I  couldn't  have  sung." 

She  tried  to  be  cheerful  as  she 
put  my  orange  juice  and  toast  and 
coffee  on  the  table.  But  she  didn't 
quite  succeed,  and  I  felt  terribly 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  knew  well 
enough  how  great  a  sacrifice  it  had 
been  for  her  to  pay  for  my  vocal 
lessons  out  of  the  little  bit  of  money 
Father  left  when  he  died.  And  now, 
if  those  lessons  weren't  to  lead  to 
anything  .  .  . 

Seeing  Mrs.  Bridger,  later  that 
morning,  was  even  worse.  She  was 
a  big,  imposing  woman  with  a  for- 
bidding manner  and  a  kind  heart, 
and  she  frankly  said  she  thought  I 
was  a  silly  girl. 

"Every  artist  has  a  little  bit  of 
the  exhibitionist  in  him,"  she  said. 
"If  you  haven't  that,  Ardith,  you 
aren't  an  artist,  in  spite  of  your 
voice.  Which,  incidentally,  is  one  of 
the  best  I've  ever  heard." 

I  suppose  praise  like  that  was  in- 
tended to  help  me.  Instead,  it  only 
embarrassed  me.  I  blushed,  and  said 
nothing,  and  we  began  the  lesson. 

It  went  well,  as  most  of  my  les- 
sons did,  and  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
hour,  Mrs.  Bridger  nodded  ap- 
provingly. 

"Very  good,"  she  said.  Then, 
raising  her  voice:   "Mr.  Arnell!" 
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■  Horrified,  I  scarcely  had  time  to  take 
in  the  meaning  of  Tom's  announcement 
before  he  wai  leading  me  onto  the  stage. 


SAT    alone   in    the   little    ante- 
room   that    opened    off    Mrs. 
Bridger's        "main         studio." 
Through    the    halt-opened    door    I 
could  hear  Mona  Reese  singing,  not 
well,  the  "Caro  Nome."     She 
id    there  was   the  well- 
bred  I  latter  of  gloved  hands  before 
she  started  her  next  number. 
I    put    my    own    two    hands    to- 
.    to    stop    their    trembling. 
were   hot    and    damp.      My 


throat  felt  as  if  someone  had  put 
a  string  around  it  and  were  slowly 
pulling  it  tight.  I  didn't  have  to 
look  at  the  printed  program  on  the 
table  to  know  who  was  to  sing  the 
next  numbers  after  Mona.  Ardith 
Mason.  That  was  I,  Ardith  Mason, 
contralto.  And  I  knew  I  couldn't 
do  it. 

It  wasn't  that  I  hadn't  tried.  This 
was  Mrs.  Bridger's  annual  recital, 
and    I'd    sworn    that    this    time    I 


wouldn't  fail  my  teacher.  I'd  told 
myself  there  was  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  at  all,  to  be  afraid  of. 
Those  people  in  the  audience  were 
all  kind — they  must  be,  or  they 
wouldn't  clap  so  nicely  for  poor 
Mona.  They  wouldn't  eat  me;  they 
wouldn't  throw  things,  or  boo  or 
hiss.  On  the  contrary,  if  I  could 
only  sing  for  them  as  I  sang  for 
Mrs.  Bridger  in  the  privacy  of  her 
practice  room,  they'd  applaud  and 
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applaud.  But  still— all  the  arguing 
in  the  world  wouldn't  change  mat- 
ters.   I  just  could  not  face  them! 

I  wasn't  unsure  of  my  ability  as  a 
jinger.  I  knew  I  was  Mrs.  Bridger's 
"est  pupu;   t  knew   my  voice   was 

"ear  and  true  and  rich.  But  the 
nought  of  all  those  people  watch- 
8  me,  their  attention  pressing 
',  e,uP°n  me  like  something  physi- 
«".  brought  me  a  terror  that  was 
Sheerest  agony.      I   might   do   any- 
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thing,  out  on  that  platform,  con- 
fronted by  that  sea  of  faces.— white, 
expressionless,  many-eyed,  many- 
eared.  I  might  scream,  or  faint, 
or  forget  every  note  of  my  song,  or 
my  knees  might  give  way  under  me 
and  bring  me  sobbing  to  the  floor. 
Or — perhaps  worst  of  all— I  might 
only  stand  there,  rooted,  immobile, 
like  an  animal  hypnotized  by  the 
glittering  stare  of  a  snake. 

I  stood  up.  The  white,  frothy 
skirts  of  my  gown  swirled  about 
my  legs  as  I  ran  to  the  far  door  of 
the  room — the  door  away  from  that 
leading  into  the  studio.  Poor  Mother 
— she  had  worked  so  hard  to  make 
that  lovely  dress,  and  she  was  out 
there  now,  waiting  to  hear  me.  She 
would  be  so  bitterly  disappointed. 
So  would  Mrs.  Bridger.  But  it  was 
no  use.     I  couldn't  face  it. 

As  I  ran  out  into  the  hall,  down 
the  stairs  to  the  street,  I  began  to 
cry.  They  were  the  tears  of  my 
own  disappointment,  of  anger,  of 
humiliation. 

It  was  no  new  thing.  All  my  life 
I  had  loved  to  sing;  making  music 
had  been  part  of  me.  But  also,  all 
my  life,  I  had  had  an  unreasoning, 
instinctive  terror  of  people.  I  even 
hated  to  meet  them  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  torture  'for  me;  I 
blushed,  and  stammered,  and  felt 
awkward  and  inept.  I  could  barely 
get  through  the  ordeal.  Each  time  it 
left  me  exhausted,  almost  ill. 

Meeting 'people  individually  was 
bad  enough.  Meeting  them  in 
crowds  was  unthinkable.  I,  a  singer, 
had  never  sung  in  public.  That  was 
the  simple  truth.  I  had  never  dared. 

I  could  not  understand  it  myself. 
If  I  had  been  homely,  there  might 
have  been  a  logical  explanation, 
but  I  was  not.  I  had  studied  myself 
in  the  mirror  often  enough  to  know 
that,  if  I  wasn't  beautiful,  I  was  at 
least  pretty.  My  eyes,  dark  brown, 


contrasted  startlingly  with  my  pale 
gold  hair.  I  knew  how  to  dress,  how 
to  use  cosmetics;  I'd  taught  myself 
that,  hoping  thus  to  bolster  my  own 
self-assurance.  It  hadn't  worked. 

I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room  be- 
fore Mother  returned,  and  cried 
myself  to  sleep,  that  night  of  Mrs. 
Bridger's  recital.  The  next  morning 
I  crept  into  the  living  room  of  our 
apartment,  hating  to  face  my 
mother.  I  might  have  known  she'd 
understand.  She  kissed  me.  and  said 
Mrs.  Bridger  had  announced  I 
was  ill. 

"I  was  so  frightened,  Mother,"  I 
said.  "I  couldn't  have  sung." 

She  tried  to  be  cheerful  as  she 
put  my  orange  juice  and  toast  and 
coffee  on  the  table.  But  she  didn't 
quite  succeed,  and  I  felt  terribly 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  knew  well 
enough  how  great  a  sacrifice  it  had 
been  for  her  to  pay  for  my  vocal 
lessons  out  of  the  little  bit  of  money 
Father  left  when  he  died.  And  now, 
if  those  lessons  weren't  to  lead  to 
anything  .  .  . 

Seeing  Mrs.  Bridger,  later  that 
morning,  was  even  worse.  She  was 
a  big,  imposing  woman  with  a  for- 
bidding manner  and  a  kind  heart, 
and  she  frankly  said  she  thought  I 
was  a  silly  girl. 

"Every  artist  has  a  little  bit  of 
the  exhibitionist  in  him,"  she  said. 
"If  you  haven't  that,  Ardith,  you 
aren't  an  artist,  in  spite  of  your 
voice.  Which,  incidentally,  is  one  of 
the  best  I've  ever  heard." 

I  suppose  praise  like  that  was  in- 
tended to  help  me.  Instead,  it  only 
embarrassed  me.  I  blushed,  and  said 
nothing,  and  we  began  the  lesson. 
It  went  well,  as  most  of  my  les- 
sons did,  and  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
hour,  Mrs.  Bridger  nodded  ap- 
provingly. 

"Very    good,"    she    said.    Then, 
raising  her  voice:  "Mr.  Arnell!" 
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A  middle-aged  man  with  a  red 
face  and  bushy  white  hair  came  out 
of  the  room  next  to  the  practice- 
room.  He  rushed  over  to  me  and 
took  both  my  hands  in  his. 

"Beautiful,  Miss  Mason,"  he  said. 
"Beautiful!  You  have  the  voice! 
It  is  exquisite!" 

I  shrank  away,  my  old  fear  grip- 
ping me  horribly.  I  could  scarcely 
acknowledge  Mrs.  Bridger's  intro- 
duction. But  slowly,  as  they  talked 
and  I  listened,  I  began  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.   Arnell   was   the   musical   di- 


rector of  a  coast-to-coast  radio 
program.  He  was  an  old  friend  of 
Mrs.  Bridger's,  and  he  was  looking 
for  a  singer  to  star  on  a  new  pro- 
gram he  was  arranging.  In  me,  he 
thought  he  had  found  that  singer. 

"I  understand  your — your  shy- 
ness," he  told  me.  "It  is  tempera- 
ment— the  mark  of  the  artist.  Very 
well.  Good.  In  radio,  it  does  not 
matter.  There  will  be  no  audience, 
only  a  little,  innocent  black  micro- 
phone. You  will  sing  for  it,  and  for 
me,  and  you  will  not  be  frightened!" 

And  then,  as  he  went  on,  carrying 


"You  don't  understand!"  I  cried. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  have  him  think 
his  touch  was  repellent  to  me — 


me  away  on  the  tide  of  his  enthusi- 
asm, I  began  to  hope.  This  was  the 
answer  to  everything.  In  radio,  I 
could  be  a  success.  I  could  make 
music  for  others  without  ever  com- 
ing into  contact  with  them.  And  I 
would  not  be  afraid!  Strangely, 
even  the  thought  of  the  microphone 
did  not  terrify  me.  It  was  too  im- 
personal, and  although  it  was  the 
symbol  of  millions  of  listening  ears, 
they  were  all  too  far  away.  They 
would  not  bother  me,  I  knew. 

Of  course,  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, there  were  difficult,  agoniz- 
ing moments.  Mr.  Arnell  spared 
me  as  much  as  he  could,  but  there 
were  a  few  people  I  absolutely  had 
to  meet — the  sponsor,  some  men 
from  the  advertising  agency,  the 
musical  arranger.  I  felt  at  times 
as  if  I  were  the  center  of  a  whirl- 
pool of  people,  being  spun  in  a  dizzy 
circle  by  their  intrusive  thoughts 
and  desires.  Yet  I  know  now  that 
my  introduction  to  radio  was  ac- 
complished much  more  quietly  than 
that  of  most  singers.  I  met  the 
sponsor,  but  only  socially  and  after 
I  had  sung  for  him,  in  a  little  studio 
with  the  orchestra,  into  a  micro- 
phone that  carried  my  voice  to  him 
in  another  part  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Arnell,  with  true  showman's 
instinct,  even  made  an  asset  of  my 
greatest  liability.  After  the  con-' 
tracts  had  been  signed,  while  we 
were  preparing  for  our  first  pro- 
gram, I  discovered  that  he  was 
sending  out  publicity  about  me, 
telling  everyone  how  shy  I  was, 
how  I  hated  to  meet  people,  how  I 
refused  to  have  an  audience  in  the 
studio. 

I  remonstrated,  weakly.  "I  hate 
being  like  I  am,"  I  said.  "I  wish  we 
didn't  have  to  tell  other  people 
about  it." 

He  beamed  and  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder.  "Good  publicity,  my 
dear.  When  you've  been  in  the  en- 
tertainment business  as  long  as  I 
have  you'll  know  how  valuable 
anything  is  that  sets  you  apart  from 
others  in  the  public's  mind." 

With  that  I  had  to  be  satisfied — 
and  truthfully,  it  didn't  matter 
very  much  to  me,  as  long  as  I  was 
protected  from  all  the  many  con- 
tacts radio  performers  must  usually 
make. 

Once  the  program  started,  and  I 
read  the  favorable  comments  about 
myself  the  critics  made,  I  was  hap- 
pier than  I  had  ever  been.  I  was 
doing  what  I  loved  to  do  most — 
singing.  And  I  was  moving  in  a  lit- 
tle, compact  world  of  few  people. 
That  was  all  I  asked  of  life. 

It  was  Tom  Foran  who  swept  me 
out  of  that  little  world. 

He  joined  my  program  about 
three  months  after  the  first  broad- 
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cast.  The  sponsor  hadn't  been  very 
well  satisfied  with  our  announcer, 
and  finally  he  was  dismissed  and 
Tom  was  hired  to  take  his  place. 
The  sponsor  was  evidently  taking 
no  chances  this  time,  because  Tom 
was  the  most  popular  and  highest- 
priced  announcer  in  radio. 

HE  was  so  sure  of  himself!  We 
didn't  meet  until  after  the  first 
broadcast,  but  before  that  I 
watched  him  at  the  microphone 
and  around  the  studio — smiling, 
moving  with  self-confident  grace, 
always  ready  with  a  remark  that 
brought  quick  grins  to  the  faces  of 
the  men  in  the  orchestra.  He  was 
handsome,  in  a  dark,  Irish  way,  but 
you  knew  at  once  that  his  good 
looks  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
poise,  because  that  poise  came 
from  within — from  some  innate  as- 
surance that  all  the  world  was  his 
friend. 

The  way  he  came  over  to  me 
after  the  broadcast,  blandly  ignor- 
ing the  studio  rule  that  I  was  not 
to  be  approached  by  anyone  except 
Mr.  Arnell,  was  typical. 

"Miss  Mason,"  he  said,  "I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  how  beautiful 
you  sang.  As  beautifully  as  you 
looked,  and  that's  saying  a  great 
deal." 

I  managed  to  murmur  my  thanks, 
and  he  smiled  quickly  and  left  me. 
I  scarcely  had  time  to  be  afraid  of 
him. 

The  following  week,  at  rehearsal, 
I  was  conscious  of  his  eyes,  admir- 
ing and  friendly,  watching  me  as  I 
sang,  and  afterwards  he  made  it  a 
point  to  see  me  and  say  a  few 
casual  words.  So  it  went  on  for 
several  weeks,  until  I  was  no  longer 
conscious  of  any  strangeness  with 
him.  He  had  become  one  of  the 
few  people  I  accepted  as  a  friend — 
but  he  had  done  so  without  putting 
me  through  my  usual  agony  of 
getting  acquainted. 

Then  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him 
to  dinner  and  a  theater.  Old  habit 
made  me  say,  I  suppose  a  little 
primly: 

"Thank  you — but  I  never  go  out. 
I — I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"I've  heard  that  you  didn't,"  he 
said  with  an  unabashed  smile,  "but 
won't  you  make  an  exception,  if  I 
really  beg  you  to?  We  needn't  go 
to  the  theater,  if  you'd  rather  stay 
away  from  crowds." 

"No,  I — "  And  there  I  stopped, 
because  I  suddenly  realized  I'd  been 
speaking  without  thinking.  I  really 
did  want  to  go  out  with  him.  I 
really  did  want  to  know  him  better. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "I'd  love  to. 
And  I  think  maybe  I  would  like  it 
better  if  we  didn't  go  to  the 
theater." 


He  didn't  show  any  surprise  at 
my  abrupt  change  of  mind.  "That'll 
be  grand.  I  know  a  nice  quiet  place, 
with  wonderful  food.  Tomorrow 
night — around  seven?" 

After  he'd  left  me  I  felt  a  wild 
elation,  mixed  with  terror.  And  still 
— it  was  a  pleasurable  sort  of  terror. 
I  did  like  him,  I  admitted  to  myself. 
His  mere  presence  touched  some- 
thing in  me  that  I  had  always 
thought  did  not  exist.  I  had  never 
been  drawn  to  a  man  before.  I  had 
never  even  wanted  to  go  out  with 
one.  Now  I  wanted  to — and  feared 
to,  at  the  same  time. 

This  mixture  of  delight  and  ap- 
prehension lasted  all  the  rest  of  that 
day,  and  all  the  next,  until  the 
moment  when  Tom  called  at  the 
apartment.  I  chose  dresses  and  dis- 
carded them  and  chose  them  all 
over  again,  and  finally  settled  on 
the  one  I  had  selected  first — a 
simple  gray  crepe  that  I  had  worn 
at  my  first  broadcast.  I  think 
Mother  was  exhausted,  helping  me, 
by  the  time  the  doorbell  rang. 

And  then,  as  Tom  and  I  rode 
downtown  in  a  cab,  suddenly  I  was 
not  nervous  any  more.  He  was  so 
natural,  so  quick  to  put  me  at  ease, 
that  I  began  to  look  forward  to  our 
evening  together  with  real  pleasure. 
At  the  restaurant,  a  quiet  one  on  a 
side  street,  he  ordered  expertly  for 
us  both,  and  then  I  found  myself 
laughing  and  talking  naturally 
about  things  that  had  happened  at 
the  studio. 

Only  one  thing  occurred  while 
we  were  at  the  restaurant  to  re- 
mind me  that  all  this  was  a  new, 
daring  experience  for  me.  Without 
warning,  a  man  and  a  girl  stopped 
at  our  table.  As  Tom  introduced 
them  to  me  I  recognized  the  girl  as 
a  famous  Hollywood  star. 

"Oh,  you're  Ardith  Mason!"  she 
said  in  genuine  pleasure.  "I'm  so 
glad  to  meet  you.  I've  wanted  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  admire  your 
singing." 

All  my  shyness  returned  in  a  tor- 
menting flood.  I  felt  my  cheeks 
burning  as  the  blood  rushed  into 
them.  I  couldn't  meet  the  star's  eyes, 
and  my  mumbled  thanks  sounded 
stilted  and  ungracious.  It  was  a  re- 
lief almost  like  the  relief  from  pain 
when  they  left. 

Tom's  glance  was  half  puzzled, 
half  amused,  but  he  made  no  com- 
ment. For  me,  the  evening  was 
spoiled.  I  felt  terribly  ashamed  of 
acting  so  stupidly  in  front  of  him, 
an  uncomfortable  restraint,  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  break,  fell  be- 
tween us. 

It  was  still  early  when  we  finished 
our  dinner  and  left  the  restaurant, 
and  Tom  said  cheerfully,  "Well — 
where  shall  we  go  now?  Somewhere 


to  dance?     A  movie?" 

"I — I  think  maybe  you'd  better 
take  me  home,"  I  said.  Surely  he'd 
leap  at  the  chance  to  get  rid  of  me, 
I  thought.  He  must  be  so  bored 
with  a  girl  who  was  such  a  com- 
plete coward! 

But  he  shook  his  head  decidedly. 
"Not  a  chance.  You're  not  going 
to  get  away  from  me  as  early  as 
this.  If  you  won't  do  anything  else, 
we'll  get  into  a  cab  and  drive 
around  the  Park." 

"You  don't  have  to.  I  mean — it's 
all  right  if  we  go  home  now,"  I 
replied. 

He  simply  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment, and  raised  his  hand  for  a 
passing  cab. 

IT  was  better,  somehow,  in  the  cab. 
There  were  things  to  watch,  and 
the  radio  was  turned  on  so  there 
was  a  soft  fabric  of  music  about  us 
as  we  drove.  It  was  a  warm  spring 
evening,  and  the  scent  of  the  grow- 
ing things  in  the  Park  came  through 
the  open  windows,  oddly  mingled 
with  the  acrid  smell  of  exhaust 
— to  remind  us,  Tom  said,  that  we 
were  still  in  the  city. 

I  wanted  to  apologize  to  him  for 
acting  the  way  I  had  in  the  restau- 
rant, but  the  words  would  not  pass 
my  lips.  I  hated  to  confess  my  silly, 
terrible  fear  to  him — and  anyway, 
I  reminded  myself,  he  must  know 
of  it  already  and  understand.  I  was 
grateful  to  him  for  that. 

The  minutes  sped  by — and  then 
I  saw  the  taxi -meter  and  said  in 
horror,  "Tom,  you  really  must  take, 
me  home.  Look  at  that  meter — this 
is  costing  you  a  fortune!" 

He  laughed  and  told  me  not  to 
worry  over  that,  and  then  he  leaned 
forward  and  gave  the  driver  my 
address.  I  expected  him  to  say  good- 
night at  my  door,  but  when  we 
stopped  he  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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I  THINK  that's  just  right,  now," 
Kay  said  to  the  painter. 
He  pushed  his  little,  color- 
splotched  cap  to  the  back  of  his 
head  and  looked  dubious.  Kay  was 
amused.  She  could  almost  hear 
him  thinking  that  this  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  sure  had  funny  taste. 

Kay  was  pleased,  however.  It 
was  a  good  color  for  the  walls  of  a 
dress  shop.  No  matter  what  color 
the  dresses  were,  they  would  show 
up  well  against  this  warm,  neutral 
gray.  As  for  the  painter's  criticism 
that— "It's  kinda  dull,  ain't  it?", 
the  rest  of  the  decorations  she  and 
Gen  had  chosen  would  furnish 
enough  contrast  and  excitement. 

As  she  went  into  the  back  room 
of  the  shop  to  check  over  the  first 
shipment  of  dresses,  Kay  hummed 
softly  to  herself.  She  was  very 
happy.  There  was  something  good 
about  working  again.  It  was  a  fine 
feeling  to  know  that  she  was  being 
useful  and  creative. 

Now,  while  she  carefully  folded 
the  dresses  back  into  their  boxes, 
Kay  found  she  could  bear  to  think 
of  that  afternoon  when  John  had 
come  home  from  the  bank  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  resigned.  Sit- 
ting there  in  the  sunny  workroom 
of  the  shop,  she  could  look  back  on 
that  afternoon  and  the  weeks  that 
followed  it,  without  pain,  as  if  they 
were  something  in  a  dream,  some- 
thing not  quite  real.  Yet  they  had 
been  real,  terribly  real. 

That  afternoon  was  graven  on  her 
mind  for  all  time.  Every  detail  of 
it  was  clear  and  sharp.  The  way 
John  had  looked,  dazed  and  broken, 
and  how  he  had  held  on  to  her  as 
though  she  were  the  only  thing  he 
had  left  in  the  world.  And  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  distant  and  torn, 
telling  her  he  had  been  forced  to 
resign  because  Clark  wanted  his  job 
for  Jim  Shannon. 

She  could  still  remember  the 
shock  of  that.  Only  that  morning, 
she  had  felt  so  confident  and  re- 
lieved   because    Jim    Shannon    had 
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removed  himself  from  their  lives  by 
eloping  with  Eleanor  Clark.  She 
had  even  told  herself  that  although 
Peg  was  miserable  at  the  moment, 
in  the  long  run  she  had  saved  the 
girl  a  lot  of  unhappiness. 

And  standing  there,  staring 
numbly  at  John,  she  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  feeling  of  guilt.  It 
was  all  her  fault.  She  had  made 
an  enemy  of  Jim  Shannon  by 
humiliating  him  and  dismissing  him 
like  a  schoolboy.  She  had  been 
stupid  and  short  sighted. 

"It's  all  my  mistake,"  she  had  said 
to  John. 

John  had  patted  her  head  gently 
and  tried  to  reassure  her. 

"No,  darling,"  he  had  said  in  that 
far  away  voice  that  made  it  seem 
as  though  he  weren't  talking  to  her, 
at  all,  "this  was  bound  to  happen 
sooner  or  later.  Clark's  been  find- 
ing fault  with  me  for  months.  This 
was  just  a  handy  excuse." 

"But  why?"  Kay  had  asked. 
"Why?" 

"I  don't .  know  why,"  John  had 
answered.  And,  as  if  that  were 
answer  enough,  he  had  slumped  in 
his  chair  and  stared  blankly  before 
him, ,  his  head  sunk  down  on  his 
chest,  deep,  gray  lines  drawing 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and 
making  his  eyes  look  hollow.  He 
had  looked  old,  suddenly,  and  as 
though  something  had  died  within 
him. 

Seeing  him  like  that  had  shocked 
her  more  deeply  than  hearing  that 
he  had  lost  his  job.  She  had  always 
thought  of  him  as  being  solid  and 
dependable,  a  man  whose  maturity 
equipped  him  to  face  any  problem 
with  intelligence  and  courage.  And, 
while  she  had  realized  at  once  that 
John  had  probably  never  thought  of 
being  without  his  job — any  more 
than  such  a  possibility  had  ever 
occurred  to  her — she  couldn't  un- 
derstand his  giving  way  to  despair 
and  hopelessness  like  that. 

Presently,  John  had  moved  and, 
drawing  a  rasping  breath  that  was 
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"Darling,"  she  said  softly,  as 
she  pressed  her  slender  fingers 
against  his  cheek  to  make  him 
aware  of  her.  "You're  only  tired 
and  surprised.    It'll  be  all  right." 
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almost  like  a  sob,  had  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  blot 
out  the  thoughts  that  were  running 
through  his  mind.  It  had  been  un- 
bearable to  Kay  to  watch  him  like 
that,  not  knowing  how  to  reach 
him,  how  to  comfort  him. 

"Darling,"  she  had  said  softly, 
touching  his  face  with  her  finger- 
tips to  make  him  aware  of  her  again. 
"You  mustn't  take  it  so  hard. 
You're  tired  and  surprised — that's 
why  it  all  looks  so  black  now.  It 
will  be  all  right." 

Her  voice  reached  him,  or  per- 
haps it  was  the  gentle  touch  on  his 
face,  for  he  straightened  up  and 
focussed  his  eyes  on  her. 

Seeing  she  had  caught  his  atten- 
tion, she  hurried  on.  "You're  bound 
to  get  another  job  soon,"  she  said 
brightly.  "Why,  everyone  in  town 
knows  and  respects  you." 

"Thanks,"  John  said,  squaring  his 
shoulders  with  an  effort.  "I  was 
being  a  bit  of  a  fool,  wasn't  I?"  And 
he  smiled  sadly  at  her. 

"I  know  it's  an  awful  blow,"  Kay 
had  said  then.  "Especially  after 
all  the  years  you've  worked 
there — " 

"That's  just  it,"  John  had  said. 
"And  now  that  I'm  too  old  to  start 
on  a  new  career — " 

"You're  not  old!"  Kay  had  found 
herself  crying.  "A  man  of  forty- 
nine  isn't  old.  He's  at  his  prime. 
And  there's  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  you  shouldn't  get  a  fresh  start. 
You've  got  experience  and  knowl- 
edge that  should  be  an  asset  in  any 
kind  of  business.  And  don't  think 
that  people  won't  realize  that!" 

John  had  smiled  then,  and  the 
effort  it  took  was  less  noticeable. 
"You're  right,  darling,"  he  said, 
hugging  her  close.  Then,  as  though 
he  were  taking  courage  from  her, 
"You're  right.  I've  got  to  show 
them  there's  plenty  of  fight  left  in 
me.  And  you  can  help  me  do  it." 
And  before  he  left  the  room,  he 
patted  her  shoulder  and  said,  "And 
thanks  for  not  breaking  down  the 
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I  THINK  that's  just  right,  now," 
Kay  said  to  the  painter. 
He  pushed  his  little,  color- 
splotched  cap  to  the  back  of  his 
head  and  looked  dubious.  Kay  was 
amused.  She  could  almost  hear 
him  thinking  that  this  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  sure  had  funny  taste. 

Kay  was  pleased,  however.  It 
was  a  good  color  for  the  walls  of  a 
dress  shop.  No  matter  what  color 
the  dresses  were,  they  would  show 
up  well  against  this  warm,  neutral 
gray.  As  for  the  painter's  criticism 
that— "It's  kinda  dull,  ain't  it?", 
the  rest  of  the  decorations  she  and 
Gen  had  chosen  would  furnish 
enough  contrast  and  excitement. 

As  she  went  into  the  back  room 
of  the  shop  to  check  over  the  first 
shipment  of  dresses,  Kay  hummed 
softly  to  herself.  She  was  very 
happy.  There  was  something  good 
about  working  again.  It  was  a  fine 
feeling  to  know  that  she  was  being 
useful  and  creative. 

Now,  while  she  carefully  folded 
the  dresses  back  into  their  boxes, 
Kay  found  she  could  bear  to  think 
of  that  afternoon  when  John  had 
come  home  from  the  bank  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  resigned.  Sit- 
ting there  in  the  sunny  workroom 
of  the  shop,  she  could  look  back  on 
that  afternoon  and  the  weeks  that 
followed  it,  without  pain,  as  if  they 
were  something  in  a  dream,  some- 
thing not  quite  real.  Yet  they  had 
been  real,  terribly  real. 

That  afternoon  was  graven  on  her 
mind  for  all  time.  Every  detail  of 
it  was  clear  and  sharp.  The  way 
John  had  looked,  dazed  and  broken, 
and  how  he  had  held  on  to  her  as 
though  she  were  the  only  thing  he 
had  left  in  the  world.  And  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  distant  and  torn, 
tolling  her  he  had  been  forced  to 
resign  because  Clark  wanted  his  job 
for  Jim  Shannon. 

She  could  still  remember  the 
shock  of  that.  Only  that  morning, 
she  had  felt  so  confident  and  re- 
lieved    because   Jim    Shannon    had 
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removed  himself  from  their  lives  by 
eloping  with  Eleanor  Clark.  She 
had  even  told  herself  that  although 
Peg  was  miserable  at  the  moment, 
in  the  long  run  she  had  saved  the 
girl  a  lot  of  unhappiness. 

And  standing  there,  staring 
numbly  at  John,  she  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  feeling  of  guilt.  It 
was  all  her  fault.  She  had  made 
an  enemy  of  Jim  Shannon  by 
humiliating  him  and  dismissing  him 
like  a  schoolboy.  She  had  been 
stupid  and  short  sighted. 

"It's  all  my  mistake,"  she  had  said 
to  John. 

John  had  patted  her  head  gently 
and  tried  to  reassure  her. 

"No,  darling,"  he  had  said  in  that 
far  away  voice  that  made  it  seem 
as  though  he  weren't  talking  to  her, 
at  all,  "this  was  bound  to  happen 
sooner  or  later.  Clark's  been  find- 
ing fault  with  me  for  months.  This 
was  just  a  handy  excuse." 

"But  why?"  Kay  had  asked. 
"Why?" 

"I  don't. know  why,"  John  had 
answered.  And,  as  if  that  were 
answer  enough,  he  had  slumped  in 
his  chair  and  stared  blankly  before 
him,  his  head  sunk  down  on  his 
chest,  deep,  gray  lines  drawing 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and 
making  his  eyes  look  hollow.  He 
had  looked  old,  suddenly,  and  as 
though  something  had  died  within 
him. 

Seeing  him  like  that  had  shocked 
her  more  deeply  than  hearing  that 
he  had  lost  his  job.  She  had  always 
thought  of  him  as  being  solid  and 
dependable,  a  man  whose  maturity 
equipped  him  to  face  any  problem 
with  intelligence  and  courage.  And, 
while  she  had  realized  at  once  that 
John  had  probably  never  thought  of 
being  without  his  jot> — any  more 
than  such  a  possibility  had  ever 
occurred  to  her— she  couldn't  un- 
derstand his  giving  way  to  despair 
and  hopelessness  like  that. 

Presently,  John  had  moved  and, 
drawing  a  rasping  breath  that  was 
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almost  like  a  sob,  had  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  blot 
out  the  thoughts  that  were  running 
through  his  mind.  It  had  been  un- 
bearable to  Kay  to  watch  him  like 
that,  not  knowing  how  to  reach 
him,  how  to  comfort  him. 

"Darling,"  she  had  said  softly, 
touching  his  face  with  her  finger- 
tips to  make  him  aware  of  her  again. 
"You  mustn't  take  it  so  hard. 
You're  tired  and  surprised— that's 
why  it  all  looks  so  black  now.  It 
will  be  all  right." 

Her  voice  reached  him,  or  per- 
haps it  was  the  gentle  touch  on  his 
face,  for  he  straightened  up  and 
focussed  his  eyes  on  her. 

Seeing  she  had  caught  his  atten- 
tion, she  hurried  on.  "You're  bound 
to  get  another  job  soon,"  she  said 
brightly.  "Why,  everyone  in  town 
knows  and  respects  you." 

"Thanks,"  John  said,  squaring  his 
shoulders  with  an  effort.  "I  was 
being  a  bit  of  a  fool,  wasn't  I?"  And 
he  smiled  sadly  at  her. 

"I  know  it's  an  awful  blow,"  Kay 
had  said  then.  "Especially  after 
all  the  years  you've  worked 
there — " 

"That's  just  it,"  John  had  said. 
"And  now  that  I'm  too  old  to  start 
on  a  new  career — " 

"You're  not  old!"  Kay  had  found 
herself  crying.  "A  man  of  forty- 
nine  isn't  old.  He's  at  his  prime. 
And  there's  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  you  shouldn't  get  a  fresh  start. 
You've  got  experience -and  knowl- 
edge that  should  be  an  asset  in  any 
kind  of  business.  And  don't  think 
that  people  won't  realize  that!" 

John  had  smiled  then,  and  the 
effort  it  took  was  less  noticeable. 
"You're  right,  darling,"  he  said, 
hugging  her  close.  Then,  as  though 
he  were  taking  courage  from  her, 
"You're  right.  I've  got  to  show 
them  there's  plenty  of  fight  left  in 
me.  And  you  can  help  me  do  it." 
And  before  he  left  the  room,  he 
patted  her  shoulder  and  said,  "And 
thanks  for  not  breaking  down  the 
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Peg    Fairchild,    nineteen,    beau- 
tiful and  gay,  but  Kay's  problem. 

way  any  other  woman  would." 

But  as  he  went,  there  had  been 
something  about  the  way  he  held 
his  shoulders,  the  way  he  carried 
his  head  high,  that  stirred  a  vague 
dissatisfaction  in  Kay.  On  the  sur- 
face, he  had  recovered  his  poise  and 
assurance.  But  underneath,  there 
was  something  missing,  something 
very  wrong. 

And  Kay  had  wondered  about 
that.  What  had  happened?  she  had 
asked  herself.  Where  was  the  John 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with,  the 
John  whose  first  attraction  for  her 
had  been  his  maturity  and  his  good 
sense? 

Suddenly,  she  had  seen  with 
startling  clarity  the  whole  pattern 
of  her  life  with  John  Fairchild,  how 
she  had  left  Chicago  and  her  life 
as  a  newspaperwoman  to  come  here 
to  Walnut  Grove,  as  John's  wife — 
second  wife,  actually,  for  John  had 
been  married  once  before  until  one 
stormy  summer  night  eight  years 
ago  when  his  first  wife  had  gone 
out  on  the  lake  in  their  boat  and 
never  come  back. 

She  saw  herself  as  the  young 
wife  of  an  older  man,  as  the  step- 
mother to  John's  children — to  Bud, 
adorable,  loving  Bud,  just  entering 
his  teens,  and  to  Peg,  sweet,  stub- 
born, foolish  nineteen  year  old  Peg 
who  had  been  so  reluctant  to  give 
her  new  mother  any  love  or  trust. 
She  remembered  herself  as  she  was 
when  she  met  John — frightened, 
so  badly  frightened  that  she  was 
running  away  from  herself.  That 
was  while  she  was  trying  desper- 
ately to  kill  her  love  for  David 
Houseman  by  telling  herself  she 
was  running  away  from  him  be- 
cause she  didn't  love  him. 

And  Kay  had  sat  there  that  after- 
noon, examining  her  soul  with  the 
impersonality  of  a  stranger.  At 
last,  she  had  been  brought  to  a 
complete    realization    of    how    her 
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subconscious  struggle  for  survival 
had  betrayed  her.  She  had  found 
herself  forced  to  admit,  in  the  end, 
just  what  she  had  been  running 
away  from — not  David  or  his  love, 
but  his  youth  and  the  tragic  con- 
sequences their  love  might  have 
had. 

Meeting  John,  when  she  did,  had 
been  like  walking  out  of  turmoil 
into  a  quiet,  peaceful  garden.  John 
had  soothed  her  and  his  quiet  as- 
surance had  dispelled  her  confu- 
sion. She  had  listened  to  him,  clung 
to  his  solidity  and  wisdom  and  in 
her  heart  she  had  had  the  feeling 
that  with  such  a  man  a  woman 
would  always  be  safe.  She  had 
even  welcomed  his  restraint,  for 
somehow  it  had  seemed  more  real 
to  her,  more  like  what  love  should 
be,  than  David's  wild  passion. 

But,  when  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  her  self- analysis  that  day, 
one  thing  stood  out  clear  and  strong 


Fourteen-year-old  Bud  Fairchild,  lov- 
ing   his    stepmother   wholeheartedly. 

in  her  mind — her  feeling  for  John. 
It  burned  in  her  like  a  steady  flame. 
She  loved  him. 

The  days  that  followed  were  not 
easy.  It  seemed  to  Kay  that  every- 
one in  Walnut  Grove  was  suddenly 
taking  an  interest  in  John  and  his 
affairs.  The  telephone  and  front 
door  bell  seemed  to  ring  incessantly. 
People  were  interested  and  sympa- 
thetic, curious  and  wise-eyed. 
"Darling,  how  terrible,"  or,  "Kay, 
is  it  really  true?"  or,  "I  just  can't 
understand — why  John  was  so  suc- 
cessful." They  gave  advice.  They 
cornered  Kay  or  Peg  and  asked 
questions  that  were  hard  to  answer 
in  the  face  of  what  had  happened. 
Kay  found  herself  increasingly 
proud  of  the  way  Peg  bore  up  under 
the  onslaught  of  gossip,  but  bearing 
up  was  no  solution  to  their  prob- 
lem. 

Days  passed  and  grew  into  weeks 
and  still  John  did  not   get   a  job. 


Their  savings  were  dwindling  at 
an  alarming  rate,  yet  John  was 
angry  at  Kay's  suggestion  that  they 
economize.  "We  must  keep  up  our 
front,"  he  told  her.  "No  one  wants 
a  man  who's  licked  and  admits  it!" 

But  that  became  more  and  more 
difficult.  For  slowly,  John  was  ex- 
hausting all  the  possibilities  of  em- 
ployment in  <  Walnut  Grove.  And 
everywhere  he  turned,  he  came  up 
against  the  same  thing.  Aside  from 
the  bank,  there  was  no  place  for  a 
man  of  his  capabilities  and  experi- 
ence. With  slight  variations,  all  his 
friends  said  the  same  thing. 

"I'd  like  to  help  you,  John,"  they 
would  say,  "but  I  just  haven't  got 
a  suitable  opening.  The  only  job 
that's  open  is  the  shipping  clerk's 
(or  the  office  boy's,  or  the  porter's, 
as  the  case  might  be).  And  you 
can't  do  anything  like  that." 

And,  as  the  days  went  by,  John 
grew  more  and  more  reluctant 
about  approaching  people  for  work. 
He  stayed  home  more,  keeping  to 
his  study,  avoiding  Kay  and  the 
children.  At  meals,  he  was  silent 
and  abstracted  and  if  Kay  or  Peg 
tried  to  cheer  him  up,  he  would 
leave  the  table  without  a  word.  And 
he  grew  thinner  and  more  and  more 
removed  from  them. 

Strangely  enough,  his  unhappi- 
ness  seemed  to  fan  his  ardour.  He 
made  love  to  Kay,  violently,  in- 
tensely, as  though  he  were  trying 
to  compensate  for  his  other  failures. 
There  was  a  madness  in  his  caresses, 
a  groping,  furious  madness  that 
frightened  Kay  because,  even  while 
his  kisses  burned  on  her  lips,  she 
had  a  horrible  feeling  that  she  was 
alone,  that  he  was  far  away  from 
her. 

Then,  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  change  came.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  about  the  begin- 
ning of  that  day,  except  for  John's 
receiving  a  letter  from  his  mother 


Mother  Fairchild,  who  left  Wal- 
nut Grove  the  day  Kay  arrived. 
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and  his  strange  reticence  about  it. 

When  Kay  brought  in  the  morn- 
ing mail,  she  had  noticed  the  let- 
tered postmarked  in  California.  So, 
at  the  breakfast  table,  she  asked 
casually  whether  it  was  from  his 
mother. 

"Yes,"  John  said,  a  slow  flush 
creeping  into  his  face.  ,, 

"What  does  she  say?"  Kay  asked. 

"Oh  nothing  much,"  John  said, 
folding  the  letter  and  slipping  it 
into  his  pocket. 

KAY  was  mildly  surprised,  until 
she  remembered  there  was  noth- 
ing unusual  about  John's  not  telling 
her  what  was  in  his  mother's  let- 
ter. He  never  had  told  her.  Only 
it  had  never  struck  her  as  strange 
before.  Most  of  the  time,  Kay  bare- 
ly remembered  that  John  had  a 
mother. 

She  didn't  know  Mother  Fair- 
child.  She  had  only  met  her  once, 
on  the  day  she  and  John  were  mar- 
ried. Immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, Mother  Fairchild  had  given 
her  a  formal  peck  on  the  cheek, 
pressed  the  keys  of  the  house  into 
her  hand,  said  "Congratulations 
my  dear,"  and  left  Walnut  Grove. 

At  the  time,  Kay  had  worried  be- 
cause it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
driven  the  older  woman  away.  But 
John  had  laughed  at  her  fears. 
"Kay!  Don't  be  silly.  She  loves 
you  as  much  as  she  does  me."  And 
Kay    accepted    John's    explanation 


because  she  wanted  to  be  happy. 
If  John  said  his  mother  had  always 
wanted  to  travel,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  do  so  because  she  had 
to  take  care  of  his  house  and  chil- 
dren after  his  wife's  death,  then  it 
must  be  so. 

But,  now,  in  the  face  of  John's 
strange  behavior,  all  the  old  ques- 
tions which  Kay  had  pushed  out  of 
her  mind  came  popping  up  again. 
Why  hadn't  Mother  Fairchild  trav- 
eled while  John's  first  wife  was 
still  alive?  And  why  had  she  never 
written  to  Kay?  Did  she  disapprove 
of  John's  second  marriage? 

The  arrival  of  Gen  Porter  in  Wal- 
nut Grove  had  driven  all  these 
speculations  from  her  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  Gen  didn't  warn  her  of 
her  coming  and  that  in  itself  was 
a  surprise.  Kay  and  Gen  had 
shared  an  apartment  in  Chicago 
and  Kay  had  missed  her  friend 
sorely  since  her  marriage.  But  the 
thing  that  surprised  her  most  and 
gave  her  the  greatest  pleasure  was 
that  Gen  was  going  to  settle  down 
in  Walnut  Grove. 

Gen  had  married  since  Kay  had 
been  away  from  Chicago.  And, 
while  her  marriage  was  a  happy 
one,  Fred  Porter's  job  as  a  travel- 
ing salesman  left  her  alone  a  lot 
and  Gen  had  decided  she  must  do 
something  to  fill  in  the  empty  days. 
Wanting  to  be  near  Kay  and  having 
a  remarkable  talent  for  dress  de- 
sign, Gen  had  the  brilliant  idea  of 


opening  a  dress  shop  in  Walnut 
Grove; 

Kay  was  a  little  chary  of  the  idea, 
in  the  beginning.  Such  an  idea 
would  be  practically  revolutionary 
in  Walnut  Grove. 

"You  see,  Gen,"  she  said,  "For 
years,  the  women  here  have  gone 
to  Chicago  to  do  their  shopping  and 
they  love  it.  It  makes  each  new 
dress  an  event  and  they  all  look 
forward  to  their  two  or  three  trips 
a  year.  They'd  expect  something 
very  special  and  exciting  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  their  shopping 
excursions." 

But  Gen  soon  set  Kay's  mind  at 
ease  on  that  score.  "We'd  really 
have  something  to  offer,"  she  an- 
swered. "I've  already  contracted 
with  a  dress  concern  to  create 
twelve  designs  a  season  for  them, 
six  of  which  are  to  be  made  up 
exclusively  for  our  shop.  This  way, 
we  can  offer  the  women  of  Walnut 
Grove  exclusive  gowns  at  much  less 
than  they'd  have  to  pay  in  Chicago, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they 
can't  buy  dresses  like  ours  any- 
where else." 

As  Gen  outlined  her  plan  in  more 
detail,  Kay  lost  all  her  misgivings. 
And,  as  her  doubts  disappeared, 
Kay  realized  that  by  investing  in 
the  shop  her  personal  savings, 
which  John  had  consistently  re- 
fused to  touch,  she  would  be  able 
to  earn  some  money  and  thus 
alleviate    (Continued   on  page  50) 


"But,  Andy,"  Kay  said.  "I'm  worried— I  can't 
let  anything  like  this  happen  to  John  now." 
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■  For  ice-skating — a  short,  dark  green  skirt  with 
blouse  and  white  crocheted  sweater,  trimmed 
with    colored    flowers,    with    cap   to    match. 
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■  Clothes  need  resolutions  too,  so 
start  your  New  Year  styles  right  by 
resolving  to  follow  these  wise  tips 
from    radio's    lovely    Penny    Singleton 
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YOU'LL  have  a  world  more  fun  in  this  New 
Year  if  you  dress  the  part  for  every  occasion," 
says  Penny  Singleton  who  entertains  and  amuses 
you  as  "Blondie"  on  these  favorite  broadcasts  Mon- 
day nights  at  7:30  over  CBS.  Penny  chooses  six 
costumes  that  fill  the  bill  for  a  well-rounded 
business  and  social  life.  She  puts  glamour  and 
sparkle  into  "date"  costumes,  color  and  dash  into 
those  for  sport,  and  stresses  tailored  simplicity  "on 
the  job."  Select  your  new  clothes  on  Penny's  plan 
— you'll  never  again  have  to  refuse  an  invitation 
because  "you  haven't   the  right  thing  to  wear." 


■  For  business — a  tailored  suit 
in  two  shades  of  gray.  The  skirt 
is  gored;  accessories  are  black. 


John  Reed 

■  For  street  wear — Penny  chooses 
a  blue,  collarless  coat  with  a 
Dutch  hat  of  the  same  material. 
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■  For  dancing— a  taffeta  shirt- 
maker  frock;  pale  blue  blouse 
with  gold  dots  and  black  skirt, 


■  For  ice-skating — a  short,  dark  green  skirt  with 
blouse  and  white  crocheted  sweater,  trimmed 
with    colored   flowers,   with   cap   to    match. 
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■  For  spectator  sports — suede 
wrap-around  coat  and  slouch  hat 
of  rust;  gloves  and  bag  of  gold. 


■  For  business — a  tailored  suit 
in  two  shades  of  gray.  The  skirt 
is  gored;  accessories  are  black. 
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■  Forstreet  wear— Penny  chooses 
a  blue,  collarless  coat  with  a 
Dutch  hat  of  the  same  material. 
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■  For  dancing — a  taffeta  shirt- 
maker  frock;  pale  blue  blouse 
with  gold  dots  and  black  skirt. 


PAGE  HAZELTYNE,  for  all  her 
youth  and  fresh  beauty,  still 
found  the  warmth  and  thrill  of  ro- 
mance only  in  the  pages  of  books. 
And  the  deadly  routine  of  her  daily 
work  slowly  was  stifling  her  hopes 
and  even  her  dreams. 

When  the  offer  came  from  a 
strange  young  lawyer  named 
Barnes  Bishop  for  a  job  that  held 
mysterious  overtones  of  danger  she 
stopped  only  to  think  how  wonder- 
ful to  throw  overboard  her  whole 
present  dreary  life.  So  she  had  gone 
to  Mystery  House. 

The  mystery  of  Mystery  House 
seemed  comparatively  simple  to 
Page,  and  the  only  complications 
were  those  her  heart  was  suddenly 
making.  Mystery  House  was  an  old, 
much  gossiped  about,  mansion  down 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  sat  perched  high  on  a  cliff 
overlooking  the  fog  shrouded  waters 
of  the  ocean,  out  of  reach  of  the 
every  day  world,  protected  by  miles 
of  fenced  in  land  which  no  one  with 
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a  respect  for  his  health  dared  tres- 
pass. 

The  occupants  of  Mystery  House 
were  four  when  Page  arrived.  Rul- 
ing with  an  iron  hand  was  a  gray 
haired  old  woman  whom  Page  had 
been  hired  to  help  as  a  nurse — Mrs. 
Prendergast,  possessor  of  a  vast  for- 
tune and  a  priceless  diamond  called 
the  Ked  Anna.  Constantly  at  her 
side  was  Flora  Mockbee,  a  colorless, 
efficient,  sometimes  spiteful  woman 
nearing  a  spinsterish,  bitter  forty. 
Flora,  Page  learned,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  faithful  old  housekeeper 
who  had  attended  Mrs.  Prendergast 
years  and  years,  until  she  had  died 
the  previous  autumn. 

Then  there  was  Doctor  Rand 
Harward,  dark,  taciturn  from  his 
years  in  China,  with  black  eyes  that 
seemed  to  dwell  more  and  more  on 
Page.  Rand,  whose  attentions  first 
made  Page  restless,  excited,  and 
then  unhappy  when  she  accidentally 
overheard  him  talking  one  night 
to  Flora.   For  they  were  engaged — 


Rand  and  Flora!  Though  it  was  ob- 
vious that  only  Flora  was  in  love. 
Rand  couldn't  love  such  plainness. 

Then  Lynn — with  his  tall,  slim 
body,  and  blond  hair  falling  before 
incredibly  blue  eyes  that  clouded 
over  so  often  with  confusion  and 
bewilderment.  "Get  to  know  Lynn," 
they  had  told  Page.  "Try  to  help 
him."  If  only  she  could!  For  Lynn 
wasn't  stupid,  or  out  of  his  mind. 
There  were  times,  when  she  was 
alone  with  him,  that  he  talked  lu- 
cidly. But  the  other  times,  when 
nothing  he  said  made  sense! 

Then  one  day,  when  they  had 
sailed  out  to  the  Rock — a  tiny  speck 
of  an  island  where  Lynn  spent  long 
hours  away  from  everyone — Lynn 
had  opened  his  hand  and  Page  had 
seen  the  glittering  breath-taking 
Ked  Anna  diamond!  "They  want 
to  get  it  away  from  me,"  he  told 
her,  "but  they  can't  have  it  until 
they  promise  not  to  do  anything 
to  me." 

When    Page    told    Rand,     he 


■  Page  cried  out  his 
name  and  was  on  her 
knees  beside  him.  "Lynn," 
she  whispered,  "Lynn 
darling,   you're   hurt." 


whistled  and  said,  "Do  you  think 
he  would  give  it  to  you?"  Page 
said,  "I  think  so,"  and  she  had  asked 
Lynn.  "But  you'd  give  it  to  them!" 
he'd  protested  and  then  they'd  hurt 
me — send  me  to  an  institution!" 
"Oh  no,"  Page  protested.  "They 
wouldn't  do  that!"  But  Lynn  had 
refused  to  give  her  the  diamond 
until  Page  promised  to  hold  it  for 
three  days. 

He'd  handed  it  to  her  and  then 
he'd  said,  haltingly,  "You're  so  good 
to  me,  Page.   I — I  love  you!" 

It  was  as  though  his  words  had 
been  a  sharp  knife  pressing  against 
her  heart.  Lynn,  bewildered,  con- 
fused, loving  her!  Yet  it  wasn't  as 
ridiculous  to  Page  as  it  should  have 
been. 

She  told  Rand  about  getting  the 
diamond.  "So  in  three  days  I'll  give 
it  to  Mrs.  Prendergast,"  Page  said. 

"That  gives  us  three  days  in  which 
to  pack  up  and  leave,"  Rand  said, 
more  to  himself,  and  then  he  ex- 
plained to  Page  that  Mrs.  Prender- 
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gast  had  been  wanting  to  go  east 
to  Connecticut  for  a  long  time  but 
not  until  she  had  her  diamond  back. 

"You'll  come  too?"  he  asked 
Page,  and  there  was  urgency  in  his 
voice.  "You  must  come.  I  love 
you.  We'll  start  out  together.  We'll 
go  East,  or  wherever  you  want." 

So  Page,  who  had  never  been 
loved,  now  had  her  second  proposal. 

She  and  Rand  were  to  leave  Mys- 
tery House  on  Friday,  the  two 
women  on  Saturday.  Rand  was  go- 
ing to  drop  Page  off  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, then  drive  back  to  get  Flora 
and  Mrs.  Prendergast.  He  would 
call    Page    that    night,    assure    her 


that  Lynn  was  well  and  cared  for, 
then  she  would  tell  Rand  where  the 
diamond  was  hidden. 

Friday  dawned  cold,  drear,  with 
the  quiet  menace  of  a  storm  far  out 
to  sea  that  soon  would  be  lashing 
Mystery  House  with  a  furious  wind 
and  rain.  Page  wanted  to  see  Lynn, 
to  tell  him  she  was  leaving  and  to 
have  him  go  into  town  with  her  if 
he  wanted,  if  he  was  afraid  to  stay 
behind  without  her.  But  Lynn  was 
gone!  And  as  the  storm  increased 
in  intensity,  she  searched  every- 
where for  him.  Though  his  boat 
was  tied  up  at  the  dock,  the  little 
cottage  near  the  shore  where  he 
often  stayed,  was  empty.  She  called 
his  name  but  there  was  no  answer. 

THE  burning  sting  of  rain  driven 
by  a  relentless  wind  drove  Page 
back  towards  Mystery  House, 
looming  up  ahead  of  her,  heavy 
and  foreboding.  She  let  herself  in  a 
side  door  and,  shedding  the  jacket 
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■  Begin  this  thrilling  story  of  lovely  Page  Hazeltyne  who 
finds  an  unexpected  and  dangerous  love — a  famous  writer's 
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rjAGE  HAZELTYNE,  for  all  her 
P Couth  and  fresh  beauty,  still 
found  the  warmth  and  thrill  of  ro- 
mance only  in  the  P^*  of  book£ 
And  the  dead  y  routine  of  her  dany 
wofk  slowly  was  stifling  her  hopes 
and  even  her  dreams. 

When  the  offer  came  from  a 
strange  young  ^"^6 
Barnes  Bishop  for  a  job  that  heia 
mysterious  overtones  of  danger  she 
Sopped  only  to  think  how  wonder- 
fu°  to  throw  overboard  her  whole 
present  dreary  life.  So  she  had  gone 
to  Mystery  House. 

The  mystery  of  Mystery  House 
seemed  comparatively  simple  to 
Pag™  and  the  only  complications 
were  those  her  heart  was  suddenly 
making.  Mystery  House  was  an  old, 
much  gossiped  about,  mansion  down 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  San  Fran- 
cisco It  sat  perched  high  on  a  cliff 
overlooking  the  fog  shrouded  waters 
of  the  ocean,  out  of  reach  of  the 
every  day  world,  protected  by  miles 
of  fenced  in  land  which  no  one  with 
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the  previous  autumn. 

Then  there  was  JJoctor  «■" 
Harward,  dark,  taciturn  from  his 
veareln  China,  with  black  eyes  that 
seemed  to  dwell  more  and  more  on 
Page  Rand,  whose  attentions  first 
made  Page  restless,  excited  and 
Sen  unhappy  when  she  accidentally 
overhead  him  talking  one  night 
to  Flora.    For  they  were  engaged- 


Rand  and  Flora!  Though  it  was  ob- 
vious that  only  Flora  was  in  l0Ve 
Band  couldn't  love  such  plainness 

Then  Lynn— with  his  tall,  sijm' 
body,  and  blond  hair  falling  before 
incredibly  blue  eyes  that  clouded 
over  so  often  with  confusion  and 
bewilderment.  "Get  to  know  Lynn  " 
they  had  told  Page.  "Try  to  help 
him  "  H  only  she  could!  For  Lynn 
wasn't  stupid,  or  out  of  his  mind. 
There  were  times,  when  she  was 
alone  with  him,  that  he  talked  lu. 
cidly.  But  the  other  times,  when 
nothing  he  said  made  sense! 

Then  one  day,  when  they  had 
sailed  out  to  the  Rock — a  tiny  speck 
of  an  island  where  Lynn  spent  long 
hours  away  from  everyone— Lynn 
had  opened  his  hand  and  Page  had 
seen  the  glittering  breath-taking 
Ked  Anna  diamond!  "They  want 
to  get  it  away  from  me,"  he  told 
her,  "but  they  can't  have  it  until 
they  promise  not  to  do  anything 
to  me." 

When    Page    told    Rand,    he 


■  Page  cried  out  his 
name  and  was  on  her 
knees  beside  him.  "Lynn," 
she  whispered,  Lynn 
darling,   you're   hurt." 


whistled  and  said,  "Do  you  think 
he  would  give  it  to  you?"  Page 
said  "I  think  so,"  and  she  had  asked 
Lvnn  "But  you'd  give  it  to  them!" 
he'd  protested  and  then  they'd  hurt 

' send    me    to    an    institution!" 

■'Oh  no,"  Page  protested.  "They 
wouldn't  do  that!"  But  Lynn  had 
refused  to  give  her  the  diamond 
until  Page  promised  to  hold  it  for 
three  days. 

He'd  handed  it  to  her  and  then 
he'd  said,  haltingly,  "You're  so  good 
to  me,  Page.   I— I  love  you!" 

It  was  as  though  his  words  had 
been  a  sharp  knife  pressing  against 
her  heart.  Lynn,  bewildered,  con- 
fused, loving  her!  Yet  it  wasn't  as 
ridiculous  to  Page  as  it  should  have 
been. 

She  told  Rand  about  getting  the 
diamond.  "So  in  three  days  I'll  give 
it  to  Mrs.  Prendergast,"  Page  said. 

"That  gives  us  three  days  in  which 
to  pack  up  and  leave,"  Rand  said, 
more  to  himself,  and  then  he  ex- 
plained to  Page  that  Mrs.  Prender- 
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gast  had  been  wanting  to  go  east 
to  Connecticut  for  a  long  time  but 
not  until  she  had  her  diamond  back 
You'll  come  too?"  he  asked 
i'age,  and  there  was  urgency  in  his 
voice.  "You  must  come.  I  love 
you.  We'll  start  out  together.  We'll 
go  East,  or  wherever  you  want." 

So  Page,  who  had  never  been 
loved,  now  had  her  second  proposal. 

She  and  Rand  were  to  leave  Mys- 
tery House  on  Friday,  the  two 
women  on  Saturday.  Rand  was  go- 
ing to  drop  Page  off  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, then  drive  back  to  get  Flora 
and  Mrs.  Prendergast.  He  would 
call   Page   that   night,   assure   her 


that  Lynn  was  well  and  cared  for 
then  she  would  tell  Rand  where  the 
diamond  was  hidden. 

Friday  dawned  cold,  drear,  with 
the  quiet  menace  of  a  storm  far  out 
to  sea  that  soon  would  be  lashing 
Mystery  House  with  a  furious  wind 
and  rain.  Page  wanted  to  see  Lvnn, 
to  tell  him  she  was  leaving  and  to 
have  him  go  into  town  with  her  if 
he  wanted,  if  he  was  afraid  to  stay 
behind  without  her.  But  Lynn  was 
gone!  And  as  the  storm  increased 
in  intensity,  she  searched  every- 
where for  him.  Though  his  boat 
was  tied  up  at  the  dock,  the  little 
cottage  near  the  shore  where  he 
often  stayed,  was  empty.  She  called 
his  name  but  there  was  no  answer. 

THE  burning  sting  of  rain  driven 
by  a  relentless  wind  drove  Page 
back  towards  Mystery  House, 
looming  up  ahead  of  her,  heavy 
and  foreboding.  She  let  herself  in  a 
side  door  and,  shedding  the  jacket 
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she  had  thrown  over  her  shoulders 
for  protection,  went  up  to  the  sitting 
room  where  she  knew  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast  would  be  waiting.  Light 
streamed  under  the  door  but  Page 
would  have  preferred  the  darkness 
of  the  hallway  this  afternoon.  There 
was,  she  thought,  danger  in  Mys- 
tery House — for  her,  for  Lynn,  for 
Rand. 

Hurriedly  she  opened  the  door. 
The  Duchess  sat  with  a  magazine 
in  her  lap.  Flora  and  Rand  were 
beside  her. 

"Ah,  there  she  is!"  Rand  ex- 
claimed. "Not  much  of  a  day  to  get 
anywhere.  We'll  have  to  wait  until 
tomorrow,  Page,  to  leave.  This 
storm  has  washed  out  the  road." 

Page  walked  toward  them.  Quite 
without  warning  she  was  fright- 
ened, terribly  frightened.  She 
fought  it  down — everything  was  as 
usual — Rand,  Flora,  the  old  woman 
in  her  big  chair,  the  sea  pounding 
and  rushing  far  down  on  the 
shore.  But  she  was  frightened  just 
the  same. 

Lynn  did  not  come  to  dinner,  and 
the  kitchen  Chinese,  anxiously  in- 
terrogated afterward  by  Page  and 
Rand,  reported  that  he  had  not  come 
to  them  for  any  food.  At  Page's 
suggestion  Rand  telephoned  the 
Japanese  at  the  farm  almost  five 
miles  away;  they  had  not  seen  Lynn. 

"Where  could  he  go,  Rand?  His 
boat  is  at  the  dock!" 

"You  never  can  tell,  with  him." 
Rand's  voice  was  troubled  and 
puzzled.  He  and  Page  were  going 
upstairs  together,  and  now  she 
caught  at  his  hand  in  the  half- 
gloom  of  the  hallway. 

"Rand,  could  they  have  done 
anything  to  him?  While  you  were 
working  this  afternoon,  and  I  was 
asleep?" 

"Well,  I  hardly  see  how  they 
could.  Lynn'll  turn  up.  He's  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  may  be 
sheltering  in  some  cave  or  tree. 
He'll  show  up!"  Rand  smiled  com- 
fortingly. 

At  intervals  all  evening,  and 
afterward,  Page  tried  to  shake  the 


terrifying  fear  of  Lynn's  disappear- 
ance from  her  mind.  Yet  thought 
of  him  kept  re-occurring,  forcing  its 
way  through  the  desultory  conver- 
sation she  was  keeping  up  with  the 
old  lady.  Flora  seemed  even  more 
preoccupied  than  usual  and  Rand 
left  early  in  the  evening.  "Some 
last  minute  cleaning  up,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile. 

Page  was  glad  when  the  Duchess 
finally  announced  that  she  would 
go  to  bed.  "The  storm's  made  me 
sleepy,"  she  said. 

Page  was  at  her  dresser,  brushing 
her  hair  the  hundred  routine  strokes 
before  climbing  into  her  own  bed, 
when  there  was  a  knock  on  her 
door  from  Flora's  room. 

"Come  in!"  Page  called.  The  door 
opened,   and  Rand  entered. 

Page,  clad  in  her  warmest  pa- 
jamas, reached  instinctively  for  her 
kimono;  its  padded  dark  blue  folds 
were  about  her  as  she  turned  with 
a  flush  and  a  smile. 

"Rand!  I  thought  of  course  it  was 
Flora!" 

"She's  in  with  the  Duchess.  I  had 
to  speak  to  you,"  he  said. 

RAND  sat  close  beside  her  on  the 
bed  and  drew  her  to  him.  The 
girl  felt  her  shoulders  stiffen  and 
her  whole  body  instinctively  draw 
away;  her  heart  beat  fast;  there  was 
something  frightening  in  Rand's 
manner  and  his  voice. 

"Page,"  he  said  quickly,  "you've 
got  to  promise  to  marry  me.  I've 
not  much  to  offer  you — but  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  out — I'm  going  away,  and 
before  I  go  I  want  to  know  that 
you'll  not  marry  anyone  else." 

Page  pushed  against  him  with  all 
the  might  of  her  strong  young 
arms.  "Please!  Don't  be  so  crazy, 
Rand!  You're  all  I  have  to  depend 
on;  don't  fail  me  now!" 

"I'm  not  failing  you,"  he  said. 
"Let's  go  away  tomorrow  and  never 
come  back!" 

Page,  panting,  wrenched  herself 
free  now;  breathless  and  shaken, 
she  walked  away,  looking  back  at 
him  over  her  shoulder. 


"I  think  you  are  losing  your 
mind!"  she  said.  At  Flora's  closed 
door  she  paused,  her  back  to  Rand. 
After  a  while  she  heard  him  move; 
he  came  close  to  her  but  did  not 
attempt  to  touch  her. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "But  there 
are  things  in  all  this — things  about 
Lynn  and  the  diamond  and  Trudy 
Mockbee's  death — that  you  don't 
understand.  And  I  can't  tell  you 
about  them!  But  it's  not  too  late. 
You  and  I  could  go  away!  It  would 
be  beginning  over  again,  Page,  and 
this  time  I'd  make  good." 

Page  neither  turned  nor  spoke.  Her 
senses  were  in  complete  confusion. 

Gradually  the  tumult  in  heart  and 
brain  subsided.  The  room  was  very 
still.  This  man  who  was  pleading 
with  her,  the  g'tl  thought,  was  her 
only  possible  otector;  she  must 
not  lose  him. 

"Rand,"  she  said,  turning.  But 
the  room  was  empty.  Slowly  Page 
went  to  the  hall  door;  silently 
slipped  the  lock.  Slowly  she  came 
back  to  the  bed.  But  Page  could  ndt 
sleep.  The  storm  was  over,  and 
dawn  was  painting  the  bedroom 
walls  with  faint  pearly  notes  after 
she  finally  lost  consciousness,  and 
when  she  awakened  at  nine,  the 
world  was  bathed  in  sunshine.  Page 
arose  refreshed,  somehow  feeling 
the  entire  situation  brighter  and 
more  normal.  The  terrible  night  .was 
over. 

Mrs.  Prendergast  was  asleep 
when  Page  looked  in  at  her.  Flora 
was  alone  at  breakfast.  Again  hot 
coffee  and  twinkling  glass  and  sil- 
ver, pink  crisp  curls  of  bacon  and 
golden  waffles  did  their  share  to 
make  Mystery  House  seem  like  any 
other  comfortable  country  mansion, 
and  as  she  fell  upon  her  food  Page 
was  in  high  spirits. 

Presently  she  went  out  to  the 
sun-washed  terrace,  and  looked 
along  the  cliffs  and  down  at  the 
sea,  hoping  that  Lynn's  tall  loose- 
built  figure  might  be  in  sight  some- 
where; she  looked  toward  his  cabin, 
but  the  door  was  closed  and  the 
place     (Continued    on    page   71) 


IV 


SUPERMAN 

■  Read  the  amazing  adven- 
tures of  Superman,  uncon- 
querable hero  from  another 
world — an  exclusive  Radio 
Mirror  feature.  Then  tune  in 
your  local  station  for  his 
thrilling   daily   broadcasts 


SUPERMAN!  Mighty  visitor  from 
the  planet  Krypton  who  is 
faster  than  an  airplane — more  pow- 
erful than  a  locomotive — invincible 
to  all  danger!  Disguised  as  Clark 
Kent,  mild  spectacled  reporter  of 
the  "Daily  Planet,"  he  has  arrived 
on  Earth  to  champion  the  weak  and 
oppressed. 

When  we  last  saw  Superman,  he 
had  rescued  an  unconscious  girl 
from  the  blazing  inferno  of  the 
North  Star  Mining  Company.  As 
she  was  carried  off  to  the  ambu- 
lance, his  super-sensitive  ears  heard 
her  murmur:  "Catch  them  .  .  . 
Catch  them!  .  .  .  STOP  THEM!" 

SUPERMAN,  disguised  again  as 
Clark  Kent,  leaned  over  the 
hospital  bed  of  June  Anderson, 
the  girl  he  had  saved  from  flaming 
death.  But  much  had  happened 
since  he  had  safely  lifted  her  from 
the  burning  building.     She   strug- 


■  He  lifted  his  fist  and,  effortlessly,  smashed  a  hole  in 
the  steel  plates.    Like  lightning,  he  rushed  through  and — 


gled  to  speak,   and  said  brokenly: 

"Mr.  Kent — when  I  woke  up  here 
in  the  hospital,  after  the  fire — the 
first  thing  I  saw — the  very  first 
thing — were  those  two  faces  bend- 
ing over  my  bed — Bartley  Pember- 
ton  and  Joseph  Dineen!" 

"The  heads  of  the  North  Star 
Company!" 

"Yes — and  they  came  here  to  try 
again  to  kill  me —  They  failed  once 
when  I  was  saved  from  the  trap 
they  had  set —  And  now  this  time 
they  ran  away  when  they  heard 
you  coming  down  the  hall. 

"But  they  won't  stop! — I  was 
their  office  secretary — and  then  I 
found  out  what  they  were  doing. 
They  weren't  honest — they  were 
swindlers!  They  sold  poor  people 
stock  in  a  worthless  mine  out  West! 
But  now  I'm  afraid  for  more  than 
myself." 


Sobbing,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  And  Clark,  sworn  never 
to  reveal  his  true  identity  as  Super- 
man, could  only  try  to  comfort  her. 
In  a  few  minutes,  she  was  able  to 
tell  him  the  rest  of  the  story  that 
was  tormenting  her. 

Risking  her  life,  she  had  obtained 
documents  and  evidence  which  defi- 
nitely proved  the  guilt  of  the  swin- 
dling pair.  For  safe-keeping,  she 
placed  them  in  a  sealed  package 
which  she  gave  to  her  brother, 
Captain  of  the  steamer  "City  of 
Madison."  She  had  told  no  one — 
except  the  detectives  who  had  come 
to  question  her  in  the  hospital.  They 
had  just  left  when  Pemberton  and 
Dineen  climbed  into  her  room  from 
the  fire-escape  directly  beneath  her 
window.  They  had  heard  every 
word  she  said! 

They  had  (Continued  on  page  76) 


■  Clark  Kent  stood  poised  on  the  skyscraper  ledge  for 
a  split  second — then  up,  up  and  away  went  Superman! 


■  Superman,  disguised  as  Clark  Kent,   listened  to  the 
girl   whisper   the   names   of   her   attempted   murderers. 
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BY  KATE  SMITH 

Radio   Mirror's  Food   Counselor 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  daily  talks  over 
CBS  at  72  noon,  E.S.T.,  and  her  Friday 
nijht  variety  show  at  8:00  E.S.T.,  on 
CBS,  both   sponsored  by   General   Foods. 


YESTERDAY  I  took  advantage 
of  the  weather,  a  perfect  blue- 
skied  winter  day,  and  drove  to 
Connecticut.  By  the  time  I'd 
reached  my  destination,  an  old 
farmhouse  in  the  Berkshire  foot- 
hills, the  tangy  air  had  whipped 
up  such  an  appetite  that  I  more 
than  did  justice  to  my  dinner  and 
when  dessert  appeared,  apricot  up- 
side down  cake  with  pistachio 
sauce,  I  thought  I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  eat  another  bite — but  I  did,  down 
to  the  last  crumb. 

When  I  complimented  my  hostess 
on  the  cake  she  smiled  and  said,  "It 
should  be  good — -the  recipe  is  out 
of  your  own  cook  book!"  Of  course 
the  other  guests  began  to  tease  me 
about  praising  my  own  recipe, 
whereupon  my  hostess  came  to  my 
rescue  by  saying  that  it  was  one  of 
her   family's   favorite   desserts. 

"The  point  is,"  she  said,  "that  it 
can  be  made  in  no  time  at  all  with 
staples  I  always  have  on  hand.  If 
you  will  see  to  it  that  your  supply 
of  dried  fruits  such  as  prunes — 
you'd  never  believe  the  pounds  and 
pounds  of  those  we  eat  during  the 
year — apricots  and  dried  raisins 
never  gets  low,  you'll  always  be 
sure  of  meals  that  hit  the  spot  and 
are  nourishing  and  economical  to 
prepare." 

While  she  was  talking  I  had  an 
idea.  "If  dried  fruits  are  so  popular 
with  this  family,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"I'll  bet  recipes  based  on  them 
which  were  sent  in  to  our  recent 
Favorite  Recipes  Contest  will  ap- 
peal to  everyone."  So,  back  in 
town  this  morning,  I've  selected 
from  those  prize  winners  just  such 
recipes. 

The  first  is  a  prune  cake,  handed 


H    The   favorite   dessert  of  an    Editor   is  this  economical   and 
nutritious  Prune  Whip — Miss  Smith  tells  exactly  how  to  make  it. 


down  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Carroll  from 
grandmother. 

Prune   Cake 
Mrs.   J.   J.   Carroll,    Overland,    Mo. 

V2   cup  butter 
1 V2   cups  sugar 

1  cup  sour  milk 

2  eggs 

2x/2   cups  sifted  cake  flour 
1  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  cloves 
1  tsp.  Cinnamon 


her  1  tsp.  allspice 

1  tsp.  baking  soda 
1  cup  cooked  prune  pulp 
Cream    butter,     add     sugar     and 
cream   together.      Beat    eggs,    com- 
bine   with    sour    milk    and    add    to 
creamed  mixture.     Sift  dry  ingredi- 
ents together  and  add  to  first  mix- 
ture, then  stir  in  prune  pulp.  Bake, 
either  as  a  layer  or  a  loaf  cake,  in 
moderate  oven.     Mrs.   Carroll  sug- 
gests caramel  icing  for  the  cake. 
Of    course,    the    wife    of    Radio 


HOSTESS  HINT 

HERE'S  a  refreshment  trick  for 
your  next  bridge  or  tea  party 
— doughnut  eclairs — more  delicious 
than  any  eclairs  you've  ever  eaten 
and  loads  easier  to  prepare  because 
the  basic  ingredient  is  the  popular 
sugared  doughnut. 

Split  the  doughnut  in  half,  spread 
the  lower  half  with  chocolate  cream 
filling,  place  two  halves  together 
again  and  fill  the  hole  with  the 
same  filling.  Result — the  luscious 
doughnut   eclairs  pictured  here. 

Chocolate   Cream   Filling: 
%  cup   sugar  Vs  cup   flour 

Vs  tsp.  salt  2  eggs 

2  cups  scalded  milk 

1  tsp.  vanilla 
Wz   squares  chocolate,   shaved   thin 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  slightly 
beaten   egg   and   gradually   pour   in 


■    A  brand  new  idea  for  your  next 
party — luscious     Doughnut     Eclairs. 

scalded  milk.  Cook  in  double  boiler, 
stirring  constantly  until  thickened 
(10  to  15  minutes).  Remove  from 
heat,  add  vanilla  and  chocolate  and 
stir  until  chocolate  is  melted. 
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■    Mrs.  Marie  Hall's  favorite  Raisin  Sour  Cream  Pie 
will  make  everyone  clamour  for  a  second  portion. 


■   Take  that  box  of  dried  Apricots  off  the  shelf 
and  try  Mrs.  Thomas  Powell's  Apricot  Cream  Pie. 


Mirror's  editor  was  not  permitted 
under  our  contest  rules  to  submit 
an  entry,  but  had  she  been  eligible 
I'm  sure  her  recipe  for  the  prune 
whip  which  is  her  husband's  fav- 
orite dessert  would  have  won  an 
award  by  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  judges. 

Prune  Whip 

V2  lb.  prunes 

V4  pt.  whipping  cream 

x/2  tsp.  vanilla 

Sugar  to  taste 
Cook  prunes  until  tender  and  re- 
duce to  pulp.  Whip  cream,  add  va- 
nilla and  sweeten  to  taste.  Reserve 
sufficient  whipped  cream  to  deco- 
rate each  serving,  fold  remainder 
into  prune  pulp  and  serve  in  sher- 
bet glasses. 

Raisin  sour  cream  pie  is  sure  to 
have  the  family  sitting  up  and  ask- 
ing for  more  if  you  will  follow  this 
prize  winning  recipe. 

Raisin   Sour  Cream   Pie 

Mrs.   Marie    Hall,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 
2  egg  yolks 
1  cup  sour  cream 
V2  tbl.  vinegar 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  chopped  raisins 
Dash  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 

nutmeg 
Plain  pastry 
Beat  egg  yolks,  add  remaining  in- 
gredients in  order  and  mix  well. 
Line  a  pie  plate  with  plain  pastry, 
pour  in  mixture  and  bake  until  firm 
(25  to  30  minutes).  "This  may  be 
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used  as  a  two-crust  pie,"  says  Mrs. 
Hall,  "or  a  one-crust  pie  using 
whipped  cream  or  meringue  for 
topping.  Delightful  and  economical." 

The  favorite  and  prize  winning 
pie  for  Mrs.  Thomas  Powell  is 
made  of  apricots  which  combine 
deliciously  with  graham  cracker 
crust. 

Apricot  Cream  Pie  with  Graham 
Cracker  Crust 

Mrs.    Thomas    Powell,    Meadowlands,    Pa. 

Apricot  Cream  Filling: 

1  tbl.  butter 
8  tbls.  flour 

%  cup  sugar 
Vi  tsp.  salt 

2  egg  yolks,  beaten 
2  cups  milk 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

2  cups  cooked  sweetened  apricots 
2  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 

2  tbls.  confectioners'  sugar 

Melt  butter.  Add  flour,  sugar,  salt, 
beaten  egg  yolks  and  milk  and  cook 
in  top  of  double  boiler  until  thick, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat,  add  vanilla  and  pour  into  gra- 
ham cracker  crust.  Top  with  apri- 
cots, then  with  meringue  made  of 
egg  whites  and  confectioners'  sugar 
and  brown  in  moderate  oven. 

Graham  Cracker  Crust: 
16  graham  crackers,  rolled  fine 

2  tbls.  sugar 

2  tbls.  flour 
V2  tsp.  cinnamon 
%  cup  melted  butter 

Combine  ingredients,  mix  well 
and  line  a  pie  plate. 


For  a  real  he-man  dinner  there's 
nothing  to  beat  spare  ribs,  but 
you've  never  eaten  them  at  their 
best  unless  you've  tried  them  with 
this  fruit  dressing. 

Spare   Ribs  with  Fruit  Dressing 

Mrs.   Cecil    Gray,    Jefferson    City,    Mo. 

3  lbs.  spare  ribs 

2  tsps.   salt 

2  cups  raisins 

6  medium  apples 
IVz  cups  sugar 

Place  spare  ribs  in  kettle,  add 
salt,  cover  with  boiling  water  and 
simmer  covered  until  tender,  about 
half  an  hour.  Cook  raisins  and 
apples  separately  until  tender,  mix 
them  together  and  add  sugar.  Place 
spare  ribs  in  roaster,  cover  with 
fruit  dressing  and  cook,  covered,  in 
moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

The  pistachio  sauce  which  my 
Connecticut  hostess  served  with 
apricot  upside  down  cake  is  made 
as  follows: 

Pistachio   Sauce 

1  tbl.  flour 
Pinch  salt 
V2   cup  sugar 
1  cup  boiling  water 
1  tbl.  butter 
1  tsp.  almond  flavoring 
%  cup  chopped  pistachio  nuts 
Combine     dry     ingredients,     add 
boiling    water    and    rub    to    smooth 
paste.  Boil  until  thickened,  stirring 
constantly.    Remove   from   fire    and 
add  butter,  flavoring  and  pistachio 
nuts.  Tint  with  green  fruit  coloring. 
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By     KEN     ALDEN 


■  Dancers  who  pack  Chicago's  Palmer  House  and  listeners  who  tune 
in  the  Alec  Templeton  show  on  NBC  when  Ray  Noble  leads  his  band, 
know  little  of  the  worries  that  beset  this  Englishman.  Right, 
Larry  Stewart,  the  young  and  handsome  vocalist  with  the  orchestra. 


COUNT  BASIE,  noted  colored 
swing  pianist,  is  threatening 
to  break  up  his  band  and  join 
Benny  Goodman.  The  Count  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  booking  arrange- 
ments. However,  insiders  insist  the 
Count  will  never  throw  in  the 
baton. 


Jimmy  Dorsey  has  long  deserved 
a  commercial.  Word  comes  now 
that  a  cigarette  company  will  spon- 
sor the  great  saxophonist  on  NBC 
in  January. 
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Johnny  Green  may  be  off  the  air 
but  he  still  is  a  very  busy  lad.  He 
has  just  turned  out  the  musical  score 
for  a  musical  comedy  called  "Hi  'Ya 
Gentlemen"  which  will  star  fighter 
Max  Baer.  Incidentally  Johnny's 
band  singer,  Carol  Horton,  has 
teamed    up    with    Charlie    Spivak's 

orchestra. 

*        *        * 

The  radio-music  war  was  far 
from  a  peaceful  settlement  as  this 
magazine  went  to  press.  It  has  the 
bandleaders  worried  stiff.  Facing 
a   probable   music   blockade,    many 


of  them  have  resorted  to  swing 
version  of  classics  which  are  copy- 
right clear.  Kay  Kyser  pulled  a 
sneak  preview  to  show  his  sponsor 
a  new  version  of  the  College  of 
Musical  Knowledge  that  could 
operate  in  the  event  of  the  ASCAP 
ban.     Reports  were  favorable. 

*  *        * 

Woody  Herman's  orchestra,  a  co- 
operative group,  is  taking  no 
chances.  They  have  insured  their 
leader's  life  for  $150,000. 

*  *        * 

Columbia    records    have    had    a 
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■  Judy  Garland,  out  with  her  very 
best  beau,  maestro  Dave  Rose, 
greets  bandleader  Tommy  Dorsey 
at    the     Hollywood     Palladium. 

minor  housecleaning  and  dropped  a 

number  of  bands  off  their  list. 

*  *       * 

Al  Donahue  tried  to  be  funny 
during  a  vaudeville  engagement, 
helping  the  acrobats  execute  some 
flip  flops.    Result:     a  bruised  back 

for  Al. 

*  *       * 

Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  out  for 
James  Roosevelt's  new  coin  ma- 
chine gadget  called  "soundies."  I 
saw  it  at  a  mammoth  preview  for 
bandleaders,  screen  stars  and  news- 
paper people.  For  a  dime  you  not 
only  hear  a  swell  arrangement  of 
a  popular  tune,  but  see  a  well-pro- 
duced movie  short.  Running  time 
is  about  two  minutes.  However 
only  one  of  the  big  name  bands  is 
featured  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  other  commitments.  This  may 
be  a  drawback.  Most  of  the  "sound- 
ies" I  saw  were  conducted  by  Victor 

Young. 

*  *        # 

No  ballroom  ever  got  the  celeb- 
rity turnout  afforded  Hollywood's 
new  Palladium  Ballroom.  This  was 
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due  largely  to  the  popularity  of 
Tommy  Dorsey  who  opened  the 
place.  My  west  coast  agents  re- 
ported Judy  Garland,  Mickey  Roo- 
ney,  Lana  Turner,  Rosalind  Russell, 
Herbert  Marshall,  Cary  Grant, 
Wayne  Morris,  Tony  Martin,  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich,  Mary  Astor,  Brian 
Donlevy,  and  Franchot  Tone  were 
present.  How  would  you  like  to 
rub  elbows  with  these  stars  in  your 
local  dance  emporium? 

*  *        * 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Bon 
Bon  Jan  Savitt's  former  chocolate 
coated  crooner  is  now  leading  his 
own  band.  It  was  assembled  by 
Eddie  Dunham,  ex-Casa  Loma  ar- 
ranger. .  .  .  Emil  Coleman  shifts  to 
Hollywood's  Ciro  on  Jan.  8.  .  .  .  Joe 
Reichman  is  now  playing  in  New 
York's  Essex  House.  .  .  .  Up-and- 
coming  Vaughn  Monroe  is  set  for 
Boston's  Brunswick  Hotel  in  Jan- 
uary. .  .  .  Hal  Kemp's  pretty  vocal- 
ist, Janet  Blair,  may  get  a  movie 
offer.  .  .  .  Sonny  Burke's  new  band 
gets  both  MBS  and  CBS  wires 
from  Brooklyn  Roseland  in  Janu- 
ary. Benny  Goodman  is  reported 
to  have  helped  finance  this  new 
unit.  .  .  .  Bob  Carroll  is  Charlie 
Barnet's  new  singer. 

*  #        * 

Horace  Heidt  fans  have  written 
to  express  disappointment  in  the 
results  of  our  recent  popularity  poll 
won  by  Sammy  Kaye.  They  said 
they  were  not  properly  informed 
about  the  contest.  We  are  sorry  if 
there  were  any  misunderstandings. 
However,  Facing  The  Music's  poll 
was  strictly  impartial  and  had  no 
favorites. 

NOBLE  IS  THE  WORD  FOR  HIM 

RAY  NOBLE  has  made  a  secret, 
solemn  pledge  with  himself  not 
to  take  his  worries  to  the  bandstand 
or  microphone.  There  are  many 
times  when  the  tall,  thin  English- 
man has  a  difficult  job  in  keeping 
his  eyes  and  ears  on  the  music.  But 
to  the  dancers  who  pack  Chicago's 
Palmer  House  where  his  newly- 
organized  band  is  playing,  and  the 
listeners  who  hear  him  with  Alec 
Templeton  on  NBC,  he  carefully 
conveys  the  impression  that  there's 
nothing  much  on  his  mind  but  some 
well  groomed  blonde  hairs. 

And  that  is  just  the  way  Ray  has 
wanted  it  since  the  Battle  of 
Britain  started,  even  though  his 
mother  and  two  brothers  are 
staunchly  facing  the  endless  Nazi 
air  attacks. 

"These  people  who  come  to  dance 
to  my  music  are  not  interested  in 
that,"  he  explains  reticently.  "After 
all  I  am  being  paid  to  entertain 
them.     They   come   here   to   forget 


their  own  worries  and  it  is  my  job 
to  help  them." 

Ray  has  used  every  sort  of  pres- 
sure to  bring  his  family  to  this 
country.  Dozens  of  letters  have  been 
exchanged.  Countless  propositions 
have  been  offered.  But  the  answer 
from  London  is  always  the  same: 
"We're  here  for  the  duration." 

"They  say  it  would  be  like  tear- 
ing up  the  roots,"  the  bandleader 
added. 

One  of  his  brothers  is  a  doctor 
and  England  needs  many  men  of 
medicine  these  days.  The  other 
has  a  government  post. 

But  Ray,  his  wife,  Gladys,  and 
Bill  Harty,  the  band's  manager  and 
drummer,  haven't  given  up  in  their 
efforts,  and  they  might  have  per- 
suaded the  family  to  come  here  by 
the  time  you  read  this. 

To  keep  his  mind  completely  oc- 
cupied, the  soft-spoken  composer 
of  such  hits  as  "Goodnight  Sweet- 
heart," "Love  Is  The  Sweetest 
Thing,"       (Continued   on  page   55) 


■  Cute  Connie  Haines  sings  on 
Tommy  Dorsey's  weekly  broad- 
cast, Fame  and  Fortune,  on  NBC. 
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■  Dancers  who  pack  Chicago's  Palmer  House  and  listeners  who  tune 
in  the  Alec  Templeton  show  on  NBC  when  Ray  Noble  leads  his  band, 
know  little  of  the  worries  that  beset  this  Englishman.  Right, 
Larry  Stewart,  the  young  and  handsome  vocalist  with  the  orchestra. 


COUNT  BASIE,  noted  colored 
swing  pianist,  is  threatening 
to  break  up  his  band  and  join 

llnili)    Co. Milium       Thr  ('mint   is  dis- 

satisfled  with  bis  booking  arrange- 
ments. However,  insiders  insist  the 
Count  will  never  throw  in  the 
baton. 


Jimmy  Dorsey  has  long  deserved 
a  commercial,  Word  comes  now 
thai  a  cigarette  company  will  spon- 
sor the  great  saxophonist  on  NBC 
in  Januai  y 
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Johnny  Green  may  be  off  the  air 
but  he  still  is  a  very  busy  lad.  He 
has  just  turned  out  the  musical  score 
for  a  musical  comedy  called  "Hi  'Ya 
Gentlemen"  which  will  star  fighter 
Max  Baer.  Incidentally  Johnny's 
band  singer,  Carol  Horton,  has 
teamed  up  with  Charlie  Spivak's 
orchestra. 

The  radio-music  war  was  far 
from  a  peaceful  settlement  as  this 
magazine  went  to  press.  It  has  the 
bandleaders  worried  stiff.  Facing 
a  probable  music  blockade,   many 


of    them    have    resorted   to  swi 
version  of  classics  which  are  cop.- 
right   clear.      Kay   Kyser  pull*  ; 
sneak  preview  to  show  his  »pon ■■ 
a    new    version    of   the  College «; 
Musical      Knowledge     that    t 
operate  in  the  event  of  the  rt 
ban.     Reports  were  favorable. 

*  *  * 

Woody  Herman's  orchestra,  «<J. 

operative     group,     is     »      ^ 
chances.   They   have   insure" 
leader's  life  for  $150,000. 

*  *  *  ,     J    ■- 

Columbia    records    have 

.MM0    AND    «*«**  ' 


■  Judy  Garland,  out  with  her  very 
best  beau,  maestro  Dave  Rose, 
greets  bandleader  Tommy  Dorsey 
at    the     Hollywood     Palladium. 

minor  housecleaning  and  dropped  a 

number  of  bands  off  their  list. 

*  *       * 

Al  Donahue  tried  to  be  funny 
during  a  vaudeville  engagement, 
helping  the  acrobats  execute  some 
flip  flops.  Result:  a  bruised  back 
for  Al. 

*    *    * 

Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  out  for 
James  Roosevelt's  new  coin  ma- 
chine gadget  called  "soundies."  I 
saw  it  at  a  mammoth  preview  for 
bandleaders,  screen  stars  and  news- 
paper people.  For  a  dime  you  not 
only  hear  a  swell  arrangement  of 
a  popular  tune,  but  see  a  well-pro- 
duced movie  short.  Running  time 
is  about  two  minutes.  However 
only  one  of  the  big  name  bands  is 
featured  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  other  commitments.  This  may 
be  a  drawback.  Most  of  the  "sound- 
ies" I  saw  were  conducted  by  Victor 
Young. 

#  *       * 

No  ballroom  ever  got  the  celeb- 
rity turnout  afforded  Hollywood's 
new  Palladium  Ballroom.  This  was 


due  largely  to  the  popularity  of 
Tommy  Dorsey  who  opened'  the 
Place  My  west  coast  agents  re- 
ported Judy  Garland.  Mickev  Roo- 
ney,  Lana  Turner,  Rosalind  Russell 
Herbert  Marshall,  Cary  Giant' 
Wayne  Morris,  Tony  Martin.  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich,  Mary  Astor,  Brian 
Donlevy,  and  Franchot  Tone  were 
present.  How  would  you  like  to 
rub  elbows  with  these  stars  in  your 
local  dance  emporium? 
*  *  * 
THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Bon 
Bon  Jan  Savitt's  former  chocolate 
coated  crooner  is  now  leading  his 
own  band.  It  was  assembled  by 
Eddie  Dunham,  ex-Casa  Loma  ar- 
ranger. .  .  .  Emil  Coleman  shifts  to 
Hollywood's  Ciro  on  Jan.  8.  .  .  .  Joe 
Reichman  is  now  playing  in  New 
York's  Essex  House.  .  .  .  Up-and- 
coming  Vaughn  Monroe  is  set  for 
Boston's  Brunswick  Hotel  in  Jan- 
uary. .  .  .  Hal  Kemp's  pretty  vocal- 
ist, Janet  Blair,  may  get  a  movie 
offer.  .  .  .  Sonny  Burke's  new  band 
gets  both  MBS  and  CBS  wires 
from  Brooklyn  Roseland  in  Janu- 
ary. Benny  Goodman  is  reported 
to  have  helped  finance  this  new 
unit.  .  .  .  Bob  Carroll  is  Charlie 
Barnet's  new  singer. 

Horace  Heidt  fans  have  written 
to  express  disappointment  in  the 
results  of  our  recent  popularity  poll 
won  by  Sammy  Kaye.  They  said 
they  were  not  properly  informed 
about  the  contest.  We  are  sorry  if 
there  were  any  misunderstandings. 
However,  Facing  The  Music's  poll 
was  strictly  impartial  and  had  no 
favorites. 

NOBLE  IS  THE  WORD  FOR  HIM 

RAY  NOBLE  has  made  a  secret, 
solemn  pledge  with  himself  not 
to  take  his  worries  to  the  bandstand 
or  microphone.  There  are  many 
times  when  the  tall,  thin  English- 
man has  a  difficult  job  in  keeping 
his  eyes  and  ears  on  the  music.  But 
to  the  dancers  who  pack  Chicago's 
Palmer  House  where  his  newly- 
organized  band  is  playing,  and  the 
listeners  who  hear  him  with  Alec 
Templeton  on  NBC,  he  carefully 
conveys  the  impression  that  there's 
nothing  much  on  his  mind  but  some 
well  groomed  blonde  hairs. 

And  that  is  just  the  way  Ray  has 
wanted  it  since  the  Battle  of 
Britain  started,  even  though  his 
mother  and  two  brothers  are 
staunchly  facing  the  endless  Nazi 
air  attacks. 

"These  people  who  come  to  dance 
to  my  "music  are  not  interested  in 
that,"  he  explains  reticently.  "After 
all  I  am  being  paid  to  entertain 
them.     They   come  here  to   forget 


their  own  worries  and  it  is  mj  job 
to  help  them." 

Ray  has  used  every  sort  of  pres- 
sure to  bung  his  family  to  this 
country.  Dozens  of  letters  have  been 
exchanged.  Countless  propositions 
have  been  offered.  But  the  an 
from  London  is  always  the  same 
"We're  here  for  the  duration." 

"They  say  it  would  be  like  tear- 
ing   up   the  roots,"   the  bandit 
added. 

One  of  his  brothers  is  a  doctoi 
and  England  needs  many  nun  of 
medicine  these  days.  The  other 
has  a  government  post. 

But  Ray,  his  wife.  Gladys,  ind 
Bill  Hatty,  the  band's  manager  and 
drummer,  haven't  given  up  in  their 
efforts,  and  they  might  have  per- 
suaded the  family  to  come  hen  b] 
the  time  you  read  this. 

To  keep  his  mind  completely  oc- 
cupied, the  soft-spoken  compose] 
of  such  hits  as  "Goodnight  Sweet- 
heart," "Love  Is  The  Sweetest 
Thing,"      (Continued    on    page    55) 


■  Cute  Connie  Haines  sings  on 
Tommy  Dorsey's  weekly  broad- 
cast, Fame  ana  Fortune,  on  NBC. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 
NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

NBC-Blue.  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 


NBC-Blue:   White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen  Quartet 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Melodic  Moods 
NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS:  N.   Y.  A.  Symphony 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

CBS:   MAJOR    BOWES    FAMILY 
NBC-Red:  Music  and  American 
Youth 

NBC-Blue:  Ahead  of  the  Headlines 

NBC-Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:   RADIO   CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 
NBC-Red.  Wings  Over  America 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red    Sunday  Down  South 

NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 

CBS    March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue.  JOSEF    MARAtS 
NBC-Red:  On   Your  Job 

NBC-Blue.  American  Pilgrimage 
NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

CBS.  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Rhythm 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

CBS:  N.    Y.    PHILHARMONIC 
NBC-Blue:  Great  Plays 
NBC-Red:  Washington  Calling 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker  Dog  Chats 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Yvette 

NBC-Red.  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Pause  That  Refreshes 
NBC-Red:  Pageant  of  Art 

CBS:  Design  for  Happiness 
MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC-Red:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

CBS:  Col.  Stoopnagle 
MBS:  The  Shadow 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC-Red:  Your  Dream  Has  Come 
True 

CBS:  SILVER    THEATER 

NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 
NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 

NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 
NBC-Blue:  Pearson  and  Allen 
NBC-Red:  JACK    BENNY 

NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 

CBS:  Screen  Actors  Guild 
NBC-Blue:  Speak  Up  America 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

CBS:  HELEN    HAYES 
NBC-Blue:  This  Curious  World 
NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 
NBC-Blue:  Sherlock  Holmes 
NBC-Red    ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winched 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 

00  NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 

00  NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

30  CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 

NBC-Red:  Serenade  to  Loveliness 

00  CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
00  NBC-  Dance  Orchestra 


■  Ian    Keith    leads   a    letter-writer   to   the   Wishing    Well. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  December  29,  January  5,  12  and  19! 

December  29:  The  Mutual  network  celebrates  its  fourth  birthday  today  with  a  special 
broadcast.  .  .  .  Albert  Spalding,  the  violinist,  is  guest  star  on  CBS'  Philharmonic 
broadcast  this  afternoon — and  then  scurries  over  to  another  studio  in  time  for  the 
Pause  That  Refreshes  show  at  4:30,  on  which   Helen  Jepson  is  the  guest  star. 

January  5:  Today's  guest  stars:  Dalies  Frantz,  pianist,  on  the  CBS  Philharmonic  concert, 
and  Vronsky  and  Babin,  duo  pianists,  on  the  Ford  Hour.  .  .  .  Ted  Malone's  American 
Pilgrimage,  NBC-Blue  at  2:00,  travels  to  the  home  of  Horatorio  Alger  in  New  York. 

January  12:  Flute-voiced  Lily  Pons  is  the  Ford  Hour's  guest  star  tonight — CBS  at 
9:00.  ...  To  catch  up  on  tomorrow's  news,  listen  to  Pearson  and  Allen  on  NBC-Blue 
at  7:00. 

January  19:  You  can  hear  one  of  the  world's  greatest  comedies  today  on  NBC-Blue 
at  3:00 — "The  Rivals,"  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  .  .  .  Ted  Malone's  American 
Pilgrimage  visits  the  home   of  Edgar  Allen   Poe  in   Richmond,  Va. 

ON    THE   AIR   TODAY:    Your    Dream    Has 
Come    True,     on     NBC's     Red     network    at 


5:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  sponsored  by  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company. 

Besides  providing  you  with  news,  music, 
drama,  stock-market  reports,  recipes  and 
household  hints,  improving  your  vocabu- 
lary and  diction,  solving  your  domestic 
problems,  and  locating  you  if  you  are  a 
missing  heir,  radio  now  is  attempting,  in 
this  program,  to  be  an  old-fashioned  fairy 
godmother    and    grant    your    dearest    wish. 

In  an  average  week,  about  five  people 
who  have  written  sincere  letters  to  the 
sponsor  of  Your  Dream  Has  Come  True, 
telling  what  they  want  and  why  they 
haven't  yet  been  able  to  receive  it,  are 
brought  to  the  NBC  studios  in  Chicago 
and  given  their  heart's  desire.  Maybe  one 
dreamer  is  a  six-year-old  whose  dog  died 
under  the  wheels  of  a  car  and  who  wants 
another  one.  Dreamer  No.  2  may  be  a 
girl  who  wants  a  chance  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional photographic  model — or  an  old 
lady  who  needs  an  apparatus  to  help  her 
hear  better. 

Here's  a  typical  case:  Mildred  Denni- 
son,  once  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  wanted  to 
be  an  actress.  A  few  years  ago  she  ap- 
peared in  her  last  high-school  play,  and 
left  the  stage  crying  because  it  didn't  seem 
likely  she'd  ever  get  a  chance  to  act  again. 

Mildred    saved    her    pennies    and    finally 


got  to  Chicago,  where  she  found  a  job 
in  a  department-store  tea  room  and  studied 
what  she  could  of  music  and  drama  on 
the  side.  Then  she  happened  to  see  an  ad 
in  the  paper,  advising  readers  that  if 
they'd  write  letters  about  their  secret  de- 
sires they  might  find  those  desires  coming 
true.  What  Mildred  didn't  know  was  that 
the  ad  was  inserted  by  the  people  who 
were  about  to  launch  Your  Dream  Has 
Come  True  on  the  NBC  network.  She 
wrote  the  letter,  and  the  board  of  judges, 
led  by  Dr.  Samuel  Stevens,  president  of 
Grinnell  College,  decided  her  ambition 
was   worth   helping. 

The  result  was  that  Mildred  appeared 
on  the  program,  where  her  wish  was 
dramatized,  and  then  was  given  a  com- 
plete traveling  outfit,  expenses,  and  a 
ticket  to  Hollywood,  where  the  Paramount 
people  promised  to  give  her  a  screen  test. 

Being  in  the  studio  audience  at  a  broad- 
cast of  Your  Dream  Has  Come  True  is 
a  lot  of  fun.  Showmanship  runs  riot.  There's 
a  well,  labelled  the  Wishing  Well,  set  up 
on  the  stage,  with  Ian  Keith,  famous  movie 
and  stage  star,  playing  its  Voice.  The 
lights  in  the  studio  go  out  when  the  wisher 
approaches  the  well,  which  is  eerily  illumi- 
nated, and  Glenn  Welty  directs  the  orches- 
tra with  a  luminous  baton.  You'd  almost 
expect  Walt  Disney  to  bring  Mickey  Mouse 
onto  the  stage  at  any  moment. 


S«yMt£&Z- 


ALBERT  SPALDING — the  internationally  famous  violinist 
who  is  master  of  ceremonies  and  soloist  on  the  Pause 
That  Refreshes  program  tonight  on  CBS.  He  was  born  in 
Chicago  to  a  wealthy  family,  but  studied  and  practiced 
until  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  living  musicians. 
In  the  first  World  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Service 
of    the     U      S.     Aviation     Corps,     serving     with     distinction. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
8:30  NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 


8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
9:15  CBS.  School  of  the  Air 

9:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

10:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
10:00  NBC-Red.  This  Small  Town 

10:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

10:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

11:00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
11:00  NBC-Blue.  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
11:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

11:15  CBS:  Martha  Webster 

11:15  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:30  CBS    Big  Sister 

11:30  NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

11:30  NBC-Red    The  Road  of  Life 

11:45  CBS    Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

12:00  CBS    KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
12:00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS    When  a  Girl  Marries 
12:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30  CBS.  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45  CBS  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00  CBS  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:15  CBS  Woman  in  White 

1:30  CBS  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45  CBS  Road  of  Life 

2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

2:00  CBS-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

2:15  CBS.  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

2:30  NBC-Blue    Rochester  Orchestra 

2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45  CBS:   My  Son  and  I 

2:45  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

3:00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
3:00  NBC-Red    Mary  Marlin 

3:15  CBS:  Jan  Peerce 

3:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

3:15  NBC-Red     Ma  Perk'ns 

3:30  CBS    A  Friend  in  Deed 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

3:30  NBC-Red    Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45  CBS:  Lecture  Hall 

3:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00  CBS.  Portia  Faces  Life 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
4:15  NBC-Blue.  Club  Matinee 
4:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS    Hilltop  House 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

4:45  NBC-Red     Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS;  The  Goldbergs 

5:00  NBC-Blue    Children's  Hour 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15  CBS    The  O'Neills 

5:15  NBC-Red.  Lonj  Journey 

5:30  NBC-Red.  Jack  Arms    rong 

5:45  CBS    Scattergood  Ba  nes 

5:45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

5:45  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

6:00  CBS    News,  Bob  Trout 

6:05  CBS    Edwin  C.  Hil! 

6:15  CBS    Hedda  Hoppe. 

6:30  CBS    Paul  SuJIivan 

d:45  CBS    The  World  Today 
6:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00  CBS    Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15  CBS.  Lanny  Ros: 

7:30  CBS:  BLONDIE 

7:30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

7:30  NBC-Red:  BURNS   AND   ALLEN 

8:00  CBS:  Those  We  Love 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  I  Love  a  Mystery 

8:00  NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 

8:30  CBS:  Pipe  Smoking  Time 
8:30  MBS:  Boake  Carter 
8:30  NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

9:00  CBS:  LUX   THEATER 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  You're  in  the  Army  Now 

3:00  NBC-Red:  Doctor  I.Q. 

9:30  NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Show  Boat 

10:00  CBS    Guy  Lombardo 

10:00  NBC-Red    Contented  Hour  — 


7:30    9:30  10:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  Forum 


■  Arthur   Fields,   Woody   Guthrie   and    Fred    Hall   of   Pipe   Smoking   Time. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  December  30,  January  6,  13  and  20! 

December  30:     It  you're   not   already   a   Girl   Alone   fan,   now's  the  time  to   start.      Begin 

the   story   on    page    12   of  this   issue,   and   tune   in   the    program    at   5:00  this   afternoon 

on  NBC-Red. 
January    6:     You    can    find    out    all    about    nuts    and    the    business    of    growing    them    by 

tuning   in   the   CBS   American   School   of  the   Air  this   morning. 
January    13:     Raymond    Gram    Swing    returns   to    his    program    on    MBS   tonight   at    10:00 

after   a    brief   vacation — so   tune    him    in    and    get    his    excellent    interpretation    of   the 

news.    ...    A    fast-moving    and    exciting    adventure    story    is    I    Love    a    Mystery,    on 

NBC-Blue   at  8:00. 
January    20:      Jimmy     Dorsey's    orchestra     opens    tonight    at    the     Pennsylvania     Hotel's 

Cafe  Rouge,  in  New  York,  broadcasting  over  NBC. 

ering   much   about  keeping   on  the  melody. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Pipe  Smoking 
Time,  on  CBS  at  8:30,  E.S.T.,  rebroadcast 
to  the  West  at  8:30,  P.S.T.,  sponsored  by 
Model    Smoking   Tobacco. 

In  spite  of  its  title,  Pipe  Smoking  Time  is 
just  as  entertaining  for  women  as  it  is  for 
men,  so  don't  be  scared  away,  ladies.  Late 
in  November  this  program,  which  has  been 
on  the  air  for  several  years,  was  given  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  a  new  cast  was 
installed.  Now  it's  a  show  unlike  any  other 
you    can    hear   on    any   network. 

Arthur  Fields  and  Fred  Hall  contribute 
their  own  songs  and  homely  humor;  Ed- 
ward Roecker,  baritone,  sings  old-time 
songs  and  new  ones,  too;  and  Woody 
Guthrie,  Dust-Bowl  refugee,  strums  what  he 
calls  his  "git-tar"  and  sings  ballads  which 
he  and  others  like  him  have  made  up.  In 
short — a  colorful  assortment  of  enter- 
tainers. 

Fields  and  Hall  have  been  in  radio  since 
1925.  Before  that,  Fields  was  with  the 
famous  vaudeville  act,  the  Avon  Comedy 
Four.  He  left  it  in  1910  to  make  phono- 
graph records  (the  old-fashioned  cylinder 
type)  for  Thomas  A.  Edison.  In  his  long 
career  he  estimates  that  he's  made  more 
than  a  thousand  different  recordings, 
reaching  his  greatest  popularity  in  that 
field  during  the  first  World  War — in  which, 
incidentally,  he  was  a  buck  private.  On 
Pipe  Smoking  Time,  Fields  does  most  of  the 
singing  for  the  team;  Hall  plays  the 
piano   and   recites  the   songs   without   both- 


Edward  Roecker  was  on  Pipe  Smoking 
Time  before,  in  the  season  of  1937-38, 
when  Pick  and  Pat  were  the  comedy  stars 
of  the   show. 

As  for  Woody  Guthrie — well,  Woodie  is 
a  hobo.  He  was  dusted  out  of  the  Okla- 
homa Dust  Bowl  in  1936,  taking  with  him 
only  his  guitar  and  some  tunes  that  he 
carried  in  his  head.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  he  didn't  look  for  work  there 
because  he  soon  found  that  a  couple  of 
songs  were  usually  good  for  a  meal.  He's 
been  touring  around  the  country,  by  foot 
and  boxcar,  ever  since.  John  Steinbeck 
met  him  in  California  and  arranged  for 
him  to  sing  a  song  in  the  movie  version  of 
"The  Grapes  of  Wrath."  Woody's  voice, 
Steinbeck  says,  sounds  exactly  like  a  tire 
iron  hitting  a  rusty  rim,  and  perfectly 
expresses   the    Okie   spirit. 

This  is  Woody's  first  commercial  pro- 
gram, but  he  has  recorded  a  number  of 
Dust  Bowl  ballads,  and  a  permanent  record 
of  his  songs  has  been  filed  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  at  Washington.  Some  of  his 
songs  go  on  for  hours,  because  they  have 
more  than  a  hundred  stanzas  each.  Woody 
himself  doesn't  know  how  many  different 
ballads  he  knows  by  heart,  but  he  figures 
he  could  probably  sing  and  play  for  two 
or  three  days  straight  and  never  repeat 
himself.  He's  never  tried  it.  Twenty-four 
hours  is  about  as  long  as  he's  ever  been 
able  to  hold  up  in  a  song  fest. 


S«y  Ak&  7o- 


PERCY  FAITH — Canadian-born  maestro  cf  the  Carnation 
Contented  program  tonight  on  NBC.  Percy  began  his  career 
at  the  age  of  11,  piaying  the  piano  in  a  Toronto  mov.e 
theater.  In  1933  he  joined  the  musical  staff  of  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  last  Fall  he  became 
permanent  conductor  of  the  Carnation  show.  He's  married 
and    has    two    children,    Marilyn,    8,    and     Peter    David,    3. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
CBS    School  of  the  Air 

CBS    Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS.  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

CBS.  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC- Bine:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red     Ellen  Randolph 

CBS    Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red    The  Guiding  Light 

CBS    Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red    The  Man  I   Married 

CBS    Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red    Against  the  Storm 

CBS    Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue    The  Wife  Saver 

NBC- Red    The  Road  of  Life 

CBS    Aunt  Jenny's  Stone-. 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 


CBS: 
NBC 


KATE    SMITH    SPEAKS 
Red     Words  and  Music 


BS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS    Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Our  Gal   Sunday 

CBS    Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS    Woman    n  White 
NBC-Red    Tony  Wons 

CBS    Right  to  Happiness 

CBS    Road  of  Life 

CBS    Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red     Hymns  of  Al!  Churches 

CBS    Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red    Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS    Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red    Valiant  Lady 

BS    My  Son  and  I 
NBC-R»d:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

C3^:  Jan  Peerce 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red     Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue    John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red     Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bil 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red     Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

Scattergood  Baines 

Blue:  Tom  Mix 

Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

News 

Red:  Lil  Abner 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS: 
NBC- 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
MBS 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
MBS 
NBC 
NBC 


9:00  CBS: 
9:00  NBC 
9:00  NBC 


9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

9:00  10:00 

9:00  10:00 

:00  10:00 


9:30  10:30 
9:30  10:30 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
MBS 
NBC- 


The  World  Today 
Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue:  EASY    ACES 

Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

Lanny  Ross 
Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

Helen  Menken 

Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Court  of  Missing  Heirs 
Wythe  Williams 
Blue:  Ben  Bernie 
Red:  Johnny  Presents 

FIRST    NIGHTER 
La  Rosa  Concerts 
Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 
Red:  Horace  Heidt 

We,  the  People 

Blue:  Grand  Central  Station 

Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

Professor  Quiz 

Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 

Red:  McGee  and  Molly 

Glenn  Miller 
Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Red:  Bob  Hope 


CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 


NBC 
NBC- 


Red.  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 
Blue:  Edward  Weeks 


■  We,    The    People's   director   Joe    Hill   confers   with    his   assistant,    David    Levy. 

Tune-In  Builefin  for  December  31,  January  7,  14  and  21! 

December  31:  The  year  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  networks  will  tell  you  about  the 
carnival  as  midnight  sweeps  across  the  continent.  .  .  .  CBS  presents  its  annual  review 
of  1 940's  historic  news  stories,  called  "Twelve  Crowded  Months" — something  no  one 
should   miss. 

January  7:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee  is  on  NBC-Blue  now,  tonight  at  8:30.  .  .  .  followed 
by  Grand  Central  Station  on  the  same  network  at  9:00.  .  .  .  And  at  8:00,  you'll  enjoy 
Ben   Bernie,  the  Ol'   Maestro,   also  on   NBC-Blue. 

January  14:  A  one-man  show  that  has  a  lot  of  people  listening  in  is  Meet  Edward  Meeks 
on  NBC-Blue  tonight  at   10:30. 

January  21:  Tommy  Dorsey's  orchestra  opens  tonight  at  the  Meadowbrook  Inn,  broad- 
casting over  NBC.    Listen  in  for  some  Sentimental  Swing. 


9:45  10:45  CBS    News  of  the  World 
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ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  We,  the  People, 
heard  on  CBS  at  9:00,  E.S.T.,  and  rebroad- 
cast  to  the  West  Coast  at  9:00,  P.S.T., 
sponsored   by  the  makers  of  Sanka  Coffee. 

Offhand,  it's  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
radio  doesn't  offer  any  more  nerveracking 
job  than  that  of  putting  We,  the  People 
on  the  air  every  week.  You  probably 
hadn't  thought  of  it,  but  it's  not  simple 
to  find  enough  people  with  interesting 
stories  to  fill  half  an  hour  of  air  time,  and 
then  get  them  all  together  and  shepherd 
them   to   a    microphone. 

Joe  Hill,  the  boss  of  the  program, 
doesn't  seem  to  let  it  worry  him.  He's  a 
tall  (six  feet  two  inches),  lanky,  good- 
natured  chap  who  takes  things  in  his  very 
long  stride.  The  picture  above  shows  him 
wearing  a  moustache,  but  he  shaved  it 
off  a  month  or  so  ago.  He  cultivated  it 
in  the  first  place  to  make  him  look  more 
dignified  and  mature,  but  he  says  that  now 
he  has  enough  gray  hairs  on  his  head  so 
he   doesn't  need   any  on   his  face. 

Joe,  with  ten  assistants,  combs  the  news- 
papers for  stories  of  interesting  people. 
Then  he  calls  them  up  on  the  telephone, 
no  matter  where  they  are,  and  invites  them 
to  appear  on  the  program.  If  tkey  accept 
— and  usually  they  do — they  arrive  in  New 
York  on  Sunday  morning.  From  talking  to 
them  on  the  telephone,  writers  for  the 
program  have  already  gained  enough  ma- 
terial to  prepare  rough  scripts.  A  short  re- 
hearsal is  held  Sunday  afternoon,  then  the 
scripts  are  revised,  if  necessary,  to  fit  the 
people's     personality     more     exactly,     and 


there   are   more   rehearsals. 

Almost  anything  can  happen,  though,  to 
upset  the  carefully  prepared  radio  pro- 
gram. Sometimes  a  guest's  voice  just  isn't 
good  for  broadcasting,  and  he  has  to  be 
coached.  Sometimes  a  guest  appears  all 
right  for  the  first  broadcast,  but  forgets 
that  he  has  to  show  up  for  the  second, 
which  goes  to  the  West  Coast.  Then  there's 
a  frantic  man-hunt,  and  if  it's  unsuccessful 
someone  else  has  to  be  hastily  summoned 
to  read  the  script  in  place  of  the  missing 
guest.  Once  a  colored  taxi  driver  didn't 
arrive  for  the  broadcast.  It's  presumed 
that  he  picked  up  a  fare  and  couldn't  get 
to  the  playhouse  in  time.  Joe's  first  as- 
sistant, Dave  Levy,  rushed  out  into  Times 
Square,  grabbed  the  first  taxi-driver  he 
could  find,  who  happened  to  be  white, 
and  the  script  was  hurriedly  revised  to  fit. 

Joe  has  been  in  radio  so  long  he's 
learned  not  to  let  things  like  that  get  on 
his  nerves.  He  was  born  in  West  Virginia 
and  studied  to  be  a  violinist  and  pianist, 
majoring  in  music  at  Dartmouth  College. 
He  fell  in  love  and  was  married  before  he 
graduated,  though,  and  the  problem  of 
making  a  living  switched  him  into  being  a 
newspaper  music  critic.  From  there  he 
went  to  straight  reporting,  and  then  into 
publicity  in  the  early  I930's,  when  radio 
was  just  beginning  to  be  important.  The 
advertising  agency  where  he  worked  set 
him  to  writing  radio  scripts  in  between 
publicity  releases,  and  before  he  knew  it 
he  was  knee-deep  in  radio,  where  he  has 
remained. 


S^ /Vee&Z- 


ELMIRA  ROESSLER — who  is  Jennifer  Davis  in  Backstage  Wife, 
on  NBC-Red  this  afternoon.  Elmira  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  22  years  ago,  and  studied  to  be  a  dancer  before  she 
changed  her  mind  and  decided  to  go  in  for  acting.  Betty 
Grable  was  a  classmate  at  dancing  school.  She  did  her 
first  radio  work  while  she  was  still  going  to  school,  and 
first  went  on  CBS  late  in  1939.  Once  she  broadcast  a  com- 
plete fifteen-minute  program  while  a  mouse  played  around 
her  feet  on  the  studio  floor — an  experience  that  would 
have  unnerved  most  women  but  didn't  bother  Elmira  a  bit. 
She's    a    blonde,    green-eyed,    and    weighs    just    108    pounds. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 
NBC-Red    Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
CBS    School  of  the  Air 

CBS    Bachelor  s  Children 
NBC-Red    Edward  MacHugh 

CBS    By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red    This  Small  Town 

CBS    Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue    Vrc  and  Sade 

CBS    Stepmother 

NBC-Blue    Mnry  Marlin 
NBC-Red     Ellen  Randolph 

CBS    Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red    The  Guiding  Light 


11:00  CBS    Short  Short  Story 
11:00|NBC-Blue    I   Love  Linda  Dale 
11:00  NBC-Red     The  Man  I   Married 

11:15  CBS    Martha  Webster 

11:15  NBC-Red     Aganst  the  Storm 

11:30,CBS    Big  S.ster 

11:30  NBC-Blue    The  Wife  Saver 

11:30  NBC-R-d     The  Road  of  Life 


11:45 
11:45 
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12:00 
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12:15 


CBS    Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red     David  Harum 

CBS    KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
NBC-Red     Words  and  Music 

CBS    When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red     The  O'Neills 


12:30  CBS    Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue    Farm  and  Home  Hour 
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CBS    Our  Gal  Sunday 
CBS    Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
CBS    Woman  in  White 
CBS    Right  to  Happiness 
CBS:  Road  of  Life 


CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Jan  Peerce 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Lecture  Hall 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

BS:  We,  the  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 


CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC- Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Ba'.nes 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

CBS    Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS    Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY    ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

BS:  Meet  Mr.  Meek 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Big  Town 
NBC-Blue:  Quiz  Kids 
NBC-Red:  Hollywood  Playhouse 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 

CBS:   FRED    ALLEN 
NBC- Red:  Eddie  Cantor 

NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  KAY    KYSER  

CBS:  News  of  the  World  


■  Claudia   Morgan  and   Lester  Damon,   stars  of  Lone  Journey. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  January  1,  8,  15  and  22! 

January  I:  Happy  New  York  to  everybody,  from  Radio  Mirror!  .  .  .  And  the  networks 
wish  you  Happy  New  Year,  too,  with  a  parade  of  special  features.  NBC  broadcasts 
both  the  Sugar  Bowl  football  game  in  New  Orleans  and  the  Rose  Bowl  game  in 
Pasadena.  .  .  .  While  CBS  offers  the  Orange  Bowl  game  in  Miami.  .  .  .  And  Mutual 
has  the  East-West  game,  in  which  Tommy  Harmon  of  Michigan  is  playing.  .  .  .  Mutual 
also  presents  "1940  in  Review,"  with  Raymond  Gram  Swing  as  the  commentator.  .  .  . 
The  Cavalcade  of  America,  on  NBC-Red  at  7:30,  has  a  specially  written  play  called 
"Westering  Star,"  by  the  famous  dramatist,  Maxwell  Anderson  with  music  bv 
Kurt  Weill. 

January  8:  A  complicated  kind  of  quiz  show,  with  all  sorts  of  money  prizes,  is  on 
NBC-Blue  tonight  at  9:35,  just  after  the  news.  It's  called  Spin  and  Win  with 
Jimmy   Flynn. 

January  15:  For  good  acting  and  an  exciting  story,  listen  to  Big  Town,  starring  Edward  S. 
Robinson   and   Ona   Munson,   on   CBS  at  8:00  tonight. 

January   22:     Wednesday   is   drama    night   on    the    air:     Meet    Mr.    Meek — Cavalcade    of 

America — Big   Town — Hollywood   Playhouse — Dr.   Christian — Manhattan   at  Midnight 

Mr.  District  Attorney.    You  can't  hear  them   all  on  the  same   night,   but  whichever  ya 
pick  you'll  hear  some  good  entertainment. 


you 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Lone  Journey,  on 
NBC-Red  at  5:15,  E.S.T.,  sponsored  by  the 
makers  of  Dreft. 

You  won't  hear  much  melodrama  if  you 
listen  to  Lone  Journey,  but  you  will  hear 
the  story  of  some  real,  human  people,  well 
written  and  well  acted.  The  author  of 
Lone  Journey  is  this  year's  radio  sensation, 
Sandra  Michael,  who  also  writes  another 
NBC  serial,  Against  the  Storm. 

Lone  Journey  is  about  a  man  who  is 
an  idealist  and  a  woman  who  isn't,  and 
the  conflict  that  comes  when  they  fall  in 
love  and   marry. 

Claudia  Morgan,  one  of  the  New  York 
stage's  loveliest  stars,  plays  the  leading 
feminine  role,  that  of  Nita  Bennett.  She's 
the  daughter  of  Ralph  Morgan  and  the 
niece  of  Frank,  of  the  movies,  but  al- 
though she's  acted  in  a  few  films  most 
of  her  fame   has   been  won   on  the   stage. 

Wolfe  Bennett,  the  hero,  is  played  by 
Lester  Damon,  another  of  radio's  recruits 
from  the  stage.  He's  thirty-two  years  old, 
and  began  his  career  fourteen  years  ago 
playing  in  stock  in  his  native  town  of 
Providence,  R.I.  Later  he  was  in  Shake- 
spearean plays  in  England,  then  returned 
to  New  York  and  was  in  the  original  stage 
production   of   "Dead    End."    You've   heard 


him   on  the  air  since    1938. 

Two  of  the  best  characters  in  Lone 
Journey  are  Henry  Newman  and  Mrs.  King, 
played  by  Cliff  Soubier  and  Grace  Valen- 
tine. Cliff  is  a  veteran  of  the  air,  and 
used  to  live  in  Chicago,  appearing  in 
several  radio  programs  every  day.  Lone 
Journey  at  first  originated  in  Chicago, 
but  recently  moved  to  New  York,  and  Cliff 
moved  with  it.  He's  stocky,  jovial,  and 
very  versatile.  He  claims  he  learned  versa- 
tility as  a  boy  when  he  played  with  medi- 
cine shows  and  carnivals,  doing  just  about 
everything  there  was  to  be  done  in  each. 
In  one  traveling  company  he  was  an  acro- 
bat in  part  of  the  show,  and  used  to  fall 
"dead"  on  the  stage  with  his  legs  and 
body  in  full  view  of  the  audience  and  his 
head  in  the  wings — so  he  could  play  his 
own  dirge  on  a  cornet. 

Grace  Valentine  (Mrs.  King,  the  salty 
Western  character)  was  in  the  movies  in 
the  days  when  Hollywood  was  just  a  sand 
lot.  After  talkies  came  in  she  made  some 
more  pictures,  but  then  returned  to  New 
York. 

Lone  Journey  is  directed  by  John  Gibbs, 
a  tall,  handsome  man  who  is  not  only 
Sandra  Michael's  business  manager  but 
her  husband  as  we'l. 


S^/^eMZ- 


FEBRUARY,    1941 


SEYMOUR  YOUNG — who  at  sixteen  is  one  of  radio's  veter- 
ans. He  had  his  first  audition  in  1933,  when  he  was  nine,  and 
NBC  talent  pickers  described  him  then  as  "flat  and  color- 
less." Later  in  the  same  year  he  tried  again  and  got  a 
job.  Now  you  hear  him  as  Jacob  Kransky  in  The  Guiding 
Light.  He  can  also  sing,  dance,  play  the  piano,  and  do 
dialect  impersonations.  His  hobby  is  drawing  pencil  por- 
traits and  sketches,  which  he  gives  to  the  members  of 
the  casts  of  radio  shows  he  works  on.  Some  day,  if  radio 
doesn't  turn  into  a  life  work  for  him,  he'd  like  to 
be     a     cartoonist.       His     recreation     is     horseback     riding. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


NBC- Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

NBC-Red:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

CBS    Bachelor's  Children 

NBC-Red     Edward   Mac  Hugh 

CBS    By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red    This  Small  Town 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue    Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red     The  Guiding  Light 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 

Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 

Red:  The  Man  I   Married 

Martha  Webster 

Red:  Against  the  Storm 

Big  Sister 

Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Red:  David  Harum 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 
Red:  Words  and  Music 

When  a  Girl  Marries 
Red    The  O'Neills 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

Woman  in  White 
Red:  Tony  Wons 

Right  to  Happiness 

Road  of  Life 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

Blue:  Margaret  C.  Banning 

Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

Girl  Interne 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

Fletcher  Wiley 
Red:  Valiant  Lady 

My  Son  and  I 

Red:  Light  of  the  World 

Mary  Margaret  McBride 
Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
Red:  Mary  Marlin 

Jan  Peerce 

Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

Red:  Ma  Perkins 

A  Friend  in  Deed 

Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

Adventures  in  Science 
Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

Portia  Faces  Life 
Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
Red:  Backstage  Wife 

We,  The  Abbotts 
Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Stella  Dallas 

Hilltop  House 
Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

Kate  Hopkins 

Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

The  Goldbergs 

Blue:  Children's  Hour 

Red:  Girl  Alone 
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■  Bing   Crosby  and   Connie   Boswell  are  together  professionally  again. 

Tune-In  Bulletin  for  January  2,  9,  16  and  23! 

January  2:     After  all  these  years,   Major   Bowes  and   his  amateurs  are  still   on  the  air — 

CBS  at  9:00  tonight — and  what's  even  more  surprising,  after  all  these  years  they  still 

provide   a    mighty   entertaining   show. 
January  9:    Don't  forget  America's  Town  Meeting  on  NBC-Blue  at  9:35  tonight.    In  these 

days  of  war  and  unrest,  the  Town  Meeting's  discussions  are  more  than  ever  important 

to   hear. 
January    16:     The    American    School    of   the    Air    on    CBS    presents   the    story    of   Meggy 

Macintosh   on   its  Tales   From    Far   and    Near   this   morning. 
January    23:     Some    of   the    most    remarkable    true    stories    you    ever    heard    will    be    on 

Strange  As  It  Seems,  over  CBS  at  8:30  tonight. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  Kraft  Music 
Hall,  with  Bing  Crosby  and  Connie  Bos- 
well, Bob  Burns,  and  John  Scott  Trotter's 
orchestra,  heard  on  NBC-blue  at  9:00, 
E.S.T.,    and    sponsored    by    Kraft    Products. 

If  you  thought  the  Kraft  Music  Hall  was 
pretty  good  last  year,  you'll  call  it  practi- 
cally perfect  now,  for  in  addition  to  Bing 
it  now  has  Connie  Boswell  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  cast. 

The  addition  of  Connie  is  particularly 
important  because  she  and  Bing  are  old 
friends.  They've  known  each  other  since 
the  days  when  both  were  struggling  young 
singers  trying  to  get  along.  In  fact,  the 
Boswell  Sisters — Martha,  Connie  and  Vet — 
came  to  Hollywood  back  in  the  late  I920's, 
when  the  Rhythm  Boys  (one  of  them  was 
Bing)  were  knocking  around  from  one 
night-club  engagement  to  another.  Connie 
and  her  two  sisters  went  on  the  air  in 
their  first  commercial  program  the  same 
week  Bing  got  his  first  commercial.  Back 
in  New  York,  they  appeared  together  in 
"George  White's  Scandals,"  and  made 
their  first  phonograph  record  together, 
Connie  on  one  side  of  the  record,  Bing 
on  the  other.  And  their  movie  debuts 
were  in  the  same  picture,  Paramount's 
"Big  Broadcast  of  1932."  Now  they're  to- 
gether again,  and  having  a  fine  time. 

Frail,  slender  little  Connie  is  105  pounds 
of  courage.  She  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
and  at  the  age  of  four  she  fell  from  a 
coaster  wagon,  suffering  injuries  that  al- 
most completely  paralyzed  her.  Through 
the  years  she  recovered  from  the  effects 
of   her  fall,   and   she   and    Martha   and   Vet 


went  on  the  vaudeville  stage  as  an  instru- 
mental trio.  Interpolated  songs  seemed  to 
please  audiences  better  than  their  instru- 
mental efforts,  so  eventually  they  gave  the 
latter  up  and  went  on  to  fame  as  singers. 

Several  years  ago,  Connie  fell  again, 
and  since  then  she  has  been  confined  to 
a  wheel  chair,  unable  to  walk.  That  didn't 
daunt  her  spirit,  and  neither  did  the  mar- 
riages of  Martha  and  Vet,  which  put  her 
up  against  the  problem  of  retiring  or 
continuing  as  a  soloist.  She  chose  the 
latter  course. 

She's  married  to  Harry  Leedy,  her 
manager,  and  gets  around  seated  on  a 
little  wheeled  stool  which  looks  as  little  as 
possible  like  a  wheel  chair.  She  makes  all 
her  own  vocal  arrangements,  and  plays 
the  cello,  piano,  trumpet  and  saxophone; 
writes  plays  and  poetry  when  she  can't 
go  to  sleep  at  night,  and  frequently  takes 
time  out  from  all  these  pursuits  to  paint 
pictures. 

Connie  and  Bing  have  a  language  of 
their  own  which  nobody  else  in  the  world 
understands.  Whenever  they  meet,  he 
says,  "I  need  a  haircut,"  which  sends  her 
off  into  gales  of  laughter.  Nobody  knows 
what  he  means  except  Connie  and  Bing, 
and   they  won't  tell. 

Before  Bing  came  from  his  vacation  in 
mid-November,  there  were  widespread 
rumors  that  he'd  leave  the  Kraft  Music 
Hall.  They  seem  to  have  been  just  rumors, 
and  that's  a  good  thing.  He  and  Connie 
make  a  singing  and  wise-cracking  team 
that  should  be  kept  on  the  air  by  force, 
if   necessary. 
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DOROTHY  GREGORY — who  in  a  few  months  after  her  grad- 
uation from  high  school  is  already  playing  the  important 
role  of  Geraldine  Quinton  in  Scattergood  Baines.  Dorothy 
studied  dramatics  and  dancing  while  she  was  going  to 
school,  and  when  she  graduated  set  out  to  break  into  radio. 
One  day,  sitting  in  a  studio  reception  room,  she  real- 
ized auditions  were  being  held  in  the  studio  next  door. 
She  picked  up  a  script  another  actress  had  left  behind, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  rushed  into  the  studio 
and  up  to  the  mike.  Her  name  wasn't  on  the  list  of 
auditioners,    but    officials    listened — and    gave    her    the    job. 
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Death  Valley  Days 
INFORMATION    PLEASE 


CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
NBC-Blue:  Gangbusters 
NBC- Red:  Waltz  Time 

CBS:  Campbell  Playhouse 
MBS:  I  Want  a  Divorce 
NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
NBC-Red:  ARCH   OBOLER'S  PLAYS 

NBC-Blue:  Your  Happy  Birthday 
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NBC-Red:  Wings  of  Destiny  

CBS:  News  of  the  World   ZZ^ 


■  In   Wings   of   Destiny— Betty  Arnold,   Carlton    Kadeil,   Willavd    Farnum,    Henry    Hunter. 

Tune-In   Bulletin  for  December  27,  January  3,  10  and   17! 

December  27:  The  movies'  best  actress  and  radio's  best  writer  join  forces  tonight 
when  Everyman's  Theater,  on  NBC-Red  at  9:30,  presents  Bette  Davis  in  "The  Mirror," 
by  Arch  Oboler.  .  .  .  Alec  Templeton  presents  one  of  his  delightful  musical  satires  on 
NBC-Red  at  7:30. 

January  3:  Your  Happy  Birthday,  on  NBC-Blue  at  9:35,  starts  its  sponsored  career 
tonight,  after  having  been  on  for  a  few  weeks  sustaining.  If  today  is  your  birthday, 
you  may  win  some  money  out  of  the  program.  .  .  .  On  NBC,  Kansas  City  sends  a 
salute   to  the    U.   S.   Antarctic   Expedition. 

January  10:  If  Western  stories  are  your  dish,  don't  miss  Death  Valley  Days,  on  NBC 
tonight  at  8:30.  .  .  .  Joan  Blondell  does  some  good  acting  on  "I  Want  a  Divorce," 
MBS  at  9:30. 

January  17:  The  biggest  stars  of  Hollywood  are  appearing  in  the  Campbell  Playhouse 
programs,  over  CBS  at  9:30  tonight.  Too  bad  they  have  to  compete  with  1  Want  a 
Divorce  on  MBS  and  Arch  Oboler's   plays  on   NBC  at  the  same  time. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Wings  of 
Destiny,  on  NBC-Red  at  10:00,  E.S.T.,  spon- 
sored   by   Wings    Cigarettes. 

This  is  the  first  radio  program  ever  to 
give  away  an  airplane  on  each  broadcast. 
Not  only  that,  but  if  you  win  a  plane  the 
sponsors  arrange  for  you  to  learn  how  to 
fly  it. 

The  first  part  of  this  thirty-minute  pro- 
gram is  drama — an  aviation  mystery  story 
revolving  about  the  adventures  of  a  trans- 
port pilot,  a  daredevil  girl  photographer 
and  the  pilot's  "grease-monkey"  or  me- 
chanic. Steve  Benton,  the  pilot,  is  played 
by  John  Hodiak  (you  hear  him  also  in  the 
title  role  of  Li'l  Abner);  Peggy  Banning, 
the  girl,  by  Betty  Arnold;  and  Brooklyn, 
the   mechanic,    by    Henry    Hunter. 

After  the  dramatic  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  name  of  the  week's  airplane- 
winner  is  announced.  The  winner  is  the 
person  who  has  most  successfully  com- 
pleted an  advertising  slogan  in  25  words  or 
less,  and  a  different  slogan  is  announced 
every   week. 

Del  King,  the  Wings  of  Destiny  an- 
nouncer, puts  in  a  long-distance  call  direct 
from  the  studio  to  the  person  whose  slogan 
has  won  for  that  week.  While  he  is  waiting 
for  the  call  to  be  completed,  a  second 
studio  announcer  is  talking  on  another 
telephone  to  Art  Peirce,  former  World  War 
ace,  who  is  at  the  Chicago  Municipal  Air- 
port,  waiting  to  fly  the   prize   plane  to  the 


fortunate    contest-winner   of  the   week. 

The  planes  are  all  Piper  Cubs,  valued 
at  $1,750,  and  are  flown  by  Peirce  straight 
from  Chicago  to  t':e  winners,  no  matter 
where  they  live.  Since  the  planes  must 
be  delivered  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  fol- 
lowing the  Friday  night  broadcast,  Peirce 
frequently  has  to  hustle.  Several  times  he 
has  been  grounded  by  bad  weather,  but 
he's  always  managed  to  arrive  in  the  tiny 
Piper  Cub  in  time  for  the  scheduled 
presentation. 

Peirce's  proudest  achievement  came 
when  he  delivered  a  plane  to  the  first 
winner,  Thomas  Gallagher,  a  resident  of 
Cincinnati.  Just  before  reaching  the  Cin- 
cinnati airport,  he  was  flying  straight  into 
a  I  10-mile  headwind.  The  maximum  speed 
of  the  plane  was  90  miles  an  hour.  Peirce 
says  he  is  the  first  man  who  ever  flew 
three  miles  over  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
backwards.  He  doesn't  say  how  he  man- 
aged to  get  there,  though.  You'll  have  to 
figure    that    out    yourself. 

If,  when  you  listen  in  to  Wings  of 
Destiny,  you  are  unhappy  because  you 
can  hear  only  the  announcer's  half  of  the 
telephone  conversation  in  which  the  winner 
is  told  of  his  good  luck,  don't  blame  the 
program.  For  some  reason,  it's  against 
the  law  to  broadcast  both  ends  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation.  Horace  Heidt's  Pot 
O'  Gold  show  runs  into  the  same  re- 
strictions. 
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MARY  PATTON — the  glamorous  young  woman  who  plays 
Marie  Martel  in  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter.  Mary  was  born 
with  an  exhibition  complex,  she  says,  and  never  intended  to 
be  anything  but  an  actress.  Before  she  achieved  her  am- 
bition, though,  she  did  some  singing,  modelling,  secretarial 
work,  and  even  selling  in  a  department  store.  She  got  her 
first  acting  job  as  an  understudy  in  the  New  York  company 
of  "You  Can't  Take  It  With  You,"  then  went  on  tour  play- 
ing one  of  the  leads  in  the  show,  and  began  working  in 
radio  upon  her.  return  to  New  York.  She  likes  the  theater, 
sports    of   all    kinds,    dogs    and    horses,    and    loves    to    cook. 
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6:30 


7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

7:15 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

8:00 


8:15 
8:15 


8:30 
8:30 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


9:15 
9:15 


9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

10:15 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

11:00 
11:00 
11:00 


11:30 
11:30 


12:00 
12:00 


12:30 
12:30 
12:30 


1:15 
1:15 


2:00 
2:00 

3:00 

3:45 

4:00 
4:00 

4:30 

5:00 

5:30 

6:00 
6:00 


CBS:  News  of  Europe 
NBC-Red    News 

NBC-Blue.  Cloutier's  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Crackerjack  Quartet 

CBS:  Odd  Side  of  the  News 

NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 

CBS:  Press  News 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  News 

NBC-Red:  Texas  Jim  Robertson 

CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 
NBC-Red:  Watch  Vour  Step 

CBS:  Honest  Abe 
NBC-Red:  Wise  Man 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tote-a-tete 

CBS:  Welcome  Lewis'  Singing  Bee 
NBC-Blue:  Sid  Walton 
NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 

CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
NBC-Blue:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

CBS:  Symphony  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  Deep  River  Boys 
NBC-Red:  Song  Folks 

NBC-Red:  Fed.  Women's  Clubs 


6:00     8:00 
6:00     8:00 


6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

6:45 
6:45 

7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 


8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

8:15 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

9:45 


CBS:  Dorian  String  Quartet 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 


NBC-Red:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  American  Education 

Forum 
NBC-Red:  Milestones  in  Music 


CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 


CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 


CBS:  Highways  to  Health 

NBC-Red:    Calling   Stamp   Collectors 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 


NBC-Blue:  Metropolitan  Opera 
NBC-Re^l:  Music  from  WTIC 


NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  This  Is  My  Land 

CBS:  Bull  Session 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

NBC- Red:  A  Boy.  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

NBC-Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 

NBC-Red:  Curtis  Institute 

CBS    Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC-Red    Ei  Chico  Orchestra 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

NBC-Blue:  Listeners'  Playhouse 

NBC-Red    Religion  in  the  News 


6:45 

7:00  9:00  10:00 

7:00  9:00  10:00 

7:00  9:00  10:00 


7:15 
7:45 


9:15  10:15 
9:45ll0:45 


CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue    Message  of  Israel 

CBS:  Gay  Nineties  Revue 
NBC-Blue    Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Your  Marriage  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC-Red     Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

NBC-Blue:  Man  and  the  World 

CBS    Wayne  King  Orch. 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue:  Little  Ol'  Hollywood 

NBC-Red    Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:   YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
NBC-Blue:  Song  of  Your  Life 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

CBS    Saturday  Night  Serenade 

MBS    Chicago  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  NBC    SYMPHONY 
NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  News  of  the  Worl  i 


■  Tiny  Welcome    Lewis  thinks   up   new  and   crazy   ideas  for   her  Singing    Bee. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  December  28,  January  4,  11   and   18! 

December  28:  Tonight's  your  last  chance  to  hear  Toscanini  conduct  the  NBC  Symphony 
until  he  returns  in  February.  .  .  .  On  Mutual  at  10:00,  Marion  Claire  and  Jan  Peerce 
sing  the  leading  roles  in  the  operetta,  "The  Fortune  Teller." 

January  4:  Wonder  what  the  CBS  Hit  Parade  program  will  be  broadcasting  tonight? 
Chances  are  the  nation's  most  popular  tunes  are  no  longer  allowed  on  the  air,  due 
to  the  argument  between  the  networks  and  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers.  .  .  .  Alfred  Wallenstein  leads  the  NBC  symphony  on  NBC-Blue 
at   10:00. 

January  II:  There's  a  sports  event  for  you  today  on  NBC — the  track  meet  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Boston.  .  .  .  The  MBS  Theater  of  the  Air  presents 
Marion  Claire  in  "Naughty  Marietta." 

January  18:  There's  a  real  musical  novelty  on  the  Mutual  Theater  of  the  Air — an 
operetta   version   of   "Cyrano   de   Bergerac,"   with    Marion   Claire   and    Richard    Bonelli. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Welcome  Lewis' 
Singing   Bee,  on  CBS  at   10:00  A.M.,   E.S.T. 

This  is  a  crazy  program,  but  it's  fun.  It 
is  really  a  musical  quiz  show,  with  the  con- 
testants trying  to  identify  songs  described 
in  charades  which  are  sent  in  by  the  listen- 
ing audience;  but  Welcome  Lewis  has 
dressed  it  all  up  with  so  many  wild  ideas 
that  nobody  really  cares  whether  the  songs 
are  identified  or  not. 

To  begin  with,  members  of  the  studio 
audiences  are  all  "Guppies,"  and  be- 
long to  "The  Glub  Glub  Club."  You  auto- 
matically become  a  Guppy  if  you  attend 
one  of  the  broadcasts,  and  your  slogan 
and  password  are  both  "Glub."  Your  club 
song  is  "I'm  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles." 
What  does  it  all   mean?    Dunno. 

Before  the  broadcast  starts  Welcome 
Lewis  passes  out  bananas,  grapefruit, 
doughnuts,  candy,  peanuts  and  other 
edibles  to  the  people  in  the  audience. 
Everyone  is  encouraged  to  chew  away 
while  Welcome  selects  the  candidates  for 
the   quiz. 

Cash  prizes  are  won  by  the  successful 
contestants  on  the  quiz,  but  the  most  un- 
successful one  gets  a  booby  prize.  Some 
weird  and  wonderful  booby  prizes  have 
been  awarded  by  the  elfin  Miss  Lewis:  an 
old  gray  beard,  red  flannel  underwear,  a 
plug  of  chewing  tobacco,  anything  that 
seems  like  a  good  idea  at  the  time.  One 
woman  got  a  live  lobster,  but  she  was 
game.      She   took   it    home    and    cooked    it. 


Guppies  play  a  special  radio  version 
of  the  old  game,  "Post  Office,"  too.  It 
has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the 
game  as  you  used  to  play  it  when  you  were 
a  kid,  except  that  the  loser  has  to  kiss  a 
little   china    pig. 

When  the  half-hour  program  has  fin- 
ished its  broadast,  the  excitement  isn't 
over  by  any  means.  After-show  auditions 
select  some  contestants  for  the  following 
week.  Welcome  invites  would-be  con- 
testants to  step  up  on  the  stage  and  sing 
their  favorite  songs.  Some  rather  remark- 
able vocal  efforts  are  heard  in  these  ses- 
sions, and  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  they 
aren't  broadcast,  or  a  lot  of  people  would 
think  something  was  wrong  with  their 
radios. 

Welcome  Lewis,  though  you  might  not 
suspect  it  from  listening  to  her  as  she 
engineers  this  program,  is  really  a  very 
sane  and  intelligent  young  woman.  She 
comes  from  a  family  of  musicians;  she 
herself  plays  the  violin  and  her  singing 
ability  was  discovered  when  she  was  a 
small  child.  When  she  was  eleven  she  made 
her  professional  debut  on  the  stage  of  the 
Million  Dollar  Theater  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
went  on  from  there  to  lead  her  own  or- 
chestra and  later  become  one  of  radio's 
first  big  stars.  By  "big"  we  don't  mean 
physically,  though.  Welcome  is  less  than 
four  feet  ten  inches  tall,  but  a  terrific 
amount  of  musical  ability  and  energy  are 
packed    into  that  tiny   frame. 


SAMUEL  CHOTZINOFF— who  talks  tonight  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  NBC  Symphony  concert.  He  was  born  in  Rus- 
sia but  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy,  and  studied 
to  be  a  concert  pianist.  After  attending  Columbia  Uni- 
versity he  became  an  accompanist,  and  toured  with  artists 
like  Alma  Gluck,  Efrem  Zimbalist  and  Jascha  Heifetz, 
whose  sister  Pauline  he  married.  In  1925  he  left  the 
concert  stage  for  the  post  of  music  critic  on  the  New 
York  World,  and  now  he  is  critic  on  the  New  York  Post. 
He's  a  close  friend  of  Arturo  Toscanini,  and  was  the  man 
who    first    invited    the    maestro    to    lead    NBC's    orchestra. 
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MRS.  DAVID  3.  GAMBLE,  JR. 
(FKEDERICA  VANDERBU.T  WEBB) 


MRS.  MARY  ELIZABETH  WHITNEY 

(the  former  mrs.  John  hay  Whitney) 


MRS.  ST.  GEORGE  DUKE   (the 

former  mrs.  angier  biddle  duke) 


AMERICAN 


MRS;  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL,  i 

-  -^ — ■-■*?■  "'y ~ 


WHAT  stamps  you  an  American  girl? 
Proclaims  it  in  remotest  corners  of 
the  globe? 

That  aura  of  bright,  pervasive  fresh- 
ness. Theconscious  perfection  of  groomed 
hair,  groomed  nails,  chic  dress — twice- 
clean  skin. 

That  cool  freshness  of  petal-smooth 
skinisyour  American  passport  toBeauty. 
Cultivate  it,  as  do  so  many  members 
of  leading  American  families — by  de- 
voted observance  of  the  Pond's  ritual : — 

SMOOTH  ON  your  face  and  neck  clouds  of 
tender,  caressing  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Then 
slap  your  cream-coated  skin  smartly  for  3 
full  minutes.  This  deliciously  slippy  cream 
cleanses  and  softens.  It  mixes  with  dirt  and 
make-up,  the  dried,  dead  cells  on  your  skin 
— softens  them  and  sets  them  free. 

WIPE  OFF  all  this  soft- 
ened debris  with  deft 
Pond's  Tissues. 

AGAIN   SLAP  with 

cream-laden  fingers. 
And  again  clean  off  with 
caressing  Pond's  Tissues. 
These  creamy  spankings 


PASSPORT 


enhance  both  the  cleansing  and  softening 
actions  of  Pond's.  Lines  seem  less  apparent, 
pores  seem  diminished. 

FOLLOW  with  the  COOL,  WET  FRAGRANCE 
of  Pond's  Skin  Freshener. 

COAT  this  freshened,  dewy  face  with  a  layer 
of  a  distinctly  other  type  of  cream — Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream.  This  cream's  distinguish- 
ing duty  is  to  disperse  remaining  harsh 
particles,  aftermath  of  exposure,  and  leave 
your  skin  silky-smooth — pliant!  Wait  one 
full  minute  before  wiping  it  off.  Then  see 
how  it  has  left  an  indubitable  mat  finish  on 
your  skin.  How  competently  it  both  receives 
and  holds  your  powder! 

Perform  this  ritual  in  full  at  least  once, 
night  or  daytime.  And  in  briefer  form  again 
whenever  your  skin  and  your  make-up  de- 
mand freshening.  Keep  your  face  ever  cool, 
clean,  sweet  as  a  flower — as  do  millions  of 
lovely  American  girls — with  Pond's. 

Send  for  Trial  Case.  Fill  in  and  forward  cou- 
pon below.  Pond's,  Dept.  8RM-CVB,  Clinton.  Conn. 
So  I  may  start  my  Pond's  ritual  at  once,  please 
send  my  trial  kit  of  basic  preparations  I  need,  in- 
cluding the  3  famous  Pond's  Creams  and  7  Pond's 
Powder  shades.  I  enclose  10ff  for  postage  and 
packing. 


Name 

Address. 
City 


_Slale_ 


FEBRUARY,    1941 


MRS.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR  .  .  .  MRS.  DAVID  S.  GAMBLE,  JR.  . . . 
MRS.  NICHOLAS  RIDGELY  DU  PONT  .  .  .  MRS.  ST.  GEORGE  DUKE..J 
MRS.  MARY  ELIZABETH   WHITNEY  .  .  .  MRS.  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL,  III 
names  which  represent  six  great  American  families  of  culture, 
wealth  and  distinction.  Each  follows  the  Pond's  ritual 
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By  DAN  SENSENEY 


■  Portrait  of  a  happy  pair — 
Frances  Langford  and  Jon 
Hall  celebrate  a  record- 
breaking  vaudeville  tour 
with    a    dinner    at    Ciro's. 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


A  STORK  race  is  going  on  in  Col. 
Stoopnagle's  CBS  Quixie-Doodle 
program.  The  wives  of  program 
director  Sam  Baker,  announcer  Alan 
Reed  and  script  writer  Al  Garry  are 
all  expecting  babies  the  last  week  in 
February.  Everyone  connected  with 
the  program  has  entered  a  pool,  mak- 
ing a  guess  on  which  baby  will  be 
born  first  and  when,  and  the  winning 
mother  will  get  a  bassinet  as  a  present 

from  the  show. 

*       *       * 

TIP:  Beg,  borrow  or  steal  a  copy 
of  Arch  Oboler's  "Fourteen  Radio 
Plays,"  published  in  book  form  by 
Random  House.  It  contains  the  regu- 
lar acting  scripts  of  some  of  his  most 

exciting  radio  dramas,  and  it's  swell. 
*       *       * 

A  wartime  romance  worthy  of  a 
novelist's  pen  came  to  a  happy  ending 
when  Edwin  Hartrich,  Jr.,  CBS 
European  correspondent,  returned  re- 
cently to  the  United  States.  In  the 
fall  of  1939  Hartrich  was  stationed  by 


CBS  in  Paris,  where  he  met  Eileen 
O'Connor,  a  lovely  young  American 
girl  who  was  a  professional  dancer 
at  the  Bal  Tabarin  night  club.  They 
were  planning  to  be  married,  but 
CBS  sent  the  groom-to-be  to  Finland 
to  cover  the  Russian  invasion.  By 
the  time  he  returned  to  Paris  for 
the  invasion  of  France,  Eileen  had 
gone  to  Ireland.  Then  the  war  called 
Hartrich  to  Berlin  and  Eileen  came 
home  to  America.  Finally,  a  month 
or  so  ago,  Hartrich  was  given  per- 
mission to  leave  Berlin  for  the  United 
States.  All  the  boats  and  planes  were 
booked  solid  for  months,  but  he 
stowed  away  on  a  liner,  and  when  it 
docked  in  Jersey  City  Eileen  was  on 
the  pier,  waiting  for  him.    They  were 

married  a  few  days  later. 

*       *       * 

About  the  time  you're  reading  this 
— on  January  1,  in  fact — you  may  be 
conscious  that  your  pet  popular  music 
is  missing  from  the  network  pro- 
grams.    Even  more  upsetting,  several 


■  In  the  Cocoanut  Grove — Mickey  Rooney 
autographs  Eddie  Duchin's  recording 
of  the   popular  song,   "Our   Love  Affair." 


favorite  musical  programs  may  dis- 
appear from  the  air  entirely  then. 
If  either  of  those  things  happens,  you 
can  blame  the  quarrel  between  the 
networks  and  the  American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publish- 
ers, which  controls  the  performing 
rights  on  most  of  America's  popular 
music.  As  this  issue  of  Radio  Mirrob 
goes  to  press,  the  fight  has  been 
going  on  for  several  months,  and 
there  is  still  no  sign  of  weakening  on 
either  side.  Here's  a  way  for  you  tc 
know,  the  night  of  January  1,  if  th« 
quarrel  has  been  settled  peaceably  oi 
if  the  ASCAP  music  has  been  barred 
from  the  air:  Listen  to  Amos  'n 
Andy.  If  their  program  is  introducec 
by  the  theme  song  which  has  becom( 
familiar  over  a  decade  of  broadcast- 
ing, you  needn't  worry — your  pro- 
grams will  continue  without  notice- 
able change.  But  if  Amos  'n'  Andj 
have  a  new  theme  song,  expect  plentj 
of  musical  shows  to  turn  dramatic 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


■  Writer's  daughter  joins 
Mary  Marlin  cast — Pat 
Crusinberry,  daughter  of 
Jane  Crusinberry,  author 
of  the  daily  NBC  serial. 


X 
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Can  your  Beauty  really  be  Re -Born? 
"Yes!" 

"In  your  NEW- BORN -SKIN!'' 


Just  under  your  present  surface  skin ...  a  New-Born 
Skin  is  coming  to  life.  Will  it  have  a  New- Born 
beauty?  Let  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  help  to  make 
it  smoother,  lovelier ...  so  your  New-Born  Skin  may 
make  you  younger  looking  when  it  comes  to  view. 

WOMEN  eagerly  ask  . .  ."Is  it  true?. .  .Will  I  have  a 
New-Born  Skin?"  Yes  .  .  .  sooner  than  you  know,  the 
skin  you  see  and  touch  today,  will  be  gone,  flaked  away. 
For  underneath  this  surface  skin,  new  beauty  is  awaken- 
ing in  the  young  skin  which  is  growing  to  life,  and  prepar- 
ing to  replace  your  older  and  worn-out  skin  of  today. 

Will  this  New-Born  Skin  flatter  you  .  .  .  will  it  be  love- 
lier . . .  will  it  make  you  look  younger? 

Your  New-Born  Skin  can  bring  a  revelation  of  beauty 
to  your  face,  if  you  will  let  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream 
help  nature  gently  remove  the  flakes  of  old  skin  .  .  . 
soothingly  to  clear  and  cleanse  away  surface  impurities. 
Only  then  can  your  New-Born  Skin  emerge  in  all  its 
beauty  and  all  its  glory! 

These  dry  flakes  are  the  villains  that  can  rob  your  New- 
Born  Skin  of  beauty.  They  keep  your  face  powder  from 
looking  smooth.  They  can  and  do  make  you  look  older. 

My  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  permeates  these  flakes  of  old 
skin.  Dirt  and  impurities  are  loosened  so  they  can  be  gently 
whisked  away.  Rough  spots  caused  by  dryness  seem  to 
vanish.  You  can  prove  this  if  you  will  use  Lady  Esther 
4-Purpose  Cream  at  least  twice  every  day,  and  above  all, 
just  before  you  powder.  How  soft  your  skin  will  feel!  How 
smooth  your  powder  will  look !  For  Lady  Esther  4-Purpose 
Face  Cream  makes  your  skin  look  smooth  and  helps  you 
to  keep  your  accent  on  youth! 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  Your  Face  Cream 

See  if  he  doesn't  agree  that  only  the  finest,  purest  face 
cream  can  help  your  New-Born  Skin  to  be  as  beautiful  as 
it  can  be!  See  if  he  doesn't  tell  you  that  every  word  Lady 
Esther  says  is  true . . .  that  her  cream  removes  the  dirt, 
the  impurities  and  drab,  dry  skin  particles.  That  it  re- 
freshes your  skin  and  helps  Nature  to  refine  your  pores. 

Try  my  Cream  at  my  expense.  Let  it  reveal  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  future  loveliness  that  may  be  yours. 


The  Miracle  of  Reborn  Skin 

Your  skin  is  constantly  wearing  out — 
drying — flaking  off  almost  invisibly.  But 
it  is  immediately  replaced  by  new-born 
skin — always  crowding  upward  and  out- 
ward. Lady  Esther  says  you  can  help 
make  each  rebirth  of  your  skin  a  true 
Rebirth  of  Beauty ! 


FEBRUARY,    1941 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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■  Southern  gentlewoman  and  popu- 
lar   WBT    star    is    Mary    Davant. 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Telling  about 
the  Woman's  World  over  station  WBT 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day morning  at  8: 15  is  Mary  Davant, 
a  little,  dark-haired  Southern  woman 
with  amazing  vitality.  She's  been  on 
the  WBT  staff  for  a  year,  and  has 
built  up  a  tremendous  popularity, 
due  partly  to  her  charming  voice  and 
partly  to  the  unending  stream  of 
new  features  which  she  is  forever 
adding   to   her   programs. 

Mary  has  been  interested  in  the 
theater  ever  since  she  was  a  school 
girl  in  Tennessee.  After  college  she 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Memphis 
Little  Theater,  of  which  she  was 
president  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1929  she  was  chosen  to  represent  her 
city  in  the  Belasco  Tournament  of 
Little  Theaters  in  New  York  City, 
and  won  an  award  in  the  leading  role 
of  a  one-act  play. 

Mary  didn't  want  to  be  a  profes- 
sional actress,  though.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Allison  Davant,  prominent 
Southern  cotton  broker,  and  her  most 
important  job  was  creating  a  home  for 
him  and  their  son.  After  the  Davants 
moved  to  Charlotte,  however,  she 
continued  her  Little  Theater  work  as 
a  hobby,  directing  and  acting  in 
various  plays.  This  was  work  that 
eventually  led  her  to  radio. 

Mary  is  one  of  Charlotte's  most 
smartly-dressed  women,  and  you'd 
never  guess  from  h°r  appearance  that 
she  is  the  mother  of  a  nineteen-year- 
old  son. 

She  is  also  mistress  of  ceremonies 
on  another  WBT  program,  Young 
America.  On  this  show  she  gives 
talented  young  people  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  a  chance  to  perform 
— acting,  singing,  or  playing  a  musi- 
cal instrument — on  the  air.  Her  in- 
terest in  them  doesn't  stop  there, 
either.  She  says,  "Words  of  encour- 
agement and  confidence  from  others 
do  wonders  in  bolstering  the  courage 
of  ambitious  young  students.  I  know 
— I  was  one." 

She  also  spends  a  great  deal  of  her 
time  in  seeking  out  Carolina  women 
who  have  accomplished  worthwhile 
things  against  heavy  odds.  Then  she 
tells  of  their  achievements  on  her 
program,  believing  that  thus  she  is 
encouraging  them  to  continue  and  at 
the   same   time   inspiring   others. 
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PITTSBURGH  —  Radio  has  many 
programs  conducted  for  the  special 
benefit  and  interest  of  shut-ins — but 
KQV,  Pittsburgh,  has  one  that  is 
conducted  by  a  shut-in  as  well. 

Frank  Stilley,  heard  every  Sunday 
morning  at  10  over  KQV,  is  twenty- 
six  years  old.  He  weighs  only  sixty- 
four  pounds.  He  can't  walk,  or  move 
his  hands,  or  turn  his  head.  He  is 
almost  completely  helpless,  a  victim 
of  the  disease  called  arthritis.  And 
yet,  known  to  thousands  of  listeners 
as  "Cheerie  Chatter,"  he  brings  com- 
fort to  those  who  are  much  more 
fortunate  than  he. 

Frank  Stilley's  story,  and  the  story 
of  the  radio  program  that  he  has 
built  out  of  a  wheel-chair,  is  another 
chapter  to  add  to  the  amazing  saga  of 
what  courage  and  the  will  to  live  can 
create  out  of  physical  pain. 

One  morning,  when  he  was  twelve, 
Frank  woke  up  to  find  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  out  of  bed.  Long  months 
of  hospital  treatment  followed,  and 
gradually  he  improved  to  the  point 
where  he  could  drive  his  own  car 
with  the  aid  of  braces  and  walk  with 
crutches.  But  when  he  was  seven- 
teen the  stiffness  and  pain  returned, 
this  time  for  good.  Doctors  told  him 
frankly  there  was  nothing  they  could 
do  to  help  him. 

But  nothing  could  stop  Frank 
Stilley  from  helping  himself — and 
helping  others  to  help  themselves. 
Four  years  ago  he  broached  the  idea 
of  a  radio  program  for  shut-ins  by  a 
shut-in  to  KQV,  and  the  station  gave 
him  fifteen  minutes  a  week  to  work 
with.  His  cheerful  philosophy  soon 
made  him  a  favorite. 

On  his  programs  Frank  reads 
poetry  and  campaigns  vigorously 
against  people  who  stare  at  the  han- 
dicapped and  refuse  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  live  normal  lives.  A  num- 
ber of  celebrities  have  been  his 
guests  at  the  microphone,  and  he  re- 
ceives bags  full  of  mail. 

Frank  refuses  to  be  a  real  shut-in 
himself,  and  broadcasts  his  program 
from  the  KQV  studios,  not  his  home. 
He  travels  to  and  from  the  studios  in 
a  wheel  chair  of  his  own  invention. 
It  is  a  card  table  chair  with  two 
wagon  wheels  in  the  front  and  two 
casters  in  the  back,  and  in  it  he  cov- 
ers lots  of  territory. 

A  dramatic  actor  of  distinction  is 
Stinky,  Del  Sharbutt's  dog.  He 
proved  this  one  day  when  Del  took 
him  to  a  broadcast  of  the  CBS 
Martha  Webster  program,  for  which 
Del  is  the  announcer.  At  one  point 
in  the  script  actor  Ray  Collins  was 
supposed  to  walk  away  from  a  table, 
calling  his  dog.  No  actual  dog-bark 
was  needed,  but  just  before  the 
broadcast  they  decided  to  use  Stinky, 
just  for  fun.  If  he  didn't  bark  when 
Ray  called — well,  no  harm  was  done. 
Stinky,  a  bright-eyed  Scotty,  watched 
Ray  at  the  microphone,  perked  up 
his  ears  when  Ray  called  "Here, 
Fido!" — and  barked,  precisely  on  cue. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  repeated  his 
flawless  performance  later  in  the  day, 
on  the  rebroadcast  to  the  West.  ' 


You  can  really  win  money  now  by 
submitting  questions  to  the  Informa- 
tion Please  quiz  program.  Questions 
used  on  the  show  bring  $10  apiece, 
instead  of  the  former  $5;  and  ques- 
tions that  stump  the  experts  are 
worth  an  additional  $25,  instead  of 
$10,  to  those  who  sent  them  in. 


■    T.  Charles  Cafferty  campaigns 
for    symphonic    music    on    KDYL 


SALT  LAKE  CITY— Because  he 
was  convinced  that  many  people 
would  welcome  an  hour  of  serious 
music  late  in  the  evening,  instead  of 
an  unbroken  succession  of  dance 
bands,  Thomas  Charles  Cafferty  has 
become  one  of  station  KDYL's  most 
important  personalities. 

T.  Charles,  as  he  prefers  to  be 
called,  is  a  Westerner,  having  been 
born  in  Anaconda,  Montana,  nearly 
twenty-six  years  ago.  When  he  was 
six  his  family  moved  to  Butte,  and 
there  Tom  grew  up.  He'd  hardly 
started  going  to  school  when  he  dis- 
covered that  he  loved  music  and 
wanted  to  be  a  violinist — and  not  the 
hill-billy  kind,  either.  For  twelve 
years,  he  took  his  lessons  seriously, 
and  emerged  at  seventeen  as  the 
president  of  the  Montana  Music  As- 
sociation. 

About  this  time  in  his  career  Mr. 
Cafferty — he'd  recently  acquired  the 
"Mr."  to  go  with  his  new  dinner 
jacket  and  his  six  feet  two  inches  of 
height — decided  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation out  West.  He  went  to  Los 
Angeles  Junior  College,  and  one  of 
his  extra-curricular  activities  there 
was  to  manage  a  ping-pong  center 
where  one  of  the  regular  customers 
was  Bing  Crosby. 

Maybe  it  was  Bing  who  first  put 
the  idea  of  radio  into  his  head.  Any- 
way, when  he  returned  to  Butte 
after  receiving  his  diploma  from  the 
Junior  College,  he  tried  to  sell  in- 
surance but  his  heart  wasn't  in  it. 
For  four  months  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  haunting  the  premises  of  station 
KFBB  at  Great  Falls.  Every  day 
they  shooed  him  away,  but  he  per- 
sisted, and  at  last  one  of  the  regular 
announcers  had  to  go  to  a  hospital 
with  sinus  trouble,  and  the  station 
gave  Tom  his  chance.  Occasional  ad- 
ditional assignments  followed,  and 
finally  he  was  put  on  the  KFBB  staff. 
A  year  there,  a  year  at  KFBK,  Sac- 
ramento, and  another  year  at  KOH, 
Reno,  brought  him  to  KDYL,  where 
he  proudly  bears  the  title  of  Musical 
Commentator. 

Early  in  1940  Tom  conceived  the 
idea  of  displacing  some  of  KDYL's 
late-at-night  popular  music  with  the 
classics.  Symphonic  Serenade,  of 
which  he  is  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Now  YOU  can  give  your 
skin  screen  star  care  — 
right  in  your  own  home 

Lovely  Loretta  Young  shows  you  just 
how  screen  stars  protect  million-dollar 
complexions.  Now  you  can  give  your 
skin  regular  beauty  facials  just  as  they 
do.  You'll  find  Active-Lather  Facials 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap  remove  dust, 
dirt,  stale  cosmetics  thoroughly — 
help  you  keep  skin  smooth! 


Milder! 

Costly  Perfume! 
Pure! 
ACTIVE  lather! 

9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars-clever  women  every where-use  it  to  protect  loveliness 
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The  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Arthur 
Co  n  a  n  Doyle 
meets  the  radio 
counterparts  of 
the  famous  Sher- 
lock  Holmes 
characters  his 
father  created — 
left  to  right, 
Doyle,  Nigel 
Bruce,  Mrs.  Doyle, 
Basil    Rathbone. 


Stepmother 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


some  of  John's  burden.  So,  before 
Gen  left  to  look  for  an  apartment  in 
town,  Kay  had  virtually  become  a 
partner  in  the  venture. 

And  Kay  found  herself  being  happy 
for  the  first  time  in  weeks.  Hope 
was  in  her  heart.  She  could  see  the 
future  a  little  more  clearly. 

She  was  so  excited  and  elated,  that 
she  was  totally  unprepared  for  John's 
opposition.  "Kay,  I  can't  have  you 
working,  supporting  me!  I  can't!" 
She  tried  very  hard  to  see  it  from 
his  point  of  view,  but  somehow,  prac- 
tical considerations  got  in  the  way 
of  her  sympathy.  She  was  willing  to 
admit  that  her  working  might  be  a 
blow  to  his  vanity  and  that,  perhaps, 
people  might  be  given  the  impression 
that  they  were  worse  off  than  they 
really  were.  However,  it  made  her 
a  little  impatient  to  see  the  way 
John's  mind  was  working.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  they  were  in  no  position 
for  false  pride. 

So,  she  and  Gen  had  gone  ahead 
with  the  shop.  And  already,  whether 
it  proved  to  be  a  success  or  not,  its 
effect  on  all  their  lives  was  wonderful. 
She  was  feeling  like  a  new  person. 
And  gradually,  John's  opposition  had 
died  down.  Sometimes,  he  would  even 
forget  that  he  was  supposed  not  to 
approve  and  he  would  get  as  en- 
thusiastic as  she  was. 

Kay  smiled  as  she  thought  of  his 
excitement  when  Gen  had  brought 
the  first  batch  of  sketches  for  his 
approval.  It  had  amused  Kay  to 
watch  Gen  win  him  over.  "After  all," 
Gen  had  said,  "all  sensible  women 
dress  for  men.  Seems  to  me  a  man 
should  be  consulted  about  what  he 
likes  to  see  on  a  woman." 

KAY  stood  up  and  went  back  into 
the  shop  to  see  how  the  painter 
was  doing.  He  had  finished  one  wall 
and  was  busy  on  the  second.  Kay 
leaned  against  the  door  frame,  watch- 
ing him.  The  paint  brush  made  a 
pleasant,  swishing  sound  and  the 
smell  of  turpentine  and  paint  was 
pungent   and   heady. 

Suddenly,  as  she  watched,  the 
painter  seemed  to  break  up  into  little 
ripples  before  her  eyes.  Then,  he  dis- 
appeared entirely.  The  soft  sound  of 
his  paint  brush  was  magnified  into  a 
hammering   on   her   ear  drums. 
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I'm  going  to  faint,  she  thought  with 
amazing  clarity.  She  clutched  at  the 
door  and  with  a  tremendous  effort 
kept  herself  from  falling. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Fair- 
child?" 

She  struggled  toward  the  sound  and 
in  a  moment  she  could  make  out  the 
painter's  face. 

"I — I  don't  know,"  she  murmured. 
"It  must  be  the  paint." 

"Yeah,"  the  man  said  cheerfully. 
"It's  pretty  strong.  Some  people  can't 
stand  it.  Now,  take  my  wife,  for  in- 
stance. She  can't  bear  the  smell  of 
paint.  It  ain't  so  bad  most  of  the 
time,  but  when  she's  having  a  baby — 
one  whiff  and  she  keels  right  over." 

This  time,  Kay  let  the  surging,  ring- 
ing  blackness   close    down    over    her. 

WHEN  she  awoke,  she  was  in  her 
own  bed  and  Gen  was  bending 
over  her. 

"Oh,  Kay,"  Gen  was  saying.  "Dar- 
ling.     What  happened?" 

Kay  turned  her  face  away.  "How 
did  I  get  here?"  she  asked. 

"I  brought  you,"  Gen  said.  "The 
painter  carried  you  to  the  car  and 
up  here.  How  do  you  feel  now?  Shall 
I  call  the  doctor?" 

"No!"  Kay  cried  frantically.  "No! 
No!  I'm  all  right,  really.  It  must  have 
been  the  smell  of  paint." 

Gen  lowered  the  blinds  and  tiptoed 
out  of  the  room.  Left  alone,  Kay 
faced  the  situation  dismally.  There 
was  little  doubt  now  about  it.  She 
was  going  to  have  a  baby. 

"I  don't  want  it!  I  don't  want  it!" 
she  cried,  beating  her  clenched  fists 
on  the  bed. 

This  was  the  fear  that  had  driven 
her  away  from  David.  This  was  the 
fear  that  had  made  her  promise  her- 
self never  to  marry.  It  was  this  ter- 
ror that  John's  calm  sensibility  and 
strength  had  lulled  to  rest,  until  she 
had  forgotten  it  completely. 

Now  she  remembered  her  father. 
And  her  brother.  Her  child  would 
be  like  that.  She  would  watch  it  grow 
up.  And  all  the  while,  she  would  be 
waiting  for  it  to  happen,  for  the  fits 
of  depression,  the  dark,  heavy  gloom 
to  settle  over  her  child's  mind.  She 
would  see  her  bright,  clever  child, 
turning  morose  and  despondent  and 
she   would   be   powerless   to   help   it. 


And  she  would  lie  awake  nights,  won- 
dering whether  her  child  would  go 
the  way  her  father  did,  trying  to  beat 
the  oppressive  weight  on  his  mind  by 
drowning  it  in  drink,  or  whether  it 
would  be  like  her  brother,  slowly  es- 
caping further  and  further  from  liv- 
ing until  he  found  the  final  escape 
in  death. 

No!  She  couldn't  bear  it.  She 
would  kill  herself.  That  would  be 
better.  Anything  would  be  better 
than  bringing  a  child  with  such  an 
inheritance  into  the  world. 

The  downstairs  door  slammed. 

"Darling,"  John  called  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  "What's  wrong?  Mattie 
says  you're  ill." 

"No,"  Kay  called  back.  "I'm  all 
right.  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute." 

She  washed  her  face  with  cold 
water,  meanwhile  gathering  her  scat- 
tered wits.  She  realized  suddenly  that 
she  would  have  to  tell  John  about  the 
baby,  but  how  was  she  to  find  a  way 
to  explain  the  fear  that  was  in  her 
heart? 

John  ran  to  meet  her  and  caught  her 
hands  in  his.  "You're  so  pale,  darling. 
Are  you  sure  you're  all  right?" 

Kay  smiled  and  nodded.  "I  just  got 
a  little  dizzy  from  the  paint  at  the 
shop,  that's  all.   I'm  better  now." 

"Well,"  John  said,  beaming  at  her. 
"That's  one  thing  you  won't  have  to 
worry  about  any  more — working.  You 
can  take  it  easy  from  now  on." 

"John!     You've  got  a  job!" 

yES — I  mean,  no — I  mean,  not  ex- 
actly," John  stammered.     Then  he 
laughed  at  himself.    "Listen  to  me — " 

"But,  John,  if  it's  not  a  job — -what 
is  it?" 

"Well,"  John  said  seriously,  "the 
members  of  the  Reform  Committee 
have  asked  me  to  be  their  candidate 
for  Mayor.  What  do  you  think? 
Should  I  accept?" 

"Oh,  John!  Should  you  accept!" 
Kay  thought  her  heart  would  burst 
from  its  beating.  "It's  wonderful!  Sit 
down  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

John  held  her  hand  fast,  while  he 
talked.  And  there  was  such  strength, 
such  hope  behind  his  words.  He  spoke 
with  pride,  but  it  was  the  pride  of  a 
man  who  has  been  given  something 
important  to  do  and  knows  he  can 
handle  it.  She  could  almost  feel  his 
confidence  like  a  tangible  thing  about 
him.  And  she  forgot  in  this  moment 
of  pleasure  that  there  was  fear  in  her. 

He  told  her  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  this  newly  formed  Reform  Com- 
mittee because  of  his  reputation  for 
integrity  and  honesty.  The  Committee 
was  planning  a  wide-sweeping  clean- 
up of  Walnut  Grove.  Somehow,  that 
amused  Kay  a  little.  After  her  ex- 
periences in  Chicago,  she  couldn't  im- 
agine what  there  could  be  in  a  quiet, 
little  town  like  this  that  needed  clean- 
ing up. 

John  told  her  who  the  Committee 
members  were  and  Kay  wondered 
idly  why  all  Reform  movements  al- 
ways seemed  to  attract  the  same  sort 
of  people.  They  were  mostly  small 
businessmen,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the 
usual  teachers  and  ministers  and  a 
few  zealous  spinsters. 

"You'll  have  to  help  me  write  my 
speeches,"  John  said.  "I  want  them 
to  be  good.  And  I'm  not  much  of  a 
politician." 

"That's  probably  why  you'll  be 
elected,"  Kay  said. 

"The  first  thing  we're  going  after 
is  the  gangster  element  over  on  the 
East  Side,"  John  said.  "I'll  get  all  the 
data  on  that — " 
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"Oh,  John,"  Kay  laughed.  "Gang- 
sters. They're  nothing  but  petty 
thieves  and  bad  boys.  Besides,  I  think 
you're  going  about  that  the  wrong 
way.  After  all,  it's  not  those  bad, 
little  boys  that  are  important.  It's 
the  conditions  that  make  them  that 
way,  that  you  should  go  after.  The 
slums,  the  poor  factory  conditions,  the 
unemployment." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  John  said 
thoughtfully.  "I'll  talk  it  over  with 
the  Committee  tomorrow." 

Kay  felt  a  vague  sense  of  irritation. 
Why  did  Reform  Committees  always 
behave  the  same?  She  had  never 
heard  of  one  that  had  ever  attacked 
a  problem  at  its  real  source.  They 
always  made  a  lot  of  noise  and  fuss 
about  surface  things  and  let  the  real 
issues  be  handled  by  someone  else. 
Well,  if  she  had  anything  to  do  with 
John's  campaign — and  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would — he,  at  least, 
would  not  waste  his  time  ineffectually. 

That  same  evening,  John  accepted 
the  candidacy  and  by  the  next  morn- 
ing, everyone  in  town  had  heard  or 
read  about  it.  Andy  Clayton  printed 
the  news,  of  course,  right  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Journal.  As  she  read  it, 
Kay  had  a  feeling  that  something  was 
wrong.  Andy  seemed  very  noncom- 
mittal about  the  whole  thing.  It  was 
the  straightest  piece  of  reporting  Kay 
had  ever  seen.  Just  the  information 
that  a  Committee,  made  up  of — and  a 
list  of  names — had  been  formed  and 
had  nominated  for  Mayor,  John  Fair- 
child. 

DUT  when  she  turned  to  the  editorial 
^  page,  Kay  had  a  jolt.  Reading 
Andy's  editorial,  she  remembered  her 
own  irritation  of  the  evening  before. 
Only  Andy  wasn't  irritated.  He  was 
downright  suspicious  and  he  said  so. 
He  asked  a  lot  of  questions  in  that 
short  editorial.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  it  had  suddenly  become  necessary 
to  have  a  Reform  Committee  in  Wal- 
nut Grove.  He  pointed  out  that  over  a 
period  of  five  years  there  had  been  no 
noticeable  rise  in  crime  or  vice.  And 
why,  if  they  were  a  Reform  Com- 
mittee with  any  sincerity  of  purpose, 
did  they  start  out  by  attacking  the 
petty  gangster  element  on  the  East 
Side?  Why  didn't  they  get  at  the 
real  civic  problems,  which  were  re- 
sponsible? The  slums,  the  factories, 
the  unemployment?  Andy  wrote  that 
he  hated  to  think  this,  but  he  couldn't 
help  remembering  that  flashy  gestures 
like  this  were  the  sort  of  tactics 
generally  used  by  politicians  to  get 
votes  and  cover  up  their  real  ac- 
tivities. 

Suddenly,  Kay  was  worried.  She 
didn't  like  the  implications  of  that 
editorial.  She  had  no  doubts  of  John's 
integrity,  for  he  was  no  politician, 
much  less  a  crooked  one.  But  she  saw 
very  clearly  what  a  perfect  front  he 
would  make  for  unscrupulous  men. 
His  very  reputation  would  be  their 
best  weapon.  And  what  would  hap- 
pen to  John,  if  Andy  carried  his 
curiosity  too  far  and  exposed  the  Re- 
form Committee  as  a  fraud? 

So,  instead  of  going  to  the  dress 
shop,  as  usual,  Kay  drove  down  to 
the  Journal  office.  She  considered 
Andy  Clayton  one  of  her  best  friends 
and  she  had  always  thought  he  was 
fond  of  John.  What  she  intended  to 
do,  she  didn't  quite  know.  But  she 
was  determined  to  stop  Andy's  news- 
paper criticism,  if  she  could. 

"You're  just  the  person  I  want  to 
see,"  Andy  said  as  soon  as  he  caught 
sight  of  her.    "What  is  going  on  up 
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Golden  Bar  or  Golden  Chips, 

Fels-Naptha  Soap  goes  after  dirt  in  a 
determined  way  that  no  pale,  weak-kneed 
soap  can  hope  to  equal.  For  reaching 
under-the-surface  dirt,  for  loosening 
ground-in  grime,  there's  nothing  like 
golden  soap  plus  naptha,  the  thorough, 
persistent,  gentle  cleaner.  GOLDEN 
soap  plus  naptha — .rWf -Naptha ! ! 


with  Clothes 


Fels-Naptha  Soap  is  more  than  just 
an  able  dirt  remover.  This  richer,  golden 
soap  literally  'floats  away'  the  clinging  dirt 
particles  that  only  soap  and  naptha  working 
together  can  really  loosen.  So  it's  plain  com- 
mon sense  to  wash  your  sheerest  washable 
things  the  Fels-Naptha  way.  The  strenuous 
rubbing  that  ruins  delicate  fabrics  is  unnec- 
essary when  Golden  Soap  and  Gentle 
Naptha  go  to  work.  And  Fels-Naptha 
is  specially  kind  to  hands,  too. 


It's  worth  knowing  that  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  works  well  in  any  kind  of  water,  hot 
or  cool,  hard  or  soft— that  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
Chips  are  actually  'non-sneeze'.  They  were 
the  very  first  to  eliminate  powdery  dust  that 
irritates  your  nose.  Whether  you're  buying 
bar-soap  or  box-soap,  tell  your  grocer  you 
want  FELS-NAPTHA.  For  free  intro- 
ductory bar  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  write 
Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  9-B,  Phila., 
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Why  Most  Girls1  Hand  Skin  Needs  Special  Care 


NATURE  scamped  a  bit  on  your  hand 
skin  —  made  it  less  oily;  easily  cheated 
of  its  natural  softening  moisture. 

All  the  more  reason  to  use  Jergens  Lotion 
regularly!  It's  the  easy  way  to  furnish  your 
skin  with  new  skin-softening  moisture. 

Two  ingredients  in  Jergens  are  used  by 
many  doctors  to  help  dry,  rough  skin  to 
adorable  smoothness.  No  stickiness!  More 
girls  use  Jergens  now  than  any  other  Lotion. 
Such  a  simple  way  to  cultivate  heart-winning 
soft  hands!  Regular  use  helps  prevent  morti- 
fying roughness  and  chapping.  Start  now 
to  use  Jergens  Lotion.  50j£,  25j£,  100,  $1.00. 


FREE/ ..  PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  3520  Alfred  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Let  me  see  how  soon  Jergens  Lotion  helps  me  have 
lovable,  soft  hands.  Send  purse-size  bottle,  free. 
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at  your  house?  Who's  responsible  for 
this  Reform  Committee?  Whose  idea 
was  it?    John's?" 

"No,  of  course  not,"  Kay  answered. 

"That's  the  funny  thing  about  it," 
Andy  Clayton  said.  "I've  had  my  best 
reporters  out  on  the  story  and  nobody 
seems  to  know  who  thought  up  this 
brilliant  idea  of  a  Reform  Committee 
all  of  a  sudden.  Not  even  the  Com- 
mittee members  know — or  they're  not 
telling.  But  I'll  find  out,  believe  you 
me." 

"But,  Andy,"  Kay  said,  "I'm  wor- 
ried— I  mean  about  John.  He's  so 
happy  about  this  thing,  he  believes  in 
it  so  much — if  anything  should  go 
wrong,  I  don't  know  what  he'd  do." 

Andy  patted  her  shoulder  and 
smiled  gently.  "Leave  it  to  me,"  he 
said.  "I've  known  John  all  his  life 
and  I  wouldn't  do  anything  to  hurt 
him.  You  know  that.  But,  if  there 
is  something  phoney  about  this  set-up, 
he'd  best  know  it  now,  right  away, 
before  he  gets  in  too  deep  to  back 
out.  Now,  you  be  a  good  girl  and 
run  along  and  let  me  do  my  detective 
work.  Of  course,  if  you  can  find  out 
anything  from  John — you  know,  who 
puts  up  the  money  for  the  campaign 
and   such   things — I'd   appreciate   it." 

Andy's  attitude  upset  her.  It  re- 
awakened the  vague  uneasiness  she 
had  felt  when  John  first  announced 
his  nomination,  but  it  did  nothing  to 
clarify  matters.  Andy's  suspicions  ap- 
parently had  the  same  amorphous 
foundation  as  her  own  distrust  had 
had  and  the  only  reason  she  could 
see  for  not  dismissing  the  whole  thing 
as  foolish  was  the  fact  that  they  both 
had  the  feeling  that  something  was 
wrong.  But  no  matter  how  she 
searched  for  a  clue,  she  could  find 
nothing. 

TO  get  away  from  her  strange  sense 
of  impending  danger  to  John, 
she  buried  herself  in  the  last  minute 
preparations  for  the  opening  of  the 
shop.  She  kept  herself  as  busy  as 
possible,  even  insisting  that  Gen  go 
to  Chicago  to  pick  up  the  exclusive 
models  that  had  been  made  for  them, 
while  she  stayed  behind  and  arranged 
the  fashion  show  they  had  planned  for 
their  opening. 

She  wrote  invitations  to  the  right 
women.  She  planned  refreshments 
and  ordered  them.  She  rehearsed  Peg 
and  two  of  her  young  friends,  who 
were  to  act  as  mannequins.  She  wrote 
advertisements  and  a  special  feature 
story  on  fasbions  for  the  Journal. 
She  worked  feverishly,  driving  herself 
to  exhaustion,  so  that  she  could  be 
sure  of  sleeping  when  she  finally  went 
home  at  night.  She  didn't  want  to 
think — about  anything,  about  John 
and  the  Reform  Committee,  or  about 
the  baby,  whose  existence  was  now 
beginning  to  make  her  more  and  more 
uncomfortable.  She  felt  she  mustn't 
brood  on  these  things,  that  did  no 
good.  She  must  wait  until  she  knew 
what  had  to  be  done  and  then  do  it. 

At  last,  the  shop  was  opened. 
Thanks  to  Gen's  genius  as  a  designer, 
it  caught  on  immediately.  Practically 
every  woman  Kay  had  invited  to  the 
opening  ordered  something.  And  it 
wasn't  just  a  momentary,  opening- 
day  success,  either.  For,  as  the  days 
went  by,  their  business  kept  increas- 
ing. Even  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  they  showed  a  margin  of  profit. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that 
Andy  Clayton's  investigations  began 
to  bear  fruit.  He  called  Kay  and  told 
her  what  he  had  discovered.  It  was 
pitifully  little,  but  it  was  enough  to 
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prove  that  there  were  some  grounds 
for  their  suspicions,  even  though  they 
still  didn't  know  what. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  fits  in,"  Andy 
said  over  the  phone,  "but  there's  been 
a  lot  of  extra  money  circulating 
around  over  on  the  East  Side.  I've 
checked  on  reported  robberies  and 
asked  a  few  questions  from  people 
I  know  at  the  bank,  but  I  can't  find 
out  where  those  thugs  got  all  that 
money.  See  if  you  can  find  out  from 
John  what  the  Reform  Committee's 
doing  with  the  campaign  funds." 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Andy  to 
give  her  this  assignment,  but  Kay  had 
no  idea  of  how  to  go  about  question- 
ing John.  If  she  still  had  been  a  news- 
paper woman  and  not  his  wife,  she 
would  simply  have  gone  to  John  and 
asked  him  point  blank.  Reporters 
were  known  for  their  impudence,  and 
frequently,  they  got  their  best  results 
through  just  such  surprise  tactics.  But 
she  was  no  longer  a  reporter.  And 
John  was  her  husband  and  she  was 
trying  to  help  him  without  his  knowl- 
edge. 

But,  think  as  she  would,  she  couldn't 
find  any  tactful  way  to  broach  the 
subject.  So,  finally,  she  did  just  ask 
John  point  blank  whether  he  had  any 
idea  of  how  much  money  the  Reform 
Committee  was  spending  on  the  cam- 
paign and  how  it  was  spending  it. 

"But  why  do  you  want  to  know  this, 
Kay?"  John  asked. 

And  she  was  forced  to  explain.  She 
had  to  tell  him  how  worried  she  had 
been,  and  how  curious  Andy  Clayton 
was. 

OH,  so  that's  it!"  John  said.  "Andy 
Clayton,  eh?  The  Walnut  Grove 
Crusader.  I'm  certainly  surprised  to 
hear  that  you've  been  working  be- 
hind my  back  with  him  in  this  mud- 
slinging  campaign  of  his.  I  thought 
you  had  better  sense.  Don't  you  real- 
ize that  Andy  Clayton's  just  trying  to 
build  up  circulation  by  whatever 
means  falls  into  his  hands?  And 
there's  nothing  like  a  political  cam- 
paign to  revive  the  circulation  of  a 
paper.  But  just  to  set  your  mind  at 
rest,  I'll  show  you  what  we've  been 
doing  with  the  campaign  funds.  It  so 
happens  that  I  have  all  the  figures 
here." 

And  he  had  shown  her.  Everything 
was  accounted  for,  down  to  the  very 
stamps  used  for  the  business  of 
the  Reform  Committee.  Nevertheless, 
Kay's  mind  was  not  set  at  ease.  Nor 
did  Andy  Clayton  believe  that  he 
had  been  wrong  in  his  original  sus- 
picions. But  they  both  realized  that 
they  could  do  nothing  for  John,  that 
he  would  never  believe  them,  until 
they  had  full  and  conclusive  evidence 
to  put  before  him — before  it  was  too 
late. 

The  time  was  growing  short,  now. 
Kay  and  Andy  spent  long  hours  pour- 
ing over  the  fragmentary  reports 
brought  in  by  Andy's  reporters.  They 
speculated,  followed  leads  down  blind 
alleys,  they  matched  stories,  trying  to 
untangle  the  truth  from  the  mass  of 
gossip  and  electioneering  slander. 
And  slowly,  very  slowly,  they  began 
to  make  some  sense  out  of  it  all. 

One  thing  began  to  stand  out  more 
and  more  clearly.  Everything  could 
be  traced  back  to  Matthew  Clark  or 
his  son-in-law,  Jim  Shannon.  It  was 
Clark's  money  that  was  circulating 
on  the  East  Side.  And  it  was  Clark 
who  was  pulling  all  the  strings. 

But  why?  They  had  to  find  out 
why.  And  they  had  to  find  out  fast. 
Andy  set  his  best  reporter  on  Clark's 
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New  "ONE-JAR"  Beauty  Treatment  soon  helps  your 
Complexion  to  Inviting  Smoothness,  helps  against  dull,  Dry  Skin 


CLEAR,  fine  skin,  smooth  as  satin!  So 
easy-  for  you  to  cultivate  now,  with 
this  new  Jergens  Face  Cream! 

All-purpose  cream — so  "right"  for  every 
type  of  skin,  it's  endorsed  by  Alix,  famous 
creator  of  lovely  fashions. 

Use  this  one  new  Jergens  Face  Cream 
every  day:  ( I )  for  expert  cleansing;  (2)  to 
help  soften  your  skin;  (3)  for  a  smooth 
finish  for  powder;  and  (4)  as  a  lovely 
Smooth-Skin  night  cream  to  help  against  dry 
skin.  You  know,  very  dry  skin  may  tend 
to  wrinkle  early  and  so  look  old  too  soon. 

You  owe  this  delightful  new  cream  to 
Jergens  skin  scientists,  who  make  the  pop- 
ular Jergens  Lotion  for  your  soft  hands. 
Have    "kissable"    skin;    use    this    simple 
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USERS  PRAISE  IT! 

Walter  Winchell  intro- 
duced Jergens  Face  Cream 
on  the  air.  Thousands 
tried  this  new  cream. 
"Smooths  dry  skin  amaz- 
ingly," writes  Mrs.  Betty 
Gordon,  New  York  City. 
"My  skin  looks  fresh  and 
clear.  I  heartily  praise 
Jergens  Face  Cream." 
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Goldilocks  was  brightening  up 
her  smile  with  delicious  Den- 
ty  ne  the  day  she  found  the  home 
of  the  three  bears.  Of  course 
she  tried  their  chairs,  their  beds 
and  their  porridge — and  you've 
never  seen  three  madder  bears. 

ButGoldilocksflashedherlovely 
smile  and  said"  Any  way,porridge 
won't  make  your  teeth  shine." 

"But  it's  nice  porridge,"  wailed 
the  big  bear. 

"And  not  chewy  enough,"  said 
Goldilocks.  "Now  Dentyne  has 
an  extra  firmness  that  helps  pol- 
ish teeth  and  makes  them  gleam. 
It  strengthens  jaw  muscles — 
firms  up  your  gums.  Here  try 
some." 

"M-M-M,"  said  the  little  bear. 
"It's  delicious.  That  nice  cinna- 
mon taste  is  different — and  extra 
good." 

"Right-O,"  laughed  Goldilocks, 
"and  note  the  flat  handy  pack- 
age. It  slips  neatly  into  purse  or 
pocket.  More  smiles  to  you  and 
brighter  ones  —  with  Dentyne." 

Moral:  Help  your  teeth  stay 
lovely  and  sparkling  by  chew- 
ing Dentyne  often.  Get  a  flavor- 
tite  package  today. 

6  INDIVIDUALLY  WRAPPED 
STICKS  IN  EVERY  PACKAGE 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  WHITE ...  MOUTH  HEALTHY 
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trail.  And  gradually,  all  too  slowly 
for  Kay's  impatience,  the  truth  began 
to  take  shape. 

They  found  out  that  Clark  had  been 
the  moving  light  behind  the  creation 
of  the  Reform  Committee.  He  had 
kept  carefully  in  the  background,  but 
it  had  been  his  suggestion  that  John 
be  nominated.  They  had  no  legal 
proof  of  any  of  this.  They  pieced 
it  together  painfully  from  a  hint 
dropped  here  and  a  word  dropped 
there.  They  discovered  that  Clark's 
plan  was  to  strike  a  last-minute  blow 
at  John,  by  discrediting  his  ability, 
perhaps  even  charging  him  with  ir- 
regularities at  the  bank.  Clark  thought 
he  had  a  perfect  weapon  there.  John 
had  played  right  into  his  hands  by 
hiding  the  real  reason  for  his  resig- 
nation. 

As  election  day  drew  nearer,  the 
opposition  began  to  open  its  attack 
on  John.  Every  day,  sly  hints  of 
startling  disclosures  to  come  were 
dropped.  John's  character  was  at- 
tacked. His  having  been  without  a  job 
for  so  long  was  being  mentioned  more 
and  more  often. 

AND  the  Reform  Committee  sudden- 
ly dropped  into  the  background. 
There  were  no  more  speakers  making 
speeches  glorifying  John.  There  were 
no  more  brass  bands  and  street  cor- 
ner rallies.  No  one  spoke  in  his  de- 
fense. He  was  isolated,  left  alone,  to 
defend  himself  as  best  he  could. 
Kay  wanted  desperately  to  reassure 


The  people  clamored  for  vengeance. 
And  the  indignant  citizens  marched 
on  Matthew  Clark's  house. 

Kay  was  frightened  by  this  up- 
heaval. She  had  expected  a  violent 
reaction,  but  not  anything  like  this. 
Frantically,  she  phoned  Andy  Clay- 
ton. 

"Andy,  can't  you  stop  them?  You 
must!"  she  cried. 

Mrs.  Clark  had  stopped  the  crowd. 
She  had  come  to  the  door  and  stood 
there  before  them  and  something 
about  the  dry-eyed  sorrow  in  her 
face  had  quieted  them  down  as  no 
Militia  could  have  done. 

"You  can  go  away  now,"  she  had 
said.  "He's  not  here.  He'll  never  be 
here — or  anywhere — again.  He's  paid 
for  his  crimes.  Let  him  rest  in  peace." 

Somehow,  Clark's  suicide  threw  a 
pall  over  the  city.  The  people  were 
no  longer  angry.  They  were  just 
stunned.  Jim  Shannon  left  town  and 
no  one  saw  him  go. 

Elections  were  held,  but  they  were 
the  quietest  elections  the  city  had 
ever  seen.  John  was  elected  unani- 
mously. 

John  was  very  humble.  His  victory 
seemed  to  mean  less  to  him  than  the 
discovery  of  all  Kay  had  done  for 
him.  He  knew  now  that  without  her 
help,  he  could  never  have  won.  He 
would  have  been  made  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  city. 

Somehow,  he  wasn't  capable  of  put- 
ting any  of  this  into  words.  But  Kay 
understood.    She   could  see   it  in   his 
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John,  but  she  didn't  dare.  She  was 
afraid  that  in  his  righteous  indigna- 
tion, John  might  go  to  the  Reform 
Committee  and  denounce  them  pub- 
licly. If  he  did  that,  she  and  Andy 
would  never  have  a  chance  to  get  the 
real  proof  they  needed. 

Then,  only  three  days  before  elec- 
tion, the  whole  thing  broke.  Andy 
Clayton  got  all  the  evidence  he  need- 
ed. He  turned  the  entire  issue  of  the 
Journal  over  to  an  expose  of  the 
crooked  politics  that  had  been  bleed- 
ing the  people  of  Walnut  Grove  for 
years. 

It  was  all  there.  Clark's  connection 
with  the  administration  and  the  party 
machine,  which  over  the  years  had 
built  up  such  a  complicated  system 
of  graft  and  cover-up,  that  it  would 
take  months  for  auditors  to  straight- 
en out  the  city's  affairs.  Clark's  ma- 
nipulations of  government  relief 
funds,  his  misuse  of  the  money  in  his 
bank — and  his  having  forced  John  to 
resign  so  that  John  would  not  come 
across  his  embezzlements — his  mis- 
direction of  State  appropriations  and 
taxes.  And  finally,  his  double  dealing 
in  having  John  nominated  so  that  he 
could  ensure  the  re-election  of  his 
own  candidate  and  thus  make  sure 
that  his  speculations  would  not  be 
uncovered. 

Walnut  Grove  went  mad.  Towns- 
people stood  about  on  the  streets  in 
excited  groups,  waving  their  news- 
papers and  shouting  for  justice.  The 
Mayor  sent  for  the  Militia  and  under 
its  protection  escaped  from  the  city. 


eyes,  feel  it  in  the  way  he  held  on 
to  her. 

She  held  fast  to  him.  She  wanted 
to  show  him  she  understood,  that  he 
didn't  have  to  tell  her.  She  wanted 
to  show  him  how  happy  she  was  to 
have  him  again,  fully  and  completely 
hers.  She  wanted  to  give  him  some- 
thing, something  great  enough  to  show 
her  gratitude  for  his  gift  of  himself. 

"John,"  she  whispered  softly,  care- 
fully, not  to  break  the  warm  bond 
between  them.  "I — I  can  tell  you  now 
— I'm   going  to   have   a   baby." 

His  face  glowed  as  though  there 
were  a  light  behind  his  eyes.  He 
didn't  speak.  He  just  touched  her 
face,  gently  and  with  wonder.  The 
last  barrier  between  them  vanished 
and  they  were  one. 

ONLY  later  did  Kay  realize  the 
magnitude  of  what  she  had  done. 
In  her  unthinking  gesture  of  giving 
herself  completely,  of  binding  John 
to  her  with  knowledge  of  the  child 
she  was  bearing  him,  she  had  forever 
closed  off  any  chance  of  ever  telling 
him  the  whole  truth. 

Not  tell  him?  How  could  she  let 
him  go  on  living  in  this  blissful  ex- 
pectancy, knowing  the  horrible  reality 
he  would  have  to  face  one  day? 


How  can  Kay  tell  John  of  her  secret 
fear — her  dread  that  having  a  baby 
would  be  a  tragedy?  Don't  miss  the 
next  instalment  of  this  moving  drama 
of  a  second  wife  and  the  problems 
she  faces— in  the  March  Radio  Mirror. 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

and  "The  Very  Thought  of  You,"  has 
set  up  a  rigid  schedule  of  work.  His 
band  plays  nightly  in  Chicago  and 
by  the  first  of  the  year  will  probably 
shift  to  New  York  and  the  Waldorf 
Astoria.  There  are  records  to  be 
made  for  Columbia,  and  the  Friday 
night  sponsored  stints.  Whenever  he 
has  a  chance,  Ray  is  performing  some 
benefit  affair  for  his  former  country. 

MOST  people  have  always  labored 
under  the  false  impression  that 
Ray  Noble  was  England's  best  known 
dance  band  leader.  Ray  came  here  in 
1934  but  before  that  time  his  London 
records  had  blazed  a  trail  for  him. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  states  Ray, 
"In  those  days  most  English  dancers 
hardly  ever  heard  of  me.  Jack  Hyl- 
ton,  Ambrose,  and  Carroll  Gibbons 
were  the  popular  chaps." 

Actually  Ray's  job  was  a  thankless 
one.  He  was  popular  music  director 
for  His  Master's  Voice,  a  recording 
company.  He  directed  the  standard 
studio  band  and  played,  as  he  says, 
"all  the  tunes  Hylton  and  Ambrose 
turned  down." 

But  record  collectors  in  New  York 
soon  smoked  him  out  and  found  a  few 
of  his  platters  that  were  imported 
covered  with  dust  in  small,  swank 
phonograph  stores.  Word  got  around. 
Pretty  soon  the  Victor  Company  re- 
issued some  of  Noble's  efforts. 

Two  of  these  were  "Japanese  Sand- 
man" and  Noel  Coward's  "Mad  About 
the  Boy."  Record  experts  still  insist 
newer  discs  hardly  top  these  1934 
relics.  Both  records  still  sell  if  be- 
lated enthusiasts  can  find  them. 

Several  U.  S.  booking  agencies 
made  inquiries  about  this  mysterious 
English  jazzist.  Would  he  cross  the 
seas  and  bring  his  band? 

But  Noble,  under  a  long  term  con- 
tract to  the  London  record  company, 
turned  these  offers  down,  until  one  of 
the  record  officials  spoke  to  him: 

"Ray,  we  believe  you  should  accept 
one  of  these  offers.  Take  a  three 
months  leave  of  absence.  Hang  the 
contract.  If  you  stay  in  the  States 
five  months,  you'll  stay  forever.  If 
you  fail,  you  still  have  a  job  here." 

Noble  hasn't  forgotten  those  words. 
He  tries  to  apply  the  same  philosophy 
to  the  people  who  work  for  him. 

When  the  American  agents  first 
learned  that  Noble  never  had  a  band 
of  his   own  they   were  disappointed. 

"Then  I  explained  to  them  that  it 
was  better  this  way.  It  would  have 
been  tough  bringing  a  band  over  due 
to  union  restrictions.  So  when  I  came 
to  New  York  all  I  had  with  me  were 
a  baggage  load  of  arrangements,  my 
wife,  singer  Al  Bowlly,  and  Bill 
Harty." 

The  next  few  weeks  all  Ray  saw  of 
New  York  were  musicians'  hideaways 
on  Broadway  and  in  Harlem,  smoke- 
filled  rehearsal  halls,  and  breathless 
tipsters  who  showered  praises  on 
some  unknown  trombonist  or  trumpet 
virtuoso  yet  unrecognized.  Invariably 
these  undiscovered  musical  gold 
mines  would  be  playing  in  Staten 
Island,  Newark  or  Brooklyn  and  Ray 
would  scurry  around  New  York  and 
Jersey  only  to  meet  up  with  some 
hopeless  amateur. 

Then  a  quiet,  bespectacled  young 
musician  came  to  the  rescue.  Rated 
around  radio  row  as  a  musician's 
musician,  Glenn  Miller  had  a  knack 
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BLONDES!  *»  3 

questions  settle  a  vital  problem 


MRS.  HUNTINGTON  ASTOR,  the  former  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  who  devotes  much 
time  to  the  cause  of  the  Musicians'  Emergency  Fund,  is  a  lovely  ash  blonde. 
She  chooses  Pond's  Light  Natural  because  it  matches  her  complexion  perfectly. 
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hen  trying  to  choose  the 
right  powder  shade  for  your- 
self, you  need  ask  yourself  only 
three  questions. 

1.  Shall  I  make  my  skin 
fairer? 

2.  Shall  I  keep  it  the  same 
shade? 

3.  Shall  I  deepen  its  color? 

The  matter  comes  down  to  this: 
Do  you  look  your  most  attrac- 
tive when  your  skin  has  delicate 
baby-pink  tones? 

Are  you  lovelier  when  your  skin 
has  creamy  shades  that  contrast 
with  the  dark  lights  in  your  eyes? 
Does  a  warmer,  rosier  shade 
make  your  face  bewitching  against 
your  honey-pale  hair? 

You  will  answer  "yes"  to  one 
of  these  questions — and  Pond's  3 
superlative  blonde  shades  will  pro- 
vide you  with  the  right  shade  for 
your  effect. 

A  delicate  pink  shade  — 
Light  Natural — our  lightest  shade. 
It  matches  the  transparent  skin  of 


ash  blondes.  Pure  blondes  love  it 
because  it  lightens  their  skin. 
A    light    powder,   but 

creamier,  with  less  pink — Rose 
Cream  (Natural).  The  most  popu- 
lar of  the  blonde  shades  because  it 
tones  in  so  perfectly  with  the  aver- 
age blonde  skin.  Many,  very  many, 
darker  blondes  use  it  to  add  deli- 
cacy and  lightness  to  their  color- 
ing. Red  blondes  who  want  to  tone 
down  their  color  use  it  to  add  a 
needed  creamy  glow  to  their  skin. 

A  warm  sunny  shade  with 
a  rosy  glow  over  it — Sunlight. 
Girls  who  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  are  blondes  or  bru- 
nettes find  it  matches  their  skin. 
Other  blondes  use  it  because  it 
gives  warmth.  Sophisticated 
blondes  are  particularly  fond  of 
the  exotic  depth  it  gives  their  skin. 

Pond's  Powders  give  a  smooth- 
as-baby-skin  finish  to  your  face. 
They  keep  away  shine  for  hours 
without  giving  that  powdered  look. 

Blondes  will  find  their  3  shades 
grouped  together  on  the  counter. 
And  Brunettes  will  find  their  4 
brunette  shades. 


Pmp    Write  to  Pond's,  Dept.  8RM-PB,  Clinton,  Conn., 
'      ^^    and  state  whether  you  are  a  blonde  or  a  brunette— 
you  will  receive  generous  samples  FREE. 

Copyright,  1940.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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HaeniPsen 


KEEPS  GRIP  ON  SELF  AS  HUSBANDS 
PENCIL-SHARPENING  INVENTION  COLLAPSES, 
LITTERING  RUG  WITH  SHAVINGS 


BUT  IS  RELIEVEP  THAT  TRUSTy  BlSSELL 

DOES  ITS  JOB    BEAUTIFULLy  

FOR  FAST,  THOROUGH  CLEAN-UPS 


VOICES  APPROVAL  THAT  BlSSELL'S 
HI-LO  BRUSH  CONTROL  ADJUSTS  ITSELF 
AT  ONCE  TO  NAP- LENGTH  OF  ANY  RUG. 


REPEATS  FOR  UMP-TEENTH  TIME, 

"EASY-EMPTYING  BlSSELL  IS  WONDERFUL 

FOR  ALL  DAILY  SWEEP-UPS  -  SAVINS 

VACUUM  FOR  WEEKLY  GOINGS- OVER/* 


THRILLED  NO  END  AS  BlSSELL'S  NEW 

"STA-UP"HANDLE  STANDS  By  ITSELF, 
ALLOWING  SUDDEN  RUSH  TO  TELEPHONE 


See  the  better  Bissell  models  at 
your  dealer's  from  $32$  to  $750 


BlSSELL  SWEEPERS 

Smee  QUICKLY -Empty  EASILY 

BlSSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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Here's  A  180-Page  Book  Packed  With  New 

BEAUTY     SECRETS 


Make  yourself  even  more  beautiful.  Not 
by  magic,  but  by  adhering  to  the  startling 
secrets  revealed  by  Helen  Macfadden,  in 
her  exceptionally  practical  book.  Help 
Yourself  to  Beauty. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  discover 
how  the  famous  beauties  of  the  stage, 
screen  and  society  maintain  their  alluring 
complexions.  You  can  learn  how  to  bring 
luscious,  colorful  results  to  the  most  com- 
monplace face.  How  to  lend  sparkle  to 
your  eyes,  glow  to  your  cheeks,  vividness 
to  your  lips.  Yes,  you  can  learn  how  to 
develop  your  beauty  to  glamorous  pro- 
portions by  merely  following  the  simple, 
eusy  instructions  contained  in  Helen  Mac- 
fadden's  new  book,  HeVp  Yourself  to 
Beauty. 

Helen  Macfadden's  amazing  book  tells 
you  how  to  banish  skin  defects — discusses 
creams — gives  you  many  complexion  tips 


Send  For  Your  Copy  Today 

— tells  you  how  to  control  your  figure — 
how  to  add  beauty  to  your  hair — how  to 
beautify  your  eyes — hints  on  how  to  wake 
up  a  lazy  skin — how  to  accent  your  per- 
sonality by  make-up — how  to  use  rouge 
and  powder  properly — how  to  choose  col- 
ors best  for  you — tells  how  screen  stars 
acquire  allure — how  to  improve  facial 
outlines — how  to  cultivate  personality — 
how  to  be  a  lovelier  you! 

The  price  of  this  splendid  180-page 
cloth-bound  book  is  only  $1.00,  but  you 
need   send   no    money   with   your    order. 

Mail  your  order  to  address  below  today 
and  we  will  send  the  book  by  return  mail. 
Upon  delivery  pay  the  postman  $1.00, 
plus  postal  charges. 

Macfadden  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RM2.  205  E.  42d  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
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for  organizing  good,  solid  bands. 
Quickly  but  carefully  Miller,  with  the 
aid  of  several  other  American  bands- 
men canvassed  Tin  Pan  Alley,  gave 
the  harried  Englishman  a  top-notch 
crew.  Miller  stayed  on  as  key  ar- 
ranger and  assistant  conductor. 

Ray's  first  assignment  was  to  open 
the  lofty  Rainbow  Room  in  Radio 
City.  This  was  followed  by  a  string 
of  commercials,  recordings.  But 
American  efficiency  and  high  pressure 
wore  the  Britisher  to  a  frazzle.  After 
two  and  a  half  years  he  was  ready 
to  throw  in  the  sponge. 

Then  early  this  year  Ray  was  ready 
to  try  again.  He  had  become  used  to 
hustle  and  bustle,  subways  and  tough 
cabbies,  3-minute  breakfasts,  and  5- 
minute  lunches.  He  began  to  like 
hot  dogs  instead  of  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding. He  became  an  American  citi- 
zen and  went  the  whole  hog. 

A  new  band  was  organized, 
launched,  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  a 
few  months  was  among  the  country's 
favorite  bands. 

The  Nobles  live  comfortably  in  one 
of  Chicago's  swank  North  Side  apart- 
ments. Theirs  was  a  childhood  ro- 
mance. Ray  was  born  and  lived  in 
a  rambling  English  house  in  Brigh- 
ton, near  London.  Gladys  was  the 
dark-haired  little  girl  who  lived  next 
door.  They  played  together,  went  to 
school  together,  and  twelve  years 
ago  were  married.  It's  been  a  happy 
marriage,  too.  Typically,  their  only 
domestic  trouble  in  Chicago  has  been 
in  getting  the  landlord  to  put  up  with 
their  three  Scotch  terriers. 

OFF  THE   RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

You'll  Find  Out:  That's  the  name  of 
Kay  Kyser's  new  picture  and  all  the 
big  bands  have  rushed  to  record  the 
many  fine  Johnny  Mercer-Jimmy  Mc- 
Hugh  tunes.  Tommy  Dorsey  (Victor 
26770)  and  brother  Jimmy  (Decca  3435) 
thump  out  "You  Got  Me  This  Way,"  my 
favorite,  while  Kay  himself  does  a  rol- 
licking version  of  "The  Bad  Humor 
Man"  for  Columbia.  Swingiest  of  the 
lot  is  Bob  Crosby's  "Got  a  One  Track 
Mind"    (3434). 

Down  Argentine  Way;  You're  Nearer 
(Victor  26765)  Leo  Reisman.  Give  this 
bushy-haired  maestro  better  than  aver- 
age tunes  and  he's  unbeatable. 

Yesterthoughts ;  Handful  of  Stars 
(Bluebird  10893)  Glenn  Miller.  Another 
Victor  Herbert  melody  revived.  Last 
year  it  was  "Indian  Summer."  Kenny 
Baker  also  gives  it  a  try  (Victor  26768). 

Our  Love  Affair;  We  Three  (Decca 
3416)  Casa  Loma.  The  correct  way  to 
play  a  couple  of  good  tunes.  Kenny 
Sargent  sings  flawlessly. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Java  Jive;  Do  I  Worry?  (Deccs 
3432)  Ink  Spots.  Close  harmony  tribute 
to  coffee.  Don't  think  the  Sanka  people 
will  approve  but  Ink  Spot  fans  will 
One  of  the  best. 

House  of  Morgan;  Lost  Without  Yoi 
(Victor  26751)  Lionel  Hampton 
Hampton  forsakes  drums  and  pianc 
and  concentrates  on  the  vibraharrj. 

Special  Delivery  Stomp;  Keepin'  My 
self  For  You  (Victor  26762)  Artie 
Shaw's  'Gramercy  Five.  Fast,  unusua 
quintet  that  should  give  Shaw  new  fans 
Relax  with  Vincent  Youman's  lovely 
almost  forgotten  tune  on  the  reverse. 

Rhumboogie;  Million  Dreams  Ag< 
(Decca  3396)  Woody  Herman.  Harlen 
collated  with  Havana  with  good  results 
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Love  Shy 


(Continued  from  page  21 ) 


paid  the  driver  and  came  up  in  the 
elevator  with  me,  and  since  I  knew 
Mother  would  be  in  bed,  I  asked  him 
to  come  in. 

In  the  kitchen  we  put  the  coffee- 
pot on  the  stove,  and  I  found  some 
crackers  and  cheese.  I  looked  up  smil- 
ing from  arranging  them  on  a  plate 
and  met  his  eyes.  There  was  a  quest- 
ing, longing  look  in  them.  And  sud- 
denly his  arms  were  around  me,  his 
lips   seeking  mine. 

In  the  burning  warmth  of  that  first 
kiss,  I  thought  I  had  lost  all  other 
sense  and  for  one  beautiful,  intoxi- 
cating moment  there  was  no  fear,  to 
overcome  my  happiness.  But  then 
reason  returned  and  I  was  powerless 
to  check  the  sheer  fright  which  made 
me  stiffen,  turn  my  head  away  from 
his. 

He  released  me  at  once.  "I'm  sorry," 
he  said  curtly,  and  I  knew  from  his 
tone  that  he  was  hurt,  that  he  hadn't 
expected  me  to  show  such  a  complete 
and  violent  revulsion. 

YOU  don't  understand!"  I  cried.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  have  him  think 
his  touch  was  repellent  to  me — for  it 
wasn't.  That  moment  in  his  arms  had 
been  almost  unbearably  sweet.  I  had 
wanted  to  respond  to  him — had  re- 
sponded to  him;  but  my  unconquer- 
able instinctive  reserve  then  had 
made  me  turn  away.  Even  now  I  was 
longing  to  go  back  into  his  arms,  to 
press  close  to  him.  I  could  scarcely 
explain  to  myself — how  could  I  ever 
explain  to  him? 

I  tried.  I  said,  "Please  don't  think 
I  didn't  want  you  to  touch  me — to 
kiss  me.  It's  only  that — only  that  all 
my  life  I've  been  afraid  of  people.  Of 
their  touch,  of  their — their  attention. 
I've  always  wanted  not  to  be  noticed. 
Or — no,  that's  not  right — I  haven't 
wanted  not  to  be  noticed,  but  some- 
thing inside  me  has  always  made  me 
shrink   away — " 

He  interrupted.  "Yes,  I  know.  I've 
read  your  publicity,  Ardith.  The  shy- 
est girl  in  radio.  It's  not  bad,  either. 
Garbo's  made  a  good  thing  of  it  for 
years.  And  you  do  it  beautifully.  You 
were  wonderful  in  the  restaurant, 
with  Bert  and  Claire.  But  you  can 
drop  it  with  me." 

"It's  true,  though!"  I  burst  out. 
"You  don't  think  I'd  act  like  that  if 
I  didn't  have  to,  do  you?  It's  torture 
to  me  not  to  be  able  to  look  people 


in  the  eyes,  talk  to  them  naturally!" 

"But  you're  being  ridiculous!"  he 
said.  He  was  beginning  to  believe  me, 
and  the  necessity  for  believing  me 
made  him  angry.  "Oh,  of  course  all 
of  us  have  a  little  bit  of  that — of  self- 
consciousness,  lack  of  poise,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  But  we  conquer 
it.   We  don't  let  it  ruin  our  lives." 

"I've  tried  to  conquer  it,"  I  said, 
fighting  to  keep  back  the  tears.  "I 
hoped  that  when  I  was  a  success  on 
the  air  it  might  go  away.  But  it  didn't. 
And  I  hoped  when  we — you  and  I — 
got  to  be  such  good  friends  I'd  learn 
from  you  how  to  be  more  .  .  .  more 
sure  of  myself.  .  .  ." 

"You  poor  kid."  I  heard  him  mur- 
mur after  a  moment.  Then,  again,  I 
was  in  his  arms,  but  this  time  there 
was  no  passion  in  his  embrace,  noth- 
ing but  comfort. 

Comfort,  yes.  But  he  left  a  few 
moments  later,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  not  the  same.  He  was 
too  healthily  normal  to  understand 
my  obsession.  He  would  comfort  me 
as  he  might  have  comforted  a  child, 
but  by  needing  that  comfort  I  had 
lost  him. 

Numbly,  I  crept  to  bed.  and  lay 
awake  for  hours,  knowing  that  love 
had  come  to  me  and  that  I  had  lost  it. 
He  could  have  loved  me,  I  said  to 
myself,  over  and  over.  He  could 
have  loved  me,  but  now  he  can't,  be- 
cause he  thinks  of  me  as  strange, 
mentally  unhealthy,  a  freak.  A  girl 
who  is  afraid  of  people!  No  wonder 
he  had  left  as  soon  as  he  could ' 

The  rest  of  the  week  dragged  by. 
I  didn't  see  Tom,  nor  hear  from  him. 
And  on  the  day  of  the  rehearsal,  only 
a  wave  and  a  smile  from  across  the 
room,  and  later  a  few  moments  of 
casual,   unimportant  talk. 

I  could  expect  nothing  else.  I  knew 
that.  Still,  I  couldn't  suppress  a  feel- 
ing of  desolation.  That  brief  period 
of  knowing  Tom  and  being  his  friend 
had  opened  a  door  into  a  vista  of  j 
happiness  I  had  never  known  before.  ! 
It  was  hard  to  find  the  door  shut  in 
my  face,  and  try  to  return  to  my  old 
drab  life. 

Tom  Foran  was  full  of  surprises, 
though.  The  following  week,  after 
the  broadcast,  he  asked  me: 

"Could  you  possibly  make  it  for 
dinner  with  me  tomorrow  night? 
I've  been  so  busy — but  the  show  I 
was  going  to  announce  tomorrow  has 


One  thrilling 
Thursday,  when 
the  Pot  O'Gold's 
wheel  went  round 
and  round,  Mr. and 
Mrs.  Chas.  Darnell 
of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
were  $3700  richer. 
Horace  Heidt 
shows  them  how 
it's  done. 


~~  J \   you  &>«§  to  have  hair  thai 
invites  admiring  glances     .  the  kin< 
that  sparkles  with  a  brilliant  iusiei 
use  Nestle  Colorinse.  What  a  thrilling 
difference  .  .  and  how  economic, 
only    five    cents    a    rinse.    Nestle 
Colorinse  is  not  an  ordinary  dye  nor 
a  bleach  .  .  washes  out  with  sham 
pooing.  If  your  hair  looks  dull,  dry . 
lifeless  .  .  select    one    of   tin 
Colorinse'  shades    to    enhance    the 
beauty  of  your  hair.  Ask  to  see  the 
Colorinse   Color    Chart    at    beaut] 
counters.    For     best     results     with 
Colorinse     use     Nestle     Shani| 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

To  Win  A  Rich  Reward 


ENTER    THIS    TRUE    STORY 
MANUSCRIPT    CONTEST    TODAY! 

MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  INC., 
announces  another  great  true  story 
manuscript  contest  with  the  attendant 
rich  rewards  for  writers  of  acceptable  true 
stories. 

It  begins  on  Thursday,  January  2, 1941,  and 
ends  on  Monday,  March  31,  1941.  Eight  big 
prizes  ranging  from  $500  up  to  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  $1,000  will  be  awarded  for 
successful  true  stories  submitted.  Perhaps 
yours  will  be  among  them. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  enter  because  you  have 
never  tried  to  write  for  publication.  Al- 
ready Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
paid  out  over  $650,000  in  prizes  for  true 
stories,  largely  to  persons  who  never  before 
had  tried  to  set  a  story  down  on  paper.  What 
they  did  you  too  should  be  able  to  do. 

So  start  today.  Select  from  your  memory 
a  story  from  your  own  life  or  which  took 
place  in  the  life  of  a  relative  or  acquaint- 
ance. Write  it  simply  and  clearly  just  as 
it  happened.  Include  all  background  infor- 
mation such  as  parentage,  surroundings  and 
other  facts  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a 
full  understanding  of  the  situation.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  speak  plainly. 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a  story  of 
tragedy,  happiness,  failure,  success,  love  tri- 
umphant or  love  disdained,  if  it  contains  the 
gripping  interest  and  human  quality  we  seek 
it  will  receive  preference  over  tales  of  less 
merit  regardless  of  how  skilfully  written 
they  may  be.  Judging  on  this  basis,  to  the 
best  true  story  received  will  be  awarded  the 
grand  prize  of  $1,000,  to  the  two  second  best 


the  two  big  $750  second  prizes,  etc.  And  don't 
forget  that  even  if  your  story  falls  slightly 
below  prize-winning  quality,  if  we  can  use 
it  we  will  gladly  consider  it  for  purchase  at 
our  liberal  word  rates,  which  range  upwards 
from  2c  to  5c  per  word.  Unlike  the  eight 
prize  awards  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
number  of  stories  we  can  purchase  if  they 
come  up  to  our  requirements.  ^ 

If  you  have  not  already  procured  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet  which  explains  the 
simple  method  of  presenting  true  stories, 
which  has  proved  to  be  most  effective,  be 
sure  to  mail  the  coupon  today.  In  writing 
your  story  do  not  fail  to  follow  the  rules  in 
every  particular,  thus  making  sure  that  your 
story  will  receive  full  consideration  for  prize 
or  purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story 
send  it  in.  By  cooperating  with  us  in  that 
way  you  can  help  to  avoid  a  last-minute 
landslide,  insure  your  story  of  an  early 
reading  and  enable  us  to  determine  the 
winners  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
This  contest  closes  March  31,  1941. 


PRIZE  SCHEDULE 

First  Prize $1,000 

Second    Prize — 2   at   $750 1.500 

Third   Prize — 5  at  $500 2,500 

8  Prizes $5,000 


►     ►     ►       CONTEST  RULES      <     <     < 


All  stories  must  be  written  in  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives  of 
the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  2500  or  more 
than  50,000  words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use  thin 
i  issue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.    Do  not  roll. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ANYTHING  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
WRITING, THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN  YOUR 
STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  WRITE  TITLE  AND 
PAGE  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 

PUT  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON. OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
REFUSED  OR  MAY  NOT  REACH  US. 

Unacceptable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest. 
BUT  ONLY  IF  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED  WITH 
SUBMITTAL.  If  your  story  is  accompanied  by 
your  signed  statement  not  to  return  it.  if  it  is 
not  acceptable,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
close return  postage  in  your  mailing  container. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  losses 
and  we  advise  contestants  to  retain  a  copy  of 
stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

Within  a  month  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, a  report  or  rejection  notice  will  be  mailed. 
No  corrections  can  be  be  made  in  manuscripts 
after  they  reach  us.  No  correspondence  can  be 
entered  into  concerning  manuscripts  submitted  or 
rejected. 
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Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate purchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision.  If  your  storv  is  awarded  a  prize 
a  check  for  the  balance  due,  if  any,  will  be  mailed 
after  the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be  final 
there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  story  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. 

Submit  your  manuscript  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
direct  and  not  through  an  intermediary. 

With  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  of 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage. 

Manuscripts  submitted  are  considered  for  all 
of  our  magazines  and  we  reserve  the  right  to 
publish  accepted  material  where  best  adapted  to 
our  needs. 

This  contest  ends  Monday,  March  31,  1941. 
Address  your  manuscripts  for  this  contest  to 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Oept.  41C,  Box 
333,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  7. 


■COUPON- 


R.  M.  241 

Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  41 C 
P.  O.  Box  333,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories." 


Name  „ 

Street  _ _ 

Town State 

(Print  plainly.    Give  name  of  state  in  full.) 


been  cancelled,  and  except  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  later  in  the  evening 
I'll  be  free.    How  about  it?" 

I  hesitated,  and  he  smiled  a  little 
tightly.  "And  I  swear,"  he  said,  "I'm 
not  asking  you  out  because  I  think  I 
ought  to.  I'm  asking  you  because  I'd 
like  to  spend  an  evening  with  you." 

He  had  read  my  thoughts  exactly, 
and  I  flushed.  "All  right,  Tom,"  I 
said  quietly. 

This  time  I  didn't  prepare  for  the 
evening  with  such  excitement.  In 
spite  of  what  he'd  said,  I  didn't  see 
any  particular  significance  in  the 
date.  It  couldn't  be  that  he  felt  any 
interest  in  me — not  now,  not  after 
what  had  happened.  He'd  suddenly 
found  himself  with  some  unexpected 
time,  and  out  of  an  impulse  of  kind- 
ness had  asked  me  to  go  out  with 
him.   That  was  all. 

At  dinner  he  said  seriously,  "I've 
thought  a  lot  about  what  you  told  me, 
last  time  we  were  out  together.  I 
think  I  understand,  Ardith.  But  it's 
something  you  ought  to  cure — for 
your  own  happiness." 

"I've  tried,"  I  said.  I  told  him  about 
the  old  days  at  Mrs.  Bridger's,  when 
I  would  summon  every  ounce  of 
courage  I  possessed  to  face  an  audi- 
ence— only  to  fail.  I  told  him  other 
things — of  how  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  I'd  walk  extra  blocks  home  from 
school  to  avoid  a  gang  of  boys  that 
teased  me  by  running  after  me  and 
trying  to  catch  me.  And  of  how,  once 
when  I  was  a  child,  I'd  sung  in  a 
Sunday-school  entertainment,  and  had 
heard  some  older  women,  acquain- 
tances of  my.  mother's,  talking: 

"Little  Ardith  loves  to  show  off," 
one  of  them  had  said,  angrily  amused. 

TOM  nodded  slowly.  "I'm  no  psy- 
chologist," he  said,  "but  that  was 
probably  what  started  it  all.  Things 
that  happen  to  us  when  we're  kids 
can  do  something  to  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  ..." 

He  seemed  thoughtful  as  we  left 
the  restaurant.  I  supposed  he  was 
thinking  about  me,  but  somehow  it 
didn't  help  to  know  that.  I  didn't 
want  the  man  I  loved  to  be  thinking 
of  me  as  a  psychological  problem. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "I've  got  to  run 
over  to  the  Civic  Auditorium.  I'm  on 
the  bill." 

I  marvelled  at  his  careless  way  of 
speaking.  The  charity  benefit  show 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium  was  one  of 
the  city's  biggest  theatrical  events, 
with  society  out  in  all  its  jewels  and 
ermine.  The  audience  was  one  that 
would  test  any  performer — and  yet 
Tom  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner  and 
had  only  just  now  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  appear  there. 

He  made  another  off-hand  sugges- 
tion: 

"It  won't  take  me  long.  Why  don't 
you  come  with  me — you  can  watch 
from  the  wings — and  then  we'll  go 
somewhere  else  if  you  feel  like  it?" 

I  agreed.  Mother  had  gone  to  visit 
some  friends,  and  wouldn't  be  back 
until  late.  In  my  present  mood  I 
didn't  want  to  return  to  a  deserted 
apartment.  Besides — though  I  would 
hardly  admit  it  even  to  myself — that 
world  of  footlights,  of  performers  who 
appeared  before  their  audiences  in 
the  flesh  and  not  as  disembodied 
voices  coming  over  the  air,  was  fasci- 
nating to  me.  Like  a.  child  who  can't 
help  watching  from  across  the  street 
a  party  to  which  she  wasn'i  invited, 
I  couldn't  help  accepting  Tom's  in- 
vitation. 
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Everything  was  turmoil,  backstage 
at  the  Auditorium,  but  Tom  led  me 
to  a  fairly  quiet  spot  in  the  wings 
and  left  me  there,  with  instructions 
not  to  move.  "I'll  be  going  on  soon," 
he  said.  "My  act's  a  monologue,  very 
short,  and  as  soon  as  it's  over  we'll 
get  out  of  here." 

Then  he  was  gone.  An  orchestra, 
unseen  from  where  I  stood,  was  play- 
ing lively  music,  and  a  dozen  girls 
in  spangled  costumes  were  perform- 
ing an  intricate  dance  on  the  stage. 
Beside  me,  a  famous  opera  star  was 
talking  to  an  equally  famous  violinist. 
They  were  both  laughing  at  some 
joke  I  couldn't  understand.  Stage- 
hands rushed  to  and  fro,  and  two  men 
stood  beside  a  huge  switchboard, 
their  hands  on  the  levers  ready  to 
manipulate  the  lights. 

The  atmosphere  was  vital,  electric, 
and  I  felt  my  heart  beat  faster  in  re- 
sponse to  it.  Everyone  seemed  to  be 
busy  except  me.  Everyone  belonged 
here  except  me.  I  was  the  only  one 
who  was  no  part  of  this  spotlighted 
world  of  make-believe.  My  voice  was 
heard  and  loved  by  millions — but  be- 
cause I  was  afraid,  I  was  still  only  a 
voice,  not  a  person. 

Standing  there,  I  had  the  strangest 
feeling — as  if  I  really  were  invisible. 
I  almost  expected  someone  to  come 
along  and  walk  right  through  me. 

THE  dancing  act  came  to  an  end, 
'  and  after  the  girls  had  bowed  to  the 
applause,  Tom  strolled  out  on  the 
stage.  I  edged  a  little  closer  to  listen 
— it  was  hard,  in  the  wings,  to  hear 
what  he  was  saying. 

Snatches  came  to  me.  It  didn't 
seem  to  be  a  monologue,  but  an  an- 
nouncement of  some  kind. 

".  .  .  been  persuaded,  for  the  sake 
of  this  wonderful  cause,  to  break  a 
long-standing  rule  .  .  .  star  you've 
all  heard  on  the  air  .  .  .  beautiful 
young  lady  .  .  .  tonight  makes  her 
very  first  appearance  on  a  stage  .  .  . 
Ladies  and  gentlemen — Miss  Ardith 
Mason!" 

Stunned,  frozen  in  amazement  and 
horror,  I  had  scarcely  taken  in  the 
meaning  of  Tom's  announcement  be- 
fore he  was  leading  me  onto  the  stage. 
I  saw  a  vast  space  of  murmurous 
darkness,  a  fringe  of  brilliant  lights 
at  my  feet.  Applause  beat  against 
my  ear-drums.  The  grip  of  Tom's 
hand  on  mine  was  so  strong  it 
numbed  my  whole  arm — until  I 
turned  and  saw  that  he  was  gone  and' 
I  was  alone  on  that  great  stage. 

Simultaneously  my  eyes  grew 
more  accustomed  to  the  darkness  be- 
yond the  footlights,  and  my  breath 
caught  in  my  throat.  The  theater 
seemed  to  be  one  huge,  living  wall 
of  faces,  rising  tier  on  tier  above  me 
to  an  immeasurable  distance.  And  all 
that  wall  was  swaying  giddily.  .  .  . 

With  a  terrific  effort  of  will  I 
gained  control  of  myself  and  the 
swaying  auditorium  steadied.  I  must 
have  been  on  the  stage  only  a  few 
seconds,  because  the  applause  was 
just  beginning  to  die  out,  but  it 
seemed  like  years.  I  wanted  to  turn 
and  run,  but  my  legs  would  not  move. 

Then  I  saw  the  orchestra  leader,  in 
the  pit,  raise  his  baton  and  look  at  me 
questioningly.  I  could  do  nothing  in 
response,  and  evidently  he  took  it  for 
granted  I  was  ready  to  sing,  because 
he  brought  the  stick  down  and  the 
orchestra  played  the  opening  bars  of 
a  song  I  had  sung  on  the  previous 
evening's  broadcast.  I  recognized  it, 
but  my  throat  was  dry;  I  couldn't 
begin  to  sing  where  I  was  supposed 
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K  a  flavor  shortening 

V^for  pan-frying 

Parkay,  made  by  Kraft,  is  an 
excellent  energy  food  and  a  re- 
liable year  'round  source  of  im- 
portant Vitamin  A.  (8,000  U.S.  P. 
XI   units   in  every   pound.) 
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THE  U.  S.  Government's  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  published  a 
complete  138-page  book  "Infant 
Care"  especially  for  young  moth- 
ers, and  authorizes  this  magazine 
to  accept  readers'  orders.  Written 
by  five  of  the  country's  leading 
child  specialists,  this  book  is  plain- 
ly written,  well  illustrated,  and 
gives  any  mother  a  wealth  of  au- 
thoritative information  on  baby's 
health  and  baby's  growth.  This 
magazine  makes  no  profit  what- 
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ever  on  your  order,  sends  your 
money  direct  to  Washington. 

Send  10  cents,  wrapping 
coins  or  stamps  safely,  to 
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Take   Orders  from   Friends  for   Beautiful 
Dresses  as  Low  as  $1.24  Each 

No   Experience   or   Money   Needed — 
Use  Your  Spare  Time! 

Don't  just  wish  for  money.  Here's  an  amazingly 
easy  way  to  earn  all  the  money  you  want  quickly. 
I  need  ambitious  married  women  (and  a  few  ex- 
ceptional single  women)  in  every  town  to  make  up 
to  $22  in  a  week  demonstrating  and  taking  orders  for 
beautiful  smart  new  Spring  and  Summer  styles  of 
famous  Harford  Frocks. 
I  send  you  ABSOLUTE 
LY  FREE  complete  line 
—  over  125  styles  —  of 
exquisite,  last-minute 
models  featuring  the  very 
newest  fabrics  and  colors 
in  all  sizes,  including 
complete  range  of  extra 
sizes  at  no  increase  in 
price.  Show  them  to 
friends,  neighbors,  every- 
one, and  see  them  flock  to 
give  you  orders  for 
"Most  Gorgeous  Dresses 
and  Sensational  Values." 

Start  in  Your  Own  Home 

No   House-to-House 

Canvassing 

I  show  you  how  to  make  the  game 
brilliant  success  enjoyed  by  thou- 
sands of  other  women.  Mrs.  Lee 
Walker,  Alabama,  earned  $7.30 
one  afternoon  making  a  few 
pleasant  calls  on  neighbors.  Mrs. 
Eva  Mitchel,  Indiana,  earned 
$28.00  Just  showing  Harford 
Frocks  to  a  few  friends.  Over 
1,000,000  satisfied  customers. 
Gorgeous  dresses,  low  as  $1.24 
each.  Women  can't  resist  values. 
Your  opportunity  to  go  into  dress 
business  of  your  own — full  or 
6pare  time — without  penny  of  in- 
vestment. I  supply  everything - 
FREE.    Mail  coupon  below. 

Gorgeous  Style 
Presentation  FREE! 

You'll  be  amazed  and  de- 
lighted with  my  plans  for 
you.  I  send  you  gorgeous, 
elaborate  style  presentation 
with  opportunity  for  steady 
cash  income  and  plso  chance 
to  own  complete  wardrobe  of 
beautiful  dresses  of  your 
selection  and  size  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  OF  A 
PENNY  COST.  No  money 
needed,  now  or  ever.  Rush 
coupon  today.  Be  sure  to 
give  your  age  and  dress  size, 
and  mail  this  quick  action 
coupon  NOW — TODAY! 

Harford    Frocks,   Inc. 

Desk  S-7 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Harford   Frocks,    Inc.,  ^^^^^ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Desk  S-7 

I  want  to  earn  up  to  $22. OO  in  a  week  for  my  spare 
time — and  I  also  want  to  get  my  Spring  wardrobe  free 
of  a  penny  cost.  Please  RUSH  the  big,  complete 
Spring  1941  Style  Presentation  to  me— ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  and  postpaid. 
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I   My  age  is My  dress  size.. 


to,  and  the  leader  began  the  intro- 
duction  again. 

I  looked  in  desperation  into  the 
wings — and  that  was  what  saved  me. 
I  saw  Tom,  and  as  he  met  my  glance 
he  smiled  and  raised  his  two  hands 
into  a  soundless  gesture  of  applause. 
His  bravado  suddenly  infuriated  me, 
bringing  the  realization  that  he  had 
tricked  me  into  this  nightmare  situa- 
tion— and  the  fury  closed  in  upon  my 
fear  and  smothered  it.  I  forgot  those 
people  out  there;  I  remembered  only 
Tom's  laughing,  triumphant  face.  And 
I  began  to  sing. 

I  SANG  the  piece  through,  and  the 
'  applause  was  greater  than  it  had 
been  when  Tom  brought  me  on  the 
stage.  But  I  bowed,  and  ran  off — and 
then  kept  on  running,  out  of  the  the- 
ater, down  the  stagedoor  alley  and 
into  one  of  the  waiting  cabs  lined  up 
on  the  street. 

I  sank  back  on  the  cushions,  almost 
fainting,  and  when  the  cab  drew  up 
in  front  of  my  apartment  house  I  was 
still  trembling  so  violently  I  could 
hardly  get  the  money  to  pay  the  man 
out  of  my  bag.  My  heart  was  ham- 
mering crazily  and  I  was  almost  ill. 

In  the  apartment,  without  turning 
on  the  lights,  I  threw  myself  down 
on  my  bed. 

It  must  have  been  no  more  than 
ten  minutes  later  that  the  house  tele- 
phone buzzed.  I  dragged  myself  off 
the  bed  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
answer  it. 

"Mr.  Foran  to  see  you,  Miss  Mason." 

"I  can't  see  him!"  I  cried.  "Tell 
him  I'm  not  at  home." 

I  went  back  into  the  living  room 
and  turned  on  the  lights.  I  never 
wanted  to  see  Tom  again.  Dragging 
me  onto  that  stage  had  been  too  de- 
liberately cruel,  no  matter  what  he 
hoped  to  accomplish.  It  was  the  trick 
of  a  small  boy  who  delights  in  tortur- 
ing  helpless   animals.    It   was — 

He  was  pounding  on  the  apartment 
door — pounding  steadily,  thunder- 
ously; shouting,  "Ardith!  Let  me  in 
or  I'll  break  this  down!" 

I  stepped  to  the  door  and  flung  it 
open.    Tom  rushed  in. 

"Ardith,  you  were  magnificent!"  he 
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shouted.  He'd  forgotten  his  hat  and 
coat,  his  tie  was  crooked,  his  eyes 
were  sparkling.  "They're  still  ap- 
plauding. Your  name  will  be  in  every 
paper  in  the  city  tomorrow!" 

"I  don't  care  what  they're  doing!" 
I  snapped.  "You  had  no  right  to  do 
that  to  me — knowing  how  desperately 
afraid  I'd  be—" 

He    waved    me    aside.     "Nonsense 
You  weren't  afraid.    You  didn't  have 
time  to  be.   Arid  now  you'll  never  be 
afraid  again." 

"I — "  The  hot  words  died  on  my 
tongue.  It  was  true.  Not  only  that 
I  hadn't  been  afraid — for  I  hadn't 
been,  not  very — but  more  important, 
that  I  would  never  be  afraid  again. 
My  mind  went  racing  back  to  the 
dark  cavern  of  the  auditorium,  the 
blazing  footlights  at  its  lower  rim,  the 
sense  of  people,  hundreds  of  people. 
.  .  .  The  thought  brought  with  it  no 
sensation  of  cold  dread.  I  could  face 
that  audience  again — now — any  time. 

I  wouldn't  let  myself  believe.  "But 
suppose  I  had  fainted — or  run  off  the 
stage,  or  done  something  else  ter- 
rible?" 

He  grew  suddenly  quiet. 

"You  couldn't,"  he  said  slowly. 
"You  couldn't— because  I  love  you 
too  much." 

My  anger,  as  I  stood  there  before 
him,  slowly  ebbed  away,  leaving  me 
weak  and  deflated. 

"I  had  to  do  it,"  he  went  on.  "Don't 
you  see,  Ardith?  I  couldn't  leave  you 
in  that  miserable  state  you  were  in. 
You  wouldn't  ever  have  believed  I 
loved  you,  if  you'd  gone  on  feeling 
self-conscious  and  afraid.  You  had  to 
prove  yourself,  to  yourself,  before 
you'd  ever  believed  enough  in  your 
own  strength  to  credit  my  love.  I 
had  to  take  the  chance  of  letting  you 
fail — even,"  he  smiled  crookedly, 
"even  though  I  knew  if  you  did  you'd 
never  speak  to  me  again." 

"I — see,"  I  said."  "Yes — you  had  to 
do  it.    Thank  you,  Tom." 

He  held  out  his  arms,  and  this  time 
I  went  into  them  of  my  own  free  will, 
bravely,  gratefully— unafraid  of  any- 
thing or  everything,  as  long  as  Tom 
was  there  holding  me. 


ATTENTION,     PLEASE! 

Are  You  One  of  These  Contest  Winners? 

Well,  the  judges  have  finished  the  exhausting  and  difficult  job  of  deciding  the  winners  in 
RADIO  MIRROR'S  photo  contest,  "Your  Child  and  You,"  as  announced  in  the  October  and 
November  issues,  and  which  closed  on  November  12.  Here  is  the  complete  list  of  prizes. 
Our    hearty   congratulations    go   to — 

FIRST   PRIZE— $50.00 

Mrs.    W.    O.    Buehler,    Hamilton,    Ohio 

TWO  SECOND   PRIZES— $25.00 

Howard    Banks,  West  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mrs.   Keith    M.   Grimm,    Detroit,    Michigan 

FIVE   THIRD    PRIZES— $10.00 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Sanders,  Central  City,  Ky.  Mrs.   Gordon    Leisenring,    Denver,    Col. 

Mrs.  Robert  Durant,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Rev.  Willis  J.  Loar,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mrs.   G.   Lachtman,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

TWENTY  $5.00  PRIZES 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Willms,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.J. 
Ray  Johns,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Paul   Kelly,   Raleigh,   N.  C. 
Mrs.   Raymond   Sweeney,   Arlington,    Mass. 
Mrs.  Staley  Richard,  Brunswick,  Maine 
Mrs.    Richard    Senneff,    Mason    City,    Iowa 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Taylor,  W.  Somerville,  Mass. 
Mrs.   Dan   Akard,    Houston,   Texas 
Mrs.  Merrill   R.  Munoi,   Glendale,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Edw.  Koia,  Cedar  Rapids,   lowo 


Mrs.   Martha    Ferry,    Newark,   Ohio 
Mrs.  Wm.  Michaels,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Katherine    Edelbrock,    Los   Angeles,   Cal. 
Mrs.   Earl   Wheeler,   Bradford,   Pa. 
Mrs.  Cecil   H.   Roy,   New  York,    N.  Y. 
Mrs.  H.  Wenner,   East  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Harry   Lester,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Mrs.   H.  L.  Hewitt,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Mrs.   Ruth  Martin,   Brooklyn,   New  York 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Herring,  Baltimore,   Md. 
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Lost — and  Found 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

I  thought  he  wasn't  likely  ever  to 
mention  my  name  again." 

"He  didn't  send  me,"  I  said.  "He 
doesn't  even  know  I'm  here." 

"I'd  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you  if 
I  could,"  she  said  readily,  "but  I 
haven't  any  idea  where  Mrs.  Rennse- 
laer  might  be." 

"Try  to  think  of  something,  Miss 
Cobb,"  I  urged.  "We  have  to  work 
fast  if  we're  going  to  find  Mrs.  Renn- 
selaer  before  she — takes  her  own 
life." 

"Take  her  own  life!"  Julie  was 
scornful.  "Not  that  one!  I  know  that's 
what  Martin's  afraid  of — he  accused 
me  last  night  of  driving  her  to  suicide 
— but  you'll  live  a  long  time  before 
you'll  hear  that  Louella  Rennselaer 
has  killed  herself!" 

Her  frankness  shocked  me.  No 
wonder  Mrs.  Rennselaer  didn't  want 
Martin  to  marry  this  girl,  I  thought, 
but  to  the  girl  herself  I  only  said,  "In 
her  state  of  health — subject  to  heart 
attacks — " 

"Heart  attacks!"  Julie  interrupted. 
"Her  heart  is  as  strong  as  yours — or 
mine." 

"She  had  a  heart  attack  when  Mar- 
tin told  her  you  and  he  were  going  to 
live  alone  after  your  marriage,"  I 
reminded  her. 

JUST  as  she  had  one  when  he  took 
a  job,"  Julie  countered.  "Just  as 
she  has  had  a  heart  attack  every  time 
he  has  shown  a  sign  of  wanting  to  live 
his  own  life.  She's  used  her  heart — 
her  poor,  weak,  naughty  heart  as  she 
calls  it — to  keep  Martin  under  her 
thumb,  dependent  on  her,  dancing 
attendance  on  her  instead  of  standing 
on  his  own  feet.  She  stages  these 
heart  attacks  to  scare  him  into  doing 
anything  she  wants  him  to  do.  Don't 
tell  me  anything  about  Mrs.  Rennse- 
laer's  heart,"  she  concluded  furiously, 
"I've  got  my  own  heart  to  think  of. 
It's  been  broken,  too,  you  know,"  she 
added  with  a  crooked  little  smile. 

But  if  she  was  asking  for  sympathy 
she  didn't  get  it.  "I  read  the  note 
she  left,"  I  said.  "It  was  full  of  her 
love  for  him — her  fear  that — " 

"That  I  was  mercenary  and  selfish, 
would  ruin  •  him,"  Julie  broke  in. 
"That's  what  you  were  going  to  say, 
isn't  it?  And  now  that  you've  seen 
me,  you  believe  it?" 

"I  believe  if  you  love  Martin  you 
should  help  me  find  his  mother,  not 
ridicule  her  love  for  him,"  I  said 
impatiently. 

"I'm  not  ridiculing  her  love  for 
Martin,  Mr.  Keen,"  Julie  said  wearily. 
"I  can  understand  her  feeling  that  he 
is  her  whole  world  because  he's  been 
my  whole  world  ever  since  I  met  him 
— and  still  is.  I'm  just  trying  to  make 
you  see  how  things  are — see  that 
Martin  is  entitled  to  a  life  of  his  own, 
not  just  little  bits  of  it  that  his  moth- 
er has  selected  and  wrapped  up  and 
handed  to  him.  I'm  trying  to  save 
him.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  find 
her  just  as  much  as  Martin  does." 

"It  sounds  more  as  though  you're 
trying  to  save  your  own  pride,"  I 
told  her.  "You're  pretty  sure  he'll 
come  back  to  you  if  his  mother  is 
found,  aren't  you?" 

"I  don't  want  him  back,"  she 
snapped.  "I  want  her  back,  though — 
so  he'll  know  what  a  fraud  she  is, 
know  that  she'd  never  have  the  cour- 


THE  WONDER  CREAM  THAT 
SURPRISED  EVEN  ITS  MAKERS 
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ONLY  a  few  years  ago  a  new  medicated  cream 
was  introduced  to  the  public  as  a  soothing, 
greaseless  skin  cream.  Today  it's  known  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  over  150 
million  jars  have  been  used!  It's  startled  even  its 
makers,  because  of  the  many  different  uses  found 
for  it.  The  name  of  this  cream  is  NOXZEMA 
SKIN   CREAM. 

READ  HOW  IT  MAY  HELP  YOU! 

,   AS  A  BEAUTY  AID:    If  your  skin  is  coarse, 

\/    rough  and  dry,  use  NOXZEMA  as  a  night  cream 

r  and  as  a  protective  powder  base.  It  helps 

smooth  and  soften  the  skin,  keep  powder  on  for  hours. 

,  FOR  POOR  COMPLEXION:  NOXZEMA'S 
\y  special  medication  helps  heal  externally- 
'  caused  skin  blemishes;  its  mildly  astringent 

action  helps  reduce  enlarged  pore  openings. 

y    FOR  CHAPPED  HANDS  AND  LIPS:    Nurses 

l/     were  the  first  to  discover  how  grand  NOX- 
*  ZEMA  is  for  chapped  hands.  Because  chap- 

ped hands  are  CUT  hands  (tiny  cracks  in  skin). 
NOXZEMA's  medication  aids  healing.Try  it  at  night;  see 
how  much  softer,  whiter  your  hands  are  next  morning! 

y   FOR  SHAVING:  For  tough  beards  and  tender 

L'      skin,  apply  soothing,  medicated  NOXZEMA 

before  lathering  or  use  as  a  brushless  shave. 

/    BABIES'  CHAFED   SKIN:    Mothers  report 
^f       it's  remarkable   how  quickly  NOXZEMA 
relieves  "diaper  rash" — aids  in  healing. 

,  .FOR  SCALDS  AND  BURNS,  fever  blisters, 
\/\/  chilblains,  Tired  Aching  feet,  insect  bites 
V  V  —KEEP  NOXZEMA  HANDY!  It  brings  quick, 
grateful  relief!  Get  a  jar  today ! 
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Surveys  shn,  , 

den^a„d^„fmo"y  doctors 
regular/y  to  &«*•  No«01£ 


1  For  a  limited  time  only,  you  can  get  the 
generous  2  5fS  jar  of  NOXZEMA  for  only 
19fL  Get  it  today  and  use  it  for  just  10  days. 
If  you  don't  say  it's  helped  make  your  skin 
look  better  and/ee/ better,  your  money  will 
be  gladly  refunded! 
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,   -a  .n  awful  fuBB  today 
BiXly  »»■■*  »  "^Tbia  a  laxative. 
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he  just  wouldn't  w 
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and  he  was  all-,'   tat  one  bl*e 


norning  Ex"I'"t     t.U  never  have  to 


The  action  of  Ex-Lax  is  thorough, 
yet  gentle!  No  shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after-effects.  Just  an  easy, 
comfortable  bowel  movement  that 
brings  blessed  relief.  Try  Ex-Lax 
next  time  you  need  a  laxative.  It's 
good  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

10*  and  25* 


age  to  kill  herself,  that  she  was  only 
scaring  him  so  he'd  break  with  me 
and  be  mother's  little  boy  again.  And 
it  isn't  right,  Mr.  Keen,"  she  said. 
"I  can  give  Martin  up — give  up  my 
own  happiness — but  I  can't  bear  to 
have  Martin  give  up  his  chance  at 
life."  She  was  sobbing  now,  curled 
up  in  a  large  armchair  with  her  face 
hidden  against  its  worn  back,  and  in 
spite  of  myself  I  began  to  feel  sorry 
for  her. 

"Mothers  aren't  like  that,  Miss 
Cobb,"  I  said. 

She  sat  up,  fished  a  handkerchief 
out  of  her  pocket  and  wiped  her  eyes. 
"No,  mothers  aren't  like  that,  thank 
heaven,"  she  agreed.  "No  one  knows 
better  than  I  do  what  mothers  are 
like,"  she  went  on  softly.  "My  own 
mother  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone 
to  educate  us  children — died  before 
her  time,  worn  out  with  trying  to 
give  us  the  opportunities  she  had 
missed.  And  in  the  hospital  I've  seen 
mothers — dozens,  hundreds  of  them 
— so  kind,  so  unselfish,  so  brave  that 
it's  torn  me  to  pieces  inside.  That's 
what  mothers  are  like,  Mr.  Keen,  but 
Martin's  mother  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  She's  so  afraid  of 
losing  him  that  she's  deluded  him — 
and  probably  herself  as  well — into 
believing  that  his  only  chance  of  hap- 
piness lies  in  sticking  close  to  her 
and  doing  just  as  she  tells  him.  Now 
do  you  see  what  I  mean  when  I  tell 
you  I'm  trying  to  save  him?" 

K/jAYBE  I'm  beginning  to,"  I  hesi- 
'Vl  tated,  "but  all  this  makes  it  just 
that  much  more  important  to  find 
Mrs.  Rennselaer  and  bring  her  back." 

"You  might  try  her  doctor,"  Julie 
suggested  half-heartedly,  "Dr.  Car- 
rick  Trevelyan.  She'd  be  more  likely 
to  get  in  touch  with  him  than  anyone 
else.  See  him,  Mr.  Keen.  And  when 
you  find  Mrs.  Rennselaer  tell  her  my 
engagement  to  Martin  is  broken. 
She'll  come  back  fast  enough  then." 

After  talking  to  Julie  I  wanted 
very  much  to  see  Dr.  Trevelyan  so  I 
went  directly  to  his  office  and  after 
I'd  waited  a  few  minutes  in  the  re- 
ception room  his  receptionist  showed 
me  into  his  private  office.  But  with 
all  my  questions  I  was  unable  to  get 
from  him  the  slightest  clue  as  to  Mrs. 
Rennselaer's  hiding  place.  He  hadn't 
heard  from  her  and  had  no  idea 
where  she  might  be.  He  admitted, 
however,  when  I  asked  him  about 
her  health  that  her  heart  trouble  was 
largely  imaginary. 

"You  will  understand  from  your 
own  experience,"  he  said,  "that  oc- 
casionally in  the  medical  profession 
we  come  across  a  case  in  which  psy- 
chology is  just  as  important  as  medi- 
cine. In  Mrs.  Rennselaer's  case, 
accepting  her  belief  that  she  must 
take  good  care  of  her  heart  has 
proved  more  helpful  to  her  peace  of 
mind  and  general  well  being  than  the 
efforts  I  made,  when  she  first  became 
my  patient,  to  .convince  her  that  no 
such  ailment  exists." 

I  assured  the  doctor  that  I  did  un- 
derstand and  that  I  would  hold  his 
information  in  confidence.  After 
thanking  him  for  giving  me  so  much 
of  his  time  I  was  standing  near  the 
door  starting  to  put  on  my  overcoat, 
when  his  telephone  rang.  The  voice 
of  the  office  nurse,  from  the  reception 
room,  reached  me  clearly  through  the 
connecting  door: 

"Long  distance,  Dr.  Trevelyan." 

Standing  there,  hat  in  hand,  I 
couldn't  help  hearing  the  doctor's  part 
of    the    disjointed    conversation    that 
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followed.  "Yes  ...  No  ...  I  haven't 
heard  from  him  today  ...  I  can't," 
he  glanced  at  me  nervously,  "can't 
answer  that  just  now." 

At  first  I  paid  little  attention,  then 
as  the  doctor's  nervousness  increased 
I  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  pos- 
sible significance  of  that  call.  If  Julie 
was  right  and  Mrs.  Rennselaer  should 
get  in  touch  with  Dr.  Trevelyan — if 
she  was  actually  talking  to  him  now! 
There  was  no  reason,  of  course,  to  be- 
lieve that  I  could  have  such  luck,  no 
reason  except  the  doctor's  obvious 
reluctance  to  answer  the  questions 
which  were  being  put  to  him.  But 
when  at  last  he  said  with  relief,  "Yes, 
that's  right,  there  is  somebody  in  the 
office  with  me,"  my  hunch  became 
stronger  and  as  soon  as  he  hung  up 
the  receiver  I  completed  my  good- 
bye and  started  back  to  my  office. 

If  only  I  could  find  out  where  that 
call  came  from!  The  telephone  com- 
pany couldn't  trace  it  for  me — the 
law  is  very  strict  on  that  point — but 
I  have  some  good  friends  in  the  police 
department  and  by  pleading  with 
them  I  finally  got  their  promise  to 
check  it.  A  little  later  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  come  from  a  small 
inn  in  the  Pocono  Mountains.  It  was 
only  a  slim  chance,  I  knew,  that  it 
had  been  made  by  Mrs.  Rennselaer, 
but  sometimes  hunches  are  stronger 
than  reason,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
times,  so  I  told  Mike  Clancy,  my 
assistant,  to  bring  the  car  around  and 
we  started  off  on  what  I  had  to  admit 
might  be  only  a  wild  goose  chase. 

I  kept  urging  Mike  to  drive  faster, 
for  although  by  now  I  was  beginning 
to  take  Mrs.  Rennselaer's  threat  of 
suicide  less  seriously,  the  success  of 
the  plan  I  was  thinking  of  depended 
on  my  talking  to  her  before  news  that 
Martin  had  broken  his  engagement 
reached  her  and  sent  her  hurrying 
home  to  him.  And  this  was  inevitable, 
if  she  were  really  the  woman  at  the 
inn,  because  as  soon  as  Martin  in- 
formed Dr.  Trevelyan  of  that  fact,  as 
I  knew  he  must  do,  the  doctor  would 
relay  the  message.  I  could  only  hope, 
and  urge,  "Faster,  Mike;  faster." 

T  HERE  was  only  one  guest  at  the  inn 
'  who  fitted  the  description  Martin 
had  given  me  of  his  mother,  a  white- 
haired,  slender  woman  who  smiled 
pleasantly  but  hesitantly  when  I  in- 
troduced myself.  At  first  she  denied 
her  identity,  but  when  I  told  her  that 
Martin  had  asked  me  to  help  him  find 
her,  she  melted. 

"The  darling,"  she  said  tenderly. 
"My  darling  boy  is  worried  about 
me." 

Here  was  no  domineering  woman, 
scheming  against  her  son's  happiness. 
Here,  every  word  and  inflection  told 
me,  was  a  mother  consumed  with  love 
for  her  only  child,  so  blinded  by  de- 
votion that  she  could  not  see  that 
that  very  devotion  was  a  silken  cord, 
strangling  him. 

Has  he  been  very  miserable,  Mr. 
Keen?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"Why  did  you  go  away?"  I  asked. 

"I  thought  Martin  didn't  need  me 
any  more — love  me  any  more." 

"What  made  you  think  that?" 

"He  forgot  how  much  I  loved  him," 
she  replied.  Tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes  and  she  lowered  her  voice  as 
though  talking  to  herself.  "He  for- 
got that  I've  lived  for  nothing  except 
him  ever  since  he  was  born.  He 
wouldn't  listen  to  me — wasn't  my  lit- 
tle boy  any  longer. 

"But  that's  all  over  now."  Her  voice 
brightened   and    she  smiled   delight- 
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edly.  "I've  just  learned  that  he's 
broken  off  his  engagement  with  that 
— that  girl.  I  was  just  starting  for 
home  when  you  arrived,"  she  went 
on.  "I'll  comfort  the  hurts  and  Mar- 
tin and  I  will  forget  all  this  and  be 
happy  again." 

I  didn't  say  anything  and  after  a 
moment  she  asked  worriedly,  "That's 
what  Martin  wants,  isn't  it?" 

I  nodded.  "Yes,  Martin  wants  you 
back,  Mrs.  Rennselaer." 

"I  knew  it,"  she  sighed  ecstatically. 
"Even  to  breaking  his  engagement." 

I  don't  often  find  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  tell  a  falsehood,  but  if  I 
could  just  keep  mother  and  son  apart 
a  little  longer  I  believed  I  could  help 
them  work  things  out,  so  I  said  de- 
liberately, "Even  to  letting  you  think 
he  has  broken  that  engagement." 

For  a  moment  the  significance  of 
my  words  didn't  register,  then  it  hit 
her  full  force.  "You  mean,"  she 
gasped,  putting  her  hand  to  her  heart 
in  a  gesture  which  was  perfect 
through  long  practice,  "that  Martin  is 
trying  to  trick  me  into  coming  home 
and  that  afterwards  he'll  go  back  to 
Julie?"  I  nodded.  "But  why?"  she 
asked  piteously.     "Why?" 

"Haven't  you  ever  threatened  to 
punish  Martin,  Mrs.  Rennselaer,  and 
then  when  the  time  came,  relented 
and  failed  to  make  your  threat 
good?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  she  answered  slowly, 
"often.    I  couldn't  bear  to  hurt  him." 

AND  that's  what  he's  counting  on 
k  now,"  I  said.  "He  knows  you  can't 
bear  to  hurt  him  and  he  thinks  you'll 
relent  now,  as  you  have  before." 

This  was  the  critical  moment  and 
I  watched  her  nervously.  Would  she 
believe  me — or  would  she  see  through 
my  story  and  insist  on  going  home 
immediately?  Apparently,  I  had  been 
more  convincing  than  I  realized,  for 
at  last  she  said,  "So  that's  it,"  in  a 
hopeless  voice.  Then,  "What  can  I 
do?"  she  cried  frantically.  "What  can 
I  do?" 

She  was  so  desperate  that  I  almost 
confessed  my  deception,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  give  up  now  so  I  said,  cas- 
ually, "Perhaps  if  you  don't  relent 
this  time — stay  away — " 

She  grasped  at  the  suggestion  ea- 
gerly. "You  mean — if  I  don't  go  back 
— if  Martin  doesn't  know  where  to 
find  me — everything  will  come  out  all 
right?" 

I  sighed  with  relief.  "I  can't 
promise,"  I  said,  "but  isn't  it  worth 
trying?" 

"Yes,"  she  agreed  falteringly,  "any- 
thing is  worth  trying  that  will  make 
Martin  need  me  again.  I  just  can't  go 
on  living — with  no  one  to — need  me." 

"You  mustn't  talk  like  that,"  I  re- 
proved her.  "Somebody  does  need 
you.  You  are  a  mother  and  the  world 
needs  mothers  today  more  than  ever 
before.  Think  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Europe — hundreds  of  children, 
orphaned,  homeless." 

"Oh,  the  poor  babies,"  her  sym- 
pathy was  instant.  "But  they're  so  far 
away — " 

"But  there  are  lots  of  ways  you 
can  help  anyhow,"  I  said.  "You  might 
make  clothes  for  them.  The  Red  Cross 
would  take  anything  you  sent,  and 
see  that  it  was  delivered  to  children 
who  are  most  in  need  of  it." 

"I  used  to  knit,"  she  said  doubt- 
fully. "When  Martin  was  little  I 
made  him  the  dearest  little  sweaters 
and  mittens  and  caps.  He  looked  too 
sweet  in  them,"  she  smiled  fondly. 
"Fine,"  I  said.  "And  since  this  place 
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is  a  little  off  the  beaten  path  suppose 
I  stop  in  every  few  days  to  see  how 
you  are  getting  on.  I  could  bring  you 
wool  and  needles — and  news  about 
Martin,"  I  added. 

"Why,  I  believe  that  would  be  a 
good  idea,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "A 
wonderful  idea.  But,"  in  alarm, 
"you'll  promise  not  to  tell  him  where 
I  am?" 

"I  won't  tell  him  until  you  are 
ready  for  me  to  tell  him,"  I  answered. 

DACK  in  my  office  late  that  after- 
'-'  noon  I  found  Julie  Cobb  waiting 
for  me. 

"I  hope  I'm  not  bothering  you,"  she 
apologized,  "but  I  had  to  know  if 
you'd  found  Mrs.  Rennselaer.  I 
haven't  seen  Martin,  of  course,  but  I 
know  he's  nearly  crazy  with  worry 
and  it's  killing  me." 

When  I  explained  that  I'd  just  come 
from  seeing  Mrs.  Rennselaer,  she 
asked,  "Why  in  the  world  didn't  you 
bring  her  back  with  you?" 

"Because  I  have  a  better  plan  than 
that,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  want  her  to  come  back," 
she  insisted,  "so  Martin  will  know 
what  a  fraud  she  is." 

"If  she  comes  back  now  he'll  never 
know  she's  a  fraud,"  I  said.  "She'll 
cry  over  him,  then  he'll  be  more 
under  her  thumb  than  ever  and  you'll 
never  get  him  back." 

"I  don't  want  him  back!"  she  flared. 

"I    don't    believe    you    mean    that, 


"Why  not?"  he  demanded. 

"Because,"  I  answered  slowly,  "she 
believes  you  haven't  really  broken 
your  engagement  with  Julie — that  it's 
just  a  trick  to  get  her  back." 

Martin  wheeled  on  Julie.  "If  this 
is  some  stunt  of  yours!"  he  blazed, 
but  her  face  must  have  convinced 
him  of  her  innocence  for  he  turned 
to  me  again.  "Why  should  she  think 
I'd  pull  a  trick  like  that?"  he  asked. 
"It  doesn't  make  sense." 

"Martin,"  I  said  seriously,  "I've  got 
something  to  tell  you  and  it's  going 
to  hurt.  But  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
anyhow  because  I  think  it's  best  for 
all  of  you.  Can  you  take  it?" 

Bewildered,  he  didn't  answer  for  a 
moment,  then,  "Why,  yes  sir,  I  think 
I  can." 

"Then  sit  quietly  and  listen,"  I 
ordered  and,  when  he'd  found  a  chair, 
"First,  your  mother  could  easily  sus- 
pect you  of  tricking  her — because  all 
her  life  she's  tricked  you!" 

"Mr.  Keen,"  he  was  up  again, 
pounding  on  my  desk,  "you  can't  say 
that  about  Mother!" 

"I  told  you  it  would  hurt,"  I  re- 
minded him. 

He  sank  back  into  his  chair,  mum- 
bling, "She  wouldn't.  She  couldn't 
have  tricked  me  even  if  she'd  wanted 
to.     Her  heart—" 

"Yes,  her  heart,"  I  said.  "That's 
how  she  tricked  you.  Her  own  doc- 
tor admits  that  her  heart  is  strong. 
All  her  heart  attacks  were  staged  to 
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Julie.  I  think  you  do  want  him 
back." 

I  was  interrupted  by  word  from  my 
secretary,  in  the  outer  office,  that 
Martin  Rennselaer  was  there,  asking 
to  see  me.  "Send  him  in,"  I  said,  and 
a  moment  later  he  flung  the  door 
open — to  pause  in  consternation  as  he 
recognized  the  girl  seated  at  my  desk. 

"Julie!"  he  said  and  held  out  his 
arms.  Then  he  dropped  them,  stepped 
back.  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
exploded.  "If  you've  been  telling  Mr. 
Keen  anything  about  Mother — " 

"I  haven't  told  Mr.  Keen  anything 
about  your  mother  that  isn't  the 
truth,"  Julie  broke  in  spiritedly. 

"I  know  your  ideas  about  the 
truth,"  Martin  retorted.  They  looked 
at  each  other  hungrily,  and  I  decided 
to  take  a  hand. 

"Martin,  isn't  it  about  time  for  you 
to  stop  quarreling  with  Julie  and 
make  up  with  her?" 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  would 
do  just  that;  a  long  moment  when  I 
could  feel  his  love  for  Julie  strug- 
gling against  his  love  for  his  mother, 
then  he  shook  his  head  slowly  and 
asked  in  a  tired  voice,  "Have  you 
heard  anything  about  Mother,  Mr. 
Keen?" 

I  nodded. 

"How  is — is  she,"  tensely,  "all 
right?" 

I  nodded  again. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said  in  relief. 
"But  where  is  she?  Did  you  bring 
her  home?" 

"She  isn't  coming  home  just  yet," 
I  said.  "She  even  made  me  promise 
not  to  tell  you  where  she  is." 


frighten  you  into  giving  her  her  own 
way." 

"No!"  Martin  was  appalled. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Did  you  ever  know 
her  to  have  a  heart  attack  when  she 
wasn't  trying  to  make  you  do  some- 
thing she  wanted  you  to  do — or  give 
up  something  you  wanted  to  do? 
Think,  Martin." 

"Yes,  Martin,  think  hard,"  Julie 
had  slipped  out  of  her  chair  and, 
kneeling  at  his  side,  was  stroking 
his  bowed  head,  and  instinctively 
Martin  reached  up  and  caught  her 
hand  in  his  own. 

"It  was  only  that  she  was  excited 
then,"  he  explained  finally.  "I  really 
brought  on  the  attacks.  They  were 
my  fault." 

"They  were  not  your  fault,"  I  said. 
"And  Julie,  as  a  trained  nurse,  knew 
they  weren't." 

JULIE!"  he  looked  at  her  question- 
ingly  and  she  nodded.  "I  don't  see 
what  you're  getting  at,"  he  said  then 
confusedly.  "You  seem  to  think 
Mother  doesn't  love  me." 

"Oh,  Martin,  we  don't  think  any- 
thing of  the  sort!"  Julie  protested. 
"We  know  she  loves  you — more  than 
is  good  for  you,  or  for  her  either. 
That's  why  we're  trying  to  help,  isn't 
it  Mr.  Keen?" 

"Yes.  You  see  Martin,"  I  went  on 
slowly,  "mother  love  can  be  too 
strong  sometimes.  Your  mother  loves 
you  so  much  she  doesn't  realize  that 
you  must  grow  up,  work,  be  inde- 
pendent. Your  mother  married  your 
father,  Martin,  so  why  shouldn't  you 
marry    Julie?      She    loves    you — and 
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you  love  her,  don't  you?" 

"I — I — "  he  began  hesitantly,  then, 
"Julie — sweet — I  do  love  you,"  he 
cried,  drawing  her  toward  him. 

"But  Mother,"  he  said  a  moment 
later,  "if  she  died — " 

"She  won't  die  for  a  long  time,"  I 
said,  "and  you  can't  expect  Julie  to 
wait  for  you  forever.  Go  back  to 
Julie,  Martin — and  leave  your  mother 
to  me.  I  have  a  plan — but  you'll  have 
to  trust  me,  help  me.    Will  you?" 

"Yes,"  Julie  broke  in,  "we  will. 
Say  you  will,  Martin,"  she  implored. 
"Please,  darling." 

"I — I  don't  know,"  he  began  doubt- 
fully, then  he  gave  in.  "Anything 
you  say,  sir,"  he  ended. 

True  to  my  promise  I  visited  Mrs. 
Rennselaer  at  the  inn  every  few 
days,  finding  her  more  contented  than 
I'd  dared  hope  for,  busily  making 
sweaters  and  other  small  knitted 
garments.  She  delighted  in  the  work, 
for  beneath  her  pathetic  little  pre- 
tensions at  being  the  perfect  mother 
she  was  at  heart  a  real  mother.  She 
talked  unceasingly  about  Martin — 
anecdotes  of  his  childhood  and  school- 
days, the  good  times  they  had  had 
together,  the  hopes  she  had  for  his 
career.  Sometimes  she  laughed  over 
the  stories,  sometimes  she  cried — but 
never  could  I  escape  seeing  that  he 
was  the  very  center  of  her  being.  Of 
Martin's  future,  however,  at  least  the 
part  that  Julie  might  play  in  it,  she 
wouldn't  say  a  word,  and  I  didn't 
press  her. 

Gradually,  though,  I  began  to  hope 
that  I  could  eventually  break  down 
her  opposition  to  the  girl,  and  at  last 
the  day  came  when  I  took  Julie  and 
Martin  to  the  inn  with  me. 

XA/HEN  we  arrived  the  youngsters 
""  asked  me  to  see  Mrs.  Rennselaer 
first — they  were  naturally  rather 
doubtful  about  how  she  would  re- 
ceive them — so  I  went  to  look  for  her 
and  found  her  in  a  bright  corner  of 
the  sunporch,  knitting  busily  and 
watching  a  Ping-pong  game  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

"They're  very  selfish,"  she  laughed, 
indicating  the  players.  "That  other 
couple  has  been  waiting  for  an  hour 
and  they  won't  give  up  the  table." 

For  a  few  minutes  we  talked  about 
impersonal  things,  then  she  asked, 
"How's  Martin?" 

"Fine,"  I  said,  "though  of  course 
he's  very  anxious  to  see  you." 

"I  suppose  he's  still  seeing — Julie?" 
I  nodded.  "Are  they — married?"  she 
asked  fearfully. 

"No.  But  they're  very  much  in  love 
and  they  want  to  marry — if  you  will 
come  to  the  wedding." 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  and  I 
could  see  that  although  she  was  turn- 
ing the  idea  over  in  her  mind,  she 
hadn't  yet  reached  the  point  where 
she  could  give  him  up.  "I  don't  want 
to  go  to  their  wedding,"  she  said.  "It's 
sweet  of  Martin  to  insist  on  my  being 
there  though,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it's  very  considerate,"  I  an- 
swered.. "It's.  Julie  who's  insisting  on 
waiting,"  I  added.  "Martin  would 
marry  her  tomorrow,  but  Julie  thinks 
their  marriage  wouldn't  be  a  success 
unless  you  had  some  share  in  their 
happiness." 

I  could  see  that  she  was  touched, 
but  she  said  doubtfully,  "That's 
strange.     I  thought  she  hated  me." 

"She  couldn't  hate  you,  loving 
Martin  as  she  does,"  I  said. 

"You  think  she  really  loves  him?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  And  that  he  loves 
her."   She   didn't   say   anything,   just 
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sat  there  thinking;  occasionally  she 
smiled  to  herself,  occasionally  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  once  she 
pressed  her  lips  together,  shaking 
her  head  as  though  in  pain.  At  last 
I  asked,  "What  have  you  against 
Julie,  Mrs.  Rennselaer?" 

"Why,  nothing  at  all,"  she  answered 
in  surprise.  "She's  really  a  very  nice 
girl — attractive — well   mannered." 

"Then  you'd  agree  to  Martin's  mar- 
rying her?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  cried,  "I  couldn't.  I  just 
couldn't.  He's  all  I  have  in  the 
world,"  she  sobbed,  "and  I  can't  give 
him  up!" 

"Then  what  have  you  against  mar- 
riage?" I  asked.  "Wasn't  your  own 
marriage  happy?" 

"Oh,  yes — no  one  has  ever  been  so 
happy,"  she  answered  softly.  "It  was 
all  my  dreams  come  true!"  She  was 
lost  in  her  memories  for  a  moment, 
then  she  sighed,  "But  that  was  dif- 
ferent, of  course." 

"Was  it?"  I  asked.  "You  were  in 
love — and  so  are  Martin  and  Julie. 
Isn't  it  their  turn  now?" 

"Their  turn?     What  do  you  mean?" 

A  MINUTE  ago  you  mentioned  the 
**  Ping-pong  players,  talked  about 
the  couple  that  would  not  give  up  the 
table  so  the  others  could  have  their 
turn.  Isn't  that  true  of  life?  Doesn't 
each  generation,  after  it's  loved  and 
married  and  had  children,  pass  on  to 
those  children  the  right  to  lead  their 
own  lives  in  turn?" 

"Why — I  don't  know,"  she  replied 
slowly.  "Nobody  has  ever  put  it  to 
me  that  way  before." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  you'd  be  deny- 
ing the  happiness  you  and  your  hus- 
band had  if  you  denied  that  same 
happiness  to  Martin — and  Julie?"  She 
didn't  reply  and  I  tried  a  new  tack. 
"Mrs.  Rennselaer,  you  like  children, 
don't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  adore  them.  I  sit  here 
and  wish  I  could  see  the  babies  who 
are  going  to  wear  these  sweaters  I'm 
knitting." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  much  nicer  to  knit 
for  a  baby  you  could  see?"  I  sug- 
gested. "A  baby  who  was  very  close 
to  you?     For  Martin's  baby?" 

"Martin's  baby,"  she  said  tenderly. 
"Martin's  baby!  But,"  in  horror, 
"that  would  mean  being  a  grand- 
mother!   I'd  feel  so  old!" 

I  looked  at  the  carefully  waved 
hair,  the  cheeks,  still  firm,  though 
flushed  now.  "You'd  be  the  youngest 
grandmother  I  know,"  I  said.  She 
smiled  then  and  that  encouraged  me 
to  say,  "You've  had  a  full,  happy  life 
— love  and  marriage  and  a  son  who  is 
devoted  to  you.  Don't  you  want  him 
to  have  them  too?  You've  made  him 
happy  so  far.  But  when  you're  gone 
— you  don't  want  him  to  be  lonely 
then — with  no  one  to  care  for  him?" 

"Loneliness,"  she  said  softly. 
"That's  what  I've  always  been  afraid 
of — being  lonely  and  not  needed.  I 
couldn't  face  that  myself,"  she  added. 
"And  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  Martin 
face  it." 

"He'll  have  to  face  it  if  you  keep 
standing  in  his  way,"  I  said. 

"Standing  in  his  way!"  she  cried, 
pulling  back  as  though  I  had  struck 
her.  "Oh,  Mr.  Keen,  how  can  you  say 
that!  Why,  I'd  do  anything  for  Mar- 
tin! Give  him  anything — everything 
he  wanted!  The  tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks,  but  she  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  them.  "But  I'd  never 
stand  in  his  way.    Not  for  the  world !" 

"You  wouldn't  mean  to,"  I  said 
gently,    "but    without    meaning    to — 


without  realizing  that  you  were — " 

"I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,"  she 
said  slowly  then.  "Perhaps  you  are 
right.  Perhaps  Martin  and  Julie — 
but,"  she  began  to  sob  again,  "I  can't 
give  him  up!" 

"There's  no  reason  why  you 
should,"  I  said.  "They'll  be  close  by 
— you  won't  be  losing  him." 

"And  they'd  let  me  come  to  see 
them?" 

"Of  course." 

"They  wouldn't,"  she  faltered,  then 
went  on,  "wouldn't — -hate  me  for  what 
I've  tried  to  do?" 

"Certainly  they  wouldn't.  They'll 
love  you." 

She  bowed  her  head  for  a  moment 
and  her  shoulders  shook,  then  she 
looked  up  at  me  with  eyes  which 
were  brave  and  serene  behind  their 
tears. 

"You're  right,"  Mr.  Keen,"  she  said 
then,  "and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you 
I'd  have  gone  on — never  realizing — " 
she  stopped,  then  said  decisively,  "I 
want  to  see  Martin.  Take  me  to  him, 
please!     Take  me  to  him— and  Julie!" 

"That  won't  be  necessary,"  I  said, 
"they're  right  here — waiting."  I 
stepped  to  the  door  and  called,  "Mar- 
tin— Julie." 

They  rushed  in,  hand  in  hand, 
stopping  in  the  doorway  as  if  in  ap- 
prehension. Their  mood  affected 
Mrs.  Rennselaer.  "I'm  afraid,"  she 
whispered.  "Suppose  they  won't  for- 
give me!" 

"They've  already  forgiven  you,"  I 
said. 

She  stood  up,  her  face  working, 
but  not  until  Martin  had  bounded 
across  the  room  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms  did  she  say  a  word. 

"My  son,  my  son,"  she  cried  then 
and,  when  he  had  released  her,  "my 
daughter,  too,"  she  added,  holding 
out  her  hand  timidly  to  Julie. 

"It  was  only  that  I  thought  you  no 
longer  needed  me,"  Mrs.  Rennselaer 
said  when  they  had  recovered  from 
the  emotionalism  of  their  meeting. 

OF  course  we  need  you,"  Martin 
responded. 

"I  even  more  than  Martin,"  Julie 
put  in.  "My  own  mother  died  before 
she  could  teach  me  any  of  the  things 
I'll  need  to  know  about  a  home — and 
I  hope  you'll  help  me,"  she  added 
shyly,  "tell  me  how  to  cook  the  things 
Martin  likes — why,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing!" 

"We'll  learn  together,"  Mrs.  Renn- 
selaer promised.  "I've  learned  a  lot 
of  things  lately,  Mr.  Keen,"  she  added, 
turning  to  me,  "things  I'll  never  be 
able  to  thank  you  for!" 

I  pointed  over  her  shoulder.  "That's 
all  the  thanks  I  need,  Mrs.  Rennse- 
laer." 

She  spun  around  again  in  time  to 
see  Martin  and  Julie,  their  arms 
locked  around  each  other,  their  lips 
tight  together  in  a  long  kiss. 

"I'm  so  happy!"  she  whispered.  And 
in  those  words  she  told  me  that  my 
hopes  for  these  three  people  would 
be  fulfilled,  for  the  silken  cord  which 
had  bound  Martin  too  closely  to  his 
mother  had  been  severed  and  the  ties 
of  love  and  understanding  which  now 
held  them  together  with  Julie  could 
never  be  broken. 
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"Lost  and  Found"  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of  Lost 
Persons,  stories,  produced  on  the  air 
by  Frank  and  Anne  Hummert.  Others 
will  appear  in  future  issues  of  Radio 
Mirror. 
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roulette — to  decide  the  final  gesture! 
To  those  who  do  not  care  to  hear  it, 
I  say,  let  them  gently  turn  the  dial. — 
Miss  Myrtle  V.  Stevenson,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

A   PLEA   FOR   BOYS  TOWN 

What  I  would  like  to  put  into  mere 
words  for  Father  Flanagan,  would  be 
utterly  impossible.  Here  is  a  man  for 
whom  no  shrine  could  be  built.  His 
generosity  in  helping  others  knows 
no  bonds  and  his  magnificent  wonders 
at  Boys  Town,  the  place  he  made 
famous,  are  indescribable! 

Now,  all  these  things  (and  more) 
can  really  be  told  on  a  thirty  minute 
radio  program,  "and  my  one  regret  is, 
that  I  am  not  among  the  fortunate 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  tune  in. 
This  program,  quite  unlike  others  of 
its  kind,  is  truly  original,  and,  from 
what  I  hear,  promises  to  be  abso- 
lutely the  best  on  the  air! 

Its  talents  are  all  unknown — boys 
who  may  have  been  your  boys,  con- 
tribute the  fundamentals — and  my 
reason  for  writing  Radio  Mirror  is  to 
inspire  some  big-time  sponsor  to 
broadcast  it  at  its  regular  hour  on  a 
coast-to-coast  network. 

To  Father  Flanagan,  meanwhile, 
may  your  joy  and  happiness  multiply 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  because  of 
your  untiring  willingness  to  assist  the 
Youth  of  Tomorrow,  goes  our  heart- 
felt appreciation. — Mary  Miller,  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada. 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
FOURTH  PRIZE 

A   RADIO   FAUX   PAS 

Why  must  we  of  the  radio  audience  . 
be  forever  forced  to  entertain  un- 
known guests  in  our  homes?  If  the 
announcer  before  presenting  a  serial 
would  name  two  of  the  actors  or 
actresses  appearing,  we  would  soon 
feel  a  keener  interest  in  the  people 
to  whom  we  are  listening.  I  think  we 
should  give  a  big  hand  to  Old  Dutch 
for  telling  us  when  one  of  their  cast 
cannot  appear  and  also  for  naming 
the  substitute. 

A  stranger  entering  our  home  is 
either  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend 
or  introduces  himself.  That  is  con- 
sidered common  courtesy.  Why  can- 
not the  radio  sponsors  be  equally 
as  courteous? — Miss  Maretta  Terrill, 
Ridgeway,  Ohio. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

charlie  McCarthy  needs  a  spanking 

I  know  that  every  American  home 
does  not  boast  a  junior,  aged  six,  but 
I  still  think  we  are  an  average  fam- 
ily who  allow  the  children  to  listen 
to  Charlie  McCarthy  before  bedtime, 
come  Sunday  night.  Charlie's  to  be 
spanked  this  time,   not  the   children. 

On  October  sixth,  Charlie  made  the 
cute  remark,  "Oh,  nuts  to  you,"  and 
Monday  my  ears  rang  with  Junior's 
brilliant  adaption  of  this  humorous 
bit  of  horse  play. 

Honestly,  Mr.  Bergen,  being  a  par- 
ent is  a  real  job.     We  need  all  the 


help  we  can  get  from  radio,  not 
humor  that  needs  to  be  washed  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  with  soap  and 
water.— Mrs.  G.  E.  Neitz,  Chico,  Calif. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 
SHE  KNOWS   HER  CHICKENS! 

Here's  the  last  laugh  on  Hope,  I 
hope! 

Recently  on  his  Tuesday  night 
show,  Bob  Hope  was  remarking  about 
the  California  weather.  Then  came  the 
joke.  "Why  it  was  so  cold  out  here 
the  other  day,  a  chicken  laid  its  egg 
standing  up."  Everyone  laughed.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  good  joke,  but 
it  wasn't.  It  was  the  truth.  Chickens 
do  lay  their  eggs  standing  up — always. 
— Miss  De  Murmie  Scott,  Fairplay, 
Md. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

MY    MATINEE    IDOL 

Have  you  heard  George  Hicks? 

There's  a  young  man  of  remarkable 
ability  and  versatility,  charm,  intelli- 
gence and  accuracy  of  interpretation. 
How  naturally  he  talks  with  the  Old 
Ranger  about  Death  Valley  Days. 
How  naturally  he  breezes  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  describing  the  Easter  Fash- 
ion parade.  How  realistic  are  his 
descriptions  of  a  championship  box- 
ing match  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
as  he  brings  all  the  color,  excitement 
and  thrills  into  our  own  homes. 

I  vote  for  George  Hicks! — Edith  L. 
Koerner,   Patchogue,   New   York. 


Of  Satin  or 
Grosgrain  Ribbon 

New !  Exclusive !  Positively  can't  twist,  slip,  ot 
cut  into  shoulders !  Kant-Kut  straps  end  shoul- 
der strap  jitters.  The  patented  plastic  stiffener 
and  easily  adjusted  "softie"  pad  prevent  wrin- 
kling, slipping  off  shoulders,  cutting. 

Discriminating  women,  who  know  shoulder 
strap  fidgeting  lessens  their  poise  are  now  wear- 
ing Kant-Kut  Shoulder  Straps.  They  wash  beau- 
tijully,  remain  fresh  looking.  Attached  properly 
to  brassiere  or  foundation  garment  they  give  a 
beautiful  uplift  bustline  contour.  Straps  come  in 
tea  rose  shade,  in  popular  price  range. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  It  your  department  store  or 
corset  shop  does  not  carry  them,  send  25c  di- 
rect to  us  for  a  trial  pair  of  straps  sent  prepaid. 

Kant-Kut  Shoulder  Strap 

Div.:  Traver  Corp.,  358  W.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago 

Ask  your  dealer  for  garments  with  Kant-Kut  Shoul- 
der Straps  attached.  ©  Traver  Corp.  1940 

f     in  12  Weeks  inShopsofCoyne 
V  —  Learn   by  Doing  —  many  earn 

e^  MM  |V  w  —  while    learning.     Free    employment 
^^W  service  after  graduation.  Youdon't  need  ad- 

^■^  vanced  education.  Send  for  Big  New  Free  Book, 
and  my"PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION"PLAN. 
H.  C.  Lewis.  President,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  South  Paulina  Street.    Dept.  21-64,    Chicago,  III. 


Why  I  Threw  Love  Away 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
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NOW! 


So  natural 
they  even 
have  half 


NAILS 

ATA  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW!    Smart,    long 
tapering   nails   for 
everyone!  Cover  broken, 
short,    thin    nails    with 
Nu-Nails.  Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  desired  shade.  Defies 
detection.     Waterproof. 
Easilyapplied;  remainsfirm.  Noeffecton 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 
Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  Sc  and  10c  stores. 


NU-NAILS 


ARTIFICIAL 
FINGERNAILS 

462    N.    Parkside,     Dept.     16-B.    Chicago 


Earn  '25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 
PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


In  every  community  there  ie  definite  need  ior  ca- 
pable practical  nurses.  Doctors  rely  on  these  women 
for  efficient  home  nursing  service  .  .  .  patients  appre- 
ciate their  cheerful,  expert  care.  Chicago  School 
op  Nursing  is  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in  train- 
ing thousands  of  practical  nurses  through  its  physi- 
cian-approved,   easy-to-understand    course. 

LEARN   AT   HOME    IN    SPARE    TIME 

Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  S1900!  You, 
too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends.  High 
school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included.  Easy 
payments.  42nd  year.  Men.  women.  18  to  60 
Send   coupon   now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.    182,    100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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Mother  cried  when  I  told  her  what 
I'd  done,  and  then  hugged  me  to  her 
and  kissed  me.  She  would  have  liked 
to  tell  me  not  to  take  the  job,  but 
there  was  no  getting  around  it — eight 
dollars  a  week  would  come  in  very 
handy. 

I  worked  at  that  store  until  after 
I  had  graduated  from  high  school, 
and  by  the  time  I  quit  I  was  making 
fifteen   dollars  a  week. 

I  won't  pretend  I  liked  it,  after  the 
first  thrill  of  getting  a  weekly  pay 
envelope  had  passed.  Standing  behind 
a  counter  and  selling  things — that 
wasn't  at  all  what  I  wanted  out  of 
life.  But  I  did  have  sense  enough  to 
know  that  until  I  was  older  it  was 
all  I  was  going  to  get. 

Even  then,  I  wanted  to  go  on  the 
stage.  I  wanted  to  be  an  actress.  Most 
girls  do,  of  course,  at  that  age.  But  I 
think  with  me  it  was  something  more 
than  merely  being  stage-struck.  I 
was  determined  to  be  an  actress,  even 
though  I  knew  very  well  what  a  long 
and  diffcult  road  I  was  mapping  out 
for  myself.  I  didn't  kid  myself,  you 
see.  I  knew  I  was  pretty,  and  that 
being  pretty  was  just  about  my  only 
asset.  I  didn't  have  any  dramatic 
training  except  what  I  got  in  the 
school  plays,  and  after  I  started  work- 
ing I  couldn't  give  as  much  time  even 
to  them  as  I'd  have  liked. 

I  DIDN'T  want  to  quit  school  and  try 
to  get  a  job  on  the  stage  because  I 
knew  school  was  the  best  preparation 
there  was  for  getting  ahead  in  the 
world.  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  child  on 
the  stage,  anyway.  When  I  finally 
started  in  the  theater  I  wanted  to  be 
a   woman,   playing   a   woman's  parts. 

So  I  waited.  I  waited  until  school 
was  over  and  I  was  really  ready  to 
start  out. 

Even  then,  I  didn't  try  to  crash 
Broadway.  There  must  be  a  big  streak 
of  caution  in  me.  I  took  stock  of  my 
assets  and  decided  they  still  weren't 
enough  to  impress  casting  agents. 
They  still  consisted  of  just  a  pretty 
face  and  figure. 

Where,  I  wondered,  would  those 
assets  be  enough  to  help  me  get  a  job 
— a  job  that  was  a  step  along  the  road 
I'd  planned  for  myself? 

There  was  only  one  answer. 

I'd  be  a  model.  A  mannequin,  a 
clothes  mannequin. 

I  looked  in  the  classified  advertise- 
ments of  the  newspapers,  and  found 
several  ads  for  models.  And  bright 
and  early  the  next  morning  I  was 
on  my  way. 

Of  course,  I  was  terrible  at  the  first 
place  I  went  to.  I  took  my  ideas  of 
how  to  walk  from  the  fashion  sec- 
tions of  the  movie  news  reels  I'd  seen. 
I  walked  toward  the  man  who  was 
interviewing  me,  instead  of  across  the 
room  in  front  of  him,  and  I  guess  I 
waved  my  arms  and  carried  my  body 
in  an  affected  way  that  was  horrible 
to  see.  It  shouldn't  be  any  surprise 
when  I  tell  you  I  didn't  get  the  job. 

I  knew  something  was  wrong,  but 
I  didn't  know  what,  so  I  waited  until 
all  the  hiring  was  over  and  then  made 
friends  with  a  girl  who  had  been 
hired.  She  showed  me  how  to  walk, 
and  where  to  walk,  and  I  started  out 
to  the  second  address  on  my  list, 
where  I  was  more  successful.  They 
put  me  on  the  payroll  at  twenty  dol- 
lars a  week. 
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Now  I  had  a  job  at  good  pay  in  a 
business  that  was  at  least  a  second 
cousin  to  the  theater.  That,  I  thought, 
was  something.  I  took  another  mental 
inventory  of  my  assets,  and  decided  I 
could  safely  add  one  more  to  the  list — 
at  least  on  a  gambling  chance.  I  had 
a  voice,  and  I  thought  then  that  I 
could  sing,  although  I  know  very- 
well  now  that  I  couldn't — not  really. 

With  some  pieces  of  music  tucked 
under  my  arm,  I  began  to  spend  my 
lunch  hours  calling  on  theatrical 
agents  and  managers.  I  got  exactly 
nowhere.  Most  of  them  wouldn't  even 
listen  to  me,  and  those  who  did  soon 
discovered  I  had  nothing  to  offer 
them. 

It  was  my  first  taste  of  real  dis- 
couragement. I  felt  trapped,  helpless. 
New  York  was  full  of  girls  who 
wanted  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  all  of 
them  were  better  trained  and 
equipped  than  I.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do  next. 

Dad  came  to  my  rescue.  He  belongs 
to  so  many  lodges  and  societies  I 
could  never  keep  track  of  them  all, 
and  one  of  his  lodge  brothers  was  Nat 
Brusiloff,  the  orchestra  leader.  He 
asked  Nat,  as  a  favor,  to  hear  me 
sing,  and  Nat — dear,  kind  Nat,  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  generous  men 
on  Broadway — consented,  although  he 
must  have  been  weary  of  listening 
to  the  hopeful  daughters  of  lodge 
brothers  and  casual  acquaintances. 

I  went  to  his  studio,  and  after  I'd 
sung  for  him  he  sent  me  into  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight  by  asking 
me  to  come  back  the  next  day,  be- 
cause there  was  another  man  he 
wanted  to  have  hear  me. 

That  was  how  I  met  Mike,  who  be- 
came— and  still  is — my  business  ad- 
visor. He  was  the  man  Nat  had 
wanted  to  hear  me,  and  we  liked  each 
other  on  sight.  After  he'd  listened  to 
me  sing  a  few  songs,  and  asked  me 
some  questions  about  myself — how 
old  I  was,  why  I  wanted  to  be  a 
singer,  and  so  on — and  then  offered 
to  help  me  with  the  business  side  of 
my  career.  I  accepted,  and  that's 
one  decision  I've  never  regretted. 

THE  necessity  of  having  someone  like 
'  Mike — a  combined  business  man- 
ager and  friend — had  never  occurred 
to  me,  but  I  see  now  that  it  would 
have  taken  me  many  years  to  reach 
my  present  success  without  him.  You 
certainly  need  someone,  in  this  busi- 
ness, who  has  your  own  best  interests 
at  heart  and — even  more  important — 
knows  how  to  go  about  securing  them. 

Mike  sent  me  to  a  voice  teacher 
who  showed  me  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
how  to  get  the  best  out  of  my  voice, 
and  then — again  aided  by  Mike — I  got 
my  first  theatrical  job,  as  vocalist 
with  a  band  that  was  going  to  fill  an 
engagement  at  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
in  Montreal.  That  was  in  June,  and 
I  stayed  in  Montreal  all  summer. 

I'll  tell  you  about  Bob  (which  isn't 
his  real  name),  although,  looking 
back,  he  doesn't  seem  so  terribly  im- 
portant to  me  any  more.  He  was  a 
boy  I  met  in  Montreal,  the  son  of  a 
fairly  wealthy  Canadian  family.  He 
was  twenty-seven.  I  was  seventeen. 
And  I  fell  in  love  with  him. 

All  that  enchanted  Canadian  sum- 
mer we  had  fun  together.  Taking  a 
carriage  in  the  afternoon  to  the  top 
of  Mt.  Royal.    Coming  back  down  to 
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have  dinner  in  one  of  the  bright, 
happy  little  French  restaurants  on  a 
side  street.  Meeting  again  after  my 
evening's  work,  for  supper  some- 
where, or  a  ride  in  Bob's  car. 

But  I  didn't  understand.  I  didn't 
realize  that  to  Bob  I  was  only  a  child 
— somebody  he  liked  to  be  with  but 
couldn't  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation take  seriously.  He  didn't  love 
me.  He  was  very  fond  of  me — and 
still  is;  I  see  him  every  time  he  comes 
to  New  York  and  we  still  have  good 
times  together — but  the  thought  of 
love  wasn't  in  his  mind  at  all. 

I  found  all  that  out  when  the  time 
came  to  leave  Montreal,  and  Bob  was 
sorry  to  see  me  go — but  not  broken 
hearted,  as  I  was.  Pride  made  me 
hide  what  I  was  feeling.  But  I  was 
miserable  for  some  time  after  I  got 
back  to  New  York. 

Mike  knew  something  was  wrong, 
and  he  guessed  what  it  was.  He  did 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  me — 
put  me  to  work  taking  singing  lessons 
until  he'd  lined  up  another  job. 

I  thought  Bob  had  taught  me  a  les- 
son, the  lesson  being  simply  not  to 
fall  in  love,  but  I  was  wrong. 

As  I  learned  to  be  a  better  singer, 
I  got  more  jobs,  each  one  a  little  more 
important  than  the  last,  and  finally 
I  signed  up  to  sing  at  a  night  club 
in  Chicago.  And  in  Chicago,  when  I 
was  nineteen,  I  met  Bill. 

BILL!  I  never  thought  I'd  be  able  to 
think  of  him  without  feeling  a  pain 
in  my  heart.  He  was  so  tall  and 
straight,  so  full  of  the  joy  of  life.  I 
can  remember  every  turn  of  his  head, 
every  gesture  of  his  hands,  every  in- 
flection of  his  voice.  I  can  remember 
Sunday  afternoons  on  the  beach  of 
Lake  Michigan,  when  the  sun  seemed 
to  sink  right  into  our  hearts,  and  eve- 
nings at  the  club  when  we  would  sit 
at  a  table  between  my  numbers  and 
talk,  talk,  talk. 

He  was  a  reporter  on  a  Chicago 
paper,  and  most  of  the  time  he  was 
laughing,  but  once  in  a  while  his 
quick  temper  would  flare  up  and  then 
subside,  just  as  quickly.  He  loved  to 
stay  up  all  night  and  go  to  work 
after  a  shower  and  shave  the  next 
morning,  and  he  loved  to  get  a  story 
before  the  other  reporters  did,  and 
he  loved  to  dance,  and  he  loved — yes, 
I  know  he  did — me. 

There  was  no  question  of  its  being 
a  boy-and-girl  love  affair  this  time. 
Neither  of  ■  us  was  happy  when  we 
were  out  of  each  other's  sight.  It 
must  have  bothered  Bill  to  take  any- 
thing as  seriously  as  he  took  me.  We 
didn't  talk  much  about  marriage,  be- 
cause I  suppose  we  both  knew  that  it 
would  be  our  stumbling-block,  and 
the  minutes  were  too  precious,  too 
full  of  laughter,  to  waste  in  a  dis- 
cussion that  would  make  us  unhappy. 

At  last,  though,  we  had  to  face  it. 

Bill  was  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
have  to  be  the  boss  in  his  family.  He 
earned  fifty  dollars  a  week  and  prob- 
ably never  would  earn  much  more. 
To  me,  that  didn't  matter.  I'd  have 
been  perfectly  happy  to  go  on  work- 
ing, pooling  my  earnings  with  Bill's 
and  never  even  thinking  about  money. 
That  was  out,  as  far  as  Bill  was  con- 
cerned. 

He  didn't  much  like  the  kind  of 
work  I  did,  either.  It  made  too  many 
demands  on  me  and  on  my  time;  and 
he  was  impatient  and  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  anything  that  took  me 
away  from  him.  He  tried  to  hide  it, 
but  I  knew. 

For     instance,     there     were     times 
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when  I  couldn't  join  him  at  his  table 
in  the  night  club.  Another  reporter 
for  a  rival  newspaper  might  be  there 
to  interview  me,  or  a  producer  from 
New  York  might  drop  in  and  want  to 
meet  me.  Then  I  would  have  to  give 
all  my  attention  to  these  visitors — 
my  job,  my  whole  future,  demanded 
it — and  Bill  couldn't  understand,  al- 
though he  did  try  very  hard. 

I  looked  ahead,  and  I  knew  I 
couldn't  see  a  marriage  in  which  I'd 
have  to  divide  my  time  between  Bill 
and  my  job.  It  simply  wasn't  con- 
ceivable. Eventually  Bill  would  grow 
tired  of  being  kind  and  understanding, 
and  there  would  be  quarrels.  Know- 
ing him,  I  was  sure  there  would  be. 
And  even  if  there  weren't,  if  by  some 
miracle  he  kept  his  temper  in  check, 
he  would  be  unhappy  and  hurt,  and 
where  there  was  no  happiness  for  him 
there  would  be  none  for  me. 

I  thought  of  giving  up  my  career. 
But  I  knew  that  wouldn't  solve  the 
problem  either.  Bill  was  proud,  but 
he  was  also  sensitive.  He  always 
knew  what  I  was  thinking  as  well  as 
I  knew  it  myself.  If  I  gave  up  my 
work  for  his  sake  he  would  feel  a 
sharp  sense  of  guilt.  He  would  never 
have  believed  my  assurances  that  the 
career  didn't  matter,  that  I  was  glad 
to  give  it  up.  He'd  have  seen  right 
past  them  to  the  real  sorrow  in  my 
heart,  and  our  marriage  would  al- 
ways have  that  secret  wound  in  it. 

There  were  other  reasons,  too,  why 
I  couldn't  stop  working — sound,  prac- 
tical ones.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  was  able  to  help  Mother  and 
Dad,  give  them  the  little  comforts  and 
luxuries  they  deserved.  And — there 
was  Mike.  Most  of  all,  there  was 
Mike.  I  was  under  a  deep  obligation 
to  him.  He'd  had  faith  in  me  when 
no  one  else  had,  and  he'd  backed  that 
faith  with  money  and  kindness  and 
help  that  I  couldn't  even  begin  to 
count.  Now,  when  he  was  beginning 
to  realize  on  his  investment  of  all 
those  things,  I  couldn't  call  all  bets 
off.  I  couldn't  do  that  to  Mike,  and 
expect  to  go  on  living  with  myself. 

I T  was  a  battle  I  had  to  fight  out  for 
'  myself.  No  one  could  help  me.  Not 
even  Bill.  Because  of  course  he  wasn't 
willing  to  admit  many  of  the  things 
I  knew  instinctively.  He  believed,  or 
said  he  did,  that  I  could  go  on  work- 
ing for  a  while  longer,  and  then  soon 
I'd  be  tired  of  it  and  we  could  be 
married  and  he'd  take  care  of  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I  knew  very  well 
I'd  never  be  tired  of  working.  I  think 
he  wilfully  blinded  himself  to  the 
truth,  and  so  I  had  to  see  it  for  both 
of  us. 

Marriage,  for  Bill  and  me,  just 
wasn't  in  the  cards. 

So  that  was  why  I  sat  in  the  east- 
bound  train  at  the  end  of  my  Chicago 
engagement,  listening  to  the  clickety- 
clack  of  the  wheels  and  trying  not  to 
cry.  I'd  made  my  decision,  and  it  was 
dust  and  ashes  in  my  mouth. 

And,  as  I  said,  it  all  came  true — 
everything,  exactly  as  I  predicted— 
except  one  thing.  I  gave  up  Bill,  but 
life  didn't  stay  dreary  and  bleak.  Life, 
after  two  years  in  which  to  think 
things  over  and  learn  a  great  deal,  is 
still  very  good  indeed. 


I've  been  able  to  tuck  the  memory 
of  Bill  into  a  special  corner  of  my 
heart  where  it  can't  hurt  me.  I 
haven't  forgotten  him,  and  if  things 
were  right  for  us  both  I  believe  I 
could  fall  in  love  all  over  with  him. 
But  meanwhile,  there  are  many  other 
things  to  think  of.  I'm  busy  at  work 
I  love  to  do,  and  I  know  I  give  pleas- 
ure to  other  people  in  doing  it.  There's 
a  solid  satisfaction  in  that  nothing  can 
take  away. 

So  don't  think  of  me  as  a  girl  with 
a  broken  heart.  It  was  broken  for  a 
while,  but  it's  mended  now.  I'm  only 
human,  and  I  love  being  a  success. 
I  love  being  able  to  buy  pretty 
dresses,  and  having  to  run  from  one 
appointment  to  another,  and  the  ap- 
plause that  comes  when  I  finish  a 
song  in  the  radio  studio  or  the  the- 
ater. I  love  going  out  to  night  clubs 
with  men  like  Franchot  Tone  or  Tony 
Martin.    What  girl  wouldn't? 

THERE'S  a  long  way  for  me  to  go 
still.  I  haven't  forgotten  my  old  re- 
solve to  be  an  actress.  From  the 
counter  in  the  shop  where  I  first 
worked  to  the  wholesale  dress  firm 
where  I  modelled  clothes,  from  there 
to  dance-band  singing  and  on  to  night 
clubs,  it's  always  been  with  me.  It 
was  with  me  after  my  return  from 
Chicago  when  Mike  and  I  turned 
down  night  club  offer  after  night  club 
offer  because  I  wanted  to  stay  in  New 
York  and  be  available  when  a  chance 
came  along  to  be  in  a  musical  comedy. 
I  might  have  weakened,  by  myself, 
but  Mike  wouldn't  let  me  take  just 
any  old  job.  He  said  the  musical 
comedy  chance  would  come  along, 
and  he  was  right. 

At  last  I  was  cast  in  "Louisiana 
Purchase,"  and  the  critics  and  audi- 
ences liked  me  and  I  was  a  Broadway 
success  and  Universal  Pictures  came 
around  to  offer  me  a  movie  contract 
and  I  accepted  it. 

That  was  almost  the  final  step.  In 
Hollywood  they'll  put  me  in  musical 
pictures  at  first,  of  course,  but  I  want 
them  to  give  me  a  chance  to  act  too. 
And  if  they  will  I'll  work  so  hard 
that — some  day — I'll  be  what  I  always 
wanted  to  be.    An  actress. 

No,  I  don't  even  regret  Bill.  I'm 
glad  he  came  into  my  life,  and  I'm 
glad  I  had  strength  enough  to  send 
him  out  of  it.  I  know  that  some  day 
I'll  fall  in  love  again,  but  not  blindly, 
this  time.  The  next  time  I  love,  it 
will  be  a  man  who  is  more  important 
in  his  field  of  work — whether  it's 
stage,  movies,  radio,  business,  poli- 
tics, no  matter  what — than  I  am  in 
mine. 

He'll  know  about  all  the  demands 
of  my  profession,  and  he'll  respect 
them.  But  also,  because  he's  more 
important  in  his  sphere  than  I  am 
in  mine,  I'll  still  be  able  to  play 
second-fiddle  to  him,  as  a  wife  should 
always  do  if  she  expects  to  make  her 
husband  happy  and  be  happy  herself. 
There  will  be  no  Mr.  Carol  Bruce  in 
my  marriage.  But  there  will  be  a 
Carol  Bruce  outside  of  the  marriage. 

Does  it  seem  like  too  big  an  order? 
I  don't  think  so.  After  all,  being  an 
actress  seemed  like  a  pretty  big  order 
when  I  was  fourteen. 
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Mystery  House 

(Continued  jrom  page  32) 

gave  no  sign  of  being  occupied.  Sti- 
fling a  new  fear,  she  turned  and  went 
back  into  the  house.  They  would  all 
be  leaving  now  in  less  than  an  hour, 
would  say  farewell  probably  forever 
to  Mystery  House — Page,  Rand,  old 
Mrs.  Prendergast  and  Flora.  Page  ran 
up  the  winding  staircase  into  the  large 
front  bedroom.  There  the  conversa- 
tion had  in  it  the  flavor  of  a  last  time. 
Rand,  with  his  suitcase,  coat  and 
gloves,  came  in  to  say  goodbyes. 

"Ready,  young  woman?"  he  called 
to  Page  as  he  entered. 

"All  packed!"  Page  replied. 

"I'll  go  down  to  the  door  with  you," 
Flora  remarked,  for  Page  and  Rand 
were  to  drive  ahead  in  Rand's  small 
coupe,  while  the  two  women  followed 
in  the  limousine. 

They  threaded  the  endless  corri- 
dors together,  Page,  Rand  and  Flora, 
and  came  out  upon  the  sunny  terrace 
below.  Tai  Fat  was  putting  Page's 
big  bags  into  the  car  when  the  chug- 
ging of  another  motor  sounded  on  the 
drive,  and  to  every  one's  amazement 
a  second  car  came  briskly  into  view 
between  the  laurels  and  the  ever- 
greens.   A  visitor  at  Mystery  House! 

THE  car  stopped  and  a  young  man 
jumped  out  and  ran  up  the  terrace 
steps.  Page  gave  an  exclamation  of 
amazement.   It  was  Barnes  Bishop. 

"Hello!"  he  said.   "Going  places?" 

Page,  in  a  sort  of  dream,  performed 
introductions.  Rand  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"How'd  you  get  through?"  he  asked. 
"Usually  the  Japs  give  us  some  warn- 
ing.  We  might  have  missed  you." 

"Oh,  there  were  a  lot  of  county 
cars — workmen  and  repairmen — out 
there!"  the  young  lawyer  answered 
easily.  "They  were  testing  the  bridge 
when  I  came  along  and  I  followed 
them  right  on  through."  He  paused 
for  breath  and  looked  expectantly  at 
Page.  "Some  storm  last  night!"  he 
added. 

Why  had  Barnes  come  so  unex- 
pectedly? Somehow  he  must  have 
learned  of  danger,  Page  thought. 

"You  were  lucky  to  catch  us,"  Rand 
said.  "We  were  just  starting  for  San 
Francisco." 

"Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  hold  you 
up  a  few  minutes?"  Barnes  said.  "I'd 
like  to  talk  to  Miss  Hazeltyne  a  mo- 
ment and  then  we  can  all  start  back." 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  ear- 
shot, he  stopped  and  stared  at  Page. 

"I  came  to  get  you!"  he  said. 

"But  why — how?"  Page  began. 

"I  tried  to  call  you  last  night.  The 
operator  said  all  the  lines  were  down. 
I  thought  it  might  have  been  a  stall, 
to  give  them  time  to  get  away." 

"Get  away?"  Page  repeated,  puzzled. 

Barnes  nodded  vigorously.  Then, 
with  a  jerk  of  his  head  toward  the  old 
mansion,  "What  do  you  know  about 
this  outfit  anyway?" 

"Why — why  what  am  I  supposed  to 
know?"  Page  asked. 

Barnes'  serious  face  grew  grimmer. 
"The  reason  I  tried  to  call  you  last 
night  was  to  tell  you  that  the  author- 
ities opened  Trudy  Mockbee's  grave  a 
few  days  ago  and  it  was  empty!" 

Page  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  di- 
lated.  "But  what  does  it  mean?" 

"That's  what  worried  me — why  I 
called  last  night,"  he  said  quickly.  He 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  "Let 
me  get  this  across  ber'ore  they  come 
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Pertussin  "moist-throat"  treatment 
clears  this  condition 

By  drying  out  the  air,  most  heat- 
ing systems  can  make  much 
worse  a  cough  due  to  a  cold. 

Pertujiin  combats  this  dry- 
air  irritation.  It  stimulates  the 
tiny  moisture  glands  of  the  throat. 
Helps  them  pour  forth  their 
soothing  natural  moisture.  Then 
you  can  raise  that  tickling  phlegm 
— and  your  cough  is  relieved  fast! 

For  over  30  years,  many  physi- 
cians have  prescribed  this  most 
effective  remedy— Pertussin!  Safe 
even  for  babies.  Get  Pertuf»in 
today  from  your  druggist. 


A  scientific  product  based  on  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  Thyme. 


is  an  M.D.'s  formula— a  medicated  cream. 

especially     for     surface     skin     problems. 
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revealing  fresh  skin.  Kremola  assists 
nature  in  clearing  your  skin;  we  can't  do  it  justice  in 
words— test  Kremola  and  your  friends  will  ask  the  ;ecret 
of  your  live  skin.  When  others  fail— try  Kremola— » 1.^0 
at  all  dealers  or  write  KREMOLA,  Dept.  MC-4,  2975  S. 
Michigan.    Chicago.    111.    for   FREE    SAMPLE. 
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ENLARGEMENT 

ANY  SUBJECT  OR   GROUP 


Send  any  clear  snapshot,  photo,  bust, 
full  length,  groups,  scenes,  baby, 
mother,  dad,  sweetheart,  etc.  We  will 
enlarge  to  5x7  on  salon  quality  photo- 
graphic paper  FREE.  Just  send  print 
or  negative.  We  will  also  include  in- 
formation about  hand  coloring  by  ex- 
pert artists  who  specialize  in  repro- 
ducing life-like  likenesses  and  FREE 
FRAME.  Your  original  returned  with 
your  FREE  enlargement.  Send  now 
and  kindly  enclose  10c  for  return  mail- 
ing.    (Only  2  to  a  Customer.) 

IDEAL  PORTRAIT  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  748  B.P.,  Church  St.  Annex,  New  York 

GIVE  YOUR  LAZY 

LIVER  THIS 
GENTLE  "NUDGE" 

Follow  Noted  Ohio  Doctor's  Advice 
To  Feel  "Tip-Top"  In  Morning! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow  freely  every  day  into 
your  intestines — constipation  with  its  head- 
aches and  that  "half-alive"  feeling  often  result. 
So  step  up  that  liver  bile  and  see  how  much 
better  you  should  feel!  Just  try  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  Tablets  used  so  successfully  for  years  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients  with  con- 
stipation and  sluggish  liver  bile. 

Olive  Tablets  being  purely  vegetable,  are  won- 
derful! They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods  but  also  help  elimina- 
tion. Get  a  box  TODAY.  15*:,  30?!  and  60?:. 
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out  again.  You're  going  home  with 
me.  This  isn't  any  place  for  a  girl.  I 
got  you  into  this  and  I'm  going  to  get 
you  out.    That's  flat!" 

"But  I  was  just  on  my  way  to  the 
city  now  with  Doctor  Harwood,"  Page 
said.  "I  wasn't  in  any  danger."  Nor 
did  it  seem  now  as  though  she  were, 
with  the  sunshine  streaming  down, 
and  Barnes  standing  beside  her. 

"But  the  grave — "  she  added,  her 
breath  catching  a  little.  "Isn't  it  a 
crime  to  steal  people  out  of  their 
graves?" 

"Of  course,"  Barnes  said  impa- 
tiently. "Now  one  more  thing,  quick. 
This — this  half  wit,  Lynn — where  is 
he?    I'd  like  to  get  a  look  at  him." 

"He's  not  a  half-wit  at  all!"  Page 
said  heatedly.  Then,  her  anxiety  get- 
ting the  better  of  her,  she  said,  "That's 
just  it!  He  hasn't  come  home  since 
yesterday  morning." 

"But  he  has  the  Prendergast  dia- 
mond!" Barnes  protested. 

"Oh  no,"  Page  said  quickly.  "He 
gave  it  to  me,  and  I'm  to  give  it  to 
Mrs.  Prendergast  today." 

BARNES  drew  the  breath  in  through 
his  teeth  in  a  sort  of  slow,  aston- 
ished whistle.  Then  he  held  her  in  a 
stare  that  was  almost  rude. 

"You  haven't  the  diamond  with  you 
now?  You  know  how  dangerous  that 
would  be?" 

"Oh  no,"  Page  answered  quickly, 
"It's  hidden." 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  Doctor  Harwood 
for  a  minute,"  Barnes  said  abruptly, 
almost  ignoring  Page's  last  sentence. 

"Rand!"  Page  called,  as  he  reap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  He  came 
across  the  terrace  and  joined  them. 

"There  was  something  I  wanted  to 
ask  you,  Doctor,"  Barnes  said,  and  all 
the  social  lightness  had  gone  out  of 
the  tone  of  his  voice.  "Would  that  boy 
— that  Lynn — know  anything  about 
the  fact  that  Trudy  Mockbee's  body 
was  dug  up  from  its  grave  a  few 
days  ago?" 

There  was  a  silence.  Rand  looked 
from  Page  to  Barnes  Bishop. 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  Rand  said 
slowly,  "Lynn  wouldn't  know  about 
— such  a  thing.  You  don't  mean  that 
there  has  been  any  question  of  Trudy 
Mockbee's  grave  being  robbed?" 

"I  do  mean  it,"  Barnes  said  serious- 
ly. "This  was  before  you  got  here  last 
fall.  Ullmeyer,  the  Belmont  doctor 
who  attended  them  here  usually,  was 
away  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Mockbee's 
last  illness,  and  sent  a  Doctor  Moore  to 
her.  Both  doctors  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  diagnosis,  and  after  all  sorts 
of  delays  they  finally  got  permission 
to  open  the  grave.  The  body  was 
gone." 

Rand  glanced  at  Page.  "Did  you 
know  that?" 

"Not  until  today.  Mr.  Bishop  told 
me  a  few  moments  ago." 

"I  think  Flora  should  know  this, 
Page,  and  if  it  upsets  her  too  terribly 
you  and  I  may  have  to  put  off  our 
trip  to  town." 

"Oh,  but  Rand,  of  course!"  the  girl 
said  eagerly.  "If  you  think  anything 
is  accomplished  by  telling  her,"  she 
added  doubtfully. 

"I  think,"  Rand  said,  "I'll  tell  Flora. 
She  has  a  right  to  know." 

He  went  into  the  house  again,  and 
Page  looked  inquiringly  at  Barnes. 
"What  do  you  think  the  significance 
of  the  grave  business  is?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  it  has  none  until  we  can  find 
out  who  did  it.  Who  would  do  it?  Who 
would   have   any   object   in   sneaking 


over  there  to  Halfmoon  Bay  to  destroy 
evidence  of  that  sort?" 

Flora  and  Rand  came  out  on  the 
terrace.  Rand  was  carrying  a  little 
suitcase. 

"I  was  going  to  come  back  tonight, 
but  now  we're  so  late  I  think  I'll  have 
to  stay  in  town,"  he  said.  "Are  you 
going  with  me  or  with  Mr.  Bishop?" 

"I  hope  she'll  go  with  me,"  Barnes 
said. 

"Suppose  you  do  then,  Page,"  Rand 
agreed  with  surprising  quickness.  "For 
I  ought  to  get  started." 

He  went  down  to  his  car.  Flora 
looked  after  him,  as  indeed  they  all 
did,  but  with  an  absorption  so  deep 
that  Page  had  to  speak  to  her  more 
than  once  to  rouse  her. 

"You'll  stay  to  lunch?"  Flora  said 
then,  in  the  furtive,  hurried  fashion 
that  represented  her  at  her  worst. 

"Oh,  we  can't.  We  ought  to  be  going 
right  away.  But  Flora,"  Page  said. 
"You  will  have  Rand  telephone  me  the 
minute  Lynn  comes  back?  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  throwing  him  down,  some- 
how— " 

"I'm  horribly  afraid  he's  out  on  the 
Rock,"  Flora  said  suddenly,  walking 
to  the  edge  of  the  terrace  and  looking 
out  toward  the  sea. 

"Out  on  the  Rock?  But  the  boat's 
in!"  Page  exclaimed. 

"I  know.  But  one  of  the  Chinese 
boys  came  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago 
and  said  he  saw  something  white  wav- 
ing out  there — in  some  way  he  might 
have  got — " 

"In  all  that  storm  yesterday!" 

"Before  that,  perhaps.  He  was  down 
with  the  boat  just  before  the  rain 
began — " 

"I  remember  he  was!  But  does  he 
swim  well  enough  to  make  it?"  Page 
asked,  turning  a  little  pale.  "Or  could 
the  boat  have   drifted  in?" 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  happened. 
I'm  afraid  Chang  or  Tai  Fat  tied  it  up 
without  ever  thinking  how  it  got  loose. 
It's  certainly  tied  now." 

DAGE  glanced  at  the  man.    "Are  you 
'any  good  on  a  boat?" 

"I  sure  am."   Barnes  said. 

"Then  I  think  we  ought  to  go  right 
out  there,  don't  you?"  the  girl  said 
anxiously,  urgently.  "He's  been  there 
twenty-four  hours  without  any  food!" 

They  all  ran  down  the  brick  steps 
together  to  the  pier. 

The  catboat  was  at  her  mooring; 
Flora  handled  the  ropes  adeptly  as 
they  all  got  in;  the  canvas  rattled  up 
in  a  fresh  winter  breeze,  the  sail  filled 
and  the  little  craft  wheeled  and 
dipped  as  it  carried  them  across  the 
heavy  rollers  that  were  still  coming 
in  from  the  storm. 

Page  was  the  first  one  out  of  the 
boat  when  it  beached  on  the  island's 
small  strip  of  shingle,  and  was  off  like 
an  arrow  on  the  narrow  shelflike  path 
that  led  up  and  about  the  rock  to  the 
entrance  of  Lynn's  little  cave.  The 
sunshine  was  so  bright  on  the  sea  now 
that  she  was  almost  blinded  as  she 
reached  the  narrow  slit  in  the  black 
face  of  the  rock.  Page's  heart  stood 
still  as  she  entered,  stumbling  on  loose 
stones  and  pushing  away  the  brush 
that  guarded  the  entrance,  for  at  the 
back  of  the  little  place,  in  the  dimness, 
something  was  stirring;  something 
gave  a  long  groan  that  made  her 
whole  being  sick  with  terror. 

It  was  Lynn,  writhing  on  the  rough 
ground  like  a  hurt  animal,  his  right 
hand  clutching  the  bloody  mass  of 
torn  shirt  and  cut  raw  flesh  that  was 
his  left  shoulder. 

'     RADIO   AND  TELEVISION   MIRROR 


Page  cried  out  his  name  and  was  on 
her  knees  beside  him  before  she  knew 
what  she  did;  almost  before  she  could 
sense  the  fear  and  pity  in  her  heart 
she  slipped   an  arm  under  his  neck. 

"Lynn!"  she  whispered.  "Oh,  he's 
ill— he's  hurt!  He's  hurt  his  shoulder 
—oh,  what  have  you  done  to  yourself; 
did  you  fall?  How  did  you  do  it,  and 
why  didn't  you  let  us  know!" 

His  eyes,  sunken  into  his  head, 
looked  into  hers  dazedly.  His  thin 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  hot. 

"He's  hurt,  Barnes!"  Page  ex- 
claimed, as  Barnes  came  stumbling 
in  to  the  darkness  of  the  little  cave. 
"He  must  have  fallen  and  smashed  his 
shoulder.  We'll  have  to  get  him  back 
to  the  shore  and  into  a  hospital,  right 
away!  It  hurts  you,  doesn't  it,  my 
darling?"  she  said  to  him.  "But  we  11 
have  to  move  you;  we'll  have  to  get 
you  back  right  away." 

Lynn's  hands  clung  tight  to  her 
hand;  he  never  moved  his  eyes  from 
hers. 

"Maybe  I'm  dreaming  this,"  Lynn 
muttered.  "All  night  long  I  thought 
you  would  come,  I  kept  thinking  you 
had  come.  But  this— this  hurt  so!"  he 
finished,  tugging  again  at  his  shoulder. 

I  KNOW,  darling.  I  know!"  Page 
1  said,  soothingly.  "But  we'll  have  it 
fixed  in  no  time  now,  and  they'll  give 
you  something  to  make  you  sleep,  and 
get  you  all  comfortable.  We'll  get 
you  away  from  Mystery  House  once 
and  for  all,"  Page  said,  kissing  the 
limp  hand  she  held  in  her  own.  She 
looked  up  at  Barnes  and  saw  him 
looking  at  her,  and  smiled  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears.  "I  love  him!"  she 
said  simply.  "I  didn't  know  it  until 
just  now.  That's  been  it,  all  along. 
We  can  get  him  down  to  the  boat  be- 
tween us,  can't  we?  You  can  walk, 
can't  you,  Lynn?" 

"I  think  I  twisted  my  foot  when  I 
fell,"  he  said.  "But  don't  leave  me, 
will  you,  Page?" 

"Leave  you!  No;  we'll  all  go  to- 
gether. And  they'll  have  you  fixed  up 
in  no  time.  But  you're  starving,  aren't 
you?"  Page  demanded,  in  a  fresh 
burst  of  pity  and  concern. 

Barnes  was  supporting  Lynn  on  the 
other  side. 

"Steady  him  there!"  Page  said  to 
him  hurriedly.  "We'll  have  to  get 
him  down  somehow.  There's  a  blanket 
here — have  Flora  fix  it  in  the  boat  so 
we  can  lay  him  on  it!" 

"Where's  Flora?"  Lynn  whispered. 
He  had  managed  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

"She's  down  at  the  landing;  she's 
fixing  the  boat.  How  did  you  get  here, 
Lynn?"  Page  demanded,  as  they 
slowly  moved  out  into  the  light. 

"Rand  and  I  came  in  the  boat." 

"You  and  Rand!     When?" 

"That  long  time  ago — whenever  it 
was!  I  was  just  putting  off — after 
you'd  said  that  you  were  going  into 
town  with  him,  Page,  you  remember? 
— and  he  came  down  and  said  he 
wanted  to  get  out  to  the  island.  So 
we  came  along  together.  We  climbed 
up  the  Rock,  and  we  were  looking  off 
to  see  if  the  storm  was  coming,  you 
know,  and  he  slipped  and  stumbled 
against  me,  and  I  fell." 

"But  he  helped  you  up?" 

"No;  I  fell  straight  to  the  water,  and 
struck  my  shoulder  on  the  rocks.  I 
must  have  fainted,  because  when  I 
woke  up  the  tide  was  washing  over 
me,  and  the  boat  was  gone." 

Page  glanced  at  Barnes,  looked  back 
at  Lynn  with  a  frown. 

"Oh,  but  he  would  have  told  us,  I'm 
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SKINNY  GIRLS  Lack  Charm 

In  How  to  Gain  Weight,  Bernarr  Macfadden 
gives  full  information  on  what  to  eat  and  how  to 

|  exercise  to  add  those  flattering  pounds.  If  you 
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MACFADDEN   BOOK  CO.,  INC. 
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Consult  your  doctor  regularly. 
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Above  all,  ask  him 
about  feeding 
infant. 
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Gray  Hail 
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•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  it — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring"  agent  Is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  applica- 
tion imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee 
Retain  your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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ALL  SHADES  OF 

BLONDES 

HAIL  NEW 

Shampoo/ 

Light  Blondes.  Ash 
Blondes,  Sandy  or 
Brownish  Blondes  De- 
lighted as  BLONDEX 
Helps  Keep  Hair  from 
Darkening — Brightens 
all  Shades  of  Faded 
Blonde  Hair! 


Here  at  last  is  an  easy  way 
to  bring  out  the  full  radiant 
loveliness  of  blonde  hair — a 
shampoo  made  especially  for 
blondes  that  washes  hair 
shades  lighter  and  brings  out 
the  lustrous,  glimmering  sheen,  the  alluring  high- 
lights that  can  make  blonde  hair  so  attractive. 
Amazing  new  BLONDEX  SHAMPOO  costs  but  a 
few  pennies  to  use  and  is  absolutely  safe.  Used  reg- 
ularly, it  helps  keep  hair  lighter,  lovelier,  gleaming 
with  fascinating  lustre.  Fine  for  children's  hair  too. 
Get  BLONDEX  at  drug,  department  or  10c  stores. 


AT  LOWEST 

uf  Rate  P-tiees: 


M    M  Saxt 

W    M  PRK 

f  m  out. 

Hi  F   S   I 


IEEE 


KNITTING 


Saxtny,    Shetlands,    Velveens, 
:ES!    ~~ 


»    R  S  T    E   D  ! 

etc.    AT    CUT-RATE  I 
PRICE'S!    FREE.    Sample    Cards,    Instructions.     Jusl  | 
out.  Style  Flash.  30  New  Models  Free.  Est.  22  yrs. 
FSK   YARM  CO.,  B5  Esse*  St..    Depl.  A-2.  Hew  York.    N.  Y 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 

leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.    G.     VISCOSE    COMPANY 
140  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

CATARRH    HEADACHES 

DUE  TO  NASAL  CONGESTION 

GET  RELIEF  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK!  Hall's  "Two- 
Method"  Treatment  will  relieve  stuff ed-up  nose, 
sinus  headaches  due  to  congestion  and  help  clear 
throat  of  sticky  phlegm  or  we  will  refund  your 
money!  Soothes  hot,  irritated  nasal  passages.  Ask 
your  druggist.  Send  card  for  FREE  Chart  of  diet 
rules,  information  about  Catarrhal  congestion  and 
monev-back  offer. 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Dept.  232,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Amazing  3-in-l  household  inven- 
tion— Brush, Broom, Mop  all  in  one. 
Makes  housework  play.  Incredibly 
light-easy  to  handle— CLEANS  NEW 
WAY!  Sweeps  carpets,  rugs  without 
"raiBing  dust;  Brushes  upholstered  furniture. 
F  walls;  Scrubs  floors,  linoleum  without  scratching.  En- 
1  dorsed  by  thousands!  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute.'  Low  priced.  Housewives  wild  about  it.  AGENTS 
WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Bustlers  cleaning  vp! 
CAMDI  IT  OCTirC'D  Samples  sent  on  trial  to  all  who  write 
j/-\itib- l_C  vrrtn  at  once>  A  penny  poBtal  will  do.  No 
obligation.    Get  details.  Be  first — send  in  your  name  TODAYl 

THE  KRISTEE  PRODUCTS  CO.,      435  BAR  ST.,   AKRON.  OHIO 

KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

'  If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufnness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times snows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


sure  he  would!" 

"Not  if  he  thought  Lynn  had  been 
killed,"  Barnes  offered. 

"And  you  were  out  here  all  night 
in  the  storm,  with  that  wound  burning 
and  blazing!" 

"You  see  I'd  stopped  taking  the 
tonic,  Page,"  Lynn  said,  with  an  ear- 
nest puzzled  look.  His  face  worked 
with  pain;  he  dragged  against  her, 
panting.  "And  that  was  what  made 
everything  suddenly  seem  to  come 
clear,"  he  went  on.  "Trudy  Mockbee, 
you  know — " 

Progressing  by  inches,  with  many  a 
halt,  they  had  emerged  from  the  cave. 
Page  released  her  hold  of  Lynn's 
elbow  to  let  him  rest  on  a  stiff  clump 
of  sea  shrubs;  she  was  out  of  breath. 

SHE  looked  down  at  him  fearfully; 
his  face  looked  drawn  and  weary. 
But  she  knew  now — she  knew  now 
what  the  real  miracle  and  secret  of 
her  love  for  Mystery  House  and  the 
shore  and  the  sea  were,  and  she  could 
have  sung  for  sheer  joy.  Lynn  was 
hers — battered  and  bewildered  and 
sick  and  penniless — there  was  no 
other  man  in  the  world  for  Page 
Hazeltyne! 

She  was  entirely  unconscious  of 
Barnes  Bishop's  presence.  Absent- 
mindedly  she  told  him  what  to  do. 
With  an  entire  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness she  murmured  to  Lynn  in  little 
phrases  of  concern  and  love. 

"Darling,"  she  whispered,  "just  try 
to  be  patient  a  few  hours  more!" 

"You're  being  so  wonderful  to  me," 
Lynn  said.  "I've  stopped  the  tonic. 
Page,  and  it's  all  so  much  clearer!" 

"Hello!"  Barnes  interrupted  their 
conversation  sharply.  They  had  come 
out  on  the  east  face  of  the  Rock  now. 

"Where's  the  boat?"  Page  strained 
her  eyes  through  the  thickening  mist 
that  almost  blotted  out  the  water. 

"That's  just  it,"  Barnes  said  blankly. 
"It's  gone.    The  woman's  gone." 

They  eased  Lynn  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, and  looked  at  the  strand  again, 
and  at  each  other. 

"I  think  she's  taken  the  boat  and 
made  for  the  shore,"  Barnes  said. 

"She  wouldn't  leave  us  here  on  this 
rock — she  wouldn't  dare!  Not  with 
Lynn  hurt — not  in  this  weather,  with- 
out food  or  blankets!  What — what 
would  she  gain  by  it?"  Page  stam- 
mered. 

"We  couldn't  be  witnesses  against 
her,"  Barnes  suggested. 

"But  you  don't  mean — you  can't 
mean — leave  us  here!"  the  girl  gasped. 

"They  left  me,"  Lynn  said,  suddenly 
intelligent  and  quiet. 

"You  think  Rand  knew  that  you 
hadn't  been  killed!"  It  was  a  cry 
rather  than  a  question.  In  Page's 
frightened  heart  she  knew  the  answer. 

"I  shouted  at  him.  It  wasn't  storm- 
ing then;  it  was  deadly  still  before 
the  storm,"  he  said. 

"He  couldn't — "  Page's  throat  was 
dry;  her  words  would  not  come.  "But 
— but  it  was  Flora  who  told  us  to  come 
out  here,  who  said  she  saw  you  signal- 
ing!" she  exclaimed. 

"I  didn't  signal;  I  didn't  wave.  I 
couldn't  move  by  myself.  I  was  afraid 
of  falling  on  that  ledge.  I  only  man- 
aged to  drag  myself  up  to  the  cave 
when  the  rain  began  to  come  down  so 


heavy  and  the  waves  got  so  high." 

In  the  dead  silence  once  again  their 
glances  crossed,  and  they  looked  down 
at  the  pier  that  was  so  rapidly  being 
smothered  in  mist,  and  at  the  sullenly 
rushing  water  that  was  gathering. 

"You  knew  it  was  Trudy  Mockbee — 
that's  why  they  did  all  this,"  Lynn 
presently  said.  "I  was  all  mixed  up; 
I  couldn't  explain  before.  But  as  soon 
as  I  stopped  the  tonic,  then  it  all 
began  to  come  clear.  I  talked  to 
Rand  about  it,  and  he  knew-  then  that 
I  knew — and  I  think  that's  why — all 
this.  He  knows  all  about  Chinese 
drugs,  Harwood  does,"  he  added.  "He 
was  in  China  for  years.  It  was  the 
stuff  in  the  tonic  and  in  the  sleeping 
medicine  he  gave  me.  The  minute  I 
stopped  it,  I  knew.  And  I  told  him  I 
knew!" 

Page  exchanged  a  swift  glance  with 
Barnes  that  said  that  Lynn  was  not 
quite  responsible  for  what  he  was 
saying.  Barnes  nodded  almost  im- 
perceptibly, but  Lynn  caught  the  ges- 
ture and  began  again  urgently,  in  in- 
finite distress  between  pain  and  weak- 
ness and  mounting  fever,  but  with  a 
definiteness  and  clearness  that  she 
had  never  heard  in  his  speech  and 
manner  before. 

"They've  left  us  here,  Page,  don't 
you  understand?  They've  gone  off 
and  left  us.  They'll  turn  the  boat 
loose  and  let  her  capsize,  and  tell 
everyone — if  there's  ever  an  investi- 
gation— that  they  left  us  here  and  we 
were  to  go  sailing.  There  never  could 
be  proof  that  I  didn't  fall  accidentally, 
no  matter  what  anyone  suspects. 

"It  was  that  medicine  all  the  time 
that  was  making  me  feel  so  queer, 
Page,"  Lynn  continued. 

"You  think  it  did  really  keep  your 
head  fuzzy?  Perhaps  it  did.  But 
maybe — maybe,"  Page  said  earnestly, 
"Rand  was  really  trying  to  help  you! 
I  can't  believe — I  don't  believe  that 
he'd  do  anything  so  horrible  as  drug- 
ging you.  They'll  send  out  after  us, 
I'm  sure  of  it,  and  I'll  hand  them  over 
the  diamond,  and  we'll  go  straight  into 
the  city  and  never  think  of  Mystery 
House  again.  People  don't  do  things 
like  this!  They  wouldn't  dare!  Rand 
may  need  money — he  does — he  admits 
it — and  Flora  may  be  queer,  but  they 
aren't  murderers.  Why  should  he  give 
you  dope  to  keep  you  dazed?  He  was 
always  talking  of  your  not  forgetting 
your  tonic,  and  remembering  your 
sleeping  pills!" 

DECAUSE  he  knew  I  knew,  Page," 
'-'  Lynn  said,  in  the  fretful  tone  of  a 
man  in  monotonous  pain. 

"About  the  diamond — I  know.  But 
wasn't  the  simplest  way  to  get  the 
diamond  to  get  you  cured?  You 
couldn't  have  stopped  them  starting 
east,  diamond  and  all;  you  couldn't 
have  kept  her  from  giving  it  away  if 
she   wanted   to — they  knew  that." 

They  had  been  guiding  him,  with 
many  stops  and  changes  of  position, 
from  that  bit  of  the  path  they  had 
reached  on  their  slow  progress  toward 
the  beach,  back  to  the  cave. 

Page  looked  about.  There  was  a 
little  grill  built  in  here  out  of  the 
wind;  there  was  a  can  standing  on  it 
with  some  grease,  yellow  and  solid 
inside  it;  there  was  another  small  can 


ON  THE  MARCH   COVER— Watch  for  the  beautiful  color 

portrait  of  Janet  Logan,  who  plays  the  part  of  Kay  Fairchild 

in  the  popular  radio  serial  STEPMOTHER 
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with  matches.  Under  the  grill  the 
ground  was  blackened  with  wood 
ashes;  the  damp  of  the  fog  had  reached 
them,  and  they  sent  a  faint  acrid  odor 
into  the  air;  the  sound  of  water  was 
washing  all  about  through  the  mist; 
the  cry  of  gulls  came  piping  through 
it.  There  were  no  other  sounds;  no 
heartening  human  sounds.  Page  and 
the  two  men  might  have  been  shut 
away  on  a  star. 

"I  wasn't  talking  of  the  diamond," 
Lynn  said  in  a  whisper.  "Rand  was 
to  have  that.  Trudy  Mockbee  prom- 
ised it  to  him.  "You  see,  they're  after 
my  grandmother's  money.  It  was  all 
planned  when  I  got  here,  and  then 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get  me  out 
of  the  way;  they  had  to,  they  were  in 
so  deep.  But  they  found  that  I  had 
the  diamond,  do  you  see? — and  Rand 
wanted  that.  That  was  to  be  his  share. 
She  knew  she  never  could  sell  it,  and 
it  was  no  good  to  Flora.  But  he  was 
going  back  to '  China,  and  he  could 
have  sold  it  there.  He  could  have  cut 
it,  you  know,  and  he  would  have  been 
rich  for  life. 

"Lynn,  stop  thinking  of  the  dia- 
mond! What  do  we  care  about  it? 
The  thing  is  to  get  you  to  land,  and 
have  that  shoulder  fixed.  It's  Mrs. 
Prendergast's;  let  her  have  it  and  give 
it  to  Flora  or  Rand  or  anyone  else  she 
likes!" 

MY  grandmother  gave  the  dia- 
mond to  me,"  Lynn  went  on. 
"She  was  ill,  you  know,  the  day  I  got 
here,  and  I  was  ill  too,  with  that  hor- 
rible buzzing  in  my  head,  but  I  didn't 
know  how  sick  I  was.  I'd  had  to  get 
here  from  Rio,  and  my  money  was 
stolen.  I  went  in  to  see  her.  She'd 
quarrelled  with  my  father;  he  was 
her  son.  They  didn't  see  each 
other  for  years.  But  when  he 
knew  he  was  dying  he  told  me  to 
come  to  her,  and  bring  her  a  letter, 
and  I  gave  her  the  letter,  and  she 
cried — she  was  sick,  and  the  tears  kept 
running  down  her  face.  And  she  told 
me  where  the  diamond  was  and  how 
to  get  it.  It  was  in  her  knitting  bag 
— you  know  the  red  silk  bag  that 
hangs  on  the  back  of  the  chair?  She 
said  I'd  find  it  wedged  into  a  card  of 
black  cotton,  and  I  did.  And  then  I 
was  horribly  ill,  and  Rand  was  there, 
and  he  told  me  to  give  it  to  him,  but 
I  wouldn't,  because  she'd  given  it  to 
me!  She  made  me  kiss  her,  and  she 
said  I  was  Ned's  boy."  Lynn  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  his  lips  trembling 
with  weakness  and  pain,  before  he 
continued.  "And  she  said  I  was  to 
come  in  and  see  her  in  the  morning, 
and  Trudy  said  she  would  call  me. 
But  then  I  was  sick,  and  afterward 
Rand  was  there,  and  Flora,  and  they 
told  me  she  was  dead." 

"Trudy  was  dead?" 

"No;  my  grandmother!  It  was  my 
grandmother  who  died,  Page,"  Lynn 
said  patiently.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  that? 
It^  was  my  grandmother  who  died! 
It's  Trudy  who's  pretending  to  be 
my  grandmother,  don't  you  see? — to 
get  the  money,  and  then  to  go  away." 

Page,  in  the  beginning,  had  stared 
at  him  in  a  complete  incredulity  that 
gradually  gave  way  to  stupefaction. 
Her  face,  in  the  foggy  shadows  of  the 
cave,  was  white.  When  Lynn  stopped 
speaking,  and  twisted  his  body  about 
to  grasp  his  shoulder  again,  she  moved 
her  tranced  eyes  from  his  face  to 
Barnes's  and  back  again. 

"You  mean  that  Mrs.  Prendergast 
is—?"  she  began.  The  whisper  faded 
into  silence. 
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ARE  rou., . 


HAUNTED    by  the    NIGHTMARE 

of  PSORIASIS? 


•  Are  you  conscious  all  day  long 
of  your  disfiguring  psoriasis 
lesions?  Have  you  become  sen- 
sitive and  embarrassed  if  people 
so  much  as  glance  at  you?  And 
does  this  nightmare  haunt  your 
dreams  as  well?  Then  by  all 
means  start  using  SIROIL  today. 
SIROIL  tends  to  remove  the 
external  crusts  and  scales  of 
psoriasis  which  are  located  on 
the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  This 
is  a  marvelous  boon  to  psoriasis 
sufferers.  If  or  when  psoriasis 
lesions  recur,  light  applications 
of  SIROIL  will  help  keep  them 
under  control.  Applied  externally,  SIROIL  does  not  stain  clothing  or  bed  linen  and  does 
not  interfere  with  your  daily  routine.  It  is  sold  to  you  on  a  two-weeks'-satisfaction-or- 
money-refunded  basis.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  SIROIL  and  Psoriasis. 


SIROIL 

AT  ALL 
DRUG 
STORES 


SIROIL   LABORATORIES,   INC.,  Dept.  M   10,   DETROIT,   MICH. 

SIROIL  LABORATORIES  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  BOX  488,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  on  Psoriasis. 
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The  Headstrong  Girl  Who 
Thought  She  Knew  It  All 

She  didn't  care  what  they  said.  They 
couldn't  treat  her  like  a  child.  She  could 
take  care  of  herself  in  any  company.  In 
fact,  she  could  go  with  Gregg— wild,  pam- 
pered leader  of  the  schools'  gilded  youth— 
to  the  unchaperoned  party  at  his  moun- 
tainside cabin  in  perfect  safety.  Wasn't  she 
seventeen,  a  senior  in  High  School,  head 
of  her  class?     She'd  show  them! 

And  so,  after  the  family  was  abed  Jan 
put  on  her  sister's  newest  evening  dress, 
climbed  furtively  from  her  window  and 
down  the  rose  trellis,  ghosted  out  of  the 
back  gate  and  down  the  dark  street  where 
Gregg's  car  was  waiting  in  the  shadows  to — 

But  True  Story  believes  you  would  much 
rather  learn  from  Jan's  own  words  the 
bizarre  story  of  that  Spring  night's  strange 
adventures  and  the  jeopardy  in  which  a 
human  life  was  placed.  Her  revelations 
speak  for  themselves  with  a  drama  and  in- 
tensity such  as  you  will  rarely  read.  Only 
Jan,  of  all  the  world,  could  tell  you  so 
vividly  and  unforgettably  just  what  hap- 
pened. Every  girl  should  read  her  story. 
Every  mother  of  a  headstrong  girl  should 
make  its  message  hers.  The  title,  Not  Her 
Kind.  The  page,  32.  The  magazine,  Feb- 
ruary True  Story.  At  all  news  stands, 
now! 

Jrae  Stoiy 
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Informal  Pompadour 

A  new  and 
becoming  version 
of  the  Pompadour. 

Soft  Curls  are 
piled  on  top  and 

the  longer  Hair 

at  the  back  is 

brushed  into  a 

loose  roll.  All 

skillfully  held  in 

place  with 
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All  Bob  Pins  Are  NOT  Alike 


Amazing!  Thrilling!  Romantic! 

lUii.n.rn.M 

ANY  PHOTO  OR  PICTURE 

reproduced  perma- 
nently in  thie  beauti- 
ful onyi  -  like  ring. 
Will    Last  a   Lifetime! 


Tht  onl*  Rina  featuring  the  A'«u>  Magnified  Setting! 
tPhotoi  returned.)  Indestructible!  Waterproof!  SEND 
NO  MONEYI  Encloae  ■trip  of  paper  for  ring  size. 
Pay  postman  plui  a  few  cents  poitase.  If  you  Bend 
48o  we  pay  poatage.  Canadiane:  Send  Money  Order! 
PHOTO  MOVETTE  RING  CO.,  Dpt.C-4.SX9  Main  St. .Cincinnati, O. 


48c 

i  Expertly  painted 
10c  extra) 
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HOSE 
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ery   for   only   79c   a   pair    in 
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fine  quality  silk  hosiery.     Rep  1  ace - 
ment   guaranteed   4   to   8   months,    de- 
pending upon  quantity.    Guaranteed  by 
Jood  Housekeeping  as  advertised  therein. 
R.  E.  Rogers  made  exceptional  earnings  of 
$44.50  the  first  week.  Emma  Wood  $47  87. 
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with  every  simu- 
lated diamond  en- 
gagement ring  or- 
dered now.  Smart, 
engraved.  Sweet- 
heart design,  yel- 
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wedding  ring  given 
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"Mrs.  Prendergast  was  my  grand- 
mother. She's  dead.  I  knew  it  all 
along,  but  I  was  sick," 

"That's  why  they  got  at  the  grave," 
Barnes  said,  under  his  breath. 

"Barnes,  it's  true,"  Page  said. 

"Of  course  it's  true!  This  woman 
and  her  daughter  saw  that  the  old 
woman  was  dying,  perhaps  helped  her 
die,  and  believed  that  they  could  get 
away  with  it!  And  I  tried  to  work 
this  up  into  a  case!"  Barnes  said. 
"It's  a  case,  all  right!  We  can  follow 
it  up  as  clear  as  a  bell — once  we  get 
off  this  rock." 

Lynn  had  subsided  to  troubled  mut- 
tering, his  cheeks  sunken  and  his  eyes 
unnaturally  bright.  Fog  pressed  at 
the  door  of  the  cave.  There  was  no 
food,  no  ship,  no  ocean,  no  world  in 
sight. 

DAGE  was  stretched  on  the  warm 
'  western  front  of  the  Rock,  half  sit- 
ting, half  reclining,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  subdued  afternoon  glitter  of  the 
western  sea.  Beneath  her  the  eternal 
sea  moved  majestically  against  the 
sheer  wall  of  the  island's  steep  side, 
split  into  foam  and  rushed  on  toward 
the  shore.  Clouds  moved  across  the 
skv,  fog  came  and  went. 

Fog  was  the  tragedy;  so  much  fog! 
Fog  smothered  the  island  from  dawn 
until  almost  noon,  and  at  three  o'clock 
the  stealthy  advances  of  it  put  out 
the  sun  and  crept  over  the  face  of  the 
sea,  and  once  again  the  three  cast- 
aways were  shut  into  a  world  of  mist. 

They  were  all  weak  with  hunger, 
but  there  was  a  dreadful  pallor  about 
Lynn's  weakness,  a  dreadful  languor 
that  told  Barnes  and  herself  that  he 
could  not  long  survive.  The  great  gash 
and  the  smashed  bone  on  his  shoulder 
was  infected;  except  for  the  first  hour 
that  Barnes  and  Page  had  been  on  the 
island  he  had  been  unconscious  and 
muttering  in  fever.  They  had  been 
prisoners  here  since  Saturday.  This 
was  Monday. 

Sunrises  and  sunsets  told  them  of 
the  calendar.  Otherwise  Page  would 
have  thought  the  time  much  longer. 
There  was  fresh  rain  water  in  the 
hollows  of  the  higher  rocks,  but  there 
was  no  food  anywhere  after  the  few 
spoonfuls  of  old  rancid  bacon  fat  had 
been  divided.  Barnes  and  Page  had 
talked  at  first  of  gulls'  eggs,  of  shrimp 
and  crab  and  possibly  fish,  but  they 
had  secured  none  of  them.  Rough 
water  was  eternally  bursting  against 
the  face  of  the  Rock.  It  was  too  deep 
and  too  rough  for  either  fish  or  crab. 

Sometimes  when  the  fog  lifted  a 
little  a  steamer  or  two  could  be  seen 
moving  up  or  down  the  coast.  Barnes's 
shirt  had  been  fixed  to  a  stick;  he  and 
Page  had  waved  it  madly  whenever 
there  was  the  faintest  hope  of  being 
seen.  But  for  most  of  the  time  fog  had 
closed  that  getaway,  and  had  almost 


obliterated  all  sight  of  land  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rock. 

For  hours  the  man  and  the  girl  had 
patrolled  that  side  of  their  prison. 
They  had  shouted,  knowing  even 
while  they  shouted  that  no  human 
voice  could  hope  to  carry  above  the 
noise  of  the  waters  and  the  crying  of 
the  sea  birds. 

Mercifully,  the  full  horror  of  their 
position  on  the  rock  had  not  come  to 
Page  at  first.  For  the  first  few  hours 
she  had  been  concerned  only  with 
thoughts  of  Lynn.  Lynn  must  be 
moved  to  safety.  Lynn  must  see  a 
doctor.  After  that  she  had  been 
puzzled,  and  then  hungry.  On  the 
first  night  on  the  Rock,  she  and 
Barnes  had  refrained  from  talking  of 
food;  they  had  disposed  themselves  as 
best  they  could  in  the  little  cave,  had 
slept  fitfully  and  coldly. 

In  the  morning  hope  had  arisen. 
They  would  catch  a  fish;  they  would 
somehow  manage  to  exist  here  until 
the  inevitable  search  was  set  in  mo- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  Barnes'  mother 
would  wonder  at  his  silence.  Sooner 
or  later  some  one  would  come  down 
to  Mystery  House,  perhaps  to  find  it 
empty  and  to  wonder,  perhaps  to  look 
out  at  the  Rock. 

Meanwhile  she  and  Barnes  hoped 
and  planned,  when  the  fog  cleared 
they  might  light  a  signal  fire  that 
would  be  seen  far  out  at  sea.  When 
the  heavy  seas  lessened  they  would 
try  to  reach  the  shore  with  logs  for 
rafts. 

"Not  now,  not  while  the  seas  are 
bursting  that  way  on  the  rocks — we'd 
have  no  chance  at  all,"  he  said.  "But 
just  as  soon  as  they  quiet  down,  we'll 
get  as  much  start  as  we  can,  and  push 
toward  the  shore." 

Page  would  look  thoughtfully  down 
at  the  water  when  he  said  this. 

CHE  must  hope  and  plan,  and  hope 
^  and  plan  she  did,  even  while  her 
head  ached  dully  from  hunger,  and 
every  hope  in  her  young  body  felt 
racked  and  sore  from  the  long  chilled 
strain  of  the  nights.  When  a  dull  light 
behind  the  fog  announced  dawn  she 
went  down  to  the  shore  and  splashed 
her  face  with  water  and  ran  her 
fingers  through  her  roughened  hair. 
Two  or  three  times  a  day  she  bathed 
Lynn's  hot  face.  She  and  Barnes 
fished  patiently  with  a  bent  sharp- 
ened unbaited  bit  of  wire.  But  they 
caught  nothing. 


Marooned  on  a  lonely  tip  of  rock, 
surrounded  by  tossing  waves,  with- 
out food  or  water — how  can  Page, 
Lynn  and  Barnes  escape  from  this 
horrible  predicament?  Did  Flora  and 
Rand  deliberately  send  them  to  thev 
doom?  You'll  find  the  answers,  and 
the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  Mystery 
House,  in  next  month's  Radio  Mirror. 


Superman  in   Radio 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


failed  again  to  kill  her — but  now  they 
knew  that  Captain  Anderson  had  the 
incriminating  package.  They  would 
stop  at  nothing  to  get  it! 

Clark  waited  only  to  hear  that  the 
"Madison"  was  steaming  off  the  At- 
lantic Coast  on  its  way  to  Charleston. 
He  sped  down  the  corridor,  up  the 
stairs,  out  to  the  roof.  The  crooks  had 
a  full  day's  start.  There  was  not  a 
second  to  waste!  Clark  Kent  stood 
poised  on  the  skyscraper  ledge  for  a 
split  second — then   up,  up   and   away 


went  Superman,  red  cloak  streaming 
behind  him  as  he  cut  the  air  like  a 
bullet! 

Winging  his  way  down  the  Coast 
his  keen  telescopic  eyes  pierced  the 
fog  and  darkness  ahead  and  searched 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  freighter 
But  Pemberton  and  Dineen,  in  theii 
powerboat,  had  caught  up  with  the 
"Madison"  even  before  Superman  lefi 
the  hospital. 

Violating  every  law  of  the  sea,  thej 
sent    up    red    rocket    distress   signals 
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The  towering  bulk  of  the  freighter 
lay  motionless  in  the  black  water, 
waiting  for  the  smaller  boat  to  come 
alongside.  Captain  Anderson  ordered 
the  men  shown  to  his  cabin  imme- 
diately.  He  was  furious. 

"Do  you  know  you've  stopped  a  ves- 
sel on  government  service — a  vessel 
transporting  important  munitions?" 

The  Captain  refused  to  turn  over 
his  sister's  package  to  the  swindlers. 
Immediately,  they  forced  him  down 
into  the  hold,  tied  him  up  and  broke 
open  a  case  of  explosives.  They  were 
determined  to  remove  every  trace  of 
him  and  his  ship!  They  crept  back 
on  deck,  leaped  off  and  swam  to  their 
cruiser.  In  a  minute,  there  was  a 
flickering  glow  in  the  darkness  of  the 
hold — a  thin  spiral  of  smoke,  creeping 
up  the  companionway  and  curling  out 
above  the  hatch-covers  on  deck.  Then 
— sudden  alarm — shouting,  confusion. 
Boats  went  over  the  side,  pulled  fran- 
tically for  safety.  But  Captain  Ander- 
son was  trapped,  unconscious.  The 
inevitable  explosion  would  destroy 
him  and  the  evidence! 

DUT  meanwhile — high  up  in  the 
^  night  sky — Superman  saw  a  glow  on 
the  sea.  Swiftly,  he  headed  downward. 
His  rapid  glance  searched  the  boats — 
Captain  Anderson  was  not  there;  In 
a  second,  Superman  clung  to  the  steep, 
slippery  side  of  the  "Madison,"  listen- 
ing. His  super  hearing  picked  up 
sounds  inside  the  hull.  He  lifted  his 
fist  and,  effortlessly,  smashed  a  hole 
in  the  steel  plates.  Like  lightning,  he 
reached  the  after-hold  and  broke 
down  the  locked  door.  The  Captain, 
seeing  him  dimly,  gasped: 

"Fire— TNT  aboard— get  out— GET 
OUT!" 

Superman  only  smiled  as  he  lifted 
the  Captain  to  his  shoulder.  He  car- 
ried him  out  through  the  jagged  hole 
in  the  steamer's  side,  wrapped  him  in 
a  life  preserver,  dropped  him  in  the 
sea  near  the  lifeboats  and  streaked 
again  for  the  doomed  ship. 

"Touch  and  go  now — that  stuff'll 
explode  any  second.  But  I  have  to 
find  the  safe  and  get  those  papers. 
There's  the  bridge — down — down — " 

One  crack  of  his  hand  smashed  the 
captain's  safe.  He  had  June  Ander- 
son's package!  Not  waiting  for  the 
stairs,  he  crashed  out  through  the 
wall,  up  to  the  deck  and  off.  As  he 
disappeared  into  the  far  horizon,  the 
"Madison"  exploded  with  a  shatter- 
ing roar  that  filled  the  sky  with 
screaming  shells  and  scattered  flaring 
embers  on  the  face  of  the  sea!  But 
Captain  Anderson  was  safe.  Super- 
man had  conquered  again! 

The  incriminating  evidence  he  had 
snatched  from  destruction  was  enough 
to  put  Pemberton  and  Dineen  behind 
bars  for  life.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
land,  he  called  the  Police.  Mystified, 
they  listened  to  Superman's  deep  voice 
tell  them  where  to  find  the  swindlers. 
Then,  one  last  stop,  as  he  mailed  the 
package  of  evidence  to  June  Ander- 
son. Proud,  he  knew  he  had  closed 
another  case. 

That  morning,  Clark  Kent  was  back 
in  the  Daily  Planet  office,  ready  for 
another  assignment. 


Follow  Superman  on  his  next  as- 
signment when  he  rescues  Lois  Lane, 
girl  star  reporter,  from  a  howling  pack 
of  maddened  convicts — in  the  next 
instalment  of  this  exciting  series,  in 
the  March  Radio  Mirror. 
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fet-You  will  be 
more  beautiful  with 
Princess  Put  Rouge 

ouppose  you  found  you  were  less 
beautiful  than  you  could  be  .  .  .  and 

then  discovered  a  way  to  new  loveliness 
.  .  .  wouldn't  you  act — and  quickly?  Of 
course!  Well,  ordinary  rouge  doesn't  give 
you  all  the  beauty  you  could  have.  It  gives 
that  "painted,  artificial  look." 

Nomv,  let's  see  about 

PRINCESS  PAT  ROUGE 

You've  a  good  reason  to  change  to 
Princess  Pat — if  it  can  give  you  thrilling 
new  beauty.  And  it  does  because  it's  duo- 
tone  .  .  an  undertone  and  an  overtone  make 
each  shade.  Not  just  another  rouge,  but 
utterly  different.  Princess  Pat  Rouge  changes 
on  your  skin! — matches  your  individual 
type.  Mysteriously,  amazingly,  the  color 
seems  to  come  from  within  the  skin,  bring- 
ing out  new  hidden  beauty.  Isn't  that  what 
you  want?  Your  mirror  shows  you  sparkle 
and  animation — a  new  confidence  in  your 
beauty  makes  you  irresistible.  Until  you 
experience  the  excitement  of  wearing  this 
duo-tone  rouge,  you  will  never  know  how 
glamorous  you  really  can  be.  Try 
Princess  Pat  Rouge  today — before  tonight. 

And  lips  to  match  ...  For  per- 
fect harmony  in  loveliness  and  allure  try 
Princess  Pat  Lipstick  to  match  your  rouge. 
Get  the  big,  Princess  Pat  Night  and  Day 
Double:  which  carries  a  different  shade  at 
either  end.  Comes  in  all  combinations  for 
light,  medium  and  dark  types.  Be 
fascinating  in  your  daylight  make- 
up ...  be  irresistible  by  night- 
light.  Convenient  and  eco- 
nomical. Two  Lipsticks  in  one 
. . .  and  think,  it's  only  25c. 


few  jjOee&x^ jjCumm^ 


Miss  Gloria  Brewster, 
charming  screen 
actress,  smiles  her 
approval  of 
Princess  Pat 
Rouge. 


PRINCESS  PAT 
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SO-LO  mends  holes,  worn 
^^  spots  in  rubber,  leather, 
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WALL 
CLEANER 


IftT^*       U  Saves  Costly  Redecorating! 

rT  .  ^>Xi$'  AMAZING  INVENTION.  Banishes  old- 
;SELLERt  n^  style  honsecleaning  mess  and  mass.  No 
ragrs — no  sticky  "dough" — no  red,  swollen  hands. 
S  No  more  dangerous  stepladders.  Literally  erases  dirt 
/likemagse  from  walls,  ceilings,  window  shades,  upholstered 
furniture,  etc.  Ends  drudgery!  SAVES  REDECORATING! 
Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping.  Low  priced.  House- 
wives wild  about  it.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE- 
^AMPI  F  OFFFR  Sample  sent  on  trial  to  first  person  in  each 
*HmrLL  vrrtn  locality  who  writes.  No  obligation.  Get 
details.  Be  first — send  in  your  name  TODAY! 
THE  KRISTEE  PRODUCTS  CO.  436  Bar  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


THIS  VALUABLE  BOOK 
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.EARN      CARTOONING 
AT    HOME    IN    SPARE    TIME 

Send  for  this  FREE  book  containing 
money-making  tips,  cartooning  charts. 
Idea  creating  methods,  li  st  of  cartoon 
buyers,  and  other  valuable  information. 
Read  about  the  money-making  oppor- 
tunities in  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  professions— CARTOONING.  With 
this  booklet  we  will  include  a  complete 
portfolio  describing  our  easy  Course  in 
Cartooning  and  explaining  our  new  Mari- 
onette Method  of  Instruction.  We  will 
kalso  tell  you  how  to  get  the  Cartoonists' 
\  Exchange  Laugh  Finder  FREE  of  extra 
acost.  This  amazing  device  actually  helps 
1  create  and  originate  humorous  ideas.  Send 
fname    at    once    and    mention    your    age. 


rr 


CARTOONISTS'    EXCHANGE 

Dept.    592  Pleasant    Hill,    Ohio 


PSORIASIS 

(SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE! 


MAKE  THE  ONE 


iuu 


TEST 


D€RFTIO!L 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  Pso- 
riasis and  Dermoil  with 
amazing  true  photo, 
graphic  proof  of  re- 
sults  also    FREE. 


SEND   FOR 

\GEKEROUS 
Atrial  size 

FREE  - 


Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
no  n -staining  Dermoil. 
Thousands  do  for  scaly 
spots  on  body  or  scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering,  report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 
red  patches  gradually  disappeared 
and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a 
clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is 
backed  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your- 
self. Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly. 
Results  may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
*nd  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES.  Box 
547,     Northwestern     Station,     D   pt.     1604,     Detroit,     Mich. 
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Yes,  Please,  Mr.  Benny 

(Continued  -from  page  17) 


at  Bronx  Beach  Pool  back  then  you 
may  have  done  business  with  Dennis, 
for  his  summer  job  was  renting  beach 
umbrellas  to  the  visitors. 

Dennis  went  on  the  air  for  the  first 
time  the  night  of  April  16,  1938.  A 
short  two  years  and  a  bit  ago,  which 
goes  to  show  what  can  happen  when 
you  have  what  it  takes. 

With  his  diplomas  packed  away  in 
his  trunk,  Dennis  became  the  general 
office  boy  in  the  city  owned  radio 
station  WNYC  picking  up  a  lot  of 
radio  background  which  comes  in 
mighty  handy  to  him  today.  In  Sep- 
tember, that  job  was  over  and  he 
prepared  to  enter  law  school,  only  to 
undergo  an  operation  which  post- 
poned law  school  for  what  he  thought 
was  a  year,  but  looks  now  like  a  life- 
time. To  fill  in  the  time,  he  looked 
for  a  job. 

CARLY  in  June  he  was  put  on  a 
*-  CBS  sustainer,  Ray  Block's  weekly 
Varieties.  Dennis  was  paid  $21  a 
week.  Not  bad — six  dollars  better 
than  the  clerk's  job  he'd  been  hoping 
to  land,  and  work  he  enjoyed  into 
the  bargain. 

Then  came  that  unbelievable  part 
of  his  story.  One  night,  as  he  was 
singing,  Mary  Livingstone,  Jack 
Benny's  wife,  just  happened  to  be  in 
New  York  and  just  happened  to  be  in 
a  hotel  room  with  a  radio  and  just 
happened  to  switch  on  the  set  and 
hear  Dennis.  Somehow  Mary  knew, 
listening  to  him,  that  he  was  the  one 
they'd  all  been  looking  for  to  replace 
Kenny  Baker  who  had  left  them  for 
another  program. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Somehow,  Dennis  outsang  all  his 
rivals  and  landed  in  Hollywood  for 
final  auditions.  Those  were  success- 
ful, then  came  the  night  of  the  real 
broadcast,  with  everyone  in  the 
studio,  Jack  and  Mary  included,  in  a 
nervous  glow.  Time  came  for  Dennis 
to  sing,  he  did,  he  was  sensational, 
the  applause  filled  the  studio,  and  it 
was  all  over. 

Or  almost.  For  Dennis  first  had  to 
hear  from  his  Mother,  and  his  Dad, 
and  his  sister  and  brothers.    And  so 


he  rushed  out  after  the  program 
down  the  hall,  to  a  telephone  and, 
calling  from  California,  got  connected 
with  the  Bronx. 

After  that  phone  call,  Dennis  settled 
down  to  try  and  get  accustomed  to 
being  a  new  star  and  having  money, 
and  having  mail  addressed  to  him, 
and  sent  to  Hollywood.  He  stood  liv- 
ing in  hotel  rooms  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  then,  as  soon  as  his  first 
option  was  picked  up,  he  rented  him- 
self a  house. 

It's  a  small  house,  like  thousands 
of  others  out  here;  white  stucco  with 
a  red  tiled  roof,  two  bedrooms  and 
one  bath,  on  a  quiet  street  of  other 
small  houses  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
hills  which  frame  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  He  tried  a  colored  boy  for  a 
while,  but  lately  has  been  taking  care 
of  the  place  himself.  The  dining  room 
table  is  piled  high  with  mail,  and  the 
living  room  has  a  small  upright  piano 
with  next  week's  song.  On  the  wash- 
bowl in  the  bathroom  is  a  wet  wash- 
cloth, with  a  shoe-shining  set  on  the 
cabinet  by  the  tub. 

I  was  over  a  few  mornings  ago,  and 
we  were  talking  at  the  kitchen  table 
over  a  breakfast  of  soft-boiled  eggs, 
toast  and  coffee  which  Dennis  had 
just  made. 

THE  doorbell  rang,  and  Dennis  ush- 
'  ered  in  a  pleasant-faced  middle- 
aged  woman  who  had  been  sent  up 
by  the  agency  to  talk  about  a  job  as 
housekeeper.  Dennis  knew  that  some 
business-like  questions  were  expected 
of  him,  but  he  was  out  of  his  depth. 
He  looked  over  at  me,  a  married  man 
of  several  years'  standing,  with  a 
desperate  appeal  for  help  in  his  eyes. 
But  I  hardened  my  heart,  though  I 
have  my  normal  share  of  humani- 
tarian instincts. 

They  eventually  reached-  the 
kitchen,  and  there  was  one  of  those 
uncomfortable  silences  while  Dennis 
tried  to  think  of  the  business-like 
thing  to  say.  He  looked  around  for 
inspiration,  gulped,  and  then  came 
out  with  it. 

Pointing  his  finger  dramatically,  hv. 
said: 


When  Dennis  Day  guest-starred  on  Musical  Americana,  he  introduced  Raymond 
Paige   to   his   family — The    McNultys — Pop,    Mom,   Sis,    and    his   four   brothers. 


RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


\utnbet.  l     v*ea*eI     0ne- , 
A&Vage0»  *eo»f ii vS^ot  <*£ii 

ft    Nation  °    ,Q4\   i«lv  intern»""Co- 
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■■NATURAL    TONE 

ENLARGEMENT 

only  20c  plus  postage;  2  for  39c. 
Just  send  this  ad  with  any  photo. 
SEND    NO    MONEY    but    pay    on    de- 

^m^k^m^h    livery.   Free  6x9" 

^™^^^™^™     Stuaio  Folder  with 

■■|#|hBB      each     Oil     Colored 

fj      ■«  ■       ■         Enlargement. 

■      ■■■■■■     Dept.    M-16. 

Unique  Art  Service,  501  W.  143  St.,  New  York  City 


rlf  Bering 

with    every    simulated    diamond   en-      V 
gagement  ring  ordered  now.    Smart,      «. 
new,    deeply    engraved,    Sweetheart  T 
Design,  yellow  gold   ptate  weddin 
ring    given   as   get-acquainted    gift 
FREE  with  every  Flashing  Simu 
lated  Diamond  Solitaire  Engage- 
ment  ring  ordered   at  our   Anni- 
versary   Sale   offer   of   only   $1. 
SEND   NO   MONEY   with   order, 
just  name  and   ring  size.       10 
days'    approval.       Your    pack- 
age  comes   by  return   mail. 

EMPIRE    DIAMOND    CO. 
Pept.290-P,Jefferson,   Iowa 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  hile  juice  into 
your  towels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10(f  and  25#. 

Hair 


OFF 


Face 
Lips 

ffenHvf  Chin   Arms   Legs 

nappy  m  \  naJ  ugiy  hair  . . .  was  unloved  . . .  dis- 
couraged. Tried  many  different  products  .  .  .  even 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed  a 
simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  worked.  I 
have  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness. 
My  FREE  book,  "How  to  Overcome  the  Superfluous 
Hair  Problem",  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No 
obligation.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette,  P.  O.  Box 
4040.  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  101,  Chicago. 
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PUT  THIS  CHASSIS  IN 
YOUR  PRESENT  CABINET | 


FOREIGN  RECEPTION  DIRECT! 
Liberal  trade-in  allowance 
i  on  many  new  models  shown 
I  in  FREE  catalog — from  6  to 
|  i8  tubes — up  to  s  bands — 
including  automatic  record- 
changing  radio  phonos  .  .  . 
I  Home    Recorder,    etc) 
(User-Agents  Wanted) 


UP  TO 

425? 

TRADE-IN 

AUOWAMCE 


EASY rgffMS 


COMPLETE 

CHASSIS     , 
WtTHTUBESX  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION 

4t/DSPfAJf£/?\      DEPT.    ■CTITTTTS  CINCINNATI.     OHIO 


"That— that's  the  stove!" 

His  mother  was  out  here  last  spring 
and  stayed  a  month.  It  was  just  after 
he'd  moved  into  his  new  house,  and 
she  came  out  to  help  him  get  settled. 
He  was  waiting  at  the  station  two 
hours  before  her  train  came  in,  and 
showed  her  everything  in  California. 

They  had  a  grand  time  one  night, 
over  at  Gail  Patrick's  house.  (Gee, 
she's  beautiful,  says  Dennis.)  Fibber 
McGee  and  Molly  were  there,  and  so 
was  Bill  Frawley  and  a  lot  of  others. 
Everybody  did  their  act,  and  there 
was  an  accordion  there  which  Mrs. 
McNulty  played  and  Dennis  did  a  jig. 

Mrs.  McNulty  has  a  grand  sense  of 
humor,  and  gets  a  big  kick  out  of 
hearing  "Mrs.  Day"  push  Dennis 
around  on  the  air.  In  fact  some  of 
the  gags  which  began  to  appear  in 
the  script  after  her  visit  sound  sus- 
piciously familiar  to  Dennis,  and  he's 
pretty  sure  that  she  gave  away  some 
family  secrets  to  the  writers. 

TO  see  Dennis  now,  you  wouldn't 
'  think  he's  lonely.  He  isn't,  on  the 
whole,  because  he  knows  everybody 
in  town,  and  what  is  more  important, 
they  know  him  back.  But  neverthe- 
less there's  a  big  empty  space  to  be 
filled. 

Dennis  is  a  family  man  by  nature. 
That's  what  he's  been  brought  up  to 
be.  He  has  his  house,  true  enough, 
but  it  isn't  a  home  yet.  And  it  won't 
be  until  he  has  found  the  right  girl 
to  share  it. 

Who  it  will  be  he  hasn't  the  faintest 
idea.  But  he  realizes  that  she's  going 
to  be  hard  to  find.  She's  got  to  be 
nice,  that  goes  without  saying.  More 
than  that,  she's  got  to  be  smart,  for 
Dennis  has  ambitions.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  she's  got  to  be  understand- 
ing, because  it's  a  bad  business  Dennis 
is  in  for  the  home;  up  half  the  nights, 
rising  late,  never  knowing  whether 
he'll  be  home  for  dinner.  To  say 
nothing  of  publicity  pictures  with 
girls  whose  business  it  is  to  be  beau- 
tiful. 

But  sooner  or  later  he'll  find  her. 
And  sooner  than  later  there'll  be 
about  five  kids  around  the  house,  be- 
cause that's  Dennis'  idea  of  the  way 
he  wants  to  live.  And  they'll  be  nice 
kids,  too. 


Girl  Alone 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Ryan?"  They  told  me  out  there  to 
come  and  see  you.  I'm  Stormy  Wilson, 
and  I've  come  from  Scoop — Scoop 
Curtis—" 

Pat  was  on  her  feet. 

"He  sent  you — has  anything  hap- 
pened?" 

Stormy  stepped  to  the  desk,  and 
their  eyes  met  in  a  long,  level  gaze 
which  seemed  to  judge  and  measure 
the   other. 

"I'll  tell  you.  Scoop  doesn't  know  I 
came.  But  I  thought  his  friends  ought 
to  know.  He's  in  a  hospital  in 
Irwin — " 

"Hospital — Scoop!"  Pat's  fingers 
closed  over  the  edge  of  her  desk. 

"Just  listen,  it'll  be  quicker  that 
way.  I'm  a  stunt  flyer  and  driver.  I, 
and  my  brother,  and  three  other  kids 
travel  around  the  country  doing — oh, 
all  kinds  of  things.  Well,  we  came 
across  Scoop,  hitch-hiking  west.  He 
sort  of  joined  up  with  us.  He's  a 
great  guy,"  her  face  softened.  "He 
didn't  say  much  about  himself  though 


HOURS  OF 
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FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


Made  Possible 

By  Remarkable 

Scientific 

Development 


i  A  remarkably  advanced  method  in  feminine 
hygiene  is  now  creating  a  sensation  from  ccast- 
to-coast.  For  this  amazing  method  is  not  only 
dainty  and  safe — but  gives  continuous  action 
for  hours  without  use  of  poison.  And  actually 
kills  germs  at  contact. 

Called  Zonitors — these  dainty,  snow-white 
suppositories  spread  a  greaseless,  protective 
coating.  To  kill  germs,  bacteria  on  contact.  To 
cleanse  antiseptically.  To  deodorize — not  by 
temporarily  masking — but  by  destroying  odor. 

Zonitors  are  most  powerful  continuous-action 
suppositories.  Yet  entirely  gentle  to  delicate 
tissues.  Non-caustic,  contain  no  poison.  Don't 
burn.  Even  help  promote  healing. 

Greaseless,  Zonitors  are  completely  remov- 
able with  water.  Nothing  to  mix,  no  apparatus 
needed.  Come  12  in  package  individually  sealed 
in  glass  bottles.  Get  Zonitors  at  druggists.  Fol- 
low this  amazingly  safe  way  in  feminine  hy- 
giene women  are  raving  about. 

^JfcP("     revealing    booklet,   sent  in    plain     en- 

■a|#|BBi      velope.     Write  Zonitors,  Dpt.    1106-B. 

■  ■■■Mi     370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


REDUCE— THE    HOLLYWOOD    WAY 

Here  it  is  .  .  .  the  new  Sylvia  of  Hollywood  book  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  Streamline  Your  Figure  is  more 
than  a  reducing  book.  It  is  packed  to  the  brim  with  prac- 
f  ical  instructions  illustrated  by  32  full  page  photographs 
from  life.  Moreover,  you  can  carry  out  Sylvia's  simple 
instructions   in   the  privacy   of  your  boudoir. 

The   price    of    this    new   book    is    but    $1.00    Post   Paid. 
MACFADDEN    BOOK  CO.,    R.M.-2,   205   E.    42nd    St.,    N.   Y.    C. 


Sell  NYLON  THyOeAAf 

-  SNAG-PROOFED 

CHIFFOH  SILK  HOSIERY 


Thrilling  news!    Now  you  can  sell  amazing 

Nylon  hosiery  with  famous,   long  wearing 

Snag-Proofed  Silk  Chiffon  Hosiery  which 

RESISTS  snags  and   runs,   and   is  tested 

for   DOUBLE   WEAR.     Cuts   hosiery  bills 

\   in  half.    Individual  lengths.    Low  prices. 

.    Exceptional    opportunity    to    earn    cash 

\  and    your    personal    hosiery    by    taking 

orders  from  friends,  neighbors,  others. 

Complete  Outfit  Free! 

Write    fully    today    for    complete    outfit 
which   contains    sample   of   NYLON    HO- 
SIERY FABRIC  and  actual  silk  stocking. 
No    experience    needed.      You    can    earn 
welcome  cash  even  in  spare  time.    Write 
fully  today. 

AMERICAN    SILK    HOSIERY    MILLS 
Dept.    U-18,  Indianapolis,    Indiana 


Use  Poslam,  as  thousands  do,  it's  a  concentrated 
ointment  that  starts  to  work  right  away,  no  long 
waiting  for  results.  Apply  Poslam  Ointment  to- 
night— wash  face  with  pure  Poslam  Soap — the 
price  is  small — the  relief  great!  All  druggists. 
rDFF>  Generous  sample — write  name  and 
"address  on  penny  post  card  to: 
Poslam,  Dept.W-2,  254  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


SOAP  & 
OINTMENT 


POSLAM 


FEBRUARY,    1941 
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RUSH 

Your  Favorite 

PHOTO  or 

SNAPSHOT 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Mail  Picture! 


PICTURE 
RING 


Imagine — any  picture  or  snapshot  yon  send  per- 
manently reproduced  on  exquisite  onyx-like 
rinp!  Picture  keeps  clear  and  sharp  for  yeara 
end  years  and  withstands  rubbing',  washing  and 
near — unharmed  by  water,  weather — will  not 
tarnish.  Think  of  joy  you'll  get  from  wearing- 
beautiful  PICTURE  RING  with  likeness  of  your 
loved  one  reproduced  as  beautiful  setting.  MAKE 
MONEY:  We  Bhow  voa  how  to  earn  money  show- 
ing sample  ring  ana  taking  orders  from  friends 
and  neighbors  who  wantonelikeit.  QUICK— send 
photo  with  Btrip  of  paper  trimmed  so  endB  meet 
around  finder  for  size.  Pay  postman  only  48c plus 
few  cents  postage.  Photo  returned  with  ring  unharmed.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Canadian  orders  please  enclose  48c.  ORDER  NOW. 
PICTURE  RING  CO.,  Dept.  A-31.  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Low  Wholesale 
Price  Only 

4& 

Picture  Hand 
Painted  In 

LilelikeCotors 
—10c  Extra 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


NEURITIS 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia,  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  fine  formula,  used  by  thousands. 
No  opiates.  Does  the  work  quickly  —  must  relieve 
cruel  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  a  few  minutes  or 
your  money  back.  Don't  suffer.  Ask  your  druggist 
today  for  trustworthy  NURITO  on  this   guarantee. 

^ScratcfcinfJS 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  pimples,  ath- 
lete's foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes  and  other  externally- 
caused  skin  troubles,  use  world-famous,  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription.  Greaseless, 
stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and  quickly  stops  intense 
itching.  35c  trial  bottle  proves  it,  or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.  P.  PRESCRIPTION. 


The  only  Genuine  Art  Corners 

are  made  by  ENGEL  of  Chicago! 
Original  Square  and  Round  styles, 
also  others  illustrated  are  still  in 
steady  demand.  New  Poc-kets  ^ 
and  Transparos  are  especially 
fine!  For  100  each  of  three 
types  and  samples,  send  300 
in  stamps,  coin  or  money  order  to 
Engel  Art  Corners  Mfg.  Co. 
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Dept.  60P,  i709  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


£ASY  WAY.... 


Tints  Hair 


%JET  BLACK 

This  remarkable  CAKE  discovery.  V 
TINTZ  Jet  Black  Shampoo,  washes  out  V 
dirt,  loose  dandruff,  grease,  grime  and  - 
safely  gives  hair  a  real  smooth  JET  BLACK 
TINT  that  fairly  glows  with  life  and  lustre. 
Don't  put  up  with  faded  dull,  burnt,  off  color  I 
a  minute  longer.  TINTZ  Jet  Black  Cake  works 
gradual .  .  .  each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  blacker,  lovelier,  softer, 
easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Full  cake 
50c  (3  for  $1).  TINTZ  comes  in  Jet  Black,  light,  medium  and  dark 
Brown,  Titian,  and  Blonde.  Order  today !  State  shade  wanted. 

CPNI\  NO  MftRIFY  Just  Pay  postman  plus  post 
wtl^l^  l^w  ITIVllb  I    age  on  our  positive  assur- 
ance of  satisfaction  in  7  days  or  your  money  back.  (We  Pay  Postage 
If  remittance  comes  with  order.l  Don't  wait  — Write  today  to 
TINTZ  COMPANY,  Dept  837,  207  N.  MICHIGAN,  CHICAGO 

CANADIAN  OFFICE:  Dipt.  837.  22  COLLEGE  STREET.  TORONTO 


Try  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's 
ASTHMADOR  the  next  time 
an  asthmatic  attack  leaves  you 
_ing  for  breath.  ASTHMADOR'S 
omatic  fumes  aid  in  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  attack— help  you  breathe 
more  easily.  And  it's  economical,  de- 
pendably uniform,  produced  under  sani- 
tary conditions  in  our  modern  labora- 
tory—its quality  insured  through  rigid 
scientific  control.  Try  ASTHMADOR 
in  any  of  three  forms,  powder,  cigarette 
or  pipe  mixture.  At  all  drug  stores  - 
or  'write  today  for  a  free  sample  to 
R.  SCHIFFMANN  CO..  Us  Angeles,  Dept  F-U 


Stormy   Wilson 


he  did  tell  me  he  was  a  reporter,  had 
worked  in  Chicago  and  here  in  Phoe- 
nix. But  I  guessed  something  was 
wrong.  He  put  on  a  good  show,  but 
he  wasn't  happy  all  the  same." 

"But — what— what  happened — " 

"I'm  telling  you.  We  were  all  broke, 
and  he  got  a  chance  to  ride  in  an 
amateur  race.  He  tried  for  the  purse 
to  help  us  out.  And  he  went  off  a 
curve — and  crashed.  He's  paralyzed, 
Miss  Ryan." 

"No!"  Pat  cried;  "no  —  no — not 
Scoop." 

"I  felt  responsible.  If  Scoop  hadn't 
done  this  for  us  he  wouldn't  be — I 
just  figured  if  you — "  she  stopped 
abruptly.  "I  know  I'd  want  to  stick 
if  anyone  I  cared  about  was  help- 
less and  broke.  He'd  spoken  of  you, 
once  or  twice — not  much — but  I  took 
a  chance — " 

"Will  you  drive  me  to  join  him — 
now — "  Pat's  voice  broke  on  a  dry, 
choking  sob. 

LONG,  never  ending  roads  stretching 
■before  her,  clouds  of  dust,  hot 
air  beating  against  her  eyes:  a  night- 
mare of  motion  in  which  Pat  vaguely 
realized  she  was  sitting  beside  Stormy 
Wilson,  while  her  heart  and  thoughts 
strained  to  reach  and  find  Scoop.  But, 
at  last,  she  stood  in  his  room,  and 
had  dropped  to  her  knees  beside  the 
wheel      chair      in 

which  he  sat.  She  — 

flung     her      arms 
around  him. 

"Pats— Pats!" 
Scoop  cried. 
"How  did  you 
find  me?" 

"Darling!"  Pat 
sobbed.  Her  face 
against  his. 

"P  a  t  s!"  h  e 
moved  his  shoul- 
ders as  if  in  pain: 
"get  up.  You  are 
not  staying.  Walk 
out  of  this  room. 
I'm    a    cripple.    I 

left     you,      and     

that's  final."  

"But,  Scoop,  I 
want  to  take  care  of  you.  I  have — " 

His  eyes  blazed  in  his  white  face. 

"Don't  say  you've  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  me,  don't  say  it,  Pats." 

She  struggled  to  her  feet,  and 
looked  at  him,  one  hand  at  her  quiv- 
ering lips. 

"I  love  you.  You  love  me.  Nothing 
else  matters." 

"A  lot  of  things  matter,"  he  an- 
swered through  set  lips,  "a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  things." 

"You're  wrong.  Oh,  Scoop,  I've  been 
so  lonely,  so  unhappy.  I'm  never  go- 
ing to  leave  you  again.  I'll  go  now 
because  I'm  going  to  find  a  minister. 
We'll  be  married  right  here — today." 
She  placed  her  hand  on  his. 

"You  make  it  hard  for  me,  Pitter- 
Pat.  If  you  think  I'll  let  you  sacrifice 
yourself — " 

Pat's  lips  on  his  stopped  his  words. 
Then  she  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Wait,  wait,"  Scoop's  voice  rang 
with  a  desperate  urgency.  "Give  me 
time  to  think.  Come  back  at  five  this 
afternoon.   Do  this  for  me,  Pats." 

The  quick  color  stained  Pat's  face. 

"Yes,"  said  Pat  thoughtfully,  "I  was 
stupid  before.  I'll  be  wise  and  patient 
this  time — and  always." 

Scoop's  eyes  followed  her  with 
stark  longing  as  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

At  five  Pat  stood  in  the  entrance 
of  Scoop's  room,  her  arms  full  of  flow- 
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ers;  her  face  tender  and  gentle.  There 
was  a  new  dignity  about  her.  And 
as  Scoop  looked  at  her,  he  settled  him- 
self more  firmly  in  his  chair,  while 
Stormy  Wilson,  standing  beside  him, 
placed  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"It's  no  use,  Pats,"  he  said.  "I've 
made  it  impossible  for  you  to  sacrifice 
yourself.  I'll  not  live  on  your  money. 
Stormy  and  I  were  married  an  hour 
ago." 

The  flowers  dropped  from  Pat's 
hands,  spilling  their  crimson  color 
across  the  floor  like  blood.  Her  lips 
opened,  but  no  sound  came.  Her  eyes 
turned  from  Scoop  to  Stormy  in  a 
wide,  unbelieving  stare.  Scoop's 
hands  closed  on  the  arms  of  his  chair 
as  if  to  hold  himself  still. 

"I  said,"  he  repeated,  "I  married 
Stormy." 

Then  Pat  sobbed,  a  bitter  cry 
escaped  her  lips;  her  face  was  stark 
in  its  pallor.  She  stepped  toward  him. 
"Scoop,  you  couldn't  have  done  this 
to  us — not  if  you  loved  me.  Scoop — " 
her  voice  trailed  off  into  silence. 

"Miss  Ryan,"  Stormy  began,  but 
Scoop  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"Let  me  tell  her,"  he  said.  "Pats — 
Pats — it's  because  I  loved  you  that  I 
— that  we  did  this,  that  Stormy  was 
willing  to  help." 

"To  help!"  Pat  cried.  "You  never 
loved  me,  Scoop  Curtis.  You  left 
me  on  my  wed- 
-  ding  day — that's 
not  love.  And — I 
followed  you  here 
— I  tried  to  marry 
you — "  Her  hands 
twisted  and 
turned,  beating 
against  each  other. 
"Maybe,  it's  best 
if  you  think  that, 
Pats,"  Scoop  an- 
swered, his  face 
hard;  "you'll  get 
over  it  sooner." 

Pat  steadied 
herself  with  one 
hand  on  the  back 

of  a  chair. 

^——_ ■ ~ ~~ ^^^^~  "I've  finished 
with  dreams.  I'm 
through  with  ideals.  I'm  going  to 
Chicago — I'll  use  my  money — I'll 
never  go  without  a  thing  I  want.  I'll 
take  what  I  can,  and  others  can  pay. 
Watch  the  papers,  Scoop.  You'll  read 
things  there — things  about  Patricia 
Rogers,  one  of  the  richest  girls  in 
America  —  and  what  she's  doing. 
You've  taught  me  one  thing.  Love 
doesn't  exist." 

"Doesn't  it?  You're  wrong,  Pats, 
you're  wrong."  But  she  could  not 
hear  his  low  voice. 

SHE  put  her  hand  to  her  lips;  she 
could  feel  the  hot  tears  rising,  the 
sobs  choking  in  her  throat.  She  must 
not  let  Scoop,  she  must  not  let 
Stormy,  see  those  tears  or  hear  those 
sobs.  She  turned  quickly,  and  passed 
through  the  door  into  the  bleak  lone- 
liness of  the  hospital  hall.  She  did 
not  see  the  pity  in  Stormy's  eyes, 
standing  motionless,  watching  Scoop, 
as  he  listened  with  straining  ears  to 
her  footsteps  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,  fading  in  the  distance. 


JUNE  TRAVIS 


Has  Scoop's  impulsive  gesture  oj 
self-sacrifice  only  succeeded  in  ruin- 
ing his  own  life  and  Patricia's  as 
well?  New  scenes  of  emotion  and 
drama  are  in  store  for  you  in  the 
coming  chapters  of  this  romantic 
novel — so  reserve  your  March  issue 
at   your    newsdealer's    now! 
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FEIA1NINE 
HYGIENE 

with  a  million 
users  in  50  years 

A  truly  wonderful  method  of  feminine  hygiene. 
Pleasant  .  .  .  soothing  .  .  .  deodorizing  .  .  .  con- 
venient and  easy  to  use. 

Complete  in  itself  .  .  .  ready  to  apply.  Just 
a  dainty  Boro-Pheno-Form,  medicated  supposi- 
tory, preferred  and  used  by  thousands  of  women 
every  year.  A  million  users  in  50  years. 

Ask  for  Boro-Pheno-Form  at  any  drug  store. 
It  comes  neatly  packed  in  boxes  of  12.  Get 
acquainted  now  with  this  popular,  convenient 
way  of  feminine  hygiene. 

FREE!  Interesting  booklet  about 
Feminine  Hygiene.  Write  today. 


Dr.  Pierre's  BORO-PHENO-FORM 


DR.    PIERRE    CHEMICAL    CO.,    DEPT.    B-12 

162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
ASK     ANY     DRUGGIST    ANYWHERE 


GUARANTEED  JEWELRY 

Solid  sterling  silver  Birtbstone 

Ring;  or  lovely  13  set  sparkling 
Dinner  Ring;  or  All-Occasion  Ring  with  simulated  Ruby  and 
8  brilliant  marcasites;  your  choice,  FOR  selling  4  boxes  of 
Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each.  Order  4  salve.  Send  No  Money. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO,  BOX  17,  W0O0SB0RO.  MARYLAND. 


C/tRN  I  SHOW   FREE    SAMPLES 
MONEY !  FABRICS 

\  New  Kind 


fivmiviiii 

Stainproof!  Waterproof!  Women  buy 
on  sight !  Many  gorgeous  patterns ! 
Looks  like  fine  linen — wears  better! 
No  washing  or  ironing.  Wipe  clean 
with  damp  cloth!  Amazing  low  prices 
— low  as  $1.00.  Also  complete  big- 
profit  line  dresses,  shirts,  hose,  lingerie. 

ACTUAL  SAMPLES  FREE!  I^VsIm- 

PLES  table  cloth  fabrics.  Complete  dress  line  included  FREE. 
B.  J.  MELVILLE  CO..  Dept.  1784,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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jnys-Catarrh-Head  Colds 

TRY  THIS  TO  CLEAN  THE  NASAL  CONGESTION 

Flood  the  nasal  passage  with  SIN  AS  IPTEC. 
Different,  it  loosens  and  flushes  out  the  thick,  sticky, 
mucous  secretion  that  often  blocks  drainage  and 
causes  headache  pressure.  Promotes  easy  breathing 
as  it  cools  and  soothes  hot,  irritated,  swollen  nasal  tis- 
sue. Money  back  if  first  bottle  doesn't  convince  you. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  SINASIPTEC  today  sure. 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY 25c  MAILOFFER 
Send  only  25c  coin  with  your  name,  address  for  demonstra- 
tion size  of  the  regularly  $1  SINASIPTEC  plus  a  25c  value 
nasal  applicator  free  of  all  extra  charges.  Write  direct  to 
American  Drug  Corp.,  Dept. B-3. 6060  Maple,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nervous,  Weak 
AnklesSwollen 

Excess  acids,  poisons  and  wastes  in  your  blood  are  re- 
moved chiefly  by  your  kidneys.  Getting  Up  Nights. 
Burning  Passages.  Backache,  Swollen  Ankles.  Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatic  Pains,  Dizziness,  Circles  Under  Eyes, 
and  feeling  worn  out,  often  are  caused  by  non-organic 
and  non-systemic  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles.  Usually 
in  such  cases,  the  very  first  dose  of  Cystex  goes  right 
to  work  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  excess  acids  and 
wastes.  And  this  cleansing,  purifying  Kidney  action, 
in  just  a  day  or  so,  may  easily  make  you  feel  younger, 
stronger  and  better  than  in  years.  A  printed  guarantee 
wrapped  around  each  package  of  Cystex  insures  an  im- 
mediate refund  of  the  full  cost  unless  you  are  com- 
pletely satisfied.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  under  this  positive  money  back  guaran- 
tee so  get  Cystex  from  your  druggist  today  for  only  35c. 
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What's  New  from  Coast 
to  Coast 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

was  the  result,  and  it  was  a  big  suc- 
cess from  the  start.  Now  Tom's  pro- 
gram has  the  support  of  the  newly 
enlarged  Utah  State  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  its  conductor,  Hans 
Heniot. 

Tom  isn't  married,  but  he  soon  will 
be,  to  a  charming  Salt  Lake  brunette. 
They've  already  announced  their  en- 
gagement. 

*  *       * 

Margaret  MacDonald's  job  of  play- 
ing the  title  role  in  the  Kate  Hop- 
kins, Angel  of  Mercy  serial  keeps  her 
in  New  York,  but  all  her  spare  time  is 
spent  in  building  a  home  in  Hollyr 
wood.  It's  easier  than  it  sounds.  Mar- 
garet checks  blueprints  in  New  York 
and  corresponds  with  her  father  in 
Hollywood,  and  he  executes  all  her 
instructions  and  reports  back,  in  de- 
tail, on  building  developments. 

*  *       * 

There's  a  new  actress  in  radio,  and 
if  heredity  means  anything  she's 
going  places.  Her  name  is  Pat  Crus- 
inberry,  and  she's  the  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter  of  Jane  Crusin- 
berry,  author  of  The  Story  of  Mary 
Marlin.  Appropriately,  Pat  made  her 
big-time  radio  debut  in  her  mother's 
drama,   playing   the  role   of  Priscilla 

Babcock. 

*  *       * 

LOS  ANGELES— After  originating 
Help  Thy  Neighbor,  which  in  three 
and  a  half  years  has  found  jobs  for 
25,000  people,  Hal  Styles  is  on  the  air 
with  a  new  program,  called  Hearts 
Re-Paired.  The  new  one  is  designed 
to  give  either  partner  of  a  warring 
married  couple  an  opportunity  to 
voice  his  or  her  grievances  over  the 
air  before  any  action  is  taken  for 
divorce.  Hal  believes  that  people 
who  do  this  are  automatically  less 
likely  to  take  the  ultimate,  tragic 
step  of  appealing  to  the  courts. 

Hal  invites  unhappily  married 
people  to  write  him  a  letter,  and  then 
chooses  the  ones  who  wrote  the  most 
interesting  and  universally  appealing 
letters  to  appear  on  Stage  3  of  station 
KFWB  for  the  broadcast.  On  the  air, 
he  listens  to  each  story  and  then 
sums  up  his  advice  in  the  form  of  a 
recommendation.  A  jury  of  twelve 
"neighbors,"  picked  by  lot  before  the 
broadcast,  occupy  a  box  in  the  corner 
of  the  stage  and  are  called  on  to  af- 
firm or  deny  Hal's  recommendations. 
No  one  who  isn't,  or  hasn't  been,  mar- 
ried can  serve  as  a  juror.  In  addi- 
tion, members  of  the  listening  audi- 
ence telephone  in  their  opinions  of 
each  case  under  discussion.  In  this 
way,  impartial,  friendly  opinion  tells 
each  unhappy  appellant  who  is  at 
fault,  the  appellant  or  the  marriage 
partner. 

Hal  believes  that  divorce  is  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  social  problem,  and  this 
program  is  his  method  of  combating 
it.  He  reasons  that  if  men  and 
women  have  an  opportunity  to  air 
their  grievances  in  public  before 
applying  for  divorce,  the  mere  act  of 
"blowing  off  steam"  may  solve  a 
problem  the  law  can't;  and  also  that 
letting  the  radio  audience  hear  vari- 
ous marital  problems  will  create  a 
more  understanding  and  helpful  atti- 
tude toward  the  divorce  evil. 


^Meds 


It  would  be  silly  for  a  nurse  not  to  keep 
up  with  modern  ideas.  I've  used  inter- 
nal sanitary  protection  even  though  it 
cost  me  a  lot  more.  But  when  I  learned 
that  Modess  had  brought  out  Meds — 
a  new  and  improved  tampon  at  only 
20^  a  box  of  ten — I  decided  to  try  them. 
And  am  I  glad  I  did!  Meds  are  the  best 
tampons  I've  ever  used.  And  they're 
the  only  tampons  in  individual  appli- 
cators that  are  so  reasonable. 


FREE  ENLARGEMENT 

MM  MM  Mm  Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or  pic- 
ture to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting  in 
natural  colors  sent  immediately.  Your  orig- 
inal returned  with  your  free  enlargement. 
Send  it  today. 
Geppert  Studios,  Dept.  146,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Be  a  RADIO  Technician 


Learn  at  Home — Make  Good   Money 

Get  facts  about  job  opportunities  in  Radio  and  those  com- 
ing in  Television.  Read  how  you  prepare  at  home  in  spare 
time.  Hundreds  I  trained  have  good  Radio  jobs  or  their 
own  Radio  businesses.  Many  make  $30,  $40,  $50  a  week. 
Many  make  $5  to  $10  a  week  extra  fixing  radios  in  spare 
time  whiie  learning.  Find  out  what  Radio  offers  you. 
Mail  coupon.  Get  64-page  book  "Rich  Rewards  in  Radio." 

■  MR.  J.  E.  SMITH,  President.  Dept.  1BT 

I   National  Radio  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C 

|    Mail   me  your  book  FREE.     (No  salesman  will  call.    I 

■  Please  write  plainly.)  AGE. 


NAME    ..., 
ADDRESS 


I 

|   CITY    STATE. 
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THERE  are  all  sorts  of  practical 
reasons  for  the  daily  bath — health, 
personal  daintiness,  skin  stimulus, 
and  so  on.  But  for  beauty  and  for 
luxury  a  goodly  proportion  of  our 
baths  should  be  affairs  of  leisure,  de- 
voted to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ever 
increasing  list  of  special  bath  aids. 

Marjorie  Anderson  thinks  so.  She 
and  I  had  quite  a  chat  about  bubble 
baths,  foam  baths,  bath  salts  and 
whatnot.  I  came  away  convinced  that 
here  is  a  girl  who  knows  how  to  make 
a  fine  art  of  life. 

As  everyone  knows,  Marjorie  An- 
derson is  Margot  Lane,  the  heroine  of 
The  Shadow,  that  fascinating  mystery 
story  heard  over  Mutual  at  5:30  E.S.T. 
Sundays. 

Although  Marjorie  has  the  three- 
fold beauty  of  exquisitely  modeled 
features,  golden  blonde  coloring  and 
faultless  grooming,  that  is  not  the  im- 
portant thing.  One  remembers  rather 
what  a  grand  person  she  is,  her  keen 
intelligence,  and  how  she  twinkles 
when  she  smiles. 

Hers  has  been  a  varied  career. 
Born  in  Spokane,  Washington,  she 
was  educated  in  New  York.  She  spe- 
cialized in  dramatics  at  Miss  Finch's 
school  in  New  York  City,  which  has 
a  complete  theatre,  but  in  spite  of  her 
success  there,  she  turned  from  the- 
atrical work  to  charity.  She  managed 
a  day  nursery  in  Hell's  Kitchen,  and 
later  worked  in  the  children's  ward 
of  the  Tonsil  Hospital.  Still  she 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  what  she  was 
intended  to  do.  She  traveled  all  over 
Europe,  and  then  decided  to  go  into 
business.  She  got  as  far  as  managing 
a  dress  shop,  and  then  went  into  stock 
with  Chamberlain  Brown.  Some  dis- 
cerning friend  persuaded  her  to  apply 
for    a   radio    audition.      That    was    in 
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1932,  and  she's  been  on  the  air  since. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  some- 
where in  this  scrambled  career  Mar- 
jorie Anderson  achieved  a  happy  mar- 
riage. She  has  a  two-year-old  daugh- 
ter, whom  she  has  already  entered  for 
the  class  of  1960  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Bathing  has  become  an  art — and 
there  is  no  art  more  indispensible  to 
beauty.  First,  choose  your  soap  care- 
fully, one  with  no  free  alkali  (the 
tongue  tip  test  settles  that)  and  suited 
to  your  skin.  A  good  water  softener 
and  a  bath  brush,  plenty  of  face 
cloths,  towels  for  a  brisk  rub  down; 
that  used  to  be  enough.  But  now- 
adays we  need  the  relaxation  of  the 
luxury  bath,  the  fragrant,  soothing 
tub  in  which  we  love  to  linger.  Our 
minds — and  our  faces — seem  to 
smooth  out  as  we  lazily  splash  and 
stretch  in  the  warm,  scented  tub.  Mar- 
jorie says  if  she  must  choose  between 
a  luxury  bath  and  a  nap  to  refresh 
her,  she'll  take  the  bath  every  time. 

Bubble  baths  are  among  the  latest. 
The  running  water  whips  the  bath 
into  a  mass  of  fragrant  bubbles.  The 
water  is  softened.  You  hardly  want 
to  get  out  but  when  you  do  your  skin 
feels  like  velvet.  Then  there  are  foam 
baths  made  from  sea  moss.  Both 
kinds  come  in  the  most  fascinating 
assortment  of  odeurs.  You  will  want 
to  try  all  of  them.  But  remember  the 
men  of  the  family  like  bath  luxuries 
too,  and  pine  is  usually  their  favorite; 
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Take  your  bath  leisurely 
and  add  to  your  beauty — 
says  Marjorie  Anderson, 
heroine  of  The  Shadow, 
heard  Sundays  on   Mutual. 

so  add  that  to  your  assortment. 

Don't  forget  the  refined  starch  for 
the  bath.  It  is  marvelously  soothing 
to  the  skin.  And  there  is  a  powder 
which  you  shake  into  the  water — 
just  a  dash — for  a  lovely  fragrance. 
Bath  salts,  too,  are  excellent  to  soften 
and  perfume  the  tub. 

Wind  up  with  a  brisk  toweling  and 
an  alcohol  rubdown  for  skin  toning, 
and  a  liberal  patting  with  a  fragrant 
dusting  powder.  There  you  are,  a 
new  woman!  You  feel  serene,  re- 
laxed, beautiful  from  top  to  toe. 

FRAGRANT    TRICKS 

AFTER  all  the  delightful  fragrances 
lof  the  modern  beauty  bath  one  is 
inspired  to  follow  up  with  a  skillful 
use  of  perfumes  and  toilet  water. 
Toilet  water  is  just  like  perfume,  only 
lighter,  more  informal.  Spray  a  lit- 
tle on  your  undies  with  a  fine  atom- 
izer. Use  it  on  the  handkerchief,  on 
the  part  of  your  hair,  and  so  on.  Per- 
fume must  be  applied  more  carefully. 
A  touch  on  the  wrists,  behind  the 
ears,  on  the  upper  lip.  A  little  per- 
fume on  a  bit  of  cotton  tucked  inside 
your  hat  band.  Almost  anywhere 
else  you  think  of. 

Many  women  have  the  ensemble 
idea  and  try  to  apply  it  to  their  fra- 
grances. The  answer  is,  don't!  It  is 
a  simple  psychological  fact  that  we 
get  used  to  any  odor  and  become  un- 
aware of  it.  So  do  your  friends.  By 
using  a  variety  in  bath  fragrances, 
in  sachets,  in  perfumes  and  so  on,  we 
develop  a  more  acute  appreciation  of 
them  all. 

Another  little  trick  for  subtle 
fragrance  is  to  burn  a  cone  of  incense 
in  an  incense  burner  on  the  floor  of 
your  closet.  It  gives  a  faintly  oriental 
scent  to  your  outer  garments. 
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Listen  to  Betty  Lou  Gerson 
in  The  Story  of  Mary  Marlin, 
the  popular  serial,  at  10:30 
A.M.,  E.S.T.,  on  the  NBC-Blue. 


MOST  girls  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  lead  a  life  of  leisure 
and  just  settle  down  to  a  round 
of  social  functions.  But  not  Betty 
Lou  Gerson,  attractive  star  of  the 
Story  of  Mary  Marlin,  heard  daily  at 
10-30  A.M.  E.S.T.,  over  NBC-Blue. 
She  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  not 
"just  a  society  girl." 

While  at  school  Betty  Lou  became 
interested  in  dramatics,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  class  plays.  Her 
studies  over,  she  returned  home  to 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  decided 
to  join  the  Little  Theater  movement 
there.  Later  she  left  for  Chicago 
where  she  joined  the  Goodman 
Theater. 

A  friend  who  had  written  a  radio 
drama  to  be  broadcast  over  a  Chicago 
station  asked  Betty  if  she  would  like 
to  play  the  leading  part.  She  ac- 
cepted and,  not  without  fear,  faced 
the  microphone  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  But  her  interpretation  of 
the  role  was  excellent  and  her  suc- 
cess led  her  to  apply  for  an  audition 
at  the  NBC  studios. 

That  ended  her  career  as  a  teacher. 
Soon  she  was  playing  small  parts  in 
dramatic  broadcasts.  From  then  on 
her  rise  was  rapid.  In  a  few  months 
she  was  leading  lady  opposite  Don 
Ameche  in  his  radio  broadcasts.  When 
the  show  was  transferred  to  the  West 
Coast  Betty  went  along.  There  she  de- 
cided the  glamour  boys  of  the  movies 
were  all  right  in  Hollywood,  but  Ra- 
dio Director  Joe  Ainley  more  closely 
resembled  her  ideal.  Soon  after  the 
program  was  transferred  to  Chicago, 
she  and  Ainley  were  married. 

And  now  here   are   some  personal 
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items  about  Miss  Gerson.  She  is  26, 
five  feet  six  inches  tall,  weighs  106 
pounds  and  has  dark  brown  eyes  and 
black  hair.  All  of  which  adds  up  to 
a   very   charming   person. 

Miss     Rose     Ann     Pantalone,     Ansonia, 
Conn:  The  cast  of  "Amanda  of  Honey- 
moon Hill"  is  as  follows: 
Charity  Amanda  Dyke 

Joy  Hathaway 

Joseph   Dyke John    MacBryde 

Edward   Leighton.  .  .   Boyd   Crawford 

Colonel  Leighton John  Connery 

Sylvia Helen    Shields 

Susan Irene   Hubbard 

Aunt  Maizie Florence  Edney 

Charlie   Harris Roger   DeKoven 

Jim   Tolliver Jackie  Kelk 

Job Juan    Hernandez 

Roger John  James 

Catherine      Noughton,       Chicago,       HI: 

Rosemary  Garbell  plays  "Tootie"  in 
The  Story  of  Mary  Marlin.  With  the 
exception  of  the  principal  characters, 
the  cast  of  "I  Love  a  Mystery" 
changes  with  each  broadcast,  so  we 
have  no  record  of  who  played 
"Patricia." 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 
A  Pat  Friday  fan  club  has  just  been 
formed.    Those  interested  are  invited 
to  write  to  Isabel  Lee,  President,  958 
Silvercrest  Avenue,  Akron,   Ohio. 

Dorothy  Dalton,  General  Delivery, 
Winneconne,  Wisconsin  has  just 
formed  the  official  Joe  "Curley"  Bradley 
Fan  Club.  For  all  those  who  listen 
regularly  to  "Club  Matinee"  and  the 
"Ranch  Boys"  this  should  be  news. 


LOVELY  LASHES 
IN  60  SECONDS 


*      "ROMANCE" 

Here's  how  to  make  your  eyes  flash 
with  appeal. 

1.  Curl  your  eye  lashes  upward  with 
KURLASH — clever  eye  lash  curler. 

2.  Requires  no  heat  or  practice. 

3.  Upcurled    lashes    let   more   light 
shine    in,  making   your   eyes    ap- 

\  pear  larger  and  more  sparkling. 
\\  %d>  4.  Note,  too,  lashes  appear  darker, 
rj  longer,  more  luxuriant  .  .    $1.00 

IMPORTANT:   Get   acquainted   with  JSpJ 
KURLENE,  the  oily  base  cream  that  ' 
makes   lashes   appear    darker,    more 
luxuriant!    Used    with     KURLASH, 
KURLENE     makes     your     lash-curl 
last  longer,  too 50c 

KURLASH 

The   Only  Complete  Bye-Beauty  Line 
THE   KURLASH   COMPANY,  INC. 

Rochester,  New  York   •    New  York  City  *  Toronto,  Canada 

Send  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  to  Jane  Heath,  Dept.  2F, 
Kurlash  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester  N.  Y.  for  trial  tube  of  ' 

Kurlene.  Receive  free  chart  analysis  of  your  eyes. 

—  I 

State •      I 


Address- 
City. 


Color :      Eyes- 


MAKE  MONEY  COLORING  PHOTOS 


Fascinating  new  occupation  quickly 
learned  by  average  manor  woman. Work 
full  or  spare  time.  Easy  to  understand  meth- 
od brings  out  natural,  life-like  colors.  Many  ea 
while  learning.    No   canvassing. 
Free  Book  tells  how  to  make  good 
money  doing  this  delightful  home  C 
work  for  atudioa,  stores,  individ- 
uals and  friends.  Send  today  for 
your  copy.  No  obligation. 
NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL 
3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  1382,  Chicago,  U.S.A.. 


Easy 

to 
Learn 


SITROUX 

CLEANSING  TISSUES 


Softer!  Say  "Sit-True" 
(or  tissues  that  are  as  soft 
as  a  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

Stronger!  As  strong  as  a 
man's  fond  embrace. 
Sitroux  is  made  only 
from  pure  cellulose. 

more  absorbent! 

They  drink  in  moisture.  k|* 
Ideal   for  beauty  care. 
Useful  everywhere. 


;  :•:> 
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The  Woman  He  Adores 


of  an  experience  he  can  never  have 
except  through  me.  Alec,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  give  to  the  world  a  music 
that  I  could  never  give  it.  We're  like 
a  team,  each  with  our  parts  to  play." 
"The  first  time  I  heard  Alec  play 
over  the  radio,"  Julie  said,  "I  knew 
that  somehow,  somewhere,  some  way, 
our  paths  would  cross.  It  was  an  odd 
feeling,  a  feeling  utterly  without 
reason.  You  can  put  it  down  to 
woman's  intuition .  or  whatever  you 
want.  It's  entirely  unexplainable." 
That  was  four  years  ago.  Julie,  then 
a  concert  singer,  was  living  in  her 
native  Kansas  City  and  Alec  was 
broadcasting  from  Chicago.  The  meet- 
ing didn't  occur  until  two  years  later 
and  then  Julie  was  completely  sur- 
prised when  she  stood,  at  last,  face 
to  face  with  Alec. 

CHE  was  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  con- 
^  cert  and  a  vacation,  and  one  day 
Mrs.  Modini  Wood,  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Bonelli  and  a  close 
friend  of  Julie's,  invited  her  to  a 
party.  That  was  the  summer  that 
Alec  was  appearing  on  a  radio  pro- 
gram with  Bonelli.  The  evening  was 
probably  half  over  when  Bonelli  in- 
troduced Alec  and  Julie.  The  talk 
turned,  quite  naturally,  to  music. 
They  talked  of  Bach  and  Beethoven 
and  Alec  told  her  about  a  recent  trip 
to  Germany  when  he  had  played 
upon  the  same  spinet  that  Beethoven 
had  used  as  a  child.  She  had  liked 
the  boyish  enthusiasm  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  that  notable  event  and  then, 
suddenly,  he  was  talking  of  a  number 
that  Hoagy  Carmichael  had  just  pub- 
lished. 

Almost  before  they  knew  it,  they 
had  made  the  unbelievable  and  al- 
most ridiculous  jump  from  Beethoven 
to  boogie  woogie.  Also,  almost  before 
they  knew  it,  the  evening  had  gone 
and  the  guests  were  departing.  The 
next  day,  Alec  called  Julie  at  her 
hotel  and  they  took  up  their  discus- 
sion of  boogie  woogie  from  where 
they  had  left  off  the  night  before  with 
the  more  tangible  result  that,  that 
same  night,  he  took  her  off  to  a  small 
cabaret  in  downtown  Los  Angeles 
where  they  could  hear  some  real 
boogie  woogie  at  first  hand.  For  the 
first  time,  Alec  had  found  a  com- 
panion who  could  enjoy  music — real 
music,  he  calls  it — whether  it  is  made 
in  Carnegie  Hall  by  a  hundred-piece 
symphony  orchestra  or  by  a  bass 
fiddle,  a  drum  and  a  hot  trumpet  in 
some  little-known  dive  where  the 
music  has  to  be  good  or  else.  During 
the  next  two  years,  Alec  and  Julie 
could  be  found,  often,  in  the  Holly- 
wood night  clubs  and  at  the  more 
serious  music-fests  held  in  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  or  the  Hollywood  Grove, 
for  which  Alec  is  doing  the  music 
this  year. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  the 
Mookels,  of  Yipsey  Ditch,  made  their 
appearance  on  the  scene.  The 
Mookels  were  born  to  the  Templetons 
during  the  early  months  of  their 
courtship.  Alec,  like  many  a  great 
creative  genius,  was  perfectly  willing 
to  forego  all  physical  exercise  despite 
the  fact  that  he  needed  exercise  to 
keep  him  in  shape  for  his  strenuous 
broadcasting  and  concert  season. 
When  Julie  would  try  to  get  him  out 
for  a  walk,  he  was  ready  to  go  home 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes. 


(Continued  from  page   11) 

That's  when  Julie  thought  of  the 
Mookels.  She  knew  that  Alec,  whose 
whole  life  is  governed  and  timed  by 
radio,  was  a  great  lover  of  the  day- 
time serial  programs,  so  she  thought 
up  a  serial  of  their  own  involving 
a  family,  the  Mookels,  who  lived  in 
Yipsey  Ditch.  Everything  that  ever 
happened  to  a  family  and  to  a  town 
in  a  radio  serial  happened  double  to 
the  Mookels  and  to  Yipsey  Ditch. 
Alec  played  all  the  male  characters, 
Julie  the  female  characters.  They 
acted  out  their  running  serial  story 
on  their  walks  about  Hollywood. 
Then,  suddenly,  Alec  was  spending 
an  hour,  two  hours,  walking.  Before 
he  knew  it,  he  was  hating  to  come 
home  because  so  many  interesting 
things  happened  to  the  Mookels  and 
he  hated  to  leave  them  hanging  out 
on  a  limb  until  next  day. 

To  understand  the  Templeton's  and 


At  the  anniversary  luncheon  celebrat- 
ing Norman  Brokenshire's  18th  year 
in  radio,  Graham  McNamee  (right) 
presented    him    with    a    bronze    bust. 

how  their  romance  grew  and  blos- 
somed into  the  happy  marriage  it  has, 
one  must  understand  the  Mookels. 
Their  appreciation  of  music — which 
brought  them  together  and  welded 
them  into  a  happy,  single  entity — is 
supplemented  by  a  joint,  quick  humor 
and  understanding  which  is  evidenced 
nowhere  as  strongly  as  in  this  run- 
ning adventure  of  a  very  ordinary 
family  which  undergoes  the  most  ex- 
traordinary happenings.  The  conver- 
sations of  the  Mookels  is  wholly  ex- 
temporaneous, witty  and  sometimes 
fairly  bubbling  with  a  sparkling  wit. 
At  other  times,  it  may  be  dull  and 
stodgy,  but  still  it's  all  right  because 
it's  their  own  conversation  and  the 
Mookels  love  to  listen  to  each  other 
and  share  their  ideas  and  thoughts 
and  experiences. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  significance 
that  the  Mookels  hold  for  the  Temple- 
tons.  The  very  origin  of  the  Mookels 
— to  induce  Alec  to  take  his  much- 
needed    exercise — is    a    better   insight 


into  the  character  of  Julie  Templeton 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  clever  '  and 
enthralling  medium  a  warmhearted 
and  loving  wife  has  devised  to  cir- 
cumvent her  husband's  habit  of  not 
taking  care  of  himself.  It  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  Julie  is  caring  for 
Alec  .  .  .  and  somehow,  a  very  typical 
Alec  Templeton  stunt,  entirely  in 
character. 

I  asked  Julie  if  she  intended  to  go 
on  with  her  music  now  that  she  was 
married. 

"In  a  way,  yes.  I'll  always  sing 
around  the  house  and  for  friends. 
And  I  hope  to  be  able  to  help  Alec 
with  his  composition  after  we're  set- 
tled a  bit.  You  know,  writing  down 
notes  for  him  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  far  as  the  concert  stage  is  con- 
cerned, the  answer  is  no.  I'm  going 
to  spend  my  time  looking  after  Alec." 

And  look  after  Alec,  she  does.  They 
live  in  a  seven-room  apartment  in  a 
downtown  apartment  hotel  in  Chi- 
cago, where  Alec's  broadcasts  origi- 
nate. His  parents  and  his  secretary, 
Bob  North,  live  with  them,  but  more 
and  more,  Julie  is  taking  over  many 
of  the  little  tasks  they  used  to  perform 
for  Alec,  and  Alec,  in  his  turn,  is 
coming  to  depend  more  and  more 
upon  Julie  for  the  performance  of 
those  little  things  he  is  unable  to  do 
for  himself. 

For  example,  as  an  insight  into  how 
Julie  cares  for  him,  Alec  likes  to  rise 
early  regardless  of  whether  he  got  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock  the  night  before 
or  two  o'clock  the  same  morning.  His 
only  ways  of  telling  time  are  by  a 
clock  which  chimes,  or  by  radio.  Quite 
often  Julie  manages  to  silence  the 
chime  of  the  clock  with  a  handker- 
chief if  Alec  has  been  up  late  the 
night  before  and  she  feels  that  he 
needs  rest. 

WHEN  Alec  and  Julie  decided  to 
get  married  last  August,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  they  were  wed 
in  a  beautiful  garden  ceremony  at  the 
Hollywood  home  of  Mrs.  Modini 
Wood,  where  they  first  met,  almost 
two  years  before  to  the  month.  Rich- 
ard Bonelli  gave  away  the  bride  and 
Mrs.  Bonelli  acted  as  matron  of  honor. 
Alec  was  attended  by  his  father. 

Among  the  seventy  odd  guests  were 
some  of  radio's  great  musicians  as 
well  as  some  yet-unknown  exponents 
of  swing  from  cabarets  where  the 
couple  had  gone  to  hear  boogie 
woogie  during  their  two-year  court- 
ship. Stars  of  the  screen  were  also 
among  the  guests. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the 
Templetons  boarded  a  plane  for  Chi- 
cago where  the  pianist-composer  was 
booked  to  play  a  radio  engagement 
the  following  Saturday  and  prepare 
his  own  fall  program  series.  The 
newspapers  commented  that  the  Tem- 
pletons hadn't  time  for  a  honeymoon. 

The  newspapers  were  wrong.  Visit 
the  Templetons  in  their  home  or  walk 
with  them  along  the  beach  of  Lake 
Michigan  or  study  their  faces  as  they 
sit,  enthralled  by  the  hot  music  of 
the  Hotel  Sherman's  Panther  Room, 
where  radio  celebrities  play  when 
their  work  is  done,  or  at  a  Negro  re- 
vival meeting  in  some  ramshackle 
church  in  Chicago's  Harlem,  and 
you'll  begin  to  understand  that  for 
both  Alec  and  Julie,  the  honeymoon 
will  never  be  over. 
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EVERY  DAY,  women  are  finding  de- 
lightful new  ways  for  using  America's 
Table  Syrup  of  Quality  in  cooking.  Try 
some  of  them,  see  how  Karo  adds  new 
flavor  to  familiar  foods. 

Karo  gives  special  zest  to  baked  ham, 
I  sweet  potatoes,  apples,  bananas.  Just  try  it 
j  in  cakes,  pies,  puddings!  It  makes  glorious, 
easy-to-cut  icings,  smooth  frozen  desserts. 
A  new  party  dish:  Top  piping  hot  waffles 
!  with  scoops  of  vanilla  ice  cream,  and  cover 
j  with  lots  of  Ivot  Karo  Waffle  Syrup.  It's 


/  like  Karo 
sauce  on  my 
rice  pudding." 
YVONNE 


wonderful!  That  new  Karo  Waffle  Syrup 
has  a  flavor  all  its  own.  It  makes  pancakes 
and  French  toast  exciting  eating! 

Every  Karo  treat  is  nutritious  and  ener- 
gizing. For  Karo  is  rich  in  maltose,  dextrins 
and  Dextrose  food -energy  sugar.  Serve 
your  children  all  the  Karo  they  want- 
on bread,  cereals,  in  fruit  juices,  as  dessert 
sauces.  Two  teaspoons  of  Karo  in  a  glass  of 
milk — that's  the  way  to  sweeten  milk  deli- 
ciously  and  increase  its  energy  value.  All 
grocers  sell  Karo. 


'Have  you  tried 
~^Karo  on  your 
cereal?  It's 
deliciousl" 

MARIE 

& 


'Karo  makes  milk 

taste  extra  good." 

ANNETTE 


~ttoe 

ity^uARiE's  first  portrait  from  real  life  re- 
flects the  shy,  sweet  reticence  of  the  most 
demure  of  the  Dionne  Quintuplets. -This  . 
charming  character  study  is  third  in  Karo's 
series,  "The  Quints  as  Individuals", 
painted  by  Willy  Pogany,  famous  Ameri- 
can artist.  Yvonne  was  first,  then  came 
Annette.  Now  you  see  Marie.  Watch  for 
Emilie  and  Ceeile.  They're  enchanting! 

Marie  isn't  talkative,  but  she  is  a  flat- 
tering listener.  She  takes  a  thoughtful, 
serious  interest  in  all  that  is  said,  repeats 
conversations  precisely.  Her  memory  is 
remarkable.  Marie's  school  marks  equal 
her  sisters',  but  her  deportment  record 
often  heads  the  honor  list.  She  is  fond  of 
animals,  but  prefers  them  yellow  in  color. 

Tiniest  of  the  Quints  at  birth,  Marie 
has  caught  up  to  Yvonne,  the  biggest 
Quint  at  birth,  in  height  and  weight.  The 
carefully  supervised  diet  of  Marie  and  the 
other  Quints  is  in  a  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  their  amazing  good  health  and 
vibrant  energy. 

OR.  ALLAN  ROY  DAFOE  SAYS' 


"Karo  is  the  on 
syrup  served  the 
Dionne  Quintuplets. 
Its  maltose  and  dex- 
trose are  ideal  carbo- 
hydrates for  growing 
children." 


"Apple  sauce 
made  with  Karo 
is  grand." 

EMILIE 


M-m-m,  bread 
and  butter- 
spread  with 
Karo  is  won- 
derfull"     CECILE 


KARO     IS     RICH     IN     DEXTRINS,     MALTOSE     AND     D  E  X  T  R  O  S  E  -  FO  O  D-  E  N  E  R  G  Y    SUGAR 
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LlJCKIES  pay  the  price  to  get  the  better  tobaccos ...  tobaccos 
that  are  worth  the  money  because  they're  milder. 

Independent  tobacco  experts  like  Connor  Aycock  will  tell 
you  that  in  buying  tobacco,  as  in  buying  most  things — you  get 
what  you  pay  for. 

Before  the  auctions  open,  Lucky  Strike  analyzes  tobacco  sam- 
ples— finds  out  just  where  and  how  much  of  this  finer,  naturally 
milder  leaf  is  going  up  for  sale — then  pays  the  price  to  get  it. 

That's  worth  remembering,  especially  if  you're  smoking  more 
today.  For  the  more  you  smoke,  the  more  you  want  such  a 
genuinely  mild  cigarette. 

Among  independent  tobacco  experts  —  auctioneers,  buyers 
and  warehousemen — Luckies  are  the  2  to  1  favorite.  Next  time, 
ask  for  Lucky  Strike. 

With  men  who  know  tobacco  best- It's  Luckies  2  to  1 
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JANET  LOGAN 
as 

KAY    FAIRCHILD 

in  "Stepmother 

See  page  24 


10  MAN  WANTED  ME -Yet  I  Found  Romance! 

The  Vivid  Radio  Drama  of  a  Lonely  Girl 

E  WEN  ON  EARTH -COMPLETE  WORDS  and  MUSIC  of  the  NEW  SONG  HIT 


™SMOX&, 
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EXTRA 
MILDNESS 


EXTRA 
COOLNESS 


EXTRA 
FLAVOR 


AND  ANOTHER  BIG  ADVANTAGE  FOR  YOU  IN  CAMELS — 


the  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 


WHEN  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  thing  in  smoking  is  the 
smoke  ! 

Your  taste  tells  you  that  the  smoke 
of  slower- burning  Camels  gives 
you  extra  mildness,  extra  coolness, 
extra  flavor. 

Now  Science  tells  you  another  im- 
portant— and  welcome — fa.ct  about 
Camel's  slower  burning. 

Less  nicotine — in  the  smoke!  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of 
the  other  brands  tested  —  in  the 
smoke!  Less  than  any  of  them — in 
the  smoke!  And  it's  the  smoke  that 
reaches  you. 

Try  Camels . . .  the  slower-burning 
cigarette.-. .the  cigarette  with  more 
mildness,  more  coolness,  more  fla- 
vor, and  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke ! 
And  more  smoking,  too  —  as  ex- 
plained beneath  package  at  right. 


LESS  NICOTINE 


than  the  average  of  the  4  other  of  the  largest-selling 
cigarettes  tested  — less  than  any  of  them  — according 
to    independent   scientific    tests   of   the   smoke   itself 
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"SMOKING  OUT"  THE  FACTS  about  nicotine.  Experts,  chem- 
ists analyze  the  smoke  of  5  of  the  largest-selling  brands  . . . 
find  that  the  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  less 
nicotine  than  any  of  the  other  brands  tested. 


By  burning  25% 
slower 

than  the  average  of  the  4 
other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested— slower  than 
any  of  them — Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  plus 
equal,  on   the  average,  to 

£>  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 
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"A  LOVELY  SMILE  IS  YOUR  MOST 
IMPORTANT  BEAUTY  ASSET!" 

say  well-known  beauty  editors  of 
23  out  of  24  leading  magazines 

In  a  recent  poll  made  among  the  beauty 
editors  of  24  leading  magazines  all  but  one 
of  these  beauty  experts  agreed  that  a  lovely 
smile  is  a  woman's  most  precious  asset. They 
went  on  to  say  that  "Even  a  plain  girl  has 
charm  and  personality  if  she  keeps  her 
smile    bright,    attractive    and    sparkling." 

MAHCH,   1941 


Help  keep  your  smile  sparkling 
with  Ipana  and  Massage 

DO  YOU  have  to  be  a  great  beauty  to 
find  happiness— to  win  a  husband— to 
be  admired  by  your  friends? 

No!  Decidedly  no!  Charm  counts  as 
much  as  great  beauty.  And  even  the  plain- 
est girl  with  a  sparkling  smile  can  give 
cards  and  spades  to  a  beauty  whose  smile 
is  shadowed. 

Your  smile  is  you!  It's  a  priceless  asset! 
And  you  should  keep  it  right.  Remem- 
ber—your gums  as  well  as  your  teeth  need 
daily  care— for  bright,  sparkling  smiles 
depend  upon  healthy  gums. 

Keep  your  smile  at  its  sparkling  best . . . 
guard  against  "pink  tooth  brush". . .  with 
the  help   of  the  modern  dental   health 


routine  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage. 
If  you  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush— 
see  your  dentist.  You  may  or  may  not  be  in 
for  trouble.  He  may  tell  you  your  gums  are 
weak  and  sensitive  because  today's  soft 
foods  have  robbed  them  of  work.  Like 
thousands  of  dentists  today,  he  may  sug- 
gest "the  healthful  stimulation  of  Ipana 
Tooth  Paste  and  massage." 

Get  Ipana  Today  I 

For  Ipana  not  only  cleans  teeth  thoroughly 
but,  with  massage,  it  is  specially  designed 
to  aid  the  gums  to  healthier  firmness. 

So  get  Ipana  today.  Each  time  you  brush 
your  teeth,  massage  a  little  extra  Ipana 
onto  your  gums.  Help  keep  your  gtyns 
firmer,  your  teeth  brighter  and  your  smile 
the  charming  beauty  asset  it  should  be. 


IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE 


**  THYNMOLD 

for  10  DAYS  at  our  expense! 

■VTy^vT  T  can  have  that  suave,  smooth, 
*  ^-'  *-*  flowing  figure . . .  that  slimmer 
silhouette !  Stand  before  a  mirror  in  an 
ordinary  foundation . . .  then  notice  the 
uncontrolled  waist  and  hips.  Now  slip 
into  your  thynmold  and  see  for  yourself 
how  the  ugly  bumps  and  bulging  waist 
and  hips  are  instantly  slimmed  out. 

Not  only  will  your  figure  appear  more  slen- 
der, but  you'll  actually  be  able  to  wear  smaller 
size  dresses . . .  even  in  the  exacting  new  styles ! 

After  wearing  a  Thynmold  for  10  days,  make 
the  Mirror  Test  again ...  if  it  doesn't  do  every- 
thing you  expect... it  will  cost  you  nothing! 

MADE  OF  FAMOUS  PERFOLASTIC  RUBBER 

Thynmold  is  made  of  pure  Para  rubber,  inter- 
lined and  perforated  for  comfort.  The  unique 
combination  of  Girdle  and  separate  Brassiere 
gives  support  and  freedom  impossible  in  the 
usual  one-piece  foundations.  Laced  back 
permits  adjustment  for  change  in  size. 

We  wantyou  to  be  thrilled  with 
your  new  Thynmold!  That's  why 
we  make  it  easy  for  you  to  test 
Thynmold  for  10  days  at  our  ex- 
pense! SEND  NO  MONEY- but 
write  today  for  complete  informa- 
tion telling  how  you  can  get  your 
Thynmold  for  only  $1  down. 


Send  Today  for  Your 
^  FREE    COPY    of 

"Slenderize" 


DIRECT  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  183.      358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Send  illustrated  folder,  sample  of  perforated  mate- 
rial and  details  of  Trial  Offer  and  $1.00  down  plan. 

Name 

Address  . . ' 
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What  do  You 
want  to 


First  Prize  .  .  . 

AND  STILL  ANOTHER  QUIZ! 

We  have  had  all  kinds  of  amusing 
and  constructive  contests  over  the 
air — spelling,  history,  quizzes  of  nu- 
merous kinds — but  why  not  one  fea- 
turing good  manners  and  deportment? 

In  my  social  work  among  the 
underprivileged,  who  in  most  cases 
live  in  communities  with  few  library 
facilities,  I've  noted  these  families 
usually  have  a  tiny,  cheap  radio,  plus 
an  avid  desire  to  learn  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  those  niceties  of 
human  conduct  that  make  for  a  more 
harmonious  and  cheerful  living.  In 
many  cases  if  these  people  knew  what 
to  do  in  seeking  work,  they  could 
secure  the  employment  that  means 
so  much  to  them;  and  in  knowing 
what  not  to  do,  they  would  keep  the 
employment — employment  that  may 
mean  the  difference  between  security 
and  insecurity. 

Ruth  J..  Butner, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Second  Prize  .  .  . 

A  SURE  CURE 

I  have  found  a  cure  for  missing 
programs  due  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
hour. 

Each  morning  I  check  over  the  list 
of  programs  for  that  day.  When  I 
decide  which  programs  I  wish  to  hear, 
I  set  the  alarm  clock  for  the  first 
program  of  the  day  and  reset  the 
alarm  after  I  hear  each  program. 
This  way  I  never  miss  a  program 
which  I  am  truly  anxious  to  hear. 

This  is  especially  helpful  for  con- 
testers  who  wish  to  hear  the  rules  and 
announcements  of  prize  contests. 
Miss  Mary  Sale, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize $  5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $1.00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  February  25,  1941.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
this  magazine. 


If  she  can't  take  a  tip  — 
she'll  surely  lose  her  job 


Why  risk  offending?  Use  Mum  every  day. 
Be  sure  underarms  are  always  fresh! 


NANCY  couldn't  believe  her  eyes!  Yet 
there,  plain  as  day,  was  the  note  that 
told  what  her  fellow  workers  thought. 

Carelessness  of  this  sort . . .  the  merest 
hint  of  underarm  odor. . .  can  pull  you 
down  so  quickly!  That's  why  smart  girls 
make  a  daily  habit  of  Mum. 

For  Mum  makes  your  daintiness  sure. 
Just  smooth  it  on  and  you're  safe  from 
underarm  odor  for  a  full  day  or  evening. 
Never  forget  Mum  for  a  single  day,  for 
even  daily  baths  can't  prevent  risk  of  of- 
fending. Underarms  always  need  Mum's 
sure  protection. 


More  women  use  Mum  than  any  other 
deodorant  because: 

MUM  IS  SPEEDY!  Thirty  seconds  is  all  it 
takes  to  apply  a  touch  of  Mum. 

MUM  IS  SURE!  Without  attempting  to 
stop  perspiration,  Mum  prevents  under- 
arm odor  all  day  long. 

MUM  IS  SAFE!  Can't  irritate  your  skin... 
can't  harm  clothes.  Mum  has  the  seal  of 
approval  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering.  Get  a  jar  of  Mum  at  your 
druggist's  today.  Use  it  every  day... be 
sure  you're  always  sweet 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

More  and  more  women  who 
want  no  worries  about  dain- 
tiness are  using  Mum  for 
this  important  purpose.  And 
Mum  is  so  gentle,  so  safe. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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Bernarr  Macfadden 
(right),  Radio  Mir- 
ror's publisher,  is  a 
guest  on  Walter 
White's    program. 


NOBODY'S  CHILDREN 


I  CAN  tell  you  now  the  poignant 
story  of  how  a  complete  half  hour 
radio  program  was  kept  on  the 
air  for  thirteen  weeks  through  one 
rather  famous  listener's  impulsive 
and  sentimental  gesture. 

The  story  begins  on  a  Sunday  in 
July  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  with  the 
first  broadcast  over  the  Mutual  net- 
work of  a  half  hour  program  called  Nobody's  Children. 
Its  studio  setting  was  unique,  for  it  broadcast  from  the 
reception  room  of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of 
California,  dramatizing  the  stories  of  the  orphans  at 
the  Society.  Movie  guest  stars  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram appeared  without  payment,  making  brief  talks. 

The  program  ran  over  a  year,  always  with  the  hope 
that  a  sponsor  would  take  the  broadcasts.  None  did 
and  so,  on  a  Sunday  this  past  fall,  Walter  White,  who 
conceived  the  program  and  directed  all  its  broadcasts, 
announced  to  listeners  that  the  program  would  have 
to  end.  It  could  not  afford  to  be  continued,  he  ex- 
plained, without  sponsorship  to  absorb  the  costs  of 
broadcasting  the  program. 

A  few  days  later,  Walter  White  had  a  check  for 
eighteen  hundred  dollars — enough  to  keep  the  program 
on  the  air  several  more  weeks  without  sponsorship. 
The  check  was  from  Hedy  Lamarr. 

Grateful,  he  respected  a  request  that  the  gift  remain 
anonymous,  but  somehow,  news  of  it  reached  Louella 
Parsons  and  was  published  in  her  column. 

That  is  why  I  am  able  to  write  this  story  at  all.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  program  will  continue  longer 
on  the  air,  now  that  the  additional  weeks  have  passed. 
I  hope  it  will,  because  as  Walter  White  wrote  me, 
"The  purpose  of  our  program  is  to  acquaint  listeners 
with  the  problems  of  the  homeless  and  under-priv- 
ileged child,  also  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  older 
children,  to  the  end  that  they  will  be  given  such 
essentials  as  a  home,  foster  parents,  and  affection, 
understanding  and  opportunity." 

He  also  wrote,  "Miss  Lamarr  gave  in  the  spirit  that 
most  gifts  from  the  heart  are  made,  in  all  sincerity, 
and  even  dated  the  check  she  sent  me  with  her  little 
adopted  boy's  own  adoption  date." 


■  The  editor  tells  the  touch- 
ing story  of  a  program  that 
was  kept  on  the  air  by  a  fa- 
mous star's  impulsive  gesture 


RECENTLY  I  watched  a  rehearsal 
and  broadcast  by  a  truly  re- 
markable woman,  Hedda  Hopper. 
In  her  appearance,  her  conduct 
and  her  success  she  is  distinct- 
ly worthy  of  reporting.  Miss  Hopper 
has  been  credited  with  a  good  fifty 
years  of  living,  yet  she  looked  to  me 
not  over  forty.  She  is  also  credited 
with  having  a  sharp,  humorously  biting  tongue.  She 
has.  She  wears  hats  she  is  proud  of  and  which,  judg- 
ing by  the  one  I  saw,  win  men's  praise  in  spite  of 
their  fantastic  shapes. 

Her  broadcasts  are  conducted  with  a  complete 
absence  of  formality.  An  hour  before  program  time, 
Hedda  sits  down  at  a  small  workmanlike  table  with 
a  microphone  in  front  of  her,  her  hat  on,  a  pencil  in 
her  fingers,  a  cigarette  burning  in  a  glass  ash  tray,  and 
begins  reading  her  movie  news  for  first  rehearsal. 
At  a  floor  microphone  a  few  feet  away,  actors  assemble 
to  play  their  roles  in  the  life  stories  of  famous  screen 
personalities,  an  important  broadcast  feature. 

Then,  fifteen  minutes  before  air  time,  all  the  feeling 
of  good  nature  with  which  the  studio  has  been  filled 
abruptly  disappears.  The  network  censors  have  just 
sent  in  Hedda's  news  minus  several  pet  stories. 

"What?"  she  screams  while  the  program  director 
stands  beside  her  waiting  for  the  storm  to  subside. 
"Why  don't  they  throw  the  whole  program  off  the 
air?  Tell  me — what's  so  libelous  about  saying  that 
Charles  Boyer  wears  a  toupee?" 

Ten  minutes  later  she  is  hurriedly  reading  over  the 

revised,    and   cut,    script,    still   muttering   to   herself. 

Five  minutes  later,  with  an  air  of  great  calm  and 

good  cheer,  Miss  Hopper  is  bringing  her  listeners  the 

latest  in  the  world  of  Hollywood  glamour. 

At  the  broadcast's  end,  she  joins  her  friends  who 
have  waited  for  her  in  the  sponsor's  booth  and  rushes 
out,  shouting  goodbyes  and  hurling  pleasant  insults  to 
the  staff  in  the  control  room — ready  to  continue  her 
dizzy  round  of  parties,  luncheons,  previews,  dinners, 
balls,  night  clubs  and — on  occasion — sleep. 

FRED  R.  SAMMIS 
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Look  out  for  a  COLD  . . .  watch  your  THROAT 

gargle  Listen ne  Quick! 


A  careless  sneeze,  or  an  explosive  cough, 
can  shoot  troublesome  germs  in  your 
direction  at  mile-a-minute  speed.  In 
case  they  invade  the  tissues  of  your 
throat,  you  may  be  in  for  throat  irrita- 
tion, a  cold — or  worse. 

If  you  have  been  thus  exposed,  better 
gargle  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  at  your 
earliest  opportunity.  Listerine  kills  mil- 
lions of  the  germs  on  mouth  and  throat 
surfaces  known  as  "secondary  invaders" 
. . .  often  helps  render  them  powerless  to 
invade  the  tissue  and  aggravate  infec- 
tion. Used  early  and  often,  Listerine 
may  head  off  a  cold,  or  reduce  the 
severity  of  one  already  started. 

Amazing  Germ  Reductions  in  Tests 

Tests  have  shown  germ  reductions 
ranging  to  96.1%  on  mouth  and  throat 
surfaces  fifteen  minutes  after  a  Listerine 
Antiseptic  gargle.  Even  one  hour  after, 
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reductions  up  to  80%  in  the  number  of 
surface  germs  associated  with  colds 
and  sore  throat  were  noted. 

That  is  why,  we  believe,  Listerine 
Antiseptic  in  the  last  nine  years  has 
built  up  such  an  impressive  test  record 
against  colds  .  .  .  why  thousands  of 
people  gargle  with  it  at  the  first  hint 
of  a  cold  or  simple  sore  throat. 

Fewer  and  Milder  Colds  in  Tests 

These  tests  showed  that  those  who 
gargled  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  twice 
a  day  had  fewer  colds,  milder  colds,  and 
colds  of  shorter  duration  than  those 
who  did  not  gargle.  And  fewer  sore 
throats,  also. 

So  remember,  if  you  have  been  ex- 
posed to  others  suffering  from  colds, 
if  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on,  gargle 
Listerine  Antiseptic — quick! 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GET  THIS   AMAZING 

Listerine  Throat  Light 


"Lucite"  shoots  light  around  curve 

75$  LISTERINE 

THROAT   LIGHT 

1  75*  LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


H.50  Value 


Offer  good  only  in  continental  U.  S.  A  . 
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STYLE  LEADERS  don't  just  "wonder  about" 
new  ideas.  They  try  them  out  themselves . . . 
For  instance,  take  Tampax — monthly  sanitary 
protection  that  does  away  with  pin-and-belt 
problems  and  maintains  a  perfect  silhouette 
in  any  costume 

Tampax  was  invented  by  a  doctor,  to  be  worn 
internally.  Made  of  pure  surgical  cotton,  Tampax 
absorbs  gently  and  naturally,  permitting  no 
odor  to  form;  therefore  no  deodorants  are 
needed.  No  bulging,  no  chafing,  no  visible 
edge-lines.  The  wearer  does  not  feel  Tampax 
while  it  is  in  place.  It  is  so  compact  there  are 
no  disposal  problems. 

Tampax  comes  hygienically  sealed'in  individ- 
ual one-time-use.  applicators,  so  neat  and  in- 
genious your  hands  never  touch  the  Tampax 
at  all!  And  a  month's  supply  will  go  in  an 
ordinary  purse.  Now  in 
three  sizes:  Regular,  Super 
andJunior.Atdrugstores 
and  notion  counters.  In- 
troductory size,  20^. 
Economy  package  of  40 
gives  you  a  real  bargain. 

Accepted  for  Advertising  by 
the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  mwg-31-a 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  the  new  trial  package 
of  Tampax.  I  enclose  1W  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing.  Size  is  checked  below. 

(      )   REGULAR  (      )   SUPER  (      )  JUNIOR 


Name- 


Address- 
City 
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■  Brian  McDonald,  master  of  ceremonies  of  WJAS's  Amateur  Hour, 
and   some   of  the  twins   who   made    its   annual    twin   party  a   hit. 


-State- 


THAT'S  a  pleasant  custom  the 
sponsors  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  program  have.  At  the  end 
of  each  broadcast  the  feminine  guest 
stars  come  to  the  footlights  and  are 
handed  huge  bouquets  of  flowers 
by  page-boys.  No  other  radio  show 
does  this,  but  that's  no  reason  they 
shouldn't. 

*  *       * 

It's  wedding  bells  for  Paul  Baron, 
orchestra  leader  on  Luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf,  and  Wynell  Russell,  pretty 
New  York  girl. 

*  *       * 

The  first  fur  necklace  ever  seen  in 
the  NBC  Chicago  radio  studios — or 
probably  anywhere  else,  for  that  mat- 
ter— showed  up  around  the  shapely 
throat  of-  Loretta  Poynton  (she's  Pearl 
Davis  in  the  Kitty  Keene  serial).  It's 
made  of  mink,  shaped  into  bells  with 
gold  clappers,  and  strung  on  a  gold 
chain. 

*  *       * 

George  Fisher,  the  Mutual  net- 
work's Hollywood  gossip  columnist, 
was  married  last  month  to  Nica 
Doret,  a  dancer,  in  an  elopement  to 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  It's  a  second 
marriage  for  both  of  them. 

*  *       * 

They're  saying  that  Skinnay  Ennis 
may  take  over  permanent  leadership 
of  Hal  Kemp's  band,  following  the 
tragic  death  of  Hal  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Skinnay,  who  used  to  be 
a  member  of  the  band,  flew  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco  to  lead  it 
in   its   scheduled   opening   there   the 


night  after  the  accident,  while  Hal 
was  still  living.  The  next  day,  after 
his  death,  the  band  cancelled  its  ap- 
pearance. Skinnay  leads  the  orches- 
tra on  Bob  Hope's  program,  and  he 
might  incorporate  the  membership 
of  the  Kemp  band  into  his  own  group 
or  try  to  assume  leadership  of  both. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.— Almost  as 
firmly-founded  a  Pittsburgh  institu- 
tion as  the  smoking  stacks  of  its 
factories  is  the  Wilkens  Amateur 
Hour  which  is  heard  every  Sunday 
afternoon  over  station  WJAS.  And 
high  point  of  the  Amateur  Hour's 
year  is  a  truly  unique  annual  broad- 
cast— an  amateur  show  in  which  all 
the  performers  are  twins. 

The  Wilkens  company  has  pre- 
sented its  Amateur  Hour  every  Sun- 
day for  the  past  six  years,  without 
interruption  except  by  the  1936  flood 
and  two  World  Series.  More  than 
3000  contestants  have  been  introduced 
on  the  air,  and  $15,000  has  been  paid 
out  in  awards,  in  addition  to  trophies. 
Many  people  who  got  their  start  on 
the  WJAS  amateur  show  have  become 
professional  entertainers,  some  reach- 
ing the  big  networks.  The  Wilkens 
Company  (it's  a  Pittsburgh  jewelry 
firm)  helps  these  budding  enter- 
tainers by  operating  an  artist's  ser- 
vice which  books  them  for  jobs  with- 
out charging  any  fees  or  commissions. 

Heard  regularly  on  the  Amateur 
Hour  are  its  master  of  ceremonies, 
handsome  Brian  McDonald,  an- 
nouncer   Jack    Logan,    "Tiny"    Ellen 
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By      DAN       SENSENEY 


■  Charity  broadcasts  are  always  all- 
star — here  Edward  Arnold,  Bette 
Davis,  Jimmie  Newill  and  Connie 
Boswell   are   aiding   the   Red    Cross. 


Sutton,  250-pound  songstress,  and 
Harry  Walton,  who  plays  accompani- 
ments for  the  contestants  on  the 
piano. 

Brian  and  the  others  on  the  pro- 
gram work  for  weeks  every  year  be- 
fore the  annual  twin  show,  rounding 
up  talented  sets  of  twins  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  18  to  compete.  Auditions 
are  held,  and  the  best  pairs  are  used 
on  the  air,  while  the  others  are  guests 
of  the  broadcast.  Triplets  aren't  for- 
gotten, either — they  are  brought  to 
the  broadcast  as  guests  of  honor.  And 
what  with  all  the  twins  and  triplets 
and  people  who  want  to  watch  the 
show,  Moose  Temple  Hall,  where  the 
broadcasts  are  held,  is  always  filled 
to  overflowing. 

*       *      * 

Here's  something  I  can't  under- 
stand: why,  after  hearing  Gracie 
Fields,  the  English  comedienne,  sing 
"The  Biggest  Aspidistra  in  the 
World"  on  Christmas  Day's  broad- 
cast tribute  to  England,  doesn't  some 
smart  sponsor  hire  her?  Or,  at  least, 
why  doesn't  she  do  more  guest- 
starring  spots?     (Or  maybe  sponsors 


just  listen  to  their  own  programs.) 
*  •  * 
The  war  brought  tragedy  into  the 
life  of  Cissie  Loftus,  the  famous  ac- 
tress you  hear  in  the  title  role  of  Meet 
Miss  Julia,  when  she  learned  that  her 
mother  had  died  in  London.  Cissie 
had   tried    to    bring    her    mother   to 


America,  but  the  84-year-old  lady  re- 
fused to  leave  her  home,  near  Lon- 
don's Croydon  Airport.  Not  long 
after,  Cissie  received  the  report  of 
her  death — a  brief  note  which  did  not 
say  whether  the  death  was  due  to 
natural  causes  or  resulted  from  a 
Nazi  bombing. 


xx Li ke  every  Bride  I  wanted 

a  Lovelier  Skin -and  Camay 

helped  me  to  have  one77 

— Says  Mrs.  James  L.  Macwithey 

Camay's  greater  mildness  is  a  help  to  Every  Woman 
—even  to  many  with  Dry  and  Delicate  Skin. 


Now  a  great  new  improvement 
has  made  Camay  milder  than 
six  of  the  leading  large -selling 
beauty  soaps,  as  we  proved  by  ac- 
tual tests.  Skin  specialists  we  asked 
say  that  regular  cleansing  with  a 
fine,  mild  toilet  soap  will  help  your 
skin  to  look  lovelier.  So  why  not 
let  Camay's  milder  cleansing  help 
you  in  your  search  for  greater  skin 
loveliness ! 


His  bride  in  his  arms,  Mr.  Macwithey 
finds  her  blonde  hair  and  creamy  skin  an 
exquisite  picture.  After  the  reception 
they  left  for  a  honeymoon  at  Sea  Island, 
Georgia,  with  Camay  in  her  luggage. 
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Photographs  by  David  Berns 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Macwithey  were  married  at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Macwithey  says 
about  Camay,  "Camay  is  so  mild.  It  is  just  wonderful  for 
delicate  skin  like  mine.  I  really  feel  that  my  continued  use 
of  Camay  helps  my  skin  to  look  smoother  and  lovelier." 


The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women 


GIRLS!  LOOK  AT  YOUR 

CHAPPED  HANDS 


SEE  WHY  MEDICATED  NOXZEMA  IS 
SO  WONDERFUL  FOR  CHAPPED  HANDS 

•  Chapped  hands  are  really  CUT  hands— a 
combination  of  skin  irritation,  like  chafing, 
coupled  with  tiny  cracks,  particularly  in  the 
knuckles.  That's  why  thousands  of  people  to- 
day are  switching  to  Noxzema  Cream  for  real 
relief.  Because  Noxzema  contains  medication 
to  soothe  and  help  promote  quicker  ealing  of 
red,  irritated,  chapped  hands— help  restore  them 
to  their  normal  soft,  white,  smooth  loveliness. 
Nurses  in  hospitals  were  the  first  to  discover 
how  wonderful  Noxzema  is  for  chapped  hands. 
Surveys  indicate  that  scores  of  physicians  and 
dentists  who  must  wash  hands  frequently  yet 
must  keep  them  in  good  condition,  use  this 
medicated  cream  regularly. 

Make  this  simple  test 

Try  it  yourself,  this  way!  Put  Noxzema  on  one 
hand  before  retiring.  Feel  how  the  smarting 
and  soreness  are  soothed  away.  In  the  morn- 
ing, compare  your  two 
hands.  See  how  Nox- 
zema has  helped  heal 
the  tiny  cuts  and 
cracks.  If  you  don't  say 
your  "Noxzema  hand" 
looks  softer,  smoother, 
whiter— your  money 
will  be  refunded!  Get 
Noxzema  at  your  drug- 
gist's today  while  the 
special  trial  offer  is  on! 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME 
ONLY  yon  can  get  the 

generous  25^  jar  of  Nox- 
zema for  only  19(i!  Try  it 
today! 


Beulah  Brown,  dusky  comedienne 
on  the  NBC  Show  Boat  program,  has 
received  nineteen  proposals  of  mar- 
riage since  the  broadcast  first  went 
on  the  air — all  of  them  by  mail.  What 
the  writers  don't  know,  apparently,  is 
that  Beulah,  though  not  married,  is 
never  likely  to  be.  She  exists  only  as 
the  voice  of  comedian  Marlin  Hurt. 

*  *       * 

It's  a  wonder  more  people  in  radio 
don't  have  nervous  breakdowns.  Soon 
after  the  networks  stopped  broad- 
casting music  controlled  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  the  producer  of  one 
program  wanted  a  Spanish-American 
number  for  his  girl  soloist  to  sing. 
He  picked  one  from  the  catalogue 
of  a  Irm  which  was  not  affiliated 
with  the  ASCAP  group  and  which 
therefore  could  have  its  music  put 
on  the  air.  But  there  was  a  hitch. 
The  Spanish  lyrics  only  could  be  sung 
on  the  air.  The  English  lyrics  had 
been  written  by  a  member  of  ASCAP 
and  were  therefore  unavailable  to 
the  networks.  If  the  producer  had 
used  them  on  the  air  he  would  have 
been  sued  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right by  the  man  who  wrote  them — 
who  happened  to  be  the  producer's 
own  brother! 

*  *       * 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— The  handicap 

of  being  born  on  a  Friday  the  Thir- 
teenth hasn't  ever  seemed  to  bother 
Jane  Bartlett,  petite  feminine  star 
of  WBT,  Charlotte.  She  has  a  charm 
and  loveliness  that  attracts  many 
friends;  her  voice  brings  entertain- 
ment and  happiness  to  millions  of 
radio  listeners;  and  she  can  draw 
from  a  piano  the  kind  of  music  most 
of  us  would  give  years  of  our  lives 
to  create. 

With  all  her  talent,  Jane  is  one  of 
the  most  unassuming  people  you've 
ever  met.  The  program  directors  for 
her  eight  weekly  shows  on  WBT — 
three  sponsored  and  five  sustaining — 


■  Mildred  Baker  is  commentator, 
script  writer  and  home  econo- 
mist  of  Salt   Lake   City's   KDYL 

say  that  she's  so  easy  to  work  with 
because  she  demands  nothing  from 
other  people,  and  everything  from 
herself. 

In  Tampa,  Florida,  where  Jane  was 
a  child,  she  was  something  of  a 
prodigy.  When  she  was  three  years 
old  she  could  play  the  piano  by  ear, 
and  began  taking  lessons  then  and 
there.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  added 
the  violin  to  her  studies,  and  mastered 
it  with  such  speed  that  she  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Tampa  Symphony 
Orchestra,  where  she  was  the  only 
child  member  of  an  adult  orchestra 
in  the  whole  United  States. 

Her  family  moved  to  Atlanta  when 
Jane  was  fifteen,  and  she  continued 
broadening  her  musical  education, 
winning  a  couple  of  scholarships,  giv- 
ing concerts  throughout  the  South, 
and  appearing  in  theaters.  From  At- 
lanta  she   went   to   New   York   City 


■  Joan  Bennett  receives  a  bouquet  from  the  sponsors  and  a 
handshake  from  Jimmie  Cagney  on  the  Screen  Guild  show. 
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and  more  scholarships,  one  at  the 
famous  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
While  she  studied  in  New  York  she 
played  her  own  accompaniments  and 
sang  popular  songs  over  Rochester's 
station  WHAM. 

In  1934  she  moved  to  Charlotte, 
auditioned  for  WBT,  and  was  immedi- 
ately put  on  the  staff,  and  just  as 
quickly  sponsored.  Today  she's  one 
of  the  oldest  people,  in  point  of  ser- 
vice, at  the  station. 

Jane's    home    life   is    simple,    with 
swimming,    tennis    and    bridge    her 
favorite   diversions.     She    isn't    mar- 
ried, and  lives  with  her  family. 
*       *       * 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  Diminutive 
Mildred  Baker  emphatically  doesn't 
believe  that  you  have  to  be  a  man  to 
get  ahead  in  radio.  At  station  KDYL 
she  holds  down  three  jobs,  all  of  them 
important:  she's  "Nancy  Allen,"  home 
economist,  on  a  baking  concern's 
sponsored  program,  "Patricia  Page," 
feminine  commentator  on  events  of 
the  day,  and  one  of  KDYL's  crack 
continuity  writers. 

Mildred  first  went  on  the  air  over 
KDYL  when  the  call-letters  of  the 
station  were  known  only  to  those 
listeners  who  possessed  crystal  sets 
with  ear  phones.  She  was  a  singer 
then,  playing  her  own  accompaniment 
and  performing  in  a  tiny  burlap-lined 
room,  called  a  studio  out  of  polite- 
ness only,  on  the  roof  of  a  Salt  Lake 
City  hotel.  Her  announcer  was  also 
the  station's  technician  and  program 
director.  He  thought  Mildred  should 
sing  jazz  as  well  as  classical  num- 
bers; Mildred  knew  she  couldn't.  He 
was  firm  in  his  insistence  that  she 
try,  and  she  was  firm  in  her  refusal — 
but  at  last  he  won  out.   She  stretched 


her  vocal  chords  to  cover  a  couple 
of  choruses  of  "When  My  Baby 
Smiles  at  Me,"  but  was  so  unhappy 
over  the  result  that  she  quit  radio. 

For  a  season  or  so  she  toured  with 
an  opera  company,  and  then  returned 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  resident  theatrical  troupe  in 
town,  and  Mildred  got  a  job  playing 
ingenue  roles  and  kept  it  for  four 
seasons,  appearing  with  Gladys 
George,  Victor  Jory  and  Donald 
Woods,  who  were  all  in  the  company. 

But  radio  was  growing  up.  The  sta- 
tion changed  hands  and  moved,  and 
an  oportunity  came  along  for  Mil- 
dred to  be  "Nancy  Allen,"  home 
economist,  on  a  sponsored  program. 
"Nancy"  went  off  the  air  after  a 
while,  but  last  year  the  same  com- 
pany revived  her  on  the  same  station. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  Mildred 
joined  the  continuity  staff  at  KDYL, 
glad  of  a  chance  to  settle  down  after 
having  free-lanced  both  as  writer 
and  commentator.  Since  then  she  has 
added  both  the  "Nancy  Allen"  and 
"Patricia  Page"  shows  to  her  duties. 

Mildred  is  married,  and  the  mother 
of  Betty  Ann,  a  particularly  talented 
'teen-age  youngster  who  is  as  inter- 
ested in  music  and  art  as  Mildred 
herself.  The  greatest  fun  for  all  three 
Bakers,  though,  is  to  go  camping  to- 
gether. Mr.  Baker  does  the  cooking 
and  Mildred  is  the  family's  cham- 
pion trout  fisherman.  Next  summer, 
though,  she  hopes  that  perhaps  the 
whole  family  can  go  to  Hawaii,  where 
her  father  was  born. 

*       *       * 

Did  you  get  a  Christmas  card  ap- 
parently from  your  favorite  movie 
star?  A  good  many  people  along 
Radio  Row  did,  and  were  puzzled  un- 


til they  learned  the  cards  were  from 
Colonel  Stoopnagle.  He  sent  out  a 
lot  of  them,  all  from  different  stars. 
Just  a  typical  Stoopnagle  joke. 

*  *       * 

Our  listening-in  scout  reports  that 
there's  a  young  actress  broadcasting 
over  local  stations  in  New  York  who 
ought  to  be  heard  on  the  networks, 
she's  that  good.  Her  name  is  Con- 
stance  Moss,   and   the   tip   is   free   to 

sponsors. 

*  *       * 

"Evelyn"  is  the  name  of  a  Spitfire 
plane  now  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain.  The  pursuit  plane  was  named 
by  its  pilot,  a  Canadian  flier,  for  Eve- 
lyn Lynne,  songstress  on  the  NBC 
Breakfast    Club    and    Club    Matinee 

programs. 

*  *       * 

Fred  Allen  will  probably  shoot  me 
on  sight  for  this,  but  here's  how  you 
can  see  him,  in  person,  if  you  live 
in  New  York  or  ever  come  there  for 
a  visit.  Go  to  the  Somerset  Hotel,  a 
not  very  impressive  theatrical  hotel 
in  the  Times  Square  district,  and  hang 
around  its  barbershop.  At  least  once 
a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  Fred 
goes  there  for  a  haircut,  shave  and 
manicure.  He  always  has  the  same 
barber  and  manicurist,  and  wouldn't 
think  of  going  anywhere  else.  Look 
to  Fred's  loyalty  for  the  explanation. 
The  Somerset  used  to  be  his  unofficial 
headquarters  when  he  was  an  obscure 
vaudeville  performer,  and  he  loves 
the  place.  Out-of-work  actors  in 
New  York  know  how  frequently  he 
visits  it  nowadays,  and  several  of 
them  are  always  around  when  he 
arrives,  ready  to  count  on  Fred's  well- 
known  generosity  for  a  handout. 


SEE!  PRETTY  WOOLS  STAY  SOFT  WITH  AMAZING  NEW 

IVORY  SNOW!  3-SECOND  SUDS  IN  COOL  WATER! 


Easy  now  to  give  sweaters  safe  care ! 
No  more  worry  about  hot-water  shrinking ! 


A  GREAT  BIG  CHEER  for 
the  new  Ivory  Snow!  It's  a 
wonderful  cool-water  soap  that's 
safe  for  the  downy  softness  of 
sweaters— safe  for  every  woolen 
washable  a  girl  ever  loved! 
This  new  Ivory  Snow  sudses 
in  3  seconds — in  safe  cool  water! 
No  need  for  hot  water  and 


hard  rubbing  that  shrink  wool- 
ens. Just  squeeze  your  pretty 
sweaters  gently  through  cool, 
pure  suds  of  Ivory  Snow  and 
watch  'em  come  out  soft  and 
fleecy!  You'll  thank  your  stars^ 
for  this  new  cool-water 
form  of  pure  Ivory  Soap ! 
Try  Ivory  Snow  today! 


HAPPY  DAYS 
FOR  SWEATERS! 

No  fear  of  hot-water 
shrinking  for  wool- 
ens, with  coo/-warer 
Ivory  Snow!  Cool 
suds  help  sweaters 
stay  fleecy! 


NOT  A  RUN  IN  SIGHT, 

thanks  to  Ivory  Snow's  nightly 
care!  No  hot  water  and 
strong   soap — plenty 
of  cool,  pure 
suds  to  help 

stockings 

wear! 


LITTLE  TOTS' 
WOOLENS 

thrive  on  Ivory 
Snow's  safe  care !  It's 
the  new  cool-water 
form  of  baby's  own 
pure  Ivory  Soap! 
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I  CAN  still  see  Mr.  Keen's  startled 
look.  It  must  have  been  the  first 
time  in  his  whole  career  that 
anyone  had  come  to  him  and  an- 
nounced, beforehand,  she  intended 
to  run  away.  I  couldn't  blame  him 
for  thinking  I  was  crazy. 

Perhaps  I  was  crazy,  a  little — 
from  loneliness,  from  the  fear  of 
being  an  old  maid,  from  thinking 
about  my  plain  face  and  unbecom- 
ing clothes  and  desperately  point- 
less life. 

I  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  For 
six  years  I  had  taught  in  a  New 
York  public  school.  And  it  looked 
very  much  as  if  I  would  go  on 
teaching  there,  forever — or  until  I 
was  like  some  of  the  older  teachers, 
embittered  and  weary  and  sour. 

I  lived  in  a  dark,  littered  apart- 
ment with  my  mother,  my  sister, 
Annette,  and  George,  Annette's 
husband.  For  a  long  time  George 
hadn't  had  a  job,  and  I  paid  the 
rent,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ex- 
penses. 

Don't  think  I  minded  that.  I'm 
not  selfish.  But  the  longer  I  went 
on  supporting  three  other  people, 
the  more  they  all  expected  me  to ' 
support  them.  Long  ago,  George 
had  stopped  looking  for  a  job.  He'd 
refused  several,  because  they  were 
too  small  and  trifling  for  a  man  of 
his  abilities,  •  he  said.  Annette 
thought  he  was  the  most  wonderful 
person'  in  the  world,  naturally,  and 
couldn't  see  why  I  didn't  think  so 
too.  As  for  Mother — well,  Mother 
was  sweet,  and  meant  well,  but  she 
hated  arguments  and  always  urged 
me  to  be  nice  to  George  and  Ann- 
ette— which  meant  letting  them 
have  their  own  way  at  no  matter 
what  sacrifice  to  myself. 

In  the  mornings  I'd  get  up  in  the 
room  I  shared  with  Mother,  and  I'd 
catch  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the 
mirror — I  never  had  time  for  more 
than  a  glimpse,  but  that  was 
enough.  The  plain,  shabby  dark 
suit,  the  thick  glasses  I  wore  be- 
cause I  used  my  eyes  so  much,  the 
sallow  skin,  my  hair  done  up  in  the 
quickest  and  easiest  and  therefore 
most  unbecoming  way  possible — 
everything  about  myself  and  every- 
thing about  my  life  told  me  I  was 
a  failure  as  a  woman.  I  was  noth- 
ing but  a  machine,  and  if  that  ma- 
chine had  emotions  and  desires  of 
its  own,  it  was  obviously  not  sup- 
posed to  express  them. 

But  one  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table,  I  lost  my  temper.  George 
had  just  calmly  started  eating  the 
last  piece  of  toast,  which  meant  that 
I'd  have  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
make  some  more.  If  I  did  that,  I'd 
be  late  to  school,  if,  I  didn't  I'd  go 
hungry.  And  of  course  I  was  never 
late  to  school. 
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Annette  wanted  some  money,  and 
Mother  was  complaining  that  she 
didn't  feel  well  and  would  have  to 
go  to  a  doctor.  Mother  collected 
visits  to  the  doctor  like  other  peo- 
ple collect  stamps,  and  I  knew.  it. 

The  last  straw  came  when  I  said 
I  wouldn't  be  home  that  night  for 
dinner.  A  sly  grin  came  to  George's 
pasty  face  and  he  said,  "Our  little 


school  teacher  has  a  date — is  that 
it?    Come  on,  Irene,  confess." 

"A  young  man?"  Mother  asked 
eagerly. 

"Why  don't  you  bring  him 
around,  Irene?"  Annette  said  lazily, 
managing  to  convey  to  me  her  con- 
viction (which  I  shared)  that  no 
man  would  even  look  twice  at  me. 
"Let  us  have  a  look  at  him."  And 
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NO  MAN  WANTED  ME- 


■  "I'm  glad  you've  decided  not  to  wear 
those  goggles  all  the  time,"  he  said. 
"They  loom  up  so  big,  nobody  can  see 
how  pretty  you  really  are  behind  them." 
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I  CAN  still  see  Mr.  Keen's  startled 
look.  It  must  have  been  the  first 
time  in  his  whole  career  that 
anyone  had  come  to  him  and  an- 
nounced, beforehand,  she  intended 
to  run  away.  I  couldn't  blame  him 
for  thinking  I  was  crazy. 

Perhaps  I  was  crazy,  a  little — 
from  loneliness,  from  the  fear  of 
being  an  old  maid,  from  thinking 
about  my  plain  face  and  unbecom- 
ing clothes  and  desperately  point- 
less life. 

I  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  For 
six  years  I  had  taught  in  a  New 
York  public  school.  And  it  looked 
very  much  as  if  I  would  go  on 
teaching  there,  forever — or  until  I 
was  like  some  of  the  older  teachers, 
embittered  and  weary  and  sour. 

I  lived  in  a  dark,  littered  apart- 
ment with  my  mother,  my  sister, 
Annette,  and  George,  Annette's 
husband.  For  a  long  time  George 
hadn't  had  a  job,  and  I  paid  the 
rent,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ex- 
penses. 

Don't  think  I  minded  that.  I'm 
not  selfish.  But  the  longer  I  went 
on  supporting  three  other  people, 
the  more  they  all  expected  me  to 
support  them.  Long  ago,  George 
had  stopped  looking  for  a  job.  He'd 
refused  several,  because  they  were 
too  small  and  trifling  for  a  man  of 
his  abilities,  .  he  said.  Annette 
thought  he  was  the  most  wonderful 
person'  in  the  world,  naturally,  and 
couldn't  see  why  I  didn't  think  so 
too.  As  for  Mother — well,  Mother 
was  sweet,  and  meant  well,  but  she 
hated  arguments  and  always  urged 
me  to  be  nice  to  George  and  Ann- 
ette— which  meant  letting  them 
have  their  own  way  at  no  matter 
what  sacrifice  to  myself. 

In  the  mornings  I'd  get  up  in  the 
room  I  shared  with  Mother,  and  I'd 
catch  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the 
mirror — I  never  had  time  for  more 
than  a  glimpse,  but  that  was 
enough.  The  plain,  shabby  dark 
suit,  the  thick  glasses  I  wore  be- 
cause I  used  my  eyes  so  much,  the 
sallow  skin,  my  hair  done  up  in  the 
quickest  and  easiest  and  therefore 
most  unbecoming  way  possible — 
everything  about  myself  and  every- 
thing about  my  life  told  me  I  was 
a  failure  as  a  woman.  I  was  noth- 
ing but  a  machine,  and  if  that  ma- 
chine had  emotions  and  desires  of 
its  own,  it  was  obviously  not  sup- 
posed to  express  them. 

But  one  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table,  I  lost  my  temper.  George 
had  just  calmly  started  eating  the 
last  piece  of  toast,  which  meant  that 
I'd  have  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
make  some  more.  If  I  did  that,  I'd 
be  late  to  school,  if.  I  didn't  I'd  go 
hungry.  And  of  course  I  was  never 
late  to  school. 
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■    I  m  glad  you've  decided  not  fo  wear 

those    goggles    all    the    time,"    he   said. 

They  loom  up  so  big,  nobody  can  see 

how  pretty  you  really  are  behind  them." 
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Annette  wanted  some  money,  and 
Mother  was  complaining  that  she 
didn't  feel  well  and  would  have  to 
go  to  a  doctor.  Mother  collected 
visits  to  the  doctor  like  other  peo- 
ple collect  stamps,  and  I  knew.  it. 

The  last  straw  came  when  I  said 
I  wouldn't  be  home  that  night  for 
dinner.  A  sly  grin  came  to  George's 
pasty  face  and  he  said,  "Our  little 


school  teacher  has  a  date — is  that 
it?    Come  on,  Irene,  confess." 

"A  young  man?"  Mother  asked 
eagerly. 

"Why  don't  you  bring  him 
around,  Irene?"  Annette  said  lazily, 
managing  to  convey  to  me  her  con- 
viction (which  I  shared)  that  no 
man  would  even  look  twice  at  me. 
"Let  us  have  a  look  at  him."  And 
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she  giggled  rather  unpleasantly. 
"It  isn't  that  at  all,"  I  said  mis- 
erably. "Mrs.  Pringle,  the  Princi- 
pal's wife,  has  invited  me  to  din- 
ner .  .  .  And  I  think  you're  mean 
to  tease  me  this  way." 

I  SUPPOSE  it  was  foolish  to  let  my 
feelings  run  away  with  me,  but 
once  I'd  started  I  couldn't  stop. 

"You  know  I  never  go  out  with 
men!  I  haven't  money  enough  to 
dress  myself — or  any  time  to  meet 
them,  either!"  I  cried,  fighting  back 
tears.  "Honestly,  sometimes  I  just 
get  so  tired  and  discouraged  I'd  like 
to  .  .  .  t©  .  .  ." 

George  chuckled.  "To  what?" 
"To  run  away!"  I  exploded.  "Run 
away  somewhere,  and  never  come 
back."  I  honestly  hadn't  thought  of 
running  away  before — not  con- 
sciously— but  as  I  spoke  the  words 
I  suddenly  saw  a  vision  of  real 
heaven.  "Every  penny  I  earn  goes 
to  you,"  I  rushed  on,  "and  you 
don't  appreciate  it.  None  of  you! 
You  don't  like  it  if  I'm  not  home 
every  night — and  you  tease  me 
about   not  having  any   dates   with 


Listen  to  Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of 
Lost  Persons,  every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  night 
of  7: 15,  E.S.T.,  on  NBC-Blue,  spon- 
sored   by    Ko/ynos    Toothpaste. 


men  .  .  .  How  would  you  all  like  it 
if  I  did  run  away?" 

"Now,  Irene — "  Mother  began 
placatingly,  but  George  interrupted 
her. 

Waving  a  contemptuous  hand  at 
me,  he  said,  "You  won't!  But  if 
you  did,  we'd  go  to  Mr.  Keen,  the 
tracer  of  lost  persons.  He'd  find 
you  and  bring  you  back,  quick 
enough!" 

And  that  was  why  I  had  to  tell 
Mr.  Keen  I  was  running  away. 

I  went  to  see  him  the  next  day, 
after  school,  without  any  appoint- 
ment. It  was  sheer  luck  that  I 
found  him  in.  His  plain,  efficient- 
looking  secretary  showed  me  into 
an  office  that  contained  only  a  desk, 
two  chairs,  a  filing  cabinet  and — 
Mr.  Keen. 


■  "But  I've  got  to  do  something  about  my  life   before   it's- — 
before  it's  too  late.  I've  got  to,  Mr.  Keen!"  I  said  desperately. 


I'd  been  nervous  about  coming. 
I'd  envisioned  Mr.  Keen  as  a  stern, 
gimlet-eyed  man  who  could  see 
straight  into  your  mind.  Instead, 
though  his  eyes  were  sharp  enough, 
he  was  rather  small  and  very 
friendly  looking,  with  graying  hair 
and  a  smiling  mouth.  When  I  told 
him  why  I  had  come — 

"But  my  dear  Miss  Leslie!"  he 
said.  "My  profession  is  finding  peo- 
ple, not  helping  them  run  away!" 

I  tried  to  explain.  I  told  him 
about  my  fear  that  life  was  pass- 
ing me  by,  and  the  way  I  supported 
the  whole  household,  and  their  lack 
of  appreciation.  I  said  I  hadn't  ever 
thought  about  running  away  until 
I  mentioned  it  in  the  heat  of  anger, 
but  that  now,  the  more  I  thought 
about  it,  it  seemed  the  only  solution. 

"But  .  .  .  your  own  mother!"  he 
said.     "Your  sister!" 

"Yes,"  I  admitted,  "it  sounds  ter- 
rible. But  I've  got  to  do  something 
about  my  own  life  before  it's — be- 
fore it's  too  late.  I've  got  to,  Mr. 
Keen!"  I  said  desperately.  "And  I 
can't  think  of  anything  except  run- 
ning away.  I  can't  talk  to  them — 
George  and  Annette  will  just  get 
mad,  and  Mother  will  cry,  and 
nothing  will  really  be  settled. 
Won't  you  please,  please  help  me, 
by  not  looking  for  me  if  they  come 
to  you  and  ask  you  to  take  the 
case?" 

"What  makes  you  think  they'd 
come  to  me?"  Mr.  Keen  asked. 

"They  all  know  of  your  work — 
they've  read  about  you  in  the  news- 
papers— and  coming  to  you  would 
be  the  first  thing  they'd  think  of. 
In  fact,"  I  added,  remembering 
George's  sneering  remark  the 
morning  before,  "my  brother-in- 
law  said  he'd  have  you  find  .me, 
when  I  threatened  to  run  away.  He 
said  you'd  bring  me  back  quick 
enough." 

I  was  crying  now,  hardly  aware 
of  what  I  was  saying.  But  I  felt  Mr. 
Keen's  hand  on  my  shoulder,  heard 
his  voice  saying  comfortingly, 
"Now,  Miss  Leslie,  you're  badly 
upset.  If  you'll  just  go  home  and 
get  a  good  night's  rest — then  maybe 
things  won't  seem  so  bad  in  the 
morning." 

"They  will!"  I  sobbed.  "They'll 
be  worse." 

He  led  me  to  the  door,  still  talk- 
ing kindly  but  refusing  to  commit 
himself  about  what  he  would  do 
if  the  family  came  and  asked  him  to 
find  me.  Yet,  somehow,  after  I'd 
left  him,  I  knew  he'd  do  as  I  had 
asked.  He  was  so  kind,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  shrewd,  he'd  be  bound 
to  see  through  them  and  know  that 
I  was  right.  I  had,  even  then,  the 
first  inkling  of  what  I  learned  later 
— that  Mr.  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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■  Twenty-five  years  have  passed 
since  Gabriel  Heatter  fell  in  love 
with  Sadie — but  there's  still  a  magi- 
cal youth  in  their  eyes  and  laughter 
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All  the  things'. fie 
strived  for,  Gabriel 
Heatter  now  Tidfs — -'at 
home  with  his"  wife 
and    daughter,    Maida. 
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By    ADELE     WHITELY     FLETCHER 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  a  boy 
and  a  girl  first  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  in  that 
instant  the  whole  pattern  of  their 
lives  was  set.  From  that  first  mo- 
ment, Gabriel  and  Sadie  Heatter 
have  dared  to  believe  in  their  love. 
Neither  has  ever  held  back  for  fear 
of  loving  more  than  the  other  and 
being  let  down.  And  always  it's 
been  right  that  it  should  be  like 
this.  There's  never  been  anyone 
else  for  either  of  them. 

He  was  a  young  reporter  on  a 
Brooklyn  newspaper,  and  she,  a 
school  teacher,  was  a  friend  of  his 
sister's.  Not  a  very  intimate  friend. 
In  fact,  up  to  that  moment  when 
the  two  girls  met  on  a  shopping  trip 
in  New  York,  they  hadn't  seen 
each  other  since  childhood.    It  was 
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the  merest  chance  that  Sadie  Her- 
malin,  the  following  Saturday,  went 
to  the  Heatter  flat  to  visit  her  old 
acquaintance,  and  have  a  little 
longer  chat  than  had  been  possible 
in  the  crowded  store. 

It  was  Gabriel  who  opened  the 
door  at  her  ring.  "I'm  Sadie  Her- 
malin,"  she  said,  and  she  was  sud- 
denly and  strangely  shy.  "I've  come 
to  see  your  sister." 

He  stepped  back  to  let  her  in.  But 
his  eyes  never  left  her.  And  her 
eyes  never  left  him. 

Sadie  had  brought  her  sewing, 
and  the  two  girls  settled  themselves 

Gabriel  Heatter  broadcasts  Thursday  and 
Saturday  nights  over  Mutual,  sponsored 
by  Liberty;  also  Wednesday  and  Friday 
on  MBS,  and  Tuesdays  on  We  The  People. 


in  the  living  room,  where  their 
tongues  flew  as  fast  as  their  shiny 
needles.  It  was  1915,  and  they 
talked  of  D.  W.  Griffith,  who  was 
directing  a  motion  picture  called 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  They  sus- 
pected that  President  Wilson  was 
going  to  marry  the  wealthy,  wid- 
owed Edith  Boiling  Gait.  They 
hoped  the  United  States  would  keep 
out  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Stockings, 
they  agreed,  were  sure  to  be  more 
expensive,  because  with  skirts  go- 
ing higher  the  silk  part  of  stockings 
would  have  to  go  more  than  half- 
way up  the  leg. 

Gabriel  came  to  the  doorway. 
Somehow,  Sadie  had  known  he 
would. 

"I  thought  you'd  gone  long  ago," 
his  sister    (Continued  on  page   53) 
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■  Could  she  ever  prove  that  when  she  offered  him  her 
love  she  was  not  merely  paying  a  debt?  The  gripping 
confession  of  a  girl  singer  who  thought  life  wasn't 
worth  living  and  a  man  who  showed  her  that  it  was 


WENT  to  the  window  and  looked  out.    It  seemed 

very  far  down  to  the  street.  Far  enough  for  what  I 

wanted,  anyway. 

It  was  late  at  night,  and  the  stretch  of  asphalt  in 
both  directions  was  deserted.  Directly  below  me  was 
a  street  lamp;  a  few  bugs  battered  themselves  against 
its  white  globe,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  movement 
anywhere.  Down  at  the  end  of  the  street,  where  it 
opened  into  the  Boulevard,  a  car  whizzed  past,  and 
then  there  was  silence  again. 

My  room  was  hot  and  close.  Everything  in  it — the 
worn,  cheap  chairs,  the  imitation-oak  table  and  the 
hideous  blue  runner  on  top  of  it,  the  rumpled  in-a-door 
bed  where  I  had  been  lying  since  seven  o'clock,  my  few 
dresses  hanging  limply  in  the  shallow  closet — every- 
thing seemed  to  be  waiting,  silently,  resenting  my 
presence. 

Across  the  street  there  was  a  dingy  scrap  of  park — 
palm  trees  standing  arid  guard  over  the  bare  ground 
from  which  they  had  sucked  all  the  life  so  that  grass 
wouldn't  grow,  a  waist-high  hedge  surrounding  the 
whole  thing.  On  a  few  benches  scattered  here  and 
there  I  could  make  out  the  dim  forms  of  sleeping  men. 
Human  derelicts — but  no  more  derelict,  I  thought,  than 
I.  They  were  fools,  hanging  on  to  something  that  was 
no  use  to  them — their  lives.  I  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool. 

This  was  Hollywood.  This  drab,  silent  side  street 
and  that  ugly  little  park,  they  were  Hollywood  just  as 
much  as  were  the  studios  and  the  night  clubs,  the 
drive-in  restaurants  and  the  neon-lighted  boulevards. 
For  too  many  people,  they  were  the  real  Hollywood. 

I  wouldn't  be  sorry  to  leave  them. 

I  climbed  out  of  the  window.  There  was  a  narrow 
ledge  just  below  it,  and  for  a  moment  I  clung  there. 
That  was  a  mistake.  Sheer  physical  terror  swept  over 
me.  It  wasn't  the  thought  of  death,  but  of  falling, 
crashing.  My  legs  would  not  move  to  jump.  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  relaxed  my  hold  on  the  window  frame. 
I  felt  myself  topple  out  into  space.  I  was  falling.  My 
eyes  flew  open  and  I  saw  the  pavement  rushing  up  to 
meet  me.  I  think  I  screamed. 

A  dark  shadow  flashed  beneath  me.  And  then, 
miraculously,  I  struck  not  the  pavement  but  something 
else — something  that  grunted  and  seized  me  and  fell 
with  me  to  the  ground  and  then  let  me  go. 

I  was  quite  unharmed,  though  the  world  was  whirl- 
ing in  front  of  my  eyes  and  I  couldn't  catch  my  breath. 
There  was  a  roaring  in  my  ears.  It  didn't  seem  possible 
that  I  was  still  alive;  I  couldn't  adjust  my  mind  to  the 
realization  that  death  had  been  snatched  away  so  sud- 
denly, so  unbelievably. 

Slowly  the  earth  steadied.  A  man  was  beside  me, 
getting  to  his  feet  and  leaning  over  me. 

"That  was  a  fool  trick."  His  voice  seemed  to  come 
from  far  away,  but  it  sounded  grim  and  disgusted. 

I  opened  my  mouth,  but  no  words  came.  Vaguely 
I  heard  excited  voices  and  saw  lights  beginning  to  come 
on  in  windows. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  taking  my  arm  and  starting  to 
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pull  me  to' my  feet.  "We  don't  want  everybody  in  the 
block  coming  down  here  to  see  what  happened.  I'll 
help  you  to  your  room." 

I  was  shaking  violently,  unable  to  stop,  and  still  too 
weak  to  do  anything  of  my  own  will,  but  he  half -led, 
half-carried  me  to  the  deserted  entrance  of  my  apart- 
ment house  and  into  the  self-service  elevator.  "Third 
floor.  Right?"  he  asked,  a  finger  hovering  over  the 
control-board. 

I  nodded.  The  old  elevator  lumbered  upwards  and 
stopped;  he  swung  the  door  open  and  led  me  down 
the  hall.  In  front  of  my  door  I  gestured  weakly.  A 
neighboring  door  opened  and  a  frightened  face  peered 
out. 

"She's  all  right,"  the  man  who  had  saved  my  life 
snapped.  Then  he  pushed  open  my  door  and  we  went 
in.   I  sank  down  on  the  sofa. 

"Feeling  better?"  he  asked. 

I  nodded,  dumbly,  and  he  sat  down  beside  me.  He 
was  young,  I  saw — young  and  broad-shouldered  and 
shabbily  dressed.  He  smiled,  and  little  lines  of  good 
humor  crinkled  around  his  blue  eyes — astonishingly 
clear  and  direct  eyes,  set  wide  apart  above  a  straight 
nose  and  a  large  mouth. 

"What — happened?"  I  asked  after  a  long  time. 

"I  was  sleeping — or  trying  to — on  a  bench  in  the 
park  across  the  way.  I  saw  you  getting  ready  to  .  .  . 
take-off  ...  so  I  jumped  up  and  ran  and  got  there  just 
in  time  to  catch  you."  He  shrugged.  "I  used  to  play 
football  in  college.  It  wasn't  so  different  from  receiv- 
ing a  forward  pass.  You  were  a  little  heavier,  that's 
all." 

"Oh,"  I  said.  I  knew  I  should  thank  him,  or  say  some- 
thing more  to  him,  but  I  was  still  confused.  I  couldn't 
believe  that  I  was  alive. 

"What'd  you  do  it  for?"  he  asked  suddenly,  and 
then  colored  slightly.  "I'm  sorry.  None  of  my  business, 
I  suppose." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said  slowly.  "I  was  discouraged. 
I'm  a  singer.  I  ran  away  from  home  to  come  out  here 
to  Hollywood.   I've  been  here  a  year,  living  from  hand 
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I  "I'm  not  lying!"  I  said 
desperately.  "I've  never 
loved    any    man    before." 
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■  Could  she  ever  prove  that  when  she  offered  him  her 
love  she  was  not  merely  paying  a  debt?  The  gripping 
confession  of  a  girl  singer  who  thought  life  wasn't 
worth  living  and  a  man  who  showed  her  that  it  was 
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That  was  a  mistake.  Sheer  physical  terror  swept  over 
me.  It  wasn't  the  thought  of  death,  but  of  falling, 
crashing.  My  legs  would  not  move  to  jump.  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  relaxed  my  hold  on  the  window  frame. 
I  felt  myself  topple  out  into  space.  I  was  falling.  My 
eyes  flew  open  and  I  saw  the  pavement  rushing  up  to 
meet  me.  I  think  I  screamed. 

A  dark  shadow  flashed  beneath  me.  And  then, 
miraculously,  I  struck  not  the  pavement  but  something 
else — something  that  grunted  and  seized  me  and  fell 
with  me  to  the  ground  and  then  let  me  go. 

I  was  quite  unharmed,  though  the  world  was  whirl- 
ing in  front  of  my  eyes  and  I  couldn't  catch  my  breath. 
There  was  a  roaring  in  my  ears.  It  didn't  seem  possible 
that  I  was  still  alive;  I  couldn't  adjust  my  mind  to  the 
realization  that  death  had  been  snatched  away  so  sud- 
denly, so  unbelievably. 

Slowly  the  earth  steadied.  A  man  was  beside  me, 
getting  to  his  feet  and  leaning  over  me. 

"That  was  a  fool  trick."  His  voice  seemed  to  come 
from  far  away,  but  it  sounded  grim  and  disgusted. 

I  opened  my  mouth,  but  no  words  came.  Vaguely 
I  heard  excited  voices  and  saw  lights  beginning  to  come 
on  in  windows. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  taking  my  arm  and  starting  to 
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pull  me  to  my  feet.  "We  don't  want  everybody  in  the 
block  coming  down  here  to  see  what  happened.  I'll 
help  you  to  your  room." 

I  was  shaking  violently,  unable  to  stop,  and  still  too 
weak  to  do  anything  of  my  own  will,  but  he  half-led, 
half-carried  me  to  the  deserted  entrance  of  my  apart- 
ment house  and  into  the  self-service  elevator.  "Third 
floor.  Right?"  he  asked,  a  finger  hovering  over  the 
control-board. 

I  nodded.  The  old  elevator  lumbered  upwards  and 
stopped;  he  swung  the  door  open  and  led  me  down 
the  hall.  In  front  of  my  door  I  gestured  weakly.  A 
neighboring  door  opened  and  a  frightened  face  peered 
out. 

"She's  all  right,"  the  man  who  had  saved  my  life 
snapped.  Then  he  pushed  open  my  door  and  we  went 
in.  I  sank  down  on  the  sofa. 

"Feeling  better?"  he  asked. 

I  nodded,  dumbly,  and  he  sat  down  beside  me.  He 
was  young,  I  saw — young  and  broad-shouldered  and 
shabbily  dressed.  He  smiled,  and  little  lines  of  good 
humor  crinkled  around  his  blue  eyes — astonishingly 
clear  and  direct  eyes,  set  wide  apart  above  a  straight 
nose  and  a  large  mouth. 

"What — happened?"  I  asked  after  a  long  time. 

"I  was  sleeping — or  trying  to — on  a  bench  in  the 
park  across  the  way.  I  saw  you  getting  ready  to  .  .  . 
take  off  ...  so  I  jumped  up  and  ran  and  got  there  just 
in  time  to  catch  you."  He  shrugged.  "I  used  to  play 
football  in  college.  It  wasn't  so  different  from  receiv- 
ing a  forward  pass.  You  were  a  little  heavier,  that's 
all." 

"Oh,"  I  said.  I  knew  I  should  thank  him,  or  say  some- 
thing more  to  him,  but  I  was  still  confused.  I  couldn't 
believe  that  I  was  alive. 

"What'd  you  do  it  for?"  he  asked  suddenly,  and 
then  colored  slightly.  "I'm  sorry.  None  of  my  business, 
I  suppose." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said  slowly.  "I  was  discouraged. 
I'm  a  singer.  I  ran  away  from  home  to  come  out  here 
to  Hollywood.   I've  been  here  a  year,  living  from  hand 
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"I'm   not   lying!"   I  said 
desperately.      "I've    never 
,  loved    any    man    before." 


■  I  stopped.     I  knew  there  was  no  use  trying  to  explain  what  had 
made   me  try  to   kill   myself.     I    just  couldn't   put   it   into  words. 


to  mouth.  Last  week  it  looked  as 
if  I  was  going  to  get  a  break,  sing- 
ing on  a  radio  program.  My  agent 
said  I  was  all  set  for  the  job,  but 
today — yesterday,  I  guess  it  is  now 
— everything  fell  through.  Another 
girl  got  it. 

"Um-hmm,"  he  nodded  as  my 
voice  trailed  off.  "That  happens 
quite  a  lot,  I  understand.     So?" 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  talking  in  a 
dream.  Everything  had  an  air  of 
unreality.  I  no  longer  wanted  to 
die.  I  just  wanted  to  rest.  "I  didn't 
see  any  sense  in  going  on — strug- 
gling and  hoping,"  I  said.  "I'm  a 
failure,  and  I  know  it.  Why  keep 
on  kidding  myself?" 

YOU'RE  a  failure,"  he  said.    "You 
must  be  all  of  twenty  years  old 
— and  you're  a  failure!" 

"I'm  twenty-three,"  I  said.  "And 
I  don't  think  failure  has  anything 
to  do  with  how  old  you  are.  Any- 
way— it  wasn't  so  much  being  a 
failure.      I — I  just  got  so  tired  of 
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living  the  way  I  was — one  day  after 
another — all  of  them  just  .  .  .  just 
days.  I  had  ten  dollars  left  when 
the  chance  at  that  radio  job  came 
along.  I  spent  most  of  it  for  some 
decent  stockings  and  a  hat — and 
now  it's  all  gone.  I  spent  the  last 
of  it  on  a  hamburger  before  I  came 
home." 

I  stopped.  I  knew  there  was  no 
use  trying  to  explain  what  had 
made  me  try  to  kill  myself.  I 
couldn't  put  into  words  the  dread- 
ful, dragging  sensation  of  weari- 
ness, the  soul-sickness,  the  convic- 
tion that  nothing  was  any  good, 
would    ever    be    any    good. 

"Funny  you  should  be  in  radio," 
he  was  saying  cheerfully.  "That's 
my  line,  too.  I'm  a  radio  engineer. 
At  least,  that's  what  I  studied  to  be 
when  I  was  in  college.  Right  now, 
I'd  swap  my  college  degree  for  a 
chance  to  wash  dishes."  He  glanced 
around  the  room,  and  his  eye  lit 
on  a  half-open  package  of  ciga- 
rettes lying  on  the  table.     "Hey!" 


he  said.  "You're  not  broke.  You 
still  have  some  cigarettes.  Can  I 
have  one?" 

I  stared  at  him.  Then  I  began  to 
laugh,  and  once  having  started,  I 
couldn't  stop.  Merriment  shook 
me  like  a  terrier  shaking  a  glove. 
It  seemed  so  irresistibly  comic  that 
this  man,  who  had  saved  my  life, 
should  be  asking  for  a  cigarette!  But 
I  knew  that  any  moment  the  laugh- 
ter would  change  to  equally  stormy 
tears. 

He  stopped  me.  He  slapped  my 
face. 

With  tears  stinging  my  eyelids, 
but  laughing  no  longer,  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  cheek,  touching  the 
place  where  it  burned.  He  moved 
uncomfortably  in  his  corner  of  the 
sofa.  "Sorry,"  he  muttered.  "You 
needed  it." 

The  silence  lengthened,  became 
something  that  throbbed  between 
us  with  the  pulse  of  the  blood  in 
my  cheek. 

"You  are  right,"  I  said  humbly, 
at  last.  "You  must  think  I'm  an 
awful  fool.  Being  out  of  a  job 
doesn't  seem  to  have  made  you  want 
to  commit  suicide." 

Something  was  happening  to  me. 
I  had  never  paid  much  attention 
to  men.  All  my  life  I  had  had  only 
ambition  to  drive  me — ambition  to 
be  a  singer,  to  be  famous — and  it 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  day- 
dreams most  girls  weave  about  the 
men  they  will  some  day  meet  and 
love  and  marry.  I  had  never  been 
in  love,  I  had  never  even  imagined 
myself  to  be  in  love.  Most  of  all,  I 
had  never  wanted  to  be  in  love.  But 
now,  rubbing  my  cheek,  I  still  felt 
the  sharp  impact  of  his  hand,  and  I 
felt  his  gentler  touch  as  he  had 
helped  me  into  the  apartment.  I 
was  watching  the  play  of  expres- 
sion in  his  face.  I  was  following  the 
lines  of  his  body  as  he  sat  beside 
me,  seeing  its  strength  and  grace. 

It  wasn't  as  clear  as  that  in  my 
head,  of  course.  All  I  was  really 
conscious  of  was  a  growing  interest 
in  him  and .  a  growing  desire  to 
seem,  somehow,  less  unworthy  in 
his  eyes. 

"It'd  take  more  than  that  to  make 
me  commit  suicide,"  he  said  grimly. 
He  reached  over  and  helped  him- 
self to  the  cigarettes,  lit  one  and  in- 
haled deeply.  "I  haven't  got  much, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  let  go  of  what 
I  have  got..  And  you  shouldn't 
either.  Don't  give  up,  not  even 
when  you  have  to  .  .  .  Look  here." 
He  turned  on  me  abruptly.  "You 
weren't  out  on  that  ledge  very  long, 
were  you?" 

"No  ...  I  don't  think  so." 

"Well,  you  know  where  the  park 
is,  where  I  was.  And  there's  a 
hedge  around  it.     Would  you  have 
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said  it  was  possible  for  me  to  see 
you  getting  ready  to  jump — get  off 
the  bench,  hurdle  that  hedge,  and 
reach  the  sidewalk  under  your  win- 
dow in  time  to  catch  you?" 

"No,"  I  admitted.  "I  guess  I 
wouldn't." 

"I  didn't  think  it  was  possible, 
either.  But  I  knew  if  I  yelled,  you'd 
jump  all  the  sooner.  And  I  was 
pretty  sure  your  window  wasn't 
high  enough  so  you'd  be  killed,  and 
you'd  just  be  badly  injured,  which 
wouldn't  solve  any  of  your  prob- 
lems, whatever  they  were.  So — 
though  it  looked  impossible — I  tried 
running  to  catch  you.  And  it 
worked.     You  see?" 

"I  don't — "  I  began  uncertainly. 

Impatiently,  he  said,  "It's  what  I 
mean  by  not  giving  up,  even  when 
you  have  to.  Most  of  the  time,  the 
things  that  look  impossible  can  be 
done.  Maybe,"  and  he  laughed, 
"maybe  you  and  I  can  even  get 
jobs!" 

"How  long  have  you  been  out  of 
work?"  I  asked.  . 

"About  three  months  ago  I  had 
two  days'  work  digging  trenches  on 
a  movie  location.  Before  that — 
well,  it  doesn't  matter  much.  It's 
four  years  since  I  worked  at  my 
profession." 

"You  make  my  troubles  seem 
very  small,"  I  said. 

"That  was  the  idea,"  he  admitted. 
"But  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it  by 
making  mine  seem  big."  He  stood 
up  "You  won't  do  anything  crazy 
again,  will  you?" 

"No."  I  moistened  my  lips.  I 
wanted  to  say  something,  and  it 
wasn't  going  to  be  easy.  "I  can't 
thank  you  enough  for  what  you've 
done.  You've  saved  so  much  more 
than  my  life  .  .  .  Some  day  I  want 
to  be  able  to  repay  you." 

To  my  amazement,  a  frown  ap- 
peared between  his  eyes.  "Forget 
it,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"But  I  didn't  mean  that!"  I  ex- 
claimed, getting  somewhat  shakily 
to  my  feet.  "I  only  meant — I  want 
to  be  able  to  help  you,  as  much  as 
you've  helped  me.  Where  do  you 
live — when  will  I  see  you  again?" 

"I'll  drop  by  sometime,"  he  said 
evasively.  "As  you  can  see,  I  haven't 
any  permanent  address,"  he  added 
with  a  wry  smile.  His  hand  was  on 
the  doorknob. 

"No— wait!"  I  called.  It  wasn't 
conscious  thought  that  made  me  do 
it — but  I  went  to  him  and  kissed 
him  on  the  lips.  His  eyes  widened 
in  surprise.  Then  with  a  quick 
movement  he  opened  the  door  and 
was  gone. 

I  leaned  against  the  wall,  listen- 
ing to  his  footsteps  recede  down 
the  hall. 

I  didn't  even  know  his  name. 
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The  light  of  dawn  was  creeping 
in  at  the  windows  as  I  undressed. 
I  threw  myself  down  on  the  bed  and 
slept  the  clock  around. 

I  awoke  to  what  seemed  like  a 
new  life.  That  day,  and  the  days 
that  followed,  it  was  as  if  he  were 
with  me  all  the  time.  The  memories 
of  his  face,  his  voice,  his  gestures, 
were  all  so  sharp  and  clear  that  he 
might  have  been  beside  me  in  per- 
son. The  warmth  of  his  lips  was 
always  on  mine.  At  night,  before  I 
went  to  sleep,  I  would  hold  long 
conversations  with  him,  telling  him 
what  had  happened  to  me  during 
the  day — and  telling  him,  too,  how 
much  I  loved  him. 

AND  things  were  happening  to 
me,  too!  He  had  been  so  right. 
I  saw  it  now,  and  the  knowledge 
put  new  vitality  into  me,  into  my 
body  and  into  my  soul  as  well.  Just 
as  he'd  said,  there  was  always  the 
chance  that  the  impossible  would 
become  possible,  if  you  would  only 
expend  a  little  more  energy  than 
you'd  thought  you  possessed. 

I  went  to  my  agent.  I  had  never 
liked  him  much,  but  once  I'd 
thought  that  having  an  "agent,"  no 
matter  what  kind,  was  enough  to 
insure  getting  jobs.  I  knew  better 
now,  and  I  rather  thought  my  agent 
was  too  lazy  to  exert  himself  much 
in  my  behalf.  I  was  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  his  shrugs  and  excuses,  his 
often-repeated  wail  that  "Things  are 
dead."  When  I  left  him  after  that 
last  interview  I  knew  that  I  was 
on  my  own,  I'd  have  to  find  my  job 
by  myself. 

I  won't  go  into  detail  about  the 
next  month.  It  would  make  dull 
reading,  just  as,  except  for  one 
thing,  it  would  have  made  dull  liv- 
ing. The  reason  it  was  not  dull  was 
that  he — that  was  the  only  name  I 
knew  him  by — was  always  with  me, 
encouraging  me.  For  the  first  time 
I  actually  enjoyed  the  pursuit  of  a 
job.  The  long  hours  of  waiting  in 
offices,  the  occasional  interviews, 
the  hurried  tracking-down  of  ru- 
mors that  there  might  be  a  job 
here  or  a  job  there — I  didn't  mind 
them  any  longer.  Something  inside 
me,  told  me  they  were  leading  to 
a  definite  goal. 

Luckily,  I  didn't  have  to  worry 
too  much  about  money  for  a  while. 
There  were  still  three  weeks  to  go 
before  my  rent  was  due,  and  I 
pawned  my  watch  (I'd  always 
clung  to  it,  frantically  before)  for 
enough  to  buy  the  minimum  amount 
of  food. 

Within  a  week  I  had  a  job.  Not 
much  of  a  job  to  be  sure — singing 
with  a  small  band  in  an  obscure 
and  very  unattractive  night  club- 
but  I  got  paid  for  it. 


Every  night  when  I  went  home, 
and  every  day  from  my  window,  I 
watched  for  him.  "I'll  drop  around 
some  time,"  he'd  said;  and  strange- 
ly, I  was  sure  he  would  keep  his 
word.  I  wanted  to  be  ready  for  him 
— prove  that  I  was  as  strong  and 
courageous  as  he. 

When  I  could,  I  kept  on  looking 
for  a  better  job,  and  eventually  I 
found  one,  as  vocalist  with  a  much 
larger,  more  professional  band  in  a 
night  club  that  had  been  open  just 
long  enough  to  be  popular  with  the 
movie  crowd.  And  there  I  was  the 
success  I'd  dreamed  of  being.  I  had 
the  thrill  of  seeing  dancers  turn  and 
watch  me  while  I  sang,  and  of  re- 
ceiving satisfied  little  nods  and 
smiles  from  my  boss,  the  leader  of 
the  band. 

I  was  able  to  buy  some  new 
clothes  and  put  some  money  into 
the  bank.  I  could  have  moved  away 
from  my  cheap  little  furnished 
apartment,  but  I  wouldn't  do  that. 
Once  I'd  thought  it  the  most  dismal 
and  depressing  place  to  live  in  the 
whole  world,  but  now  all  its  incon- 
veniences and  grimy  sordidness  be- 
came beautiful — because  this  was 
where  he  would  come  to  find  me. 
It  was  the  link  between  him  and 
me,  and    (Continued  on  page  81) 
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ALL  her  life,  her  money  had 
/A  brought  only  unhappiness  to 
Patricia  Rogers.  In  an  attempt  i  to 
start  all  over  again  after  a  broken 
love  affair  with  John  Knight,  the 
trustee  of  her  estate,  she  had 
changed  her  name  and  gone  with 
her  adopted  son,  Jack,  and  two 
friends,  Alice  Ames  and  Virginia 
Hardesty,  to  work  as  a  reporter  on 
a  Phoenix,  Arizona,  newspaper. 
There  she  fell  in  love  with  Scoop 
Curtis,  another  reporter,  who  knew 
her  only  as  Pat  Ryan.  On  the  eve  of 
their  wedding  she  revealed  her  true 
identity  to  him,  and  after  the  initial 
shock  of  learning  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  an  heiress,  he  took  the 
news  calmly.  But  Pat's  Telief  at 
having  told  her  secret  at  last  led 
her  into  the  mistake  of  using  her 
money  extravagantly  on  luxuries 
they  could  not  possibly  afford  on 
Scoop's  salary,  and  Scoop,  believing 
he  would  be  marrying  a  girl  whose 
money  would  be  a  barrier  to  their 
happiness,  left  her  on  the  morning 
they  were  to  have  been  married.  Pat 
tried  to  hide  her  heartbreak,  and 
remained  in  Phoenix  until,  one 
morning,    she    learned    that    Scoop 

■  While  they  watched,  a  vague 
shape  appeared,  struck — there 
was  a  crash,  then   lurid  flames. 
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had  been  badly  injured.  The  news 
was  brought  to  Pat  by  Stormy  Wil- 
son, a  girl  stunt  driver  in  a  troupe 
which  Scoop  had  joined  after  leav- 
ing Phoenix.  It  was  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  stunt  driving,  Stormy  said, 
that  Scoop  had  been  injured. 

Pat  rushed  to  Scoop,  to  find  that 
he  was  paralyzed  and  had  been  told 
by  the  doctors  that  he  would  never 
walk  again.  She  begged  him  to 
marry  her,  and  at  first  he  refused, 
but  when  she  insisted,  seemed  to 
consent.  That  afternoon,  however, 
when  Pat  returned  to  the  hospital, 
Scoop  informed  her  that  he  and 
Stormy  had  just  been  married. 
Crushed  and  deeply  hurt,  Pat  re- 
solved to  return  to  Chicago,  resume 
her  real  name,  and  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  her  fortune. 

THE  air,  clear,  and  cold,  stung 
Patricia's  cheeks;  it  was  invig- 
orating after  the  heat  of  Ari- 
zona. The  snap  and  tingle  of  the 
wind  sweeping  along  Lake  Shore 
Drive  buoyed  up  her  spirits,  and 
banished,  momentarily,  any 
thoughts  which  still  had  power  to 
hurt  and  wound. 

She  glanced  at  her  wrist  watch, 
and  saw  it  was  almost  four.  John 
Knight  was  due  for  cocktails  and 
dinner  at  her  new  home.  She  would 
enjoy  seeing  him — and  yet — none 
of  the  things  she  did  had  any  mean- 
ing; she  could  find  nothing  to  hold 
her  interest.  She  made  motions, 
saw  people,  because  she  must  not 
stop  long  enough  to  remember  the 
emptiness  in  her  life  waiting  to 
overwhelm  her.  Patricia  turned 
and  started  home,  the  wind  at  her 
back.  If  it  would  only  lift  her  and 
carry  her  into  some  new  existence, 
colorful  and  exciting.  What,  to  be 
honest,  had  these  past  six  weeks  of 
motion  and  activity  amounted  to — 
nothing  but  a  desperate  effort  to 
keep  certain  memories  from  hurting 
too  much.  Others  had  been  more 
thrilled  and  enthusiastic  than  she. 
She  remembered  Virginia  Har- 
desty's  wide  eyes,  Alice  Warner's 
close  attention  when  she  had  told 
them  her  true  identity.  It  had 
meant  more  to  them  than  to  her, 
when,  at  her  suggestion,  they  had 
arranged  to  leave  Phoenix  and 
come  to  Chicago  to  live  with  her 
in  the  magnificent  old  mansion  she 
had  bought  and  had  had  redeco- 
rated. Yet,  they  were  very  dear  to 
her;  how  lonely  she  would  have 
been  if  they  had  refused.  And  Jack 
had  certainly  had  the  most  glorious 
time  with  the  place  swarming  with 
painters,  plumbers,  carpenters,  and 
then      with      interior      decorators, 


smearing  himself  with  paint,  clam- 
bering up  ladders,  and  being  gen- 
erally underfoot. 

Patricia  sighed.  She  had  believed 
it  would  be  amusing  to  do,  once 
again,  all  the  things  her  money 
made  possible;  it  had  not  been  the 
success  she  had  hoped.  The  work- 
men were  gone;  Alice  and  Virginia 
had  found  positions,  Jack  was  in 
school;  she  must  find  something  else 
to  help  strengthen  the  shell  she  was 
building  around  the  hurt  in  her 
heart,  the  hurt  which  had  gone  so 
deep  when  Scoop  married  Stormy. 
Perhaps  John  Knight  would  be  able 
to  suggest  a  diversion.  When  Alice 
had  returned  to  her  former  position 
as  his  secretary,  Pat  had  asked  her 
to  tell  John  what  had  happened — 
last  summer.  She  had  not  wanted 
him  to  question  her.  But  she  knew 
that  someday  she  would  have  to 
talk  to  him;  he  was  trustee  of  her 
estate,  they  had  been  very  close— ^- 
once.  This  evening  might  prove  to 
be  the  time  for  the  plunge — 

"Oh,"  Patricia  thought;  "every- 
thing's so  muddled  when  one's  un- 
happy!" 

She  had  almost  decided  not  to 
say  anything  about  herself.  But,  as 
she  sipped  her  coffee,  she  glanced 
up,  and  found  John  watching  her, 
his  gaze  intent  and  probing.  She 
knew  what  he  must  be  thinking. 

"What's  the  verdict?"  she  chal- 
lenged; "is  this  the  manner  you  use 
toward  clients?" 

John  smiled,  unembarrassed. 

"You've  changed,  Pat.  And  I 
was  thinking  you're  lucky." 

"Lucky?"  Patricia's  fingers 
drummed  restlessly  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  "No,  not  lucky.  You're 
wrong." 

He  shrugged,  ignoring  her  words, 
pressing  his  point.  "Yes,  you  are. 
You  found  out  in  time  that  your 
silly  pretence  of  being  a  working 
girl  wouldn't  stand  up.  You  should 
face  certain  facts." 

"How  much  has  Alice  told  you?" 
Pat's  voice  was  a  little  unsteady. 

"The  general  outlines.  Enough  to 
know  your  money  made  trouble. 
And  it  always  would,  Pat;  you  can 
see  that." 

"I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  find  out." 
Her  dark  eyes  were  moody,  bitter. 

"No,  Scoop  Curtis  had  more 
brains  than  you.  A  man  has  to 
meet  a  woman  on  an  equal  footing. 
That's  why  I'm  building  my  own 
fortune,  and  then,  Pat — I  haven't 
forgotten — " 

"Please,  John!"  Patricia  spoke  in 
quick  protest;  she  had  not  expected 
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ALL  her  life,  her  money  had 
f\  brought  only  unhappiness  to 
Patricia  Rogers.  In  an  attempt, to 
start  all  over  again  after  a  broken 
love  affair  with  John  Knight,  the 
trustee  of  her  estate,  she  had 
changed  her  name  and  gone  with 
her  adopted  son,  Jack,  and  two 
friends,  Alice  Ames  and  Virginia 
Hardesty,  to  work  as  a  reporter  on 
a  Phoenix,  Arizona,  newspaper. 
There  she  fell  in  love  with  Scoop 
Curtis,  another  reporter,  who  knew 
her  only  as  Pat  Ryan.  On  the  eve  of 
their  wedding  she  revealed  her  true 
identity  to  him,  and  after  the  initial 
shock  of  learning  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  an  heiress,  he  took  the 
news  calmly.  But  Pat's  -relief  at 
having  told  her  secret  at  last  led 
her  into  the  mistake  of  using  her 
money  extravagantly  on  luxuries 
they  could  not  possibly  afford  on 
Scoop's  salary,  and  Scoop,  believing 
he  would  be  marrying  a  girl  whose 
money  would  be  a  barrier  to  their 
happiness,  left  her  on  the  morning 
they  were  to  have  been  married.  Pat 
tried  to  hide  her  heartbreak,  and 
remained  in  Phoenix  until,  one 
morning,    she   learned    that   Scoop 

■  While  they  watched,  a  vague 
shape  appeared,  struck — there 
was  a  crash,  then   lurid  flames. 
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a  heen  badly  injured.  The  news 
"a   brought  to  Pat  by  Stormy  Wil- 

*  a  eirl  stunt  driver  in  a  troupe 
»"' ?  scoop  had  joined  after  leav- 
*«  Phoenix.    It  was  in  an  exhibi- 

•  of  stunt  driving,  Stormy  said, 
52  Scoop  had  been  injured. 

Pat  rushed  to  Scoop,  to  find  that 
u/was  paralyzed  and  had  been  told 
w  the  doctors  that  he  would  never 

yiif  aeain.  She  begged  him  to 
"arrV  her,  and  at  first  he  refused, 
Ert  when  she  insisted,   seemed  to 

nnsent  That  afternoon,  however, 
when  Pat  returned  to  the  hospital, 
cP00n  informed  her  that  he  and 
Sormy  had  just  been  married. 
rrushed  and  deeply  hurt,  Pat  re- 
solved to  return  to  Chicago,  resume 
her  real  name,  and  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  her  fortune. 

THE  air,  clear,  and  cold,  stung 
Patricia's  cheeks;  it  was  invig- 
orating after  the  heat  of  Ari- 
zona. The  snap  and  tingle  of  the 
wind  sweeping  along  Lake  Shore 
Drive  buoyed  up  her  spirits,  and 
banished,  momentarily,  any 
thoughts  which  still  had  power  to 
hurt  and  wound. 

She  glanced  at  her  wrist  watch, 
and  saw  it  was  almost  four.  John 
Knight  was  due  for  cocktails  arid 
dinner  at  her  new  home.  She  would 
enjoy  seeing  him — and  yet — none 
of  the  things  she  did  had  any  mean- 
ing; she  could  find  nothing  to  hold 
her  interest.  She  made  motions, 
saw  people,  because  she  must  not 
stop  long  enough  to  remember  the 
emptiness  in  her  life  waiting  to 
overwhelm  her.  Patricia  turned 
and  started  home,  the  wind  at  her 
back.  If  it  would  only  lift  her  and 
carry  her  into  some  new  existence, 
colorful  and  exciting.  What,  to  be 
honest,  had  these  past  six  weeks  of 
motion  and  activity  amounted  to — 
nothing  but  a  desperate  effort  to 
keep  certain  memories  from  hurting 
too  much.  Others  had  been  more 
thrilled  and  enthusiastic  than  she. 
She  remembered  Virginia  Har- 
desty's  wide  eyes,  Alice  Warner's 
close  attention  when  she  had  told 
them  her  true  identity.  It  had 
meant  more  to  them  than  to  her, 
when,  at  her  suggestion,  they  had 
arranged  to  leave  Phoenix  and 
come  to  Chicago  to  live  with  her 
in  the  magnificent  old  mansion  she 
tad  bought  and  had  had  redeco- 
rated. Yet,  they  were  very  dear  to 
tar;  how  lonely  she  would  have 
«en  if  they  had  refused.  And  Jack 
tad  certainly  had  the  most  glorious 
"me  with  the  place  swarming  with 
Winters,  plumbers,  carpenters,  and 
tan    with     interior      decorators, 


smearing  himself  with  paint,  clam- 
bering up  ladders,  and  being  gen- 
erally underfoot. 

Patricia  sighed.  She  had  believed 
it  would  be  amusing  to  do,  once 
again,  all  the  things  her  money 
made  possible;  it  had  not  been  the 
success  she  had  hoped.  The  work- 
men were  gone;  Alice  and  Virginia 
had  found  positions,  Jack  was  in 
school;  she  must  find  something  else 
to  help  strengthen  the  shell  she  was 
building  around  the  hurt  in  her 
heart,  the  hurt  which  had  gone  so 
deep  when  Scoop  married  Stormy 
Perhaps  John  Knight  would  be  able 
to  suggest  a  diversion.  When  Alice 
had  returned  to  her  former  position 
as  his  secretary,  Pat  had  asked  her 
to  tell  John  what  had  happened— 
last  summer.  She  had  not  wanted 
him  to  question  her.  But  she  knew 
that  someday  she  would  have  to 
talk  to  him;  he  was  trustee  of  her 
estate,  they  had  been  very  close — 
once.  This  evening  might  prove  to 
be  the  time  for  the  plunge — 

"Oh,"  Patricia  thought;  "every- 
thing's so  muddled  when  one's  un- 
happy!" 

She  had  almost  decided  not  to 
say  anything  about  herself.  But,  as 
she  sipped  her  coffee,  she  glanced 
up,  and  found  John  watching  her, 
his  gaze  intent  and  probing.  She 
knew  what  he  must  be  thinking. 

"What's  the  verdict?"  she  chal- 
lenged; "is  this  the  manner  you  use 
toward  clients?" 
John  smiled,  unembarrassed. 
"You've    changed,    Pat.    And    I 
was  thinking  you're  lucky." 

"Lucky?"  Patricia's  fingers 
drummed  restlessly  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  "No,  not  lucky.  You're 
wrong." 

He  shrugged,  ignoring  her  words, 
pressing  his  point.  "Yes,  you  are. 
You  found  out  in  time  that  your 
silly  pretence  of  being  a  working 
girl  wouldn't  stand  up.  You  should 
face  certain  facts." 

"How  much  has  Alice  told  you?" 
Pat's  voice  was  a  little  unsteady. 

"The  general  outlines.  Enough  to 
know  your  money  made  trouble. 
And  it  always  would,  Pat;  you  can 
see  that." 

"I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  find  out." 
Her  dark  eyes  were  moody,  bitter. 
"No,  Scoop  Curtis  had  more 
brains  than  you.  A  man  has  to 
meet  a  woman  on  an  equal  footing. 
That's  why  I'm  building  my  own 
fortune,  and  then,  Pat— I  haven't 
forgotten — " 

"Please,  John!"  Patricia  spoke  in 
quick  protest;  she  had  not  expected 
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■  Virginia:    happy    bride    of    a 
few  glorious,  but  too-brief  hours. 

this.     "Don't  say  anything.     I  need 
your  advice.    What  shall  I  do?" 

"Do?  My  Lord,  what  can't  you 
do!  You're  back  in  the  city  you 
love;  you  can  give  Jack  everything 
— the  finest  education — every  ad- 
vantage. You'll  find  plenty  of  uses 
for  your  money." 

Patricia  shook  her  head.  After 
all  it  did  not  help  to  talk  to  another. 
"That's  not  what  I  mean.  I'm  just 
fumbling — no  direction.  I  want 
something  to  interest  me,  keep  me 
from  thinking." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Running  away  again, 
aren't  you?  Find  your  real  self, 
Pat,  and  what  you  want  from  life." 

THE  words  were  meant  to  have 
special  significance  and  Pat  looked 
quickly  at  the  serious,  handsome 
face  so  intent,  almost  arrogant. 

"You  won't  get  anywhere  until 
you  do — " 

"You're  terribly  serious,"  Patricia 
interrupted,  and  forced  a  smile.  "I 
thought  you  might  have  some  ideas, 
not  a  suggestion  to  dig  down  into 
myself — that's  not  easy."  She  would 
not  add,  aloud:  "It  would  hurt  too 
much." 

"A  way  out — a  short  cut?"  John's 
eyes  were  doubtful,  his  voice  chal- 
lenging. "There  aren't  any." 

"No — "  she  said,  quickly.  "There 
will  be  something — " 

The  trouble,  Patricia  realized  the 
next  day,  as  she  thought  over  John's 
advice,  was  that  she  did  not  know 
what  she  wanted.  Oh,  yes,  she  did, 
but  she  was  not  going  to  admit  it 
even  to  herself.  It  was  not  easy  to 
stop  wondering  where  Scoop  might 
be,  or  what  his  life  must  be  like 
now  that  he  was  a  cripple.  That 
hurt.  Even  her  anger  at  him  faded 
before  that  realization.  She  started 
to  walk  restlessly  around  the  room. 
She  picked  up  some  letters  from 
her  desk,  and  tossed  them  aside. 
She  simply  must  find  something  to 
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■  Jack:  whom  Pat  adopted,  thinking 
thus  to  make   her  money  do  good. 

occupy  her  time;  she  must  bury 
every  memory  deep,  deep — And, 
almost  as  if  in  answer  to  the  aching 
throb  within  her,  came  the  soft 
tinkle  of  the  telephone  bell.  As  she 
lifted  the  receiver,  she  heard  Vir- 
ginia's excited  voice. 

"Pat,  guess  who's  in  town?  Walk- 
ing around  as  big  as  ever — " 

And  Patricia  knew,  knew  with  a 
sudden  quickening  of  her  heart. 
"Scoop — "  it  was  no  question. 
"Right.  I  ran  straight  into  him  at 
lunch  today.  Was  he  glad  to  see  me 
— wouldn't  let  me  get  away.  He's 
back  on  his  old  paper." 

"He's  walking!  You  mean — he's 
well?"  Pat  steadied  herself  with 
one  hand  on  her  desk. 

"Yes,  walking.  He  told  me  about 
it.  Said  his  paralysis  was  some 
sort  of  nervous  inhibition.  I  forget 
the  long  name  for  it.  He  just  got 
over  it — suddenly." 

"Oh — "  Pat  was  trembling. 
"He  wants  to  see  you;  kept  ask- 
ing about  you.    I  didn't  know  what 
to  say." 

"Well,  if  you  see  him  again,"  Pat 
said,  her  shoulders  back,  her  chin 
lifted,  "you  can  tell  him — from  me 
— I  do  not  want  to  see  him."  She 
spaced  the  words  slowly;  then 
dropped  the  receiver  before  she 
could  ask  the  question  trembling  on 
her  lips:  "Where's  Stormy — didn't 
he  say  anything  about  Stormy?" 

Patricia  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out,  but  she  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  bright,  winter  day.  Why 
— why  did  this  have  to  happen? 
Scoop,  well  and  strong,  working  as 
a  reporter  in  Chicago!  He  had  no 
right  to  come  back  here.  Her  shut 
fist  pounded  against  the  glass.  If  I 
could  only  tear  the  thought  of  you 
out  of  me.  And,  why  won't  they  die, 
all  those  dreams  and  plans  I  built 
around  you?  You  married  Stormy, 
didn't  you,  Scoop  Curtis — made  a 
fool  of  me,  and  I  won't,  I  won't  see 


■  Alice:  Pat's  friend,  and  secre- 
tary to  John  Knight,  her  trustee. 

you  again.  But — your  voice  saying 
"Pitter-Pat" — the  way  your  hair 
crinkles  on  your  forehead — such 
silly  things  to  remember — such  silly 
things —  And  Pat  felt  the  hot  tears 
sting  her  eyes. 

Patricia  was  frightened  at  what 
the  news  of  Scoop's  return  to  Chi- 
cago did  to  her.  That  terrible  sense 
of  futility  which  had  filled  her  days 
disappeared,    and   eagerness   which 
she  had  believed  lost  forever  came 
flooding   back   into   her   life.      She 
tried     to     deny     it,     but     it     was 
stronger  than  her  will.  But  there 
was  fear,  as  well,  fear  of  further 
suffering.    Why  had  he  asked  to  see 
her?     Would  it  be  wise  to  talk  to 
him,  to  know  what  he  had  in  mind? 
He  had  hurt  her,  hurt  her  beyond 
belief;  he  had  humiliated  her,  her 
pride  still  suffering,  but  she  knew 
Scoop  too  well  to  believe  he  could 
do   anything  mean,   or   underhand. 
Each  day  brought  the  hope,  as  well 
as  the  dread,  that  he  might  tele- 
phone,   or    that    somewhere,    in    a 
bus,    theater,     or    restaurant,     she 
would  see  him.     Once  or  twice  as 
Patricia   thought    she    saw    Scoop's 
familiar  figure  coming  toward  her 
down    a    street,    her    heart    would 
quicken,  and  her  body  stiffen,  only 
to  endure  disappointment  mingled 
with   a  sense  of  escape  when  she 
realized  her  mistake.     And  it  was 
almost  a  relief  when  one  day,  as  she 
took  her  walk,  with  head  lowered 
against    the    sudden   blasts    of    icy 
wind,  that  Patricia  did  run  into  him. 
He  caught  her  arm,  and  she  raised 
her  eyes.  They  stood,  not  speaking, 
just  looking  at  each  other,  and  his 
fingers  tightened  their  hold. 

"Knew  this  would  happen  some- 
time," Scoop  said,  after  a  little 
while.  "Virginia  said  you  wouldn't 
see  me,  or  I'd  been  around.  There's 
a  lot  of  explaining  due  you,  Pat." 

"There's  nothing  to  explain."  She 
hoped  he  would  think  the  wind  had 
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made  her  breathless.     "Is  Stormy 
with  you?" 

"That's  part  of  it.  Don't  be  stub- 
born, Pat.  I  must  talk  to  you.  Let's 
get  out  of  this  gale — go  to  your 
home.    Come  on."  He  hailed  a  taxi. 

Patricia  settled  stiffly  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cab,  keeping  her  eyes  on 
the  street.  She  knew  Scoop  was 
watching  her.  The  minutes  dragged 
by,  but,  at  last,  they  faced  each 
other  in  the  huge  living  room.  Pat 
had  flung  her  furs  and  hat  onto  a 
chair.  A  long  whistle  puckered 
Scoop's  lips. 

"Some  place,  this,"  he  remarked; 
"but  sort  of  vast  and  remote — no 
homey  feel  about  it." 

"Oh,  Scoop  did  you  come  to  tell 
me  that!" 

He  moved  quickly,  and  had  her 
hands  in  his. 

"I've  been  all  kinds  of  a  fool.  But 
I  thought  I  was  done  for — would 
never  be  any  good  again.  If  I'd  only 
waited." 

"Weren't  you  just  a  trifle  too 
eager  to  marry  Stormy  to  wait?" 
Pat  jerked  her  hands  from  his,  and 
walked  over  to  the  fire. 

"Stormy?  You  can  forget  her.  I 
didn't  love  her;  she  agreed  to  help 
me  out.  She's  back  at  stunt  flying. 
I  haven't  seen  her  since  I've  been 
on  my  feet." 

"You  expect  me  to  believe  that 
Stormy  was  just  a  sweet,  unselfish 
girl,  willing  to  sacrifice — " 

"She's  a  grand  girl,"  Scoop 
flared,  "and  she  had  some  crazy  idea 
she  owed  me  a  lot." 

"It  sounds  swell,  Scoop,  but  sort 
of  fantastic — to  me." 

Scoop  moved  closer  to  her.  His 
eyes  were  grave  and  level;  there 
was  no  smile  on  his  mouth  which 
laughed  so  easily. 

"Look  at  me,  Pitter-Pat,"  and  her 


■  "Lucky?"  Pat's  fingers  drummed 
restlessly  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  "No, 
you're  wrong,   John.    I'm   not   lucky." 
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heart  caught  at  the  sweet  familiarity 
of  that  name,  "there  is  one  fact 
that's  got  to  register  with  you,  and 
stick.  No  matter  what  kind  of  an 
idiot  I've  been,  I  love  you,  have 
loved  you,  and  will  love  you — " 

Pat  threw  out  her  hands  in  a 
helpless  gesture. 

"Just  what  does  that  mean?  Why 
tell  me  now?  As  if  we  could  turn 
back  time,  and  be  as  we  were — 
can't  you  realize  what  you've  done 
to  us — to  me?" 

"Stormy  agreed  we'd  annul  the 
marriage — " 

"Oh,  Scoop,"  she  cried,  "as  though 
you  could  erase  what's  happened. 
Can't  you  guess  how  I've  felt  all 
these  weeks!  And  you  turn  up, 
and  say — let's  forget — we'll  start 
again — "  Her  eyes  were  blazing  in 
her  white  face;  they  clouded  sud- 
denly with  tears.  "You  took  some- 
thing we'll  never  find  again — the 
sweetness — and  you  say  it's  noth- 
ing—" 

"I  don't  say  it's  nothing."  Scoop's 
lips  twisted  a  little,  as  if  in  pain. 
"Lord,  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  have 
us  as  we  were.  But,  Pat,  don't 
blame  me  too  much.  Do  you  think 
it  was  easy — what  I  did?  Maybe, 
we  can't  go  back,  but  we  can  start 
again." 

Patricia  backed  away  from  him. 
"I  don't  want  to  be  hurt.  You're 
asking  too  much.  I'm  not  making 
terms,  but,  I'd  have  to  be  awfully 
sure — " 

Scoop  hesitated.  "I  understand." 
His  voice  was  very  quiet.  "I  don't 
wonder.  But,  I'll  prove  it's  true 
what  I've  told  you.  We'll  be  happy 
yet." 

Patricia  watched  him  as  he  caught 
up  his  hat,  and  turned  toward  the 
door. 

"Will  we?"  she  whispered  in  the 


silence  of  the  room  which  suddenly 
seemed  very  vast  and  lonely.  She 
steadied  herself  with  one  hand  on 
the  mantel,  her  eyes  dark  with 
emotion.  Dare  she  let  herself  be- 
lieve Scoop?  He  had  done  two 
crazy,  impulsive  things,  one  through 
hurt  pride,  one,  as  he  thought,  to 
save  her  from  sacrificing  herself. 
Scoop — Scoop — will  you,  will  any 
man,  ever  realize  that  love,  for 
itself,  alone,  is  what  matters,  in- 
stead of  spoiling  and  distorting  it 
with  pride,  and  doubt?  Do  you 
know  that  truth  now?  I  must  wait 
and  see.  I  must  not  let  myself  hope 
too  much.  But  as  she  caught  up  her 
hat  and  furs,  she  found  she  was 
humming  a  song  as  she  ran  up  the 
stairs. 

JOY,  interest,  had  suddenly  re- 
turned to  Patricia's  life.  She  could 
laugh  again,  really  laugh.  Scoop 
was  in  and  out  of  the  house,  or  call- 
ing her  on  the  telephone  daily.  They 
had  slipped  naturally  into  the  old 
comradeship,  the  unity  of  thought 
and  interest  which  they  had  known 
in  the  past.  And  when  John 
Knight  had  remonstrated  with  her, 
telling  her  how  foolish  she  was  to 
see  Scoop  again,  she  quite  firmly 
told  him  not  to  interfere.  Her 
doubts  and  fears  grew  less  and  less; 
hope  would  be  denied  no  longer. 

One  afternoon  Scoop  arrived  at 
the  house  with  a  stranger,  a  tall, 
distinguished  looking  man,  fault- 
lessly, though  a  trifle  too  formally, 
dressed.  Virginia  had  already 
come  in  from  work,  and  she  and  Pat 
were  having  tea. 

Scoop  introduced  his  companion 
as  George  Richman  and  added,  "I 
want  you  to  meet  him.  He  gave  me 
a  lead  on  that  insurance  racket 
story.  I  told  you  about  it,  Pat.  The 
paper  got  a  line  on  it,  and  I've  been 
sleuthing  away.  It's  much  bigger 
than  we  suspected.  But  it'll  be  in 
the  bag  soon." 

"Mr.  Curtis  helped  me."  When 
George  Richman  smiled,  his  face 
changed,  there  was  a  curiously  at- 
tractive quality  about  the  man.  Yet, 
as  he  crossed  the  room,  Patricia 
sensed  something  theatrical,  even 
fantastic  about  him.  Then  she 
noticed  Virginia's  eyes,  wide  with 
interest.  She  was  disturbed;  she  did 
not  know  exactly  why.  She  caught 
his  next  words.  "He  ran  a  story  I 
wanted  published.  I  made  what  re- 
turn I  could." 

"But  how  did  you  happen  to 
know  about  the  racket?"  Pat  asked, 
bluntly. 

"Oh,"  he  waved  a  long,  well  kept 

hand,  as  if  to  dismiss  the  subject, 

"I  have  ways  and  means — ways  and 

means — " 

He  settled  {Continued  on  page  86) 
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Heaven  On  Earth 

■  Kenny  Baker  sings  it — Al  Goodman  plays  it — and  what's  more,  they  both 
wrote  it.     Listen  to  this  hit  tune  of  the  month  on  the  Texaco  program 
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I'll  have  HEAVEN  ON  EARTH. 
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kiss  you    I      feel 


I  have  HEAVEN  ON  EARTH 


At  the 
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■  Mother  Fairchild  peered  at  the  woman. 

Then  she  gasped.   "A  ghost!"   she  cried. 

You've  come  back  like  a  ghost,  Anne." 
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KAY  entered  Dr.  Caryle's  reception  room, 
held  tight  in  the  grip  of  an  awful  ten- 
sion. It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
answer  the  invitation  to  relax  of  the  chair 
where  she  sat  until  the  doctor  was  ready  to 
see  her. 

This  visit  was  the  last,  she  knew.  She  had 
seen  four  other  doctors,  and  they  had  been 
unable  to  tell  her  what  she  wanted  to  learn. 
Dr.  Caryle  was  her  last  hope. 

No  doubt,  they  had  done  their  best,  those 
other  doctors,  but  they  had  failed  to  reas- 
sure Kay.  It  was  no  comfort  to  find  them  un- 
willing to  commit  themselves  beyond  the 
conjecture  that  the  chances  were  ninety  out 
of  a  hundred  against  her  child  being 
anything  but  normal.  It  was  no  comfort, 
at  all. 

"Your  memory  seems  remarkably  clear," 
one  doctor  had  said  to  her,  "but  it  only  gives 
me  a  confused  picture  of  your  father's 
symptoms.  I'm  afraid  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  on  such  slender  clues.  Actually, 
I  cannot  even  be  sure  your  father  was  insane. 
Now,  if  I  had  a  case  history — " 

"But,"  Kay  had  said,  "I've  already  ex- 
plained how  we  travelled  all  over  the  coun- 
try— how  impossible  it  would  be  to  collect 
the  data  for  a  case  history — " 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  the  doctor  had 
said.  "But  the  best  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  your  child  would 
ever  become  a  mental  case." 

"You — you're  not  sure?"  Kay  had  asked. 

"No,"  the  doctor  had  said  sadly.  "In  all 
honesty  to  you — I'm  not  sure." 

That  was  the  best  Kay  could  get  out  of 
any  of  them.  Without  more  definite  infor- 
mation than  Kay  was  able  to  provide,  they 
could  not  be  sure.  And  that  day,  after  the 
fourth  doctor  had  failed  to  give  her  a  positive 
answer,  she  felt  that  she  had  reached  the  end 
of  her  strength. 

Ever  since  the  day, John  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Walnut  Grove  and  she,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  love,  had  told  him  about  the  child  they 
were  going  to  have,  her  nerves  had  been 
crying  out  against  her  self-imposed  need  for 
secrecy.     John  himself,    and  even  Peg   and 


Bud,  his  children  by  his  first  marriage,  had 
noticed  the  change  in  her.  It  had  been  a  mis- 
take to  tell  John  only  half  the  truth  about 
their  child  and  nothing  about  her  fears  for 
it.  She  knew  she  must  tell  him  someday, 
but  she  had  kept  putting  it  off,  hoping  that 
the  doctors  would  relieve  her  of  the  neces- 
sity of  telling  him  anything.  So,  despising 
herself  all  the  while  for  what  she  was  doing, 
she  had  managed  to  invent  excuses  for  run- 
ning up  to  Chicago  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
But  this  could  not  go  on  forever. 

And,  going  home  on  the  train  that  after- 
noon, she  had  already  made  up  her  mind  to 
tell  John  everything.  She  couldn't  bear  to 
let  him  go  on  as  he  was,  looking  forward 
happily  to  the  birth  of  his  child.  And  that 
was  when  she  picked  up  a  Chicago  newspaper 
and  came  across  the  review  of  a  book  written 
by  Dr.  Gustave  Caryle. 

The  name  of  the  psychiatrist  had  struck 
a  familiar  chord,  but  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  remembered  that  it  was  because 
her  father  had  been  very  friendly  with  this 
Dr.  Caryle,  when  they  were  living  in  Denver. 
Thinking  back  on  this  friendship,  it  had 
seemed  odd.  And  from  that  thought  had 
sprung  another  one.  What  if  they  had  not 
been  friends — if  her  father  had  been  a  pa- 
tient? 

She  had  written  immediately  for  an  ap- 
pointment, including  in  her  letter  everything 
she  could  think  of  that  might  remind  a  busy 
doctor  of  an  old  patient.  In  a  few  days,  she 
had  received  a  letter  asking  her  to  call  on 
Dr.  Caryle.    And  now,  here  she  was.  .  .  . 

The  soft  voiced  receptionist  said,  "Dr.  Ca- 
ryle will  see  you  now,  Mrs.  Fairchild." 

"I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you,"  Dr.  Caryle 
said,  taking  her  hand  in  his  hard,  strong  one. 
"Your  father  often  spoke  of  you." 

"Then — you  did  know  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  very  well,"  Dr.  Caryle  said, 
leading  her  to  a  chair.  "Now,  tell  me  what's 
troubling  you." 

Kay  shrank  far  back  into  the  chair  and 
went  over  it  all,  again.  Painfully,  careful 
not  to  leave  out  any  small  thing,  she  de- 
scribed  her   father's   fits   of   depression,   his 
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■  Mother  Fairchild  peered  at  the  woman. 
Then  she  gasped.  "A  ghost!  she  er.ed. 
"You've  come  back  like  a  ghost,  Anne. 
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KAY  entered  Dr.  Caryle's  reception  room, 
held  tight  in  the  grip  of  an  awful  ten- 
sion. It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
answer  the  invitation  to  relax  of  the  chair 
where  she  sat  until  the  doctor  was  ready  to 
see  her. 

This  visit  was  the  last,  she  knew.  She  had 
seen  four  other  doctors,  and  they  had  been 
unable  to  tell  her  what  she  wanted  to  learn. 
Dr.  Caryle  was  her  last  hope. 

No  doubt,  they  had  done  their  best,  those 
other  doctors,  but  they  had  failed  to  reas- 
sure Kay.  It  was  no  comfort  to  find  them  un- 
willing to  commit  themselves  beyond  the 
conjecture  that  the  chances  were  ninety  out 
of  a  hundred  against  her  child  being 
anything  but  normal.  It  was  no  comfort, 
at  all. 

"Your  memory  seems  remarkably  clear," 
one  doctor  had  said  to  her,  "but  it  only  gives 
me  a  confused  picture  of  your  father's 
symptoms.  I'm  afraid  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  on  such  slender  clues.  Actually, 
I  cannot  even  be  sure  your  father  was  insane. 
Now,  if  I  had  a  case  history — " 

"But,"  Kay  had  said,  "I've  already  ex- 
plained how  we  travelled  all  over  the  coun- 
try— how  impossible  it  would  be  to  collect 
the  data  for  a  case  history — " 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  the  doctor  had 
said.  "But  the  best  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  your  child  would 
ever  become  a  mental  case." 

"You — you're  not  sure?"  Kay  had  asked. 

"No,"  the  doctor  had  said  sadly.  "In  all 
honesty  to  you — I'm  not  sure." 

That  was  the  best  Kay  could  get  out  of 
any  of  them.  Without  more  definite  infor- 
mation than  Kay  was  able  to  provide,  they 
could  not  be  sure.  And  that  day,  after  the 
fourth  doctor  had  failed  to  give  her  a  positive 
answer,  she  felt  that  she  had  reached  the  end 
of  her  strength. 

Ever  since  the  day. John  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Walnut  Grove  and  she,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  love,  had  told  him  about  the  child  they 
were  going  to  have,  her  nerves  had  been 
crying  out  against  her  self-imposed  need  for 
secrecy.     John  himself,   and  even  Peg  and 


Bud,  his  children  by  his  first  marriage,  had 
noticed  the  change  in  her.  It  had  been  a  mis- 
take to  tell  John  only  half  the  truth  about 
their  child  and  nothing  about  her  fears  for 
it.  She  knew  she  must  tell  him  someday, 
but  she  had  kept  putting  it  off,  hoping  that 
the  doctors  would  relieve  her  of  the  neces- 
sity of  telling  him  anything.  So,  despising 
herself  all  the  while  for  what  she  was  doing, 
she  had  managed  to  invent  excuses  for  run- 
ning up  to  Chicago  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
But  this  could  not  go  on  forever. 

And,  going  home  on  the  train  that  after- 
noon, she  had  already  made  up  her  mind  to 
tell  John  everything.  She  couldn't  bear  to 
let  him  go  on  as  he  was,  looking  forward 
happily  to  the  birth  of  his  child.  And  that 
was  when  she  picked  up  a  Chicago  newspaper 
and  came  across  the  review  of  a  book  written 
by  Dr.  Gustave  Caryle. 

The  name  of  the  psychiatrist  had  struck 
a  familiar  chord,  but  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  remembered  that  it  was  because 
her  father  had  been  very  friendly  with  this 
Dr.  Caryle,  when  they  were  living  in  Denver. 
Thinking  back  on  this  friendship,  it  had 
seemed  odd.  And  from  that  thought  had 
sprung  another  one.  What  if  they  had  not 
been  friends — if  her  father  had  been  a  pa- 
tient? 

She  had  written  immediately  for  an  ap- 
pointment, including  in  her  letter  everything 
she  could  think  of  that  might  remind  a  busy 
doctor  of  an  old  patient.  In  a  few  days,  she 
had  received  a  letter  asking  her  to  call  on 
Dr.  Caryle.    And  now,  here  she  was.  .  .  . 

The  soft  voiced  receptionist  said,  "Dr.  Ca- 
ryle will  see  you  now,  Mrs.  Fairchild." 

"I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you,"  Dr.  Caryle 
said,  taking  her  hand  in  his  hard,  strong  one. 
"Your  father  often  spoke  of  you." 

"Then — you  did  know  him?" 

"Oh  yes,  very  well,"  Dr.  Caryle  said, 
leading  her  to  a  chair.  "Now,  tell  me  what's 
troubling  you." 

Kay  shrank  far  back  into  the  chair  and 
went  over  it  all,  again.  Painfully,  careful 
not  to  leave  out  any  small  thing,  she  de- 
scribed  her  father's   fits   of   depression,   his 
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disappearances  and  his  returns, 
drunk  and  filled  with  impotent 
rage,  his  growing  addiction  to  drink 
and  finally  his  death.  Then,  she 
went  on  to  her  brother,  who  had 
slowly  lost  all  interest  in  living, 
until  he  was  like  a  shadow  among 
people — a  shadow  not  speaking,  not 
hearing,  not  moving.  A  shadow 
slowly  fading  into  death,  slowly 
escaping. 

THEN  she  told  him  of  herself — of 
her  work  as  a  newspaper  woman, 
and  then  her  marriage  to  a  man  so 
much  older  than  she,  her  efforts  to 
fit  into  his  home  and  bring  happi- 
ness not  only  to  him  but  to  his  two 
children,  grown-up  Peg  and  adoles- 
cent Bud.  Efforts  that  might  have 
been  successful,  but  for  this  new 
danger — 

Dr.  Caryle  stood  above  her  while 
she  talked.    He  stood  very  still  and 


his  tall,  broadshouldered  frame 
blotted  out  everything  else  in  the 
room.  She  spoke  up  to  him,  her 
head  lifted  so  she  could  watch  his 
face.  His  expression  did  not  change. 
When  she  was  through,  he  sat  down 
beside  her  and  took  her  cold  hands 
into  his. 

"You've  been  torturing  yourself 
with  this  for  a  long  time,  haven't 
you?"  he  asked.  Kay  nodded  and 
he  patted  her  head  gently. 

The  understanding  and  sympathy 
she  felt  in  him  was  too  much  for 
her.  She  found  herself  pouring  out 
the  whole  story  of  her  childhood 
to  him,  the  terror,  the  misery  of  it, 
the  decision  she  had  made  at  sixteen 
never  to  marry,  never  to  fall  in 
love.  And  about  David,  for  love 
of  whom  she  had  run  away  from 
Chicago  and  how  she  had  gradually 
forgotten  about  him  in  her  new- 
found love  for  John  Fairchild. 


"What  a  pity,"  Dr.  Caryle  said  in 
the  end.  "All  this  unhappiness — " 
He  got  up,  shaking  his  head.  "But 
that  is  all  over  now.  Go  home  and 
be  happy  and  don't  be  afraid  of 
anything.  Your  father  was  not  in- 
sane." 

"But— Dr.  Caryle— his  fits  of—" 
Kay  stammered. 

"Your  father  was  not  insane," 
the  doctor  repeated  firmly.  "I  knew 
him.  He  was  sensitive,  that  was 
his  trouble.  He  was  far  too  sensi- 
tive for  the  profession  he  chose. 
Unfortunately,  only  the  unusual  is 
news,  it  seems,  and  the  unusual  is 
too  often  depressing  and  sordid.  It 
is  not  insane  to  be  depressed  by  the 
sight  of  suffering  and  disaster.  It  is 
merely  human.  And  your  father 
was  human.  More  than  that,  he 
was  humane. 

"He  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
things  he  saw  and  wrote  about  and 
it  hurt  him  that  he  could  not  help 
the  people  with  whom  his  work 
brought  him  in  contact.  We  had  a 
long  talk  about  that  one  night,  I 
remember.  I  remember  advising 
him  to  leave  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness and  become  a  writer.  That 
might  have  saved  him.  But  he  said 
he  couldn't  give  up  his  job." 

"You  mean  because  of  us — his 
family?"  Kay  asked.  Dr.  Caryle 
nodded.  "But — there's  still  my 
brother.     He  was  ins — " 

Dr.  Caryle  stopped  her  with  a 
shake  of  his  head.  "Your  brother's 
case  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
inherited  weakness,"  he  said. 

"Then—?" 

"Then,"  Dr.  Caryle  said  positive- 
ly, "you  have  nothing  more  to 
worry  about.     Ever." 

Her  heart  was  singing  with  hap- 
piness as  she  left  the  building.  Only 
now  that  the  weight  of  this  fear 
had  been  lifted  did  she  realize  how 
completely  it  had  possessed  her, 
how  subtly  it  had  hovered  in  the 
background  of  her  life  for  years, 
governing  her  emotions,  her  ac- 
tions. And  now  she  was. free  and  it 
was  like  stepping  into  the  sunshine 
after  a  long  confinement  in  a  dark 
room. 

She  got  on  the  train  for  Walnut 
Grove,  feeling  as  though  she  were 
setting  out  on  an  adventure.  She 
had  the  feeling  that  everything  in 
her  life  would  be  different  now. 
She  could  live  freely,  without  pre- 
tense, without  fear.  Watching  the 
sunlit  countryside  slip  by,  she  mar- 
velled at  all  the  fears  that  had  lived 
in  her  so  long.  How  easily  they  had 
all  been  swept  aside!  And  she  al- 
most laughed  aloud,  thinking  of 
some  of  the  things  that  had  fright- 
ened and  annoyed  her. 

There  was  the  sudden  arrival, 
three     (Continued     on    page    70) 
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IT  WAS  a  warm,  lush,  Spring 
night  in  Central  Park.  The 
breeze  coming  from  the  small 
lake  caressed  her  cheeks,  lingered 
— and  was  gone.  She  felt  free  and 
careless  and  altogether  happy. 

She  took  off  the  tiny,  perky  hat, 
shook  her  golden  red  hair  and  her 
sea-green  eyes  filled  with  amuse- 
ment. She  laughed  in  that  casual, 
easy  way  she  had  of  laughing. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  he 
said,  still  holding  her  hand  as  they 


By  JACK  SHER 

walked    along    the    narrow    path. 

"At  you,  at  me."  She  smiled  now. 
"At  the  world  and  at  nothing  at 
all." 

"I  don't  feel  like  laughing,"  he 
said.  He  was  a  tall,  serious  young 
man,  quite  handsome,  with  smooth, 
black  hair,  fair  skin  and  warm 
blue  eyes. 

"What's  the  matter,  Bill?"  she 
asked.    She  held  his  hand  tightly. 


■  It's  been  a  wonderful  four 

years.    Dorothy  and  Bill  Spire 

n  their  lovely  new  apartment 

overlooking    the    East    River. 


"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  still 
serious.  "I'm,  well — well — gee,  Dot, 
I'm  just  all  mixed  up." 

They  had  stopped  now,  sat  down 
on  a  bench  near  the  lake.  It  was 
getting  darker.  Below  them  the 
lake  was  becoming  more  of  a  mirror 
for  the  beautifully  lit  buildings 
that  bordered  the  park.  You  could 
see  the  shapes  of  the  buildings  in 
the  water,  the  lighted  windows,  the 
reflections  of  multi-colored  signs. 
It  was  like  an  etching  carved  by 
some  gigantic  hand.  It  was  a  little 
too  perfect,  too  much  like  a  picture 
set.  You  had  to  look  up  and  see 
the  real  buildings,  the  real  lights, 
to  believe  it.  It  was  quiet,  except 
for  couples  »who  intermittently 
strolled  by  talking  in  low  voices, 
walking  close  together.  A  cop 
stood  on  the  little  bridge  nearby, 
easily  swinging  his  night  stick. 

"It  doesn't  seem  like  we've  only 
known  each  other  a  week,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  we  haven't,"  she  smiled. 

He  said,  "Don't  be  mystical,  Dot. 
The  way  I  feel  is  very  real.  Darn 
it,"  he  murmured  intently,  "you 
know  I'm  in  love  with  you." 

"Uh,  huh,"  she  said,  "we're  in 
love  all  right."  She  smiled  at  him 
again,  as  if  all  men  were  babies 
when  it  came  to  this  sort  of  realiz- 
ation. 

"Dot?" 

"Yes?" 

"Dot,  are  you  listening  to  me?" 

"Yes,  Bill." 

Bill  grew  tense,  even  a  little  an- 
noyed in  his  excitement.  "Is  all 
you  can  say  is  yes?  Listen,  Dot, 
well  — Dot,  I  think  —  well  —  "  he 
paused  and  tried  to  find  words.  He 
looked  down  at  his  shoes  and  the 
words  came  out  slowly.  "Dot,  will 
you  marry  me?" 

She  didn't  answer  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  put  her  lips  against  his 
cheek.  "Of  course,  darling,"  she 
said. 

Bill  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.  The  cop  swung  his  night 
stick  vigorously  and  took  a  step  in 
their  direction.  Then,  he  grinned, 
changed  his  mind  and  strolled  away 
whistling  and  shaking  his  head,  as 
if  the  law  and  the  world  and  all 
young  kids  in  the  park  at  night 
were  slightly  touched. 

After  awhile,  they  talked  intense- 
ly and  excitedly,  made  plans,  fig- 
ured out  how  much  they  could  live 
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on,  argued,  worried  and  schemed 
happily.  They  couldn't  sit  still  on 
the  bench.  They  walked  until  they 
were  too  tired  to  take  another  step 
and  then  found  a  more  secluded 
bench  near  another  lake,  deeper  in 
the  park. 

"Just  as  soon  as  Carl  and  I  get 
started  in  business  for  ourselves 
we'll  get  married,"  Bill  said  ecstat- 
ically. 

Dot  frowned.  "Do  we  have  to 
wait  'til  then?" 

"Gee,  honey,"  Bill  said,  surprised, 
"you  wouldn't  want  to  get  married 
if  we  don't  have  enough  money, 
would  you?" 

Dot  laughed.  "Why  not,  it's  been 
done  before." 

They  argued  about  that.  Bill  was 
always  so  cautious  about  things. 
She  could  work,  she'd  find  a  job. 
Bill  was  so  old  fashioned  about  not 
wanting  her  to  contribute  her  share 
of  the  expenses.  Imagine  his  say- 
ing they  shouldn't  get  married  until 
he  was  making  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week  and  could  afford  a  maid!  That 
was  silly.  She  wouldn't  mind  going 
without  things,  at  all.  Of  course,  he 
was  right  about  her  not  having  any 
first  hand  experience  with  poverty. 
Mother  and  Dad  had  always  given 
her  the  best  of  everything. 

Dorothy  Lowell,  whom  today  you 
hear  as  Our  Gal  Sunday  on  the  air, 
almost  wished  then  that  her  life 
had  been  a  little  more  difficult.  It 
would  be  so  easy  then  to  say  to 
Bill,  "Look  here,  I've  been  in  tough 
spots  before.  I  can  take  it."  But 
she  really  hadn't.  She  began  to  look 
back  over  her  life,  up  until  she  had 
met  Bill  Spire. 

You,  Dorothy  Lowell,  she  thought, 
may  not  have  been  born  in  the  lap 
of  luxury,  but  you've  certainly  had 
just  about  everything  you  ever 
wanted.  Dad's  being  a  successful 
lawyer  had  made  it  possible  for  her 
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to  go  abroad  to  school.  Austria, 
how  vague  and  far  away  that 
seemed  now.  She  remembered 
things  almost  as  if  they  had  hap- 
pened to  her  in  a  dream,  or  rather, 
it  was  more  like  a  newsreel  you  saw 
a  long  time  ago.  The  boat,  the  little 
girl  standing  at  the  rail  watching 
New  York  get  smaller  and  smaller. 
And  then  strange  faces  and  a 
strange  language. 

She  remembered  coming  back, 
dimly,  and  the  school  in  Brooklyn, 
Adelphi  Academy,  with  the  girls  in 
pigtails  and  her  own  red  hair  al- 
ways tangled  and  knotty.  Then  go- 
ing away  to  Oakwood  Finishing 
School,  crying,  not  wanting  to  leave 
home,  and  then  the  easy,  carefree 
times,  the  diary — oh  yes — and  that 
boy  in  Poughkeepsie.  She  laughed 
softly  to  herself.  What  would  Bill 
think  if  he  could  have  seen  her 
then,  so  terribly,  terribly  in  love 
with — what-was-his-name?  He  was 


thirteen,  she  remembered  that,  and 
he  was  very  handsome  and  never 
clean  and  he  called  her  "Red."  How 
that  had  scorched  her  feelings! 

She  had  always  wanted  to  be  an 
actress,  she  couldn't  remember 
when  the  stage  hadn't  been  every- 
thing. Her  mother,  she  remem- 
bered, had  laughed  once  and  said 
to  friends,  "Dorothy  stood  right  up 
on  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus  today  and 
began  to  recite  to  people."  Her 
mother  understood,  though.  She 
had  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  too, 
until  she  met  Dad.  That's  why  she 
helped  win  Dad  over  when  Dor- 
othy had  announced  determinedly 
that  she  was  going  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

She  remembered  all  that  very 
clearly.  Learning  to  act,  studying 
technique,  going  to  the  theater. 
That  had  only  been  a  few  short 
years  ago.  Garson  Kanin  and  Mar- 
tin Gabel  (Continued  on  page    61) 
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IT  WAS  a  warm,  lush,  Spring 
night  in  Central  Park.  The 
breeze  coming  from  the  small 
lake  caressed  her  cheeks,  lingered 
— and  was  gone.  She  felt  free  and 
careless  and  altogether  happy. 

She  took  off  the  tiny,  perky  hat, 
shook  her  golden  red  hair  and  her 
sea-green  eyes  filled  with  amuse- 
ment. She  laughed  in  that  casual, 
easy  way  she  had  of  laughing. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  he 
said,  still  holding  her  hand  as  they 
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walked    along    the    narrow    path. 

"At  you,  at  me."  She  smiled  now. 
"At  the  world  and  at  nothing  at 
all." 

"I  don't  feel  like  laughing,"  he 
said.  He  was  a  tall,  serious  young 
man,  quite  handsome,  with  smooth, 
black  hair,  fair  skin  and  warm 
blue  eyes. 

"What's  the  matter,  Bill?"  she 
asked.    She  held  his  hand  tightly. 


■  It's  been  a  wonderful  four 
years.  Dorothy  and  Bill  Spire 
in  their  lovely  new  apartment 
overlooking    the    East    River. 


I  don't  know,"  he  said,  still 
serious.  "I'm,  well — well — gee,  Dot, 
I'm  just  all  mixed  up." 

They  had  stopped  now,  sat  down 
on  a  bench  near  the  lake.  It  was 
getting  darker.  Below  them  the 
lake  was  becoming  more  of  a  mirror 
for  the  beautifully  lit  buildings 
that  bordered  the  park.  You  could 
see  the  shapes  of  the  buildings  in 
the  water,  the  lighted  windows,  the 
reflections  of  multi-colored  signs. 
It  was  like  an  etching  carved  by 
some  gigantic  hand.  It  was  a  little 
too  perfect,  too  much  like  a  picture 
set.  You  had  to  look  up  and  see 
the  real  buildings,  the  real  lights, 
to  believe  it.  It  was  quiet,  except 
for  couples  >who  intermittently 
strolled  by  talking  in  low  voices, 
walking  close  together.  A  cop 
stood  on  the  little  bridge  nearby, 
easily  swinging  his  night  stick. 

"It  doesn't  seem  like  we've  only 
known  each  other  a  week,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  we  haven't,"  she  smiled. 

He  said,  "Don't  be  mystical,  Dot. 
The  way  I  feel  is  very  real.  Darn 
it,"  he  murmured  intently,  "you 
know  I'm  in  love  with  you." 

"Uh,  huh,"  she  said,  "we're  in 
love  all  right."  She  smiled  at  him 
again,  as  if  all  men  were  babies 
when  it  came  to  this  sort  of  realiz- 
ation. 

"Dot?" 

"Yes?" 

"Dot,  are  you  listening  to  me?" 

"Yes,  BUI." 

Bill  grew  tense,  even  a  little  an- 
noyed in  his  excitement.  "Is  all 
you  can  say  is  yes?  Listen,  Dot, 
well  —  Dot,  I  think  —  well  —  "  he 
paused  and  tried  to  find  words.  He 
looked  down  at  his  shoes  and  the 
words  came  out  slowly.  "Dot,  will 
you  marry  me?" 

She  didn't  answer  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  put  her  lips  against  his 
cheek.  "Of  course,  darling,"  she 
said. 

Bill  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.  The  cop  swung  his  night 
stick  vigorously  and  took  a  step  in 
their  direction.  Then,  he  grinned, 
changed  his  mind  and  strolled  away 
whistling  and  shaking  his  head,  as 
if  the  law  and  the  world  and  all 
young  kids  in  the  park  at  nigh' 
were  slightly  touched. 

After  awhile,  they  talked  intense- 
ly and  excitedly,  made  plans,  fig- 
ured out  how  much  they  could  live 
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on  argued,  worried  and  schemed 
happily-  They  couldn't  sit  still  on 
the  bench.  They  walked  until  they 
were  too  tired  to  take  another  step 
and  then  found  a  more  secluded 
bench  near  another  lake,  deeper  in 
the  park. 

"Just  as  soon  as  Carl  and  I  get 
started  in  business  for  ourselves 
we'll  get  married,"  Bill  said  ecstat- 
ically. 

Dot  frowned.  "Do  we  have  to 
wait  'til  then?" 

"Gee,  honey,"  Bill  said,  surprised, 
"you  wouldn't  want  to  get  married 
if  we  don't  have  enough  money, 
would  you?" 

Dot  laughed.  "Why  not,  it's  been 
done  before." 

They  argued  about  that.  Bill  was 
always  so  cautious  about  things. 
She  could  work,  she'd  find  a  job. 
Bill  was  so  old  fashioned  about  not 
wanting  her  to  contribute  her  share 
of  the  expenses.  Imagine  his  say- 
ing they  shouldn't  get  married  until 
he  was  making  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week  and  could  afford  a  maid!  That 
was  silly.  She  wouldn't  mind  going 
without  things,  at  all.  Of  course,  he 
was  right  about  her  not  having  any 
fct  hand  experience  with  poverty. 
Mother  and  Dad  had  always  given 
her  the  best  of  everything. 

Dorothy  Lowell,  whom  today  you 
near  as  Our  Gal  Sunday  on  the  air, 
a™ost  wished  then  that  her  life 
"M  been  a  little  more  difficult.  It 
S™be  so  easy  then  to  say  to 
™.  Look  here,  I've  been  in  tough 
Ws  before.  I  can  take  it."  But 
™  really  hadn't.  She  began  to  look 
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■  You  can  hear  Dorothy  Lowell  as  Our  Gal  Sunday,  the  popular  radio 
serial   heard  at   12:45  P.M.,   E.S.T.,  daily  over  the  CBS   network. 


to  go  abroad  to  school.  Austria, 
how  vague  and  far  away  that 
seemed  now.  She  remembered 
things  almost  as  if  they  had  hap- 
pened to  her  in  a  dream,  or  rather, 
it  was  more  like  a  newsreel  you  saw 
a  long  time  ago.  The  boat,  the  little 
girl  standing  at  the  rail  watching 
New  York  get  smaller  and  smaller. 
And  then  strange  faces  and  a 
strange  language. 

She  remembered  coming  back, 
dimly,  and  the  school  in  Brooklyn, 
Adelphi  Academy,  with  the  girls  in 
pigtails  and  her  own  red  hair  al- 
ways tangled  and  knotty.  Then  go- 
ing away  to  Oakwood  Finishing 
School,  crying,  not  wanting  to  leave 
home,  and  then  the  easy,  carefree 
times,  the  diary — oh  yes — and  that 
boy  in  Poughkeepsie.  She  laughed 
softly  to  herself.  What  would  Bill 
think  if  he  could  have  seen  her 
then,  so  terribly,  terribly  in  love 
with— what-was-his-name?  He  was 


thirteen,  she  remembered  that,  and 
he  was  very  handsome  and  never 
clean  and  he  called  her  "Red."  How 
that  had  scorched  her  feelings! 

She  had  always  wanted  to  be  an 
actress,  she  couldn't  remember 
when  the  stage  hadn't  been  every- 
thing. Her  mother,  she  remem- 
bered, had  laughed  once  and  said 
to  friends,  "Dorothy  stood  right  up 
on  the  Fifth  Avenue  bus  today  and 
began  to  recite  to  people."  Her 
mother  understood,  though.  She 
had  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  too, 
until  she  met  Dad.  That's  why  she 
helped  win  Dad  over  when  Dor- 
othy had  announced  determinedly 
that  she  was  going  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

She  remembered  all  that  very 
clearly.  Learning  to  act,  studying 
technique,  going  to  the  theater. 
That  had  only  been  a  few  short 
years  ago.  Garson  Kanin  and  Mar- 
tin Gabel  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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Always  she  had  the  courage  to 
do  what  she  wanted,  even  when 
er  passion  for  Hal  meant  los- 
ing the  love  of  the  finest  man  she 
ew.    A  woman's  moving  con- 
ession  of  the  choice  she  made 
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THE  very  man  I  hurt  most  told 
me  I  had  courage  to  do  what 
I  did.  Maybe  he's  right.  But  I 
need  even  more  courage  now. 
I  need  it  to  fight  such  loneliness  and 
heartache  as  a  girl  rarely  has  to 
face. 

You  wouldn't  know  that  if  you 
saw  me  perhaps.  I  am  very  suc- 
cessful, as  the  world  measures 
success.  I  am  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most-in-demand  accompanists 
in  radio.  I  make  money,  I  live  well, 
I  have  friends — and  yet  it  requires 
more  courage  for  me  to  go  on  than 
for  anything  else  I  have  ever  done 
in  my  life. 

I  always  had  the  strength  to  do 
what  I  thought  was  right  for  my- 
self. It  was  courage,  I  suppose,  that 
made  me  leave  my  home  town  in 
Ohio  and  go  to  New  York  equipped 
with  just  a  hundred  dollars  and  a 
certain  ability  to  play  the  piano. 
Before  I  ran  through  my  money  I 
had  a  job — playing  accompaniments 
for  the  radio  department  of  the 
Deane  Advertising  Agency.  It  was 
only  a  part-time  job  at  first.  But  I 
worked  hard,  and  before  long  it  was 
permanent.  The  months  passed;  I 
became  their  head  accompanist  .  .  . 
and,  also,  I  became  the  fiancee  of 
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Chet  Barr,  one  of  the  company's  big 
executives. 

We  were  a  great  contrast,  Chet 
and  I.  He  was  tall,  slender,  with 
light-blue  eyes,  a  thin  mouth.  He 
was  quick  and  keen  and  very  am- 
bitious. Something — a  boyhood  of 
poverty,  perhaps — had  taught  him 
to  live  within  himself,  so  that  you 
were  always  conscious  of  his  re- 
serve, of  thoughts  that  he  would 
never  let  you  see.  I've  never  been 
like  that.  My  face  shows  every 
emotion  that  crosses  my  mind.  I'm 
impulsive  and  strong-willed,  and 
I've  never  learned  how  to  hide  what 
I'm  feeling. 

We  were  engaged,  yes  . . .  but  even 
then  I  realized,  dimly,  that  some- 
thing was  lacking  in  our  relation- 
ship. Chet  didn't  seem  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  set  a  date  for  the  wed- 
ding, for  one  thing.  He  was  con- 
tent to  drift  along,  taking  me  out 
to  dinner  frequently,  occasionally 
to  a  party. 

I  knew  why,  of  course.  The  com- 
pany was  building  up  its  radio  de- 
partment by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
he  was  terrifically  busy.  Once 
things  quieted  down,  and  Chet 
wasn't  working  at  such  high  ten- 
sion, I  told  myself,  things  would  be 


different.  We'd  be  married,  in  a  big 
church,  and  go  away  on  a  long  hon- 
eymoon that  would  make  up  for  all 
the  months  of  waiting. 

But  meanwhile  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
though  I  didn't  know  it,  I  was  miss- 
ing the  great  adventure  of  love  for 
which  I  was  ready. 

Then  I  met  Hal  Stevens. 

I  was  playing  accompaniments 
for  the  auditions  in  one  of  the  small 
rooms  for  Mr.  Higbie,  who  was  in- 
terviewing the  talent  that  morning. 
Things  were  just  routine  for  me  un- 
til Hal  Stevens  got  up  and  advanced 
to  the  piano  with  his  music. 

He  was  at  least  six  feet  tall,  with 
curly  black  hair.  There  was  both 
grace  and  power  in  his  movements, 
a  virile  set  to  his  jaw.  Chet  dropped 
into  the  studio  just  then,  but  he 
was  vague  and  shadowy  to  me.  I 
hardly  knew  he  was  there.  As  he 
handed  me  the  music,  his  hand 
grazed  mine.  I  felt  a  thrill,  one  that 
was  actually  painful  in  its  intensity, 
go  through  me  at  that  casual,  acci- 
dental touch. 

He  sang  "Danny  Deever"  and 
"Invictus."  He  had  a  rich,  baritone 
voice.  I  played  my  best  for  the  ac- 
companiments, for  instinctively  I 
hoped  his  audition  would  be  suc- 
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■  I  didn't  go  to  Hal's  first 
broadcast.  I  wanted  to  have 
his  voice  to  myself,  pretend 
he  was  singing  to  me  alone. 
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cessful.  But  Mr.  Higbie  said  merely, 
"Thank  you — we'll  let  you  know." 
That,  as  we  all  knew,  was  merely 
a  polite  way  of  saying,  "No." 

Hal  Stevens  took  it  standing  up. 
But  his  eyes  were  the  least  bit  rue- 
ful as  he  turned  to  me.  "I  want  to 
thank  you,  anyhow,"  he  said.  "No- 
body's ever  accompanied  me  the 
way  you  did." 

"Thanks,"  I  said. .  "Too  bad  we 
haven't  a  spot  for  you  right  now. 
But  try  us  later.  I  think  you've  got 
something." 

We  drifted  out  of  the  audition 
room  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
chatting.  I  felt  under  a  sort  of  spell. 
His  vitality,  his  magnetism  simply 
flooded  me.  His  speaking  voice 
thrilled  me  as  much  as  his  singing 
voice  had.  He  asked  me  to  lunch 
right  then  and  there.  I  found  my- 
self walking  out  of  the  building 
with  him. 

He  told  me  a  lot  about  himself 
at  lunch.  He  had  received  his  train- 
ing in  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
New  England.  He  felt  he  had  it  in 
him  to  make  good  in  a  very  big 
way. 

"All  I  want  is  the  breaks!"  he 
said.  "Just  one  good  break  and  the 
walls   of   Jericho   will   come   tum- 
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■  Always  she  had  the  courage  to 
do  what  she  wanted,  even  when 
ier  passion  for  Hal  meant  los- 
ing the  love  of  the  finest  man  she 
knew.  A  woman's  moving  con- 
fession of  the  choice  she  made 


THE  very  man  I  hurt  most  told 
me  I  had  courage  to  do  what 
I  did.  Maybe  he's  right.  But  I 
need  even  more  courage  now. 
I  need  it  to  fight  such  loneliness  and 
heartache  as  a  girl  rarely  has  to 
face. 

You  wouldn't  know  that  if  you 
saw  me  perhaps.  I  am  very  suc- 
cessful, as  the  world  measures 
success.  I  am  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most-in-demand  accompanists 
in  radio.  I  make  money,  I  live  well, 
I  have  friends — and  yet  it  requires 
more  courage  for  me  to  go  on  than 
for  anything  else  I  have  ever  done 
in  my  life. 

I  always  had  the  strength  to  do 
what  I  thought  was  right  for  my- 
self. It  was  courage,  I  suppose,  that 
made  me  leave  my  home  town  in 
Ohio  and  go  to  New  York  equipped 
with  just  a  hundred  dollars  and  a 
certain  ability  to  play  the  piano. 
Before  I  ran  through  my  money  I 
had  a  job — playing  accompaniments 
for  the  radio  department  of  the 
Deane  Advertising  Agency.  It  was 
only  a  part-time  job  at  first.  But  I 
worked  hard,  and  before  long  it  was 
permanent.  The  months  passed;  I 
became  their  head  accompanist  .  .  . 
and,  also,  I  became  the  fiancee  of 
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Chet  Barr,  one  of  the  company's  big 
executives. 

We  were  a  great  contrast,  Chet 
and  I.  He  was  tall,  slender,  with 
light-blue  eyes,  a  thin  mouth.  He 
was  quick  and  keen  and  very  am- 
bitious. Something — a  boyhood  of 
poverty,  perhaps — had  taught  him 
to  live  within  himself,  so  that  you 
were  always  conscious  of  his  re- 
serve, of  thoughts  that  he  would 
never  let  you  see.  I've  never  been 
like  that.  My  face  shows  every 
emotion  that  crosses  my  mind.  I'm 
impulsive  and  strong-willed,  and 
I've  never  learned  how  to  hide  what 
I'm  feeling. 

We  were  engaged,  yes  . . .  but  even 
then  I  realized,  dimly,  that  some- 
thing was  lacking  in  our  relation- 
ship. Chet  didn't  seem  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  set  a  date  for  the  wed- 
ding, for  one  thing.  He  was  con- 
tent to  drift  along,  taking  me  out 
to  dinner  frequently,  occasionally 
to  a  party. 

I  knew  why,  of  course.  The  com- 
pany was  building  up  its  radio  de- 
partment by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
he  was  terrifically  busy.  Once 
things  quieted  down,  and  Chet 
wasn't  working  at  such  high  ten- 
sion, I  told  myself,  things  would  be 


different.  We'd  be  married,  in  a  big 
church,  and  go  away  on  a  long  hon- 
eymoon that  would  make  up  for  all 
the  months  of  waiting. 

But  meanwhile  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
though  I  didn't  know  it,  I  was  miss- 
ing the  great  adventure  of  love  for 
which  I  was  ready. 

Then  I  met  Hal  Stevens. 

I  was  playing  accompaniments 
for  the  auditions  in  one  of  the  small 
rooms  for  Mr.  Higbie,  who  was  in- 
terviewing the  talent  that  morning. 
Things  were  just  routine  for  me  un- 
til Hal  Stevens  got  up  and  advanced 
to  the  piano  with  his  music. 

He  was  at  least  six  feet  tall,  with 
curly  black  hair.  There  was  both 
grace  and  power  in  his  movements, 
a  virile  set  to  his  jaw.  Chet  dropped 
into  the  studio  just  then,  but  he 
was  vague  and  shadowy  to  me.  I 
hardly  knew  he  was  there.  As  he 
handed  me  the  music,  his  hand 
grazed  mine.  I  felt  a  thrill,  one  that 
was  actually  painful  in  its  intensity, 
go  through  me  at  that  casual,  acci- 
dental touch. 

He  sang  "Danny  Deever"  and 
"Invictus."  He  had  a  rich,  baritone 
voice.  I  played  my  best  for  the  ac- 
companiments, for  instinctively  I 
hoped  his  audition  would  be  suc- 
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cessful.  But  Mr.  Higbie  said  merely, 
"Thank  you — we'll  let  you  know." 
That,  as  we  all  knew,  was  merely 
a  polite  way  of  saying,  "No." 

Hal  Stevens  took  it  standing  up. 
But  his  eyes  were  the  least  bit  rue- 
ful as  he  turned  to  me.  "I  want  to 
thank  you,  anyhow,"  he  said.  "No- 
body's ever  accompanied  me  the 
way  you  did." 

"Thanks,"  I  said.  "Too  bad  we 
haven't  a  spot  for  you  right  now. 
But  try  us  later.  I  think  you've  got 
something." 

We  drifted  out  of  the  audition 
room  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
chatting.  I  felt  under  a  sort  of  spell. 
His  vitality,  his  magnetism  simply 
flooded  me.  His  speaking  voice 
thrilled  me  as  much  as  his  singing 
v°ice  had.  He  asked  me  to  lunch 
"ght  then  and  there.  I  found  my- 
se»  walking  out  of  the  building 
with  him. 

He  told  me  a  lot  about  himself 
« lunch.  He  had  received  his  train- 
ee in  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
«ew  England.  He  felt  he  had  it  in 
■"'"  to  make  good  in  a  very  big 

."A1Jl  l  want  is   the  breaks!"  he 

wall'  Just  one  good  break  and  the 
wails  of  Jericho   will   come   tum- 
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bling  down  for  me."  He  smiled  at 
me.  "Not  that  I'm  complaining  of 
anything  today.  It  sure  was  a  swell 
break  that  brought  you  to  the  piano 
for  me." 

Impetuously  he  insisted  on  seeing 
me  again — that  very  evening.  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  I  was  an  engaged 
girl.  But  I  couldn't  somehow.  And 
as  I  didn't  wear  my  ring  during 
business  hours,  he  couldn't  tell 
from  that.  Besides,  I  think  I  really 
wanted  to,  so  I  said  yes. 

HE  took  me  to  a  concert  that 
evening.  Then  two  days  later 
it  was  lunch  again.  Then  he  asked 
me  to  go  to  a  music -store  with  him 
to  help  him  choose  some  new  songs. 
And  that  evening  it  was  dinner  in 
a  little  French  restaurant. 

After  dinner  he  said  he  wanted 
to  go  over  his  new  songs.  Would 
I  come  to  his  studio  and  try  them 
out  with  him?  I  hesitated.  A  voice 
deep  inside  me,  was  warning  me. 
But,  I  reasoned,  why  not?  What 
was  the  harm?     "All  right,"  I  said. 

His  studio  was  in  the  West  Thir- 
ties, four  nights  up  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned house.  It  was  a  curious  place, 
a  small  room  full  of  antique  fur- 
niture he  had  inherited.  There  was 
an  old  upright  piano  in  yellow 
wood,  some  fine  hooked  rugs  and, 
behind  a  screen,  a  gas  range  and 
shelves  for  food. 

"Living,  eating,  sleeping  and 
working — all  in  one  room!"  he 
laughed.  "But  I  won't  be  here  long. 
Just  give  me  one  big  break  and 
watch  me  travel!"  In  another  man 
it  might  have  seemed  conceit.  In 
Hal  it  merely  seemed  justifiable 
self-confidence.  Or  was  I  preju- 
diced? Was  I  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing he  said  because  every  min- 
ute I  was  with  him  I  felt  myself 
a  new  person,  alive  to  the  finger- 
tips? 

I  went  through  songs  with  him 
for  three  hours.  At  the  end,  exuber- 
ant and  excited,  he  gathered  me  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  me. 

My  response  to  his  warm,  eager 
lips  frightened  me.  It  was  then  I 
discovered  how  little  Chefs  kisses 
had  stirred  me.  The  vitality  of  Hal's 
kiss  made  my  heart  pulse  into  a 
high  rhythm  it  had  never  known 
before. 

I  broke  away,  hastily  said  good- 
night and  ran  down  the  stairs,  as  if 
I  were  running  from  some  danger. 

I  was  frightened — and  at  the 
same  time,  I  was  happy.  Happiness 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  ecstasy 
I  had  experienced  in  his  arms  dur- 
ing that  one  moment.  But  it  was 
wrong,  I  kept  telling  myself,  over 
and  over — wrong  to  be  so  happy  in 
the  embrace  of  any  other  man  but 
Chet  to  whom  I  was  engaged. 
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So  for  a  week  I  fought  against 
myself.  I  refused  to  see  Hal,  and 
talked  almost  coldly  to  him  on  the 
telephone.  I  made  every  possible 
opportunity  to  see  Chet.  I  did  re- 
spect and  like  him! — and  when  he 
took  me  to  a  big  formal  advertising 
club  dinner,  and  I  saw  the  respect 
and  deference  with  which  everyone 
treated  him,  my  heart  was  full  of 
admiration.    But  not  of  love. 

When    he   took    me    home,    that 
night,  I  asked  him  in.    I  made  some 
coffee.     I     talked     furiously,     and 
laughed    quickly    at    the    amusing 
things  he  said.  As  we  sat  before  my 
little  white  fireplace  I  kept 
thinking,   this  is  the  man  I 
love,  the  man  I  am  going  to 
marry. 

It  was  no  good.  I  saw 
things  plainly  when  Chet  had 
left  and  I  lay  in  my  bed, 
wide  awake,  my  thoughts 
racing.  He  was  not  the  man 
for  me.  I  hadn't  known 
what  love  was,  before  I  met  Hal. 
But  now  I  did,  and  it  was  not  love 
I  felt  for  Chet. 

Then  what  was  I  doing,  barring 
Hal  from  my  life?  Why  shouldn't 
I  see  him?  Hadn't  I  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  give  my  heart 
to  Chet — and  failed? 

So  Hal  and  I  started  seeing  each 
other  again.  Chet  had  gone  out  of 
town  and  I  did  not  miss  him.  Our 
relationship  seemed  more  and  more 
unreal.  Only  the  hours  I  spent  with 
Hal  seemed  to  be  part  of  ray  actual 
life.  I  knew  I  was  in  love  with  him 
now,  and  what  else  in  the  world 
mattered?  To  me,  who  had  never 
lacked  the  courage  to  follow  my  in- 
stinct wherever  it  led — nothing. 

Then  came  the  gay  little  party  he 
gave  at  his  tiny  studio.  After  his 
guests  left  that  spring  evening,  I 
remained  behind  to  help  him  clear 
away.  What  a  warm,  singing  feel- 
ing it  gave  me  merely  to  be  washing 
the  dishes,  running  the  old  carpet 
sweeper  over  the  rugs! 

"Now  don't  tell  me  you're  sleepy 
and  must  run  home!"  laughed  Hal 
when  the  work  was  finished. 

It  was  after  one.  "I  never  was 
more  wide  awake  in  my  life,"  I  said. 

"Then  sit  down  here  on  the  sofa. 
I'm  going  to  give  my  accompanist  a 
concert  all  by  myself,"  said  Hal. 

He  had  some  phonograph  records 
which  played  only  the  accompani- 
ments, the  vocal  line  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  user.  He  put  the  rec- 
ords on  one  after  the  other  on  his 
phonograph. 

He  sang  "Rolling  Down  to  Rio" 
and  the  Toreador's  Song  from  Car- 
men. Then  he  sang  a  plaintive  little 
French  ballad.  His  voice,  though 
vibrant  and  young,  seemed  to  ex- 
press all  the  frail  loveliness  of  a 


■  As  he   handed   me  the  music  his 
hand    grazed    mine.     I    felt   a   thril 
that  was   painful   in   its  intensity  go 
through  me  at  that  accidental  touch. 


vanished  time.  It  touched  me  to 
the  heart.  I  felt  a  choked,  a  tight 
sensation  in  my  throat.  He — he  was 
not  only  a  man,  but  a  real  artist. 
How  proud  I  was  of  him!  How  I 
loved  him  and  how  proud  I  was  of 
that  love  at  this  moment! 

His  voice  died  away.  The  accom- 
paniment ceased.  There  was  silence 
in  the  room.  Outside  too  there  was 
silence  in  the  heavy  spring  dark- 
ness. 

He  came  over  to  me.  He  took  my 
hands  in  his,  bent  and  kissed  them. 
They  trembled  in  his  grasp.  Then 
he  seated  himself  beside  me.  He 
held  me  close.  "Darling,  darling!" 
he  breathed.  "I  love  you!  I  want 
you!    I  adore  you!" 
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I  struggled,  but  weakly.  The 
thought  of  Chet  stabbed  me.  But 
— I  did  not  love  Chet.  I  knew  that 
perfectly  well  now.  I  loved  only  this 
man  whose  voice  had  sought  out  the 
innermost  depths  of  my  heart, 
whose  kisses  were  pleading,  coax- 
ing, storming  upon  my  lips.  Why 
should  I  hesitate  to  return  them? 

"I  love  you,  Hal!"  The  whispered 
words  came  from  me  without  my 
willing  them.  And  at  the  sound  of 
them  the  joy  in  my  heart  mounted 
and  mounted.  I  stopped  thinking, 
caring,  worrying.  I  let  the  tumult  of 
love  sweep  me  away  entirely  in  its 
flood. 

But  afterwards,  remorse  and 
shame  gave  me  no  rest.     True,  I 
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loved  Hal.  True,  I  had  no  feeling 
for  Chet.  But  just  the  same,  what 
had  I  done  to  Chet?  How  could  I 
face  him  now,  his  quiet  blue  eyes  so 
confident  of  me,  his  voice  always 
so  gentle  when  he  spoke  to  me,  his 
trusting  me  that  was  so  perfect? 

I  had  thought  the  conflict  in  me 
was  over.  I  found  it  had  just  begun. 
Again  I  cut  myself  off  from  Hal.  He 
sent  me  flowers,  notes  that  burned 
with  ardor.  He  telephoned  me  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  Stubbornly  I  de- 
clined to  see  him.  I  was  very  busy, 
I  said.  He  was  hurt,  then  angry.  He 
could  not  understand  my  conduct. 
He  knew  I  loved  him.  Why  on 
earth  had  I  broken  from  him  so  ab- 
ruptly?   What  was  the  mystery?    I 


answered  with  evasions,  hesitations, 
awkward  silences  on  the  phone. 

Finally,  after  torturing  myself 
and  Hal  for  over  a  week,  thankful 
only  that  Chet  had  not  yet  returned 
from  his  trip,  I  made  up  my  mind. 

I  would  break  off  my  engagement 
with  Chet.  That  would  not  erase  the 
memory  of  the  way  I  had  betrayed 
his  trust,  but  at  least  the  path  of 
my  future  would  be  clear.  Then 
conscience  could  no  longer  lay  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  joy  of  my  love 
for  Hal. 

Suddenly  at  ease  now,  the  next 
time  Hal  called  up  I  said  I  would 
see  him.  I  had  something  impor- 
tant to  say  to  him. 

We  dined  together.  Quietly  I  told 
him  I  was  engaged  to  Chet  Barr, 
and  that  now  I  had  decided  to 
break  the  engagement  just  as  soon 
as  I  could  see  Chet. 

I  was  touched  by  the  humility 
with  which  Hal  took  my  news.  He 
seemed  hardly  able  to  believe,  at 
first,  that  I  had  chosen  him  instead 
of  a  successful  man  like  Chet.  And 
even  after  I  had  told  him  again  and 
again  that  I  had  no  regrets,  he 
wouldn't  let  himself  be  convinced. 

"Don't  break  off  with  him, 
Diane,"  he  pleaded.  "At  least — not 
just  yet.  For  your  own  sake.  I — " 
His  eyes  dropped;  it  was  hard  for 
him,  I  knew,  to  make  the  admis- 
sion that  was  coming.  "I  talk  a  lot 
about  being  a  success.  But  I  may 
never  be.  I  may  never  be  able  to 
give  you  all  the  things  Chet  Barr 
could  give  you — all  the  things  you 
deserve.  And  I  won't  ask  you  to 
marry  me  when  I'm  able  to  offer 
you  so  little." 

"All  I  want  is  you — "  I  began,  but 
he  silenced  me  with  a  gesture. 

"That's  what  you  think  now.  But 
wait  a  while,  Diane.  Wait  until 
you're  sure,  before  you  throw  away 
your  chance  at  all  the  things  being 
Mrs.  Chet  Barr  would  bring  you. 
Please!  Give  yourself  time  to  know 
you  love  me — "  he  smiled  crook- 
edly— "enough  so  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  I'm  rich  or  poor." 

"I  know  now,"  I  said.  "And  I'll 
feel  so  much  better  about  it  all  if 
I  teU  Chet—" 

"Diane!"  White,  tense  lines  had 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.  "I'd  much  rather  you 
didn't." 

I  stared  at  him,  amazed  at  what 
I  could  see  was  real  anger,  and  he 
smiled,  relaxing  a  little.  "I'm 
sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  snap.  I 
suppose  I  take  the  fact  that  I 
haven't  any  money  a  little  too 
seriously.  But  it's  really  important 
to  me — I  want  you  to  be  sure  before 
you  do  anything  about  Barr:  You 
mustn't — "  His  voice  softened. 
"You     (Continued     on    page    65) 
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bling  down  for  me."  He  smiled  at 
me  "Not  that  I'm  complaining  of 
anything  today.  It  sure  was  a  swell 
break  that  brought  you  to  the  piano 
for  me." 

Impetuously  he  insisted  on  seeing 
me  again— that  very  evening.  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  I  was  an  engaged 
girl.  But  I  couldn't  somehow.  And 
as  I  didn't  wear  my  ring  during 
business  hours,  he  couldn't  tell 
from  that.  Besides,  I  think  I  really 
wanted  to,  so  I  said  yes. 

HE  took  me  to  a  concert  that 
evening.  Then  two  days  later 
it  was  lunch  again.  Then  he  asked 
me  to  go  to  a  music-store  with  him 
to  help  him  choose  some  new  songs. 
And  that  evening  it  was  dinner  in 
a  little  French  restaurant. 

After  dinner  he  said  he  wanted 
to  go  over  his  new  songs.  Would 
I  come  to  his  studio  and  try  them 
out  with  him?  I  hesitated.  A  voice 
deep  inside  me,  was  warning  me. 
But,  I  reasoned,  why  not?  What 
was  the  harm?     "All  right,"  I  said. 

His  studio  was  in  the  West  Thir- 
ties, four  nights  up  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned house.  It  was  a  curious  place, 
a  small  room  full  of  antique  fur- 
niture he  had  inherited.  There  was 
an  old  upright  piano  in  yellow 
wood,  some  fine  hooked  rugs  and, 
behind  a  screen,  a  gas  range  and 
shelves  for  food. 

"Living,  eating,  sleeping  and 
working — all  in  one  room!"  he 
laughed.  "But  I  won't  be  here  long. 
Just  give  me  one  big  break  and 
watch  me  travel!"  In  another  man 
it  might  have  seemed  conceit.  In 
Hal  it  merely  seemed  justifiable 
self-confidence.  Or  was  I  preju- 
diced? Was  I  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing he  said  because  every  min- 
ute I  was  with  him  I  felt  myself 
a  new  person,  alive  to  the  finger- 
tips? 

I  went  through  songs  with  him 
for  three  hours.  At  the  end,  exuber- 
ant and  excited,  he  gathered  me  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  me. 

My  response  to  his  warm,  eager 
lips  frightened  me.  It  was  then  I 
discovered  how  little  Chefs  kisses 
had  stirred  me.  The  vitality  of  Hal's 
kiss  made  my  heart  pulse  into  a 
high  rhythm  it  had  never  known 
before. 

I  broke  away,  hastily  said  good- 
night and  ran  down  the  stairs,  as  if 
I  were  running  from  some  danger. 

I  was  frightened — and  at  the 
same  time,  I  was  happy.  Happiness 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  ecstasy 
I  had  experienced  in  his  arms  dur- 
ing that  one  moment.  But  it  was 
wrong,  I  kept  telling  myself,  over 
and  over — wrong  to  be  so  happy  in 
the  embrace  of  any  other  man  but 
Chet  to  whom  I  was  engaged. 
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So  for  a  week  I  fought  against 
myself.  I  refused  to  see  Hal,  and 
talked  almost  coldly  to  him  on  the 
telephone.  I  made  every  possible 
opportunity  to  see  Chet.  I  did  re- 
spect and  like  him!— and  when  he 
took  me  to  a  big  formal  advertising 
club  dinner,  and  I  saw  the  respect 
and  deference  with  which  everyone 
treated  him,  my  heart  was  full  of 
admiration.    But  not  of  love. 

When    he   took    me    home,    that 
night,  I  asked  him  in.    I  made  some 
coffee      I     talked     furiously,     and 
laughed    quickly    at    the    amusing 
things  he  said.  As  we  sat  before  my 
little  white  fireplace  I  kept 
thinking,   this  is  the  man  I 
love,  the  man  I  am  going  to 
marry. 

It  was  no  good.  I  saw 
things  plainly  when  Chet  had 
left  and  I  lay  in  my  bed, 
wide  awake,  my  thoughts 
racing.  He  was  not  the  man 
for  me.  I  hadn't  known 
what  love  was,  before  I  met  Hal. 
But  now  I  did,  and  it  was  not  love 
I  felt  for  Chet. 

Then  what  was  I  doing,  barring 
Hal  from  my  life?  Why  shouldn't 
I  see  him?  Hadn't  I  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  give  my  heart 
to  Chet— and  failed? 

So  Hal  and  I  started  seeing  each 
other  again.  Chet  had  gone  out  of 
town  and  I  did  not  miss  him.  Our 
relationship  seemed  more  and  more 
unreal.  Only  the  hours  I  spent  with 
Hal  seemed  to  be  part  of  my  actual 
life.  I  knew  I  was  in  love  with  him 
now,  and  what  else  in  the  world 
mattered?  To  me,  who  had  never 
lacked  the  courage  to  follow  my  in- 
stinct wherever  it  led — nothing. 

Then  came  the  gay  little  party  he 
gave  at  his  tiny  studio.  After  his 
guests  left  that  spring  evening,  I 
remained  behind  to  help  him  clear 
away.  What  a  warm,  singing  feel- 
ing it  gave  me  merely  to  be  washing 
the  dishes,  running  the  old  carpet 
sweeper  over  the  rugs! 

"Now  don't  tell  me  you're  sleepy 
and  must  run  home!"  laughed  Hal 
when  the  work  was  finished. 

It  was  after  one.  "I  never  was 
more  wide  awake  in  my  life,"  I  said. 

"Then  sit  down  here  on  the  sofa. 
I'm  going  to  give  my  accompanist  a 
concert  all  by  myself,"  said  Hal. 

He  had  some  phonograph  records 
which  played  only  the  accompani- 
ments, the  vocal  line  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  user.  He  put  the  rec- 
ords on  one  after  the  other  on  his 
phonograph. 

He  sang  "Rolling  Down  to  Rio" 
and  the  Toreador's  Song  from  Car- 
men. Then  he  sang  a  plaintive  little 
French  ballad.  His  voice,  though 
vibrant  and  young,  seemed  to  ex- 
press all  the  frail  loveliness  of  a 


■  As  he  handed  me  the  music  his 
hand  grazed  mine.  I  felt  a  thrill 
that  was  painful  in  its  intensity  go 
through  me  at  that  accidental  touch. 

vanished  time.  It  touched  me  to 
the  heart.  I  felt  a  choked,  a  tight 
sensation  in  my  throat.  He — he  was 
not  only  a  man,  but  a  real  artist. 
How  proud  I  was  of  him!  How  I 
loved  him  and  how  proud  I  was  of 
that  love  at  this  moment! 

His  voice  died  away.  The  accom- 
paniment ceased.  There  was  silence 
in  the  room.  Outside  too  there  was 
silence  in  the  heavy  spring  dark- 
ness. 

He  came  over  to  me.  He  took  my 
hands  in  his,  bent  and  kissed  them. 
They  trembled  in  his  grasp.  Then 
he  seated  himself  beside  me.  He 
held  me  close.  "Darling,  darling- 
he  breathed.  "I  love  you!  I  want 
you!    I  adore  you!" 
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I  struggled,  but  weakly.  The 
thought  of  Chet  stabbed  me.  But 
—I  did  not  love  Chet.  I  knew  that 
Perfectly  well  now.  I  loved  only  this 
man  whose  voice  had  sought  out  the 
innermost  depths  of  my  heart, 
whose  kisses  were  pleading,  coax- 
'"5,  storming  upon  my  lips.  Why 
should  I  hesitate  to  return  them? 

"I  love  you,  Hal!"  The  whispered 
w°rds  came  from  me  without  my 
"'ling  them.  And  at  the  sound  of 
'hem  the  joy  in  my  heart  mounted 
™  mounted.  I  stopped  thinking, 
fa«ng,  worrying.  I  let  the  tumult  of 


love 


flood. 


sweep  me  away  entirely  in  its 


fit    afterwards,     remorse     and 
■e  gave  me  no  rest.     True,  I 
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loved  Hal.  True,  I  had  no  feeling 
for  Chet.  But  just  the  same,  what 
had  I  done  to  Chet?  How  could  I 
face  him  now,  his  quiet  blue  eyes  so 
confident  of  me,  his  voice  always 
so  gentle  when  he  spoke  to  me,  his 
trusting  me  that  was  so  perfect? 

I  had  thought  the  conflict  in  me 
was  over.  I  found  it  had  just  begun. 
Again  I  cut  myself  off  from  Hal.  He 
sent  me  flowers,  notes  that  burned 
with  ardor.  He  telephoned  me  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  Stubbornly  I  de- 
clined to  see  him.  I  was  very  busy, 
I  said.  He  was  hurt,  then  angry  He 
could  not  understand  my  conduct. 
He  knew  I  loved  him.  Why  on 
earth  had  I  broken  from  him  so  ab- 
ruptly?   What  was  the  mystery?    I 


answered  with  evasions,  hesitations 
awkward  silences  on  the  phone 

Finally,  after  torturing  myself 
and  Hal  for  over  a  week,  thankful 
only  that  Chet  had  not  yet  returned 
from  his  trip,  I  made  up  my  mind. 
I  would  break  off  my  engagement 
with  Chet.  That  would  not  erase  the 
memory  of  the  way  I  had  betrayed 
his  trust,  but  at  least  the  path  of 
my  future  would  be  clear.  Then 
conscience  could  no  longer  lay  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  joy  of  my  love 
for  Hal. 

Suddenly  at  ease  now,  the  next 
time  Hal  called  up  I  said  I  would 
see  him.  I  had  something  impor- 
tant to  say  to  him. 

We  dined  together.  Quietly  I  told 
him  I  was  engaged  to  Chet  Barr, 
and  that  now  I  had  decided  to 
break  the  engagement  just  as  soon 
as  I  could  see  Chet. 

I  was  touched  by  the  humility 
with  which  Hal  took  my  news.  He 
seemed  hardly  able  to  believe,  at 
first,  that  I  had  chosen  him  instead 
of  a  successful  man  like  Chet.  And 
even  after  I  had  told  him  again  and 
again  that  I  had  no  regrets,  he 
wouldn't  let  himself  be  convinced. 

"Don't  break  off  with  him, 
Diane,"  he  pleaded.  "At  least — not 
just  yet.  For  your  own  sake.  I — " 
His  eyes  dropped;  it  was  hard  for 
him,  I  knew,  to  make  the  admis- 
sion that  was  coming.  "I  talk  a  lot 
about  being  a  success.  But  I  may 
never  be.  I  may  never  be  able  to 
give  you  all  the  things  Chet  Barr 
could  give  you — all  the  things  you 
deserve.  And  I  won't  ask  you  to 
marry  me  when  I'm  able  to  offer 
you  so  little." 

"All  I  want  is  you — "  I  began,  but 
he  silenced  me  with  a  gesture. 

"That's  what  you  think  now.  But 
wait  a  while,  Diane.  Wait  until 
you're  sure,  before  you  throw  away 
your  chance  at  all  the  things  being 
Mrs.  Chet  Barr  would  bring  you. 
Please!  Give  yourself  time  to  know 
you  love  me — "  he  smiled  crook- 
edly— "enough  so  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  I'm  rich  or  poor." 

"I  know  now,"  I  said.  "And  I'll 
feel  so  much  better  about  it  all  if 
I  tell  Chet—" 

"Diane!"  White,  tense  lines  had 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.  "I'd  much  rather  you 
didn't." 

I  stared  at  him,  amazed  at  what 
I  could  see  was  real  anger,  and  he 
smiled,  relaxing  a  little.  "I'm 
sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to  snap.  I 
suppose  I  take  the  fact  that  I 
haven't  any  money  a  little  too 
seriously.  But  it's  really  important 
t0  me — I  want  you  to  be  sure  before 
you  do  anything  about  Barr.  You 
mustn't—"  His  voice  softened. 
"You  (Continued  on  page  65) 
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■  The  glittering  diamond  which  had  brought  such 
disaster  was  at  last  lying  safe  in  their  hands, 
bringing  a  promise  of  happiness  to  Page  and  Lynn 
that  only  comes  to  young  people  forever  in  love 


ouse 


■  "I've  loved  you  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, Lynn,'  Page  said  seriously, 
sudden   tears    in    her    smiling    eyes. 


een 


yVc 


oms 


SHE  lay  on  the  sun-washed 
bracken  of  the  rocks  sleepily, 
idly,  staring  at  the  blue  sea 
upon  which  light  was  shining  at 
last,  and  into  whose  long  white 
blackness  color  and  form  had  come. 
With  the  first  light  she  and  Barnes 
had  gone  about  to  the  eastern  face 
of  the  rock,  had  sat  there  waiting 
and  watching  for  the  faintest  sign 
of  life  on  the  shore,  that  they  might 
begin  their  calling  and  signalling. 
They  had  lighted  a  brush  fire;  the 
smoke  of  it  went  straight  up  into 
the  clear  blue  air.  Surely,  surely 
anyone  seeing  that  fire  would  sense 
that  some  one  was  in  trouble,  out 
on  the  Rock! 

Barnes  came  to  join  her,  throw- 
ing himself  down  on  the  sparse 
chaparral  and  falling  as  she  had 
into  a  daydream  that  was  part 
weakness  and  part  hunger  and 
silent  largely  because  the  two  had 
said  so  many  things  to  each  other 
so  many  times. 

"Lynn  asleep?"  he  presently  said. 

"Yes."  Page  looked  away  and  he 
saw  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "It 
isn't  hurting  him  so  much  now," 
she  said.  "He'll  just  sleep  that  way 
until  he — doesn't  wake  up!" 

"He's  got  a  lot  more  strength  than 
you  think,  Page." 

"I  know.  But  nobody  could  fight 
that." 

There  was  another  silence.  After 
awhile  Page  broke  it. 

"They'll  find  us  some  day,  and 
the  grill,  and  the  blanket,  and  think 
that  we  picnicked  here,  and  that 
our  boat  was  carried  away." 

"Listen,  that's  no  way  to  talk! 
We'll  get  out  of  this." 

"Well,  I  think  we  will.  But  if  we 
don't —  Do  you  suppose  they've  all 
gone  away  from  Mystery  House?" 

"I  think  so.  They  probably  got 
right  out.  Probably  they'll  split; 
they  won't  want  to  be  identified. 
The  old  woman  will  go  east  and  live 
somewhere;  Harwood  will  go  back 
to  China — " 

"I've  thought  it  all  out,"  Page 
said,  in  a  long  silence.  "Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast  probably  was  ill,  perhaps 
dying,  and  Trudy  Mockbee  was 
thinking  about  the  money.  Flora 
came  on  to  join  her  mother,   and 


either  the  mother  had  a  plan  to  kill 
the  old  lady,  or  they  thought  of  it 
together.  I  think  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast — I  mean  my  Mrs.  Prendergast! 
— did  it  alone!  She  promised  Flora 
money  and  Europe  and  everything 
poor  Flora's  been  starving  for,  if 
she  would  keep  her  mouth  shut. 
And  of  course  she  is  Flora's  mother. 
Any  woman  would  stand  by  her 
mother. 

"Then  Lynn  showed  up,  just  at 
the  end,  and  got  in  to  see  his  grand- 
mother, who  told  him  she  was  dy- 
ing and  put  the  diamond  into  his 
care.  That  upset  all  Trudy  Mock- 
bee's  plans,  and  except  for  his 
being  ill  with  some  sort  of  oriental 
fever,  she  probably  would  have 
given  up  the  whole  thing,  perhaps 
kept  the  old  woman  alive.  But  the 
doctor  said  Lynn  was  dying,  and 
two  of  the  Chinese,  a  boy  and  an 
old  man,  actually  did  die,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Lynn  never  would  live 
to  expose  her.  And  right  in  there 
Rand  came  along,  broke,  and  with 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  Chinese  poisons 
left  to  show  for  all  his  years  of 
work,  and  he  fitted  right  in,  to  play 
her  game  for  her,  manage  the  Chi- 
nese, fall  in  love  with  Flora,  or  let' 
her  fall  in  love  with  him,  which 
was  the  one  way  of  shutting  up 
Flora,  and  keep  Lynn  doped.  There's 
no  question  that  the  'tonic'  was 
some  Chinese  drug  that  confused 
his  mind,  especially  as  he  was  just 
convalescing  after  a  terrible  illness. 

"And  then  I  came  into  the  picture 
as  a  nurse." 

Page  fell  silent.  The  sun  strength- 
ened and  glittered  on  the  sea,  and 
shadows  from  the  upsweep  of  the 
Rock  and  from  the  gnarled  trees 
that  clung  to  it  precariously  fell 
softly  on  the  boulders  and  sea 
grasses  and  shrubs  that  descended 
to  the  blue  water. 

"The  diamond,"  Page  said 
dreamily,  after  awhile,  "is  three 
steps  down  the  terrace  from  the  sec- 
ond level.  You  must  sit  down  there 
on  the  step  and  let  your  hand  fall 
naturally  on  the  garden  bed  beside 
it.  There's  a  stain  like  white  plaster 
on  one  of  the  bricks  where  the  lime 
has  streaked  it,  and  right  in  a  line 
with  it,  you  put  your  finger  straight 


down,   and  you  will  touch  cotton, 
and  the  diamond  is  in  the  cotton." 

"While  we're  talking,"  Barnes 
said,  "there's  something  I  want  to 
say — two  things;  if  we  get  out  of 
this,  we  can  discuss  it  again.  But 
if  we  don't,  and — anything  hap- 
pens to  you,  which  I  don't  believe, 
I'm  going  to  write  the  whole  story 
and  leave  it  in  the  cave.  We  have 
to.  It'll  be  murder  then,  and  Flora 
ought  to  be  taken  up  before  she 
gets  in  any  deeper.  I  don't  know 
what  charges  they  could  bring 
against  Harwood.  Drugging  a  sick 
boy  isn't  definable  exactly,  when 
the  man  who  does  it  is  a  research 
man  and  has  taken  his  M.D.;  even 
if  they  prove  murder  against  'Mrs. 
Prendergast'  they  couldn't  hold  him 
as  an  accessory.  He  wasn't  here. 
Well,  that's  that." 

"Barnes,  they  might  come  out 
here  and  clear  up  all  traces  of  our 
having  been  here,  and  destroy  the 
paper." 

"They  might,  of  course.  But  we 
couldn't  help  that.  Now  about  the 
second  thing.  If  this  sunshine  holds, 
and  these  waves  go  down — and 
they're  going  down  now — you  and 
I  might  make  a  break  for  the  shore. 
If  they're  there,  Rand  and  the  wo- 
men I  mean,  they  might  shoot  at 
us;  they're  desperate  now.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  chance  it — some 
time  today  while  there's  light,  if  the 
sea  quiets  down." 

"We  couldn't  make  it,  and  you 
know  it." 

"Perhaps  not.  That's  what  I  want 
you  to  consider." 

"Life  is  sweet.  I  don't  want  to 
risk  it  yet.  Let's  wait  until  tomor.- 
row  anyway." 

"Tomorrow — "  Barnes  began, 
with  a  jerk  of  his  head  toward  the 
cave. 

"I  don't  think  anything  would — 
be  in  time  now,"  Page  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "The  fever  is  burning 
him  away.    He's  so  weak!" 

"You  love  him,  don't  you?" 

She  moved  her  sunken  eyes  to  his 
face. 

"The  way  a  woman  loves  a  man," 
she  said. 

"And  I  love  you  that  way." 

"I  know.   (Continued  on  page  56) 
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■  The  glittering  diamond  which  had  brought  such 
disaster  was  at  last  lying  safe  in  their  hands, 
bringing  a  promise  of  happiness  to  Page  and  Lynn 
that  only  comes  to  young  people  forever  in  love 


5 


trg  lay  on  the  sun-washed 
bracken  of  the  rocks  sleepily, 
idly,   staring  at   the   blue   sea 

on  which  light  was  shining  at 
j*j  and  into  whose  long  white 
blackness  color  and  form  had  come. 
With  the  first  light  she  and  Barnes 
had  gone  about  to  the  eastern  face 
f  the  rock,  had  sat  there  waiting 
°d  watching  for  the  faintest  sign 
0f  life  on  the  shore,  that  they  might 
begin  their  calling  and  signalling. 
They  had  lighted  a  brush  fire;  the 
smoke  of  it  went  straight  up  into 
the  clear  blue  air.  Surely,  surely 
anyone  seeing  that  fire  would  sense 
that  some  one  was  in  trouble,  out 
on  the  Rock! 

Barnes  came  to  join  her,  throw- 
ing himself  down  on  the  sparse 
chaparral  and  falling  as  she  had 
into  a  daydream  that  was  part 
weakness  and  part  hunger  and 
silent  largely  because  the  two  had 
said  so  many  things  to  each  other 
so  many  times. 

"Lynn  asleep?"  he  presently  said. 

"Yes."  Page  looked  away  and  he 
saw  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "It 
isn't  hurting  him  so  much  now," 
she  said.  "He'll  just  sleep  that  way 
until  he — doesn't  wake  up!" 

"He's  got  a  lot  more  strength  than 
you  think,  Page." 

"I  know.  But  nobody  could  fight 
that." 

There  was  another  silence.  After 
awhile  Page  broke  it. 

"They'll  find  us  some  day,  and 
the  grill,  and  the  blanket,  and  think 
that  we  picnicked  here,  and  that 
our  boat  was  carried  away." 

"Listen,  that's  no  way  to  talk! 
We'll  get  out  of  this." 

"Well,  I  think  we  will.  But  if  we 
don't — ■  Do  you  suppose  they've  all 
gone  away  from  Mystery  House?" 

"I  think  so.  They  probably  got 
right  out.  Probably  they'll  split; 
they  won't  want  to  be  identified. 
The  old  woman  will  go  east  and  live 
somewhere;  Harwood  will  go  back 
to  China — " 

"I've  thought  it  all  out,"  Page 
said,  in  a  long  silence.  "Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast probably  was  ill,  perhaps 
dying,  and  Trudy  Mockbee  was 
thinking  about  the  money.  Flora 
came  on  to  join  her  mother,   and 


either  the  mother  had  a  plan  to  kill 
he  old  lady,  or  they  thought  of  it 
together.  I  think  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast—I  mean  my  Mrs.  Prendergast! 
—did  it  alone!  She  promised  Flora 
money  and  Europe  and  everything 
poor  Flora's  been  starving  for  if 
she  would  keep  her  mouth  shut 
And  of  course  she  is  Flora's  mother 
Any  woman  would  stand  by  her 
mother. 

"Then  Lynn  showed  up,  just  at 
the  end,  and  got  in  to  see  his  grand- 
mother, who  told  him  she  was  dy- 
ing and  put  the  diamond  into  his 
care.  That  upset  all  Trudy  Mock- 
bee's  plans,  and  except  for  his 
being  ill  with  some  sort  of  oriental 
fever,  she  probably  would  have 
given  up  the  whole  thing,  perhaps 
kept  the  old  woman  alive.  But  the 
doctor  said  Lynn  was  dying,  and 
two  of  the  Chinese,  a  boy  and  an 
old  man,  actually  did  die,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Lynn  never  would  live 
to  expose  her.  And  right  in  there 
Rand  came  along,  broke,  and  with 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  Chinese  poisons 
left  to  show  for  all  his  years  of 
work,  and  he  fitted  right  in,  to  play 
her  game  for  her,  manage  the  Chi- 
nese, fall  in  love  with  Flora,  or  let' 
her  fall  in  love  with  him,  which 
was  the  one  way  of  shutting  up 
Flora,  and  keep  Lynn  doped.  There's 
no  question  that  the  'tonic'  was 
some  Chinese  drug  that  confused 
his  mind,  especially  as  he  was  just 
convalescing  after  a  terrible  illness. 

"And  then  I  came  into  the  picture 
as  a  nurse." 

Page  fell  silent.  The  sun  strength- 
ened and  glittered  on  the  sea,  and 
shadows  from  the  upsweep  of  the 
Rock  and  from  the  gnarled  trees 
that  clung  to  it  precariously  fell 
softly  on  the  boulders  and  sea 
grasses  and  shrubs  that  descended 
to  the  blue  water. 

"The  diamond,"  Page  said 
dreamily,  after  awhile,  "is  three 
steps  down  the  terrace  from  the  sec- 
ond level.  You  must  sit  down  there 
on  the  step  and  let  your  hand  fall 
naturally  on  the  garden  bed  beside 
it.  There's  a  stain  like  white  plaster 
on  one  of  the  bricks  where  the  lime 
has  streaked  it,  and  right  in  a  line 
with  it,  you  put  your  finger  straight 


down,  and  you  will  touch  cotton, 
and  the  diamond  is  in  the  cotton." 

"While  we're  talking,"  Barnes 
said,  "there's  something  I  want  to 
say — two  things;  if  we  get  out  of 
this,  we  can  discuss  it  again.  But 
if  we  don't,  and — anything  hap- 
pens to  you,  which  I  don't  believe, 
I'm  going  to  write  the  whole  story 
and  leave  it  in  the  cave.  We  have 
to.  It'll  be  murder  then,  and  Flora 
ought  to  be  taken  up  before  she 
gets  in  any  deeper.  I  don't  know 
what  charges  they  could  bring 
against  Harwood.  Drugging  a  sick 
boy  isn't  definable  exactly,  when 
the  man  who  does  it  is  a  research 
man  and  has  taken  his  M.D.;  even 
if  they  prove  murder  against  'Mrs. 
Prendergast'  they  couldn't  hold  him 
as  an  accessory.  He  wasn't  here. 
Well,  that's  that." 

"Barnes,  they  might  come  out 
here  and  clear  up  all  traces  of  our 
having  been  here,  and  destroy  the 
paper." 

"They  might,  of  course.  But  we 
couldn't  help  that.  Now  about  the 
second  thing.  If  this  sunshine  holds, 
and  these  waves  go  down — and 
they're  going  down  now — you  and 
I  might  make  a  break  for  the  shore. 
If  they're  there,  Rand  and  the  wo- 
men I  mean,  they  might  shoot  at 
us;  they're  desperate  now.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  chance  it — some 
time  today  while  there's  light,  if  the 
sea  quiets  down." 

"We  couldn't  make  it,  and  you 
know  it." 

"Perhaps  not.  That's  what  I  want 
you  to  consider." 

"Life  is  sweet.  I  don't  want  to 
risk  it  yet.  Let's  wait  until  tomor- 
row anyway." 

"Tomorrow — "  Barnes  began, 
with  a  jerk  of  his  head  toward  the 
cave. 

"I  don't  think  anything  would — 
be  in  time  now,"  Page  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "The  fever  is  burning 
him  away.    He's  so  weak!" 

"You  love  him,  don't  ypu?" 

She  moved  her  sunken  eyes  to  his 
face. 

"The  way  a  woman  loves  a  man," 
she  said. 

"And  I  love  you  that  way." 

"I  know.   (Continued  on  page  56) 


■  "I've  loved  you  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, Lynn,'  Page  said  seriously, 
sudden   tears    in    her    smiling    eyes. 
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8Y  HATS  SMITH 

Radio   Mirror's   Food    Counselor 


Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  daily 
talks  over  CBS  at  12  noon, 
E.S.T.,  and  her  Friday  night  va- 
riety show  at  8:00  on  CBS,  both 
sponsored  by  General   Foods. 


WITH  all  the  talk  about 
patriotism  and  hang- 
ing on  to  our  Amer- 
ican customs  and  ideals,  I 
believe  this  month  is  a  good 
time  to  talk  about  a  typical 
American    dish — hash! 

Now  I  know  lots  of  people 
think  hash  is  just  thrown 
together  to  save  time  and 
money  and  use  up  all  the 
odds  and  ends  that  collect  in  our 
refrigerators.  It's  true  of  course  that 
hash  is  economical  since  it  utilizes 
leftovers  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted,  but  it's  equally  true  that 
when  properly  made  there  is  noth- 
ing better.  A  whole  meal  can  be 
planned  with  hash  as  the  main  in- 
gredient. If  you  will  select  one  of 
the  following  menus  for  tonight's 
dinner  I'm  sure  you  will  receive 
your  family's  compliments. 
I 

Corned  Beef  Hash 

Baked  Tomatoes 

Cole  Slaw 

Cornbread 

Baked  Apples 

II 

Lamb  Hash* 

Glazed  Carrots  and  Pineapple* 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad 

Raisin  Bread  Pudding 

III 

Smoked  Tongue  Hash* 

Fresh  Spinach  Peas 

Hearts  of  Lettuce  Salad 

Banana  Cake  with  Butterscotch  Sauce* 


■  A  Sunday  breakfast  treat — 
hash  on  a  fresh  roll,  topped 
off  with  a  poached  egg.  Left, 
a  pleasing  way  to  serve  hash 
glass     baking     dish. 


*Recipe  Herewith 

In  general  the  directions  for  mak- 
ing hash  are  the  same;  that  is,  you 
run  the  ingredients  through  the 
food  chopper  (if  you  prefer  moist 
hash  use  the  fine  knife,  otherwise 
the  medium),  add  the  dry  season- 
ings and  mix  well,  adding  the  liquid 
(or  beaten  egg,  in  one  recipe)  last. 
You   have   your   choice   of  cooking 
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the  mixture  on  top  of  the  stove  or 
in  the  oven.  I  suggest  baked  hash 
for  this  month's  menus  since  you 
will  need  a  moderate  oven  for  all 
these  and  if  the  hash  gets  too  dry 
baste  with  equal  portions  of  hot 
water  and  melted  butter.  Half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  is  the 
baking  time  for  all  these  recipes. 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredi- 
ents for  hash  vary  as  the  following 
recipes  show,  but  remember  that  all 
measurements  by  cup  refer  to  the 
ingredients  after  chopping. 

Lamb  Hash 

1  cup  cooked  lamb 

2  cups  boiled  potatoes 
1  medium  onion 

1  small  green  pepper,  minced 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
V4  cup  milk 

Sri     .ed  Tongue  Hash 

1  cup  smoked  tongue 
1  cup  boiled  potatoes 

1  small  onion 

2  tbls.  minced  parsley 
1  egg,  beaten 

This  is  best  made  of  the  heavy 
butt  end  of  the  tongue  which 
usually  is  not  brought  to  the  table. 
No  seasonings  are  included,  since 
the  tongue  itself  is  so  spicy,  but  ad- 
ditional pepper  may  be  included. 

For  variety,  bake  the  hash  in  a 
well  buttered  ring  mold  placed  in 
a  pan  of  water.    When  the  hash  is 


is     in 


done,  turn  it  onto  a  platter  and  fill 
the  center  with  buttered  noodles 
garnished  with  chopped  Brazil  nuts. 
Another  variation  is  to  break  eggs, 
one  or  two  per  serving  as  desired, 
over  the  top  of  the  hash  when  it 
is  almost  done,  then  return  the  dish 
to  the  oven  untiLthe  eggs  are  set. 

I  don't  believe  you  will  have  a 
scrap  of  hash  left  over — but  if  you 
do,  here's  a  hint  for  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfast.  Cut  fresh  rolls  part 
way  through,  spread  open  and  but- 
ter liberally.  Place  a  portion  of 
hash  in  the  center  and  brown  be- 
neath the  broiler  flame.  Top  with 
a  poached  egg  and  serve  at  once. 

You  wouldn't  think  that  glazed 
carrots  and  pineapple  slices  have 
much  in  common,  but  they  have; 
they  both  rely  for  their  success  on 
light  corn  syrup.  Syrup  combines 
just  as  perfectly  with  Vegetables 
and  fruits  as  it  does  with  waffles 
and  pancakes,  giving  them  just  the 
necessary  sweetness.  Corn  syrup  is 
important  from  a  health  standpoint 
too,  since  it  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  dextrose  which,  as  you 
know,  creates  the  extra  energy  we 
all  need  during  the  winter. 

Glazed  carrots  and  pineapple 
slices  and  banana  cake  with  but- 
terscotch sauce  are  favorite  dishes 
at  all  the  Schrafft  Restaurants  here 
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AMERICAN  DISH 


■  The  family  will  never  recog- 
nize this  hash,  dressed  up 
in  a  ring  form  with  center 
filled  with  buttered  noodles 
and    chopped    Brazil    nuts. 


■  Glazed  carrots  and  pineapple 
slices  (right),  and  banana 
cake  with  butterscotch  sauce 
(above),  are  attractive  side 
dishes    for    your    hash    dinner. 


in  New  York  City. 

Glazed  Carrots  and  Pineapple 

1  bunch  carrots 

1  medium  can  sliced  pineapple 
Vz  cup  corn  syrup 

2  tbls.  melted  butter 

Scrape  carrots  and  cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  for  ten  minutes.  Drain 
pineapple  and  place  in  center  of 
shallow  baking  pan  which  has  been 
well  buttered.  Drain  carrots  and 
arrange  around  pineapple  slices. 
Pour  on  sauce  made  of  the  syrup 
and  melted  butter  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  until  carrots  are  tender 
and  sauce  begins  to  candy. 
Banana  Cake  with  Butterscotch  Sauce 

Use  any  desired  white  cake  batter 
for  the  dough.  Arrange  sliced  ba- 
nanas in  well  buttered  square  cake 
pan,  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  and 
pour  on  the  batter.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven.  Cut  into  squares  and 
pour  on  butterscotch  sauce,  topping 
each  serving  with  whipped  cream. 

Butterscotch  Sauce 

%  cup  corn  syrup 
1%  cup  medium  brown  sugar 
4  tbls.  butter 
%  cup  water 
Yt  tsp.  vanilla 
6  tbls.  heavy  cream 

Combine  syrup,  sugar,  butter  and 
water  and  boil  together  until  sauce 
reaches  heavy  syrup  consistency. 
Cool  and  add  vanilla  and  cream. 

MABCH,   1941 
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HERE'S  a  trick  to  make  you  and 
your  guests  forget  that  the 
thermometer  is  hovering  around 
zero,  one  which  will  hit  the  spot 
after  a  skating  or  skiing  jaunt.  It's 
tea  in  a  new  style,  piping  hot  and 
pungent,  with  a  spicy  aroma  that 
tells  you  in  advance  how  good  it 
will  be. 

To  each  cup  of  hot  tea  prepared 
in  the  customary  way,  add  a  tea- 
spoon and  a  half  of  sugar  and  a 
thick  slice  of  lemon  stuck  with 
whole  cloves.  Instead  of  spoons  use 


muddling  sticks — which  are  really 
sticks  of  cinnamon. 

As  pictured  here,  the  tea  has 
been  prepared  in  quantity  and 
placed  in  a  heat  proof  glass  punch 
bowl  which  rests  on  a  glass  teapot 
warmer  guaranteed  to  keep  the 
grog  hot  without  boiling. 

For  less  formal  occasions,  an 
earthenware  bowl  and  small  mugs 
of  peasant  design  would  be  appro- 
priate and  attractive. 

Serve  with  simple  assorted  sand- 
wiches and  small  cakes. 
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8Y  KATE  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's   Food    Counselor 


Listen  to  Kato  Smith's  dally 
talks  over  CBS  at  12  noon, 
E.ST.,  and  her  Friday  night  va- 
rtety  show  at  8:00  on  CBS,  both 
sponsored  by   General   Foods. 


WITH  all  the  talk  about 
patriotism  and  hang- 
ing on  to  our  Amer- 
ican customs  and  ideals,  I 
believe  this  month  is  a  good 
time  to  talk  about  a  typical 
American    dish — hash! 

Now  I  know  lots  of  people 
think  hash  is  just  thrown 
together  to  save  time  and 
money  and  use  up  all  the 
odds  and  ends  that  collect  in  our 
refrigerators.  It's  true  of  course  that 
hash  is  economical  since  it  utilizes 
leftovers  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted,  but  it's  equally  true  that 
when  properly  made  there  is  noth- 
ing better.  A  whole  meal  can  be 
planned  with  hash  as  the  main  in- 
gredient. If  you  will  select  one  of 
the  following  menus  for  tonight's 
dinner  I'm  sure  you  will  receive 
your  family's  compliments. 
I 

Corned  Beef  Hash 

Baked  Tomatoes 

Cole  Slaw 

Combread 

Baked  Apples 

II 

Lamb  Hash* 

Glazed  Carrots  and  Pineapple  • 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad 

Raisin  Bread  Pudding 

ni 

Smoked  Tongue  Hash* 

Fresh  Spinach  Peas 

Hearts  of  Lettuce  Salad 

Banana  Cake  with  Butterscotch  Sauce* 


•Recipe  Herewith 

In  general  the  directions  for  mak- 
ing hash  are  the  same;  that  is,  you 
run  the  ingredients  through  the 
food  chopper  (if  you  prefer  moist 
hash  use  the  fine  knife,  otherwise 
the  medium),  add  the  dry  season- 
ings and  mix  well,  adding  the  liquid 
(or  beaten  egg,  in  one  recipe)  last. 
You  have  your  choice  of  cooking 
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the  mixture  on  top  of  the  stove  or 
in  the  oven.  I  suggest  baked  hash 
for  this  month's  menus  since  you 
will  need  a  moderate  oven  for  all 
these  and  if  the  hash  gets  too  dry 
baste  with  equal  portions  of  hot 
water  and  melted  butter.  Half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  is  the 
baking  time  for  all  these  recipes. 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredi- 
ents for  hash  vary  as  the  following 
recipes  show,  but  remember  that  all 
measurements  by  cup  refer  to  the 
ingredients  after  chopping. 

Lamb  Hash 

1  cup  cooked  lamb 

2  cups  boiled  potatoes 
1  medium  onion 

1  small  green  pepper,  minced 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
V4  cup  milk 

Sri      ed  Tongue  Hash 

1  cup  smoked  tongue 
1  cup  boiled  potatoes 

1  small  onion 

2  tbls.  minced  parsley 
1  egg,  beaten 

This  is  best  made  of  the  heavy 
butt  end  of  the  tongue  which 
usually  is  not  brought  to  the  table. 
No  seasonings  are  included,  since 
the  tongue  itself  is  so  spicy,  but  ad- 
ditional pepper  may  be  included. 

For  variety,  bake  the  hash  in  a 
well  buttered  ring  mold  placed  in 
a  pan  of  water.   When  the  hash  is 


■  A  Sunday  breakfast  treat — 
hash  on  a  fresh  roll,  topped 
off  with  a  poached  egg.  Left, 
a  pleasing  way  to  serve  hash 
is     in     a     glass     baking     dish. 

done,  turn  it  onto  a  platter  and  fill 
the  center  with  buttered  noodles 
garnished  with  chopped  Brazil  nuts. 
Another  variation  is  to  break  eggs, 
one  or  two  per  serving  as  desired, 
over  the  top  of  the  hash  when  it 
is  almost  done,  then  return  the  dish 
to  the  oven  until,  the  eggs  are  set. 

I  don't  believe  you  will  have  a 
scrap  of  hash  left  over — but  if  you 
do,  here's  a  hint  for  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfast.  Cut  fresh  rolls  part 
way  through,  spread  open  and  but- 
ter liberally.  Place  a  portion  of 
hash  in  the  center  and  brown  be- 
neath the  broiler  flame.  Top  with 
a  poached  egg  and  serve  at  once. 

You  wouldn't  think  that  glazed 
carrots  and  pineapple  slices  have 
much  in  common,  but  they  have; 
they  both  rely  for  their  success  on 
light  corn  syrup.  Syrup  combines 
just  as  perfectly  with  Vegetables 
and  fruits  as  it  does  with  waffles 
and  pancakes,  giving  them  just  the 
necessary  sweetness.  Corn  syrup  is 
important  from  a  health  standpoint 
too,  since  it  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  dextrose  which,  as  you 
know,  creates  the  extra  energy  we 
all  need  during  the  winter. 

Glazed  carrots  and  pineapple 
slices  and  banana  cake  with  but- 
terscotch sauce  are  favorite  dishes 
at  all  the  Schrafft  Restaurants  here 
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■  The  family  will  never  recog- 
nize this  hash,  dressed  up 
in  a  ring  form  with  center 
filled  with  buttered  noodles 
and   chopped    Brazil    nuts. 


■  Glazed  carrots  and  pineapple 
slices  (right),  and  banana 
cake  with  butterscotch  sauce 
(above),  are  attractive  side 
dishes   for   your    hash    dinner. 


in  New  York  City. 

Glazed  Carrots  and  Pineapple 

1  bunch  carrots 

1  medium  can  sliced  pineapple 
&  cup  corn  syrup 

2  tbls.  melted  butter 

Scrape  carrots  and  cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  for  ten  minutes.  Drain 
pineapple  and  place  in  center  of 
shallow  baking  pan  which  has  been 
well  buttered.  Drain  carrots  and 
arrange  around  pineapple  slices. 
Pour  on  sauce  made  of  the  syrup 
and  melted  butter  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  until  carrots  are  tender 
and  sauce  begins  to  candy. 
Bunana  Cake  with  Butterscotch  Sauce 

Use  any  desired  white  cake  batter 
for  the  dough.  Arrange  sliced  ba- 
nanas in  well  buttered  square  cake 
Pan,  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  and 
Pour  on  the  batter.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven.  Cut  into  squares  and 
Pour  on  butterscotch  sauce,  topping 
eMn  serving  with  whipped  cream. 

Butterscotch  Sauce 
.*  mp  corn  syrup 

*<ssrbrownsu8ar 

S  ,™P  water 
y<  58- vanilla 
V*- heavy  cream 

wate  Syrup'  sugar'  butter  and 

teach  md  boil  together  until  sauce 

Conl     j     avy    syruP    consistency. 

and  add  vanilla  and  cream. 

"UcilUu 


tfafat 


HERE'S  a  trick  to  make  you  and 
your  guests  forget  that  the 
thermometer  is  hovering  around 
zero,  one  which  will  hit  the  spot 
after  a  skating  or  skiing  jaunt.  It's 
tea  in  a  new  style,  piping  hot  and 
pungent,  with  a  spicy  aroma  that 
tells  you  in  advance  how  good  it 
will  be. 

To  each  cup  of  hot  tea  prepared 
in  the  customary  way,  add  a  tea- 
spoon and  a  half  of  sugar  and  a 
thick  slice  of  lemon  stuck  with 
whole  cloves.  Instead  of  spoons  use 


muddling  sticks — which  are  really 
sticks  of  cinnamon. 

As  pictured  here,  the  tea  has 
been  prepared  in  quantity  and 
placed  in  a  heat  proof  glass  punch 
bowl  which  rests  on  a  glass  teapot 
warmer  guaranteed  to  keep  the 
grog  hot  without  boiling. 

For  less  formal  occasions,  an 
earthenware  bowl  and  small  mugs 
of  peasant  design  would  be  appro- 
priate and  attractive. 

Serve  with  simple  assorted  sand- 
wiches and  small  cakes. 
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■  Veteran  musical  director  of  many  a 
Broadway  musical  hit,  Al  Goodman  con- 
ducts for  Fred  Allen's  Wednesday  show. 


^j-acinq 


By     KEN     ALDEN 


MADCAP  Charlie  Barnet  has 
done  it  again.  He  took  unto 
himself  his  fourth  wife,  and  this 
time  it  was  his  pretty  blonde  vocal- 
ist Harriet  Clark.  Most  of  us 
thought  the  saxophonist  would 
make  Helen  O'Connell,  Jimmy 
Dorsey's  warbler,  his  next  mate. 
Charlie  is  only  twenty-seven.  His 
new  bride  is  eighteen. 

*  #       * 

Bobby  Byrne  has  a  cigarette 
sponsor  and  the  program  plans  to 
put  on  only  BMI  tunes,  those  songs 
published  by  the  network  music 
company.  After  a  test  run  in  New 
York,  the  series  will  go  network 
around  February  first.  Listeners 
will  be  asked  to  title  new  songs  and 
win  cash  prizes  and  subsequent 
royalties. 

*  *       * 

Contrary  to  rumors,  the  Pickens 
Sisters  will  not  form  a  professional 
reunion.  Jane,  one  of  the  trio,  is 
doing  too  well  on  her  own,  cur- 
rently singing  in  Ed  Wynn's  show 
"Boys  and  Girls  Together."  Sister 
Patti  is  playing  in  vaudeville  with 
her  tenor-husband,  Robert  Sim- 
mons. 

*  *       * 

Wedding  bells  rang  out  for  two 
members  of  Glenn  Miller's  band. 
Sax  player  Al  Klink  wed  model  Pat 
Moorhead  and  guitarist  Jack  Lath- 
rop    tied    the    knot    with    Barbara 
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Jane  Mitchell,  a  secretary. 

*  *       * 

Jimmy  Lunceford  has  switched 
from  Columbia  to  Decca  Records 
.  .  .  Casa  Loma  is  now  playing  in 
Los  Angeles'  Palladium  .  .  .  Woody 
Herman  is  back  at  the  New  Yorker 
.  .  .  Russ  Morgan  has  shaken  up  his 
entire  band  .  .  .  Duke  Ellington  is 
now  playing  in  Casa  Manana,  Cul- 
ver City,  California  .  .  .  Betty  Brad- 
ley is  now  singing  with  Bob  Ches- 
ter,   replacing   Dolores   O'Neill. 

Xavier  Cugat  replaces  Bob  Cros- 
by on  the  Camel  NBC  shows  which 
is  a  victory  for  conga  lovers  over 
swing  addicts  .  .  .  Jimmy  Dorsey 
has  replaced  Glenn  Miller  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York 
and  Sammy  Kaye  decided  to  cut 
short  his  engagement  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  order  to  begin  a 
lucrative  one-night  tour. 

Eddy  Duchin  is  now  heard  from 
Chicago's  Palmer  House,  replacing 
Ray  Noble,  who  is  due  to  come 
east  .  .  .  Muriel  Lane,  an  amateur, 
is  now  Woody  Herman's  vocalist, 
replacing  the  ailing  Dillagene. 

*  *       * 

Word  is  going  around  that  the 
master  of  them  all,  Paul  Whiteman, 
is  forming  a  new  dance  band  and, 
will  break  it  in  this  month  for 
Florida  dancers  .  .  .  Enric  Madri- 
guera  is  making  a  comeback  and 
just    signed    a    recording    contract 


with  Victor.  The  latter  company 
lost  its  No.  1  Rhumba  man,  Cugat, 
when  he  switched  to  Columbia  .  .  . 
You  see  Kay  Kyser  and  singer 
Ginny  Sims  together  off  the  band- 
stand as  much  as  you  see  them  on 
it.  I  saw  them  recently  at  the 
theater,  and  again  talking  in  low 
tones  over  a  light  dinner. 

ALMOST  EVERYTHING 

AL  GOODMAN  should  be  one  of 
the  happiest  musical  stars  that 
shines  on  the  kilocycle  firmament. 
The  stockily  -  built,  black  -  haired 
veteran  not  only  conducts  the  Fred 
Allen  CBS  charades  but  is  musical 
director  for  Al  Jolson's  musical 
comedy  hit,  "Hold  On  To  Your 
Hats."  These  two  chores  and  his 
numerous  Columbia  recordings 
have  made  him  not  only  popular, 
but  prosperous. 

Unlike  a  good  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, Al  has  been  happily  mar- 
ried to  the  same  woman  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Their  love  af- 
fair reads  like  a  scenario  for  a 
Mickey  Rooney — Judy  Garland  film. 

Yet  Al's  heart  is  still  heavy.  For 
six  years  ago  Al's  boy  died  follow- 
ing an  appendectomy.  The  fifteen 
year  old  son  and  his  dad  were  in- 
separable. And  time  has  not  been 
a  good  healer.  You  can  tell  that 
when  Al  talks  about  the  boy.  His 
voice  starts  to  choke  up  as  he  recalls 
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■  Two  singing  brothers  who  spell  their  names 
differently — Bob  Eberly  (left)  of  Jimmy 
Dorsey's  band  and  Ray  Eberle,  who  sings  for 
Glenn  Miller.  Right,  the  radiantly  happy  en- 
gaged couple,  Bonnie  Baker  and  Orrin  Tucker. 


these  memories.  You  can  see  it  as 
you  gaze  about  the  spacious  seven- 
room  apartment  that  the  Goodmans 
occupy  on  New  York's  Central 
Park  West.  I  counted  over  a  dozen 
photos  of  Herbert.  There's  one  of 
a  dark,  handsome  boy  in  the  living 
room,  another  just  above  the  piano 
and  a  lot  more  in  the  solarium. 

"If  he  had  lived  things  would 
have  been  better,"  Al  said  softly. 
"Something  has  gone  out  of  my  life 
that  I  can't  replace.  This  may  seem 
funny  to  you,  but  I  haven't  seen  a 
football  or  baseball  game  since  Her- 
bert died.  You  see,  we  were  real 
pals  and  we  did  so  many  things  like 
that.  Going  back  alone  just  wouldn't 
seem  right." 

GOODMAN'S  life  was touchedby 
an  earlier  tragedy  when  another 
son  died  of  diphtheria  at  the  age  of 
two.  However,  the  oldest  child,  Rita, 
is  now  a  full-grown,  married  wo- 
man and  a  mother.  Needless  to  add, 
Al  is  quite  the  expansive  grandpa. 

Al  has  been  in  show  business  for 
more  than  two  decades.  Yet  he's 
still  in  his  forties  and  filled  with  a 
bouncing  energy  that  some  younger 
batoneers  I  know  might  well  envy. 
Al  is  ever  grateful  for  those  many 
years  in  the  theater. 

"Show  business  experience  is  es- 
sential to  radio  work,"  he  said. 
"When  you  have   conducted   night 
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after  night,  year  after  year,  before 
different  kinds  of  audiences  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  you  seem  to 
know  by  instinct  just  what  an  in- 
visible audience  wants.  Even  though 
you  can't  see  the  people  you  play 
for,  the  illusion  is  there.  So  are 
the  footlights,  the  scenery,  and  the 
applause." 

Goodman  has  conducted  the  or- 
chestras for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Broadway  shows.  Perform- 
ers like  Will  Rogers,  Marilyn  Miller, 
Jack  Donahue,  Fred  Allen,  Bert 
Lahr  and  Ethel  Merman  would 
often  insist  that  the  producer  hire 
this  competent  music  master.  When 
Al  Jolson  made  his  rousing  come- 
back this  season,  the  mammy 
singer  wouldn't  bend  a  knee  until 
he  had  signed  his  old  conductor. 

When  Al  studied  music  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  in  his  native 
Baltimore  he  had  originally  in- 
tended to  become  a  singer.  But 
when  he  heard  the  booming  voice 
of  a  barrel-chested  classmate,  he 
soon  switched  over  to  orchestrating. 
The  possessor  of  that  voice  was 
John  Charles  Thomas.  Al's  change 
of  plans  was  timely.  Soon  after,  the 
Milton  Aborn  Opera  Company  came 
to  the  Oriole  City  and  needed  a 
rehearsal  pianist.  The  seventeen- 
year-old  ex-baritone  applied  for  the 
job  and  got  it. 

The  next  season  he  asked  Aborn 


for  a  regular  job.  When  the  im- 
presario agreed,  Al  made  a  bee-line 
for  the  girl  who  lived  next  door,  to 
keep  a  childhood  promise.  Ever 
since  they  swapped  home  work 
notes,  Al  and  Fanny  Goodman  knew 
they  would  be  a  permanent  pair. 

"When  most  of  the  kids  went  out 
to  play  ball  at  recess,"  Al  recalled, 
"Fanny  and  I  would  sneak  into  the 
auditorium  and  sit  at  the  piano. 
Sometimes  we  would  play.  Some- 
times we  would  talk  of  all  the  won- 
derful things  we  would  do  when  we 
grew  up  and  were  rich.  And  when 
my  father  insisted  that  I  become  a 
lawyer,  it  was  Fanny  who  told  me 
to  stick  to  music." 

They  were  married  before  the 
troupe  left  for  Chicago.  It  was  in 
the  sometimes  windy  city  that  Al 
got  his  first  break.  The  opera  con- 
ductor got  one  of  his  usual  temper- 
amental fits  and  walked  out  just  be- 
fore curtain  time.  The  cast  was  in 
a  turmoil  but  producer  Aborn  had 
confidence  in  his  latest  acquisition. 

"Albert,  do  you  think  you  can 
hold  down  the  spot?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it  Mr.  Aborn,"  the 
young  man  replied.  A  few  hours 
later  he  proceeded  to  prove  it  and 
handled  the  score  for  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci"  without 
any  trouble. 

On  the  west  coast  Al  got  a  job 
playing     piano     for    Earl     Carroll, 
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who  was  then  a  composer.  But 
Al  Jolson  heard  about  this  young 
but  capable  conductor  and  hired 
him  to  conduct  for  his  new  show, 
"Sinbad." 

"To  this  day  I  still  don't  know 
whether  Al  really  wanted  me  be- 
cause I  was  a  musician  or  because 
he  knew  my  wife's  brother  was  a 
jockey,"  Al  says. 

Al  and  Fanny  Goodman  have  a 
pretty  heavy  schedule.  Because  Al's 
musical  tastes  run  from  Bach  to 
boogie-woogie,  you're  apt  to  see 
them  at  Carnegie  Hall  or  some  real 
low-down  swing  sanctum  on  52nd 
street.  They  usually  are  with  large 
parties.  But  most  of  their  friends 
are  not  in  show  business. 

Goodman's  association  with  Fred 
Allen  goes  back  many  years.  So  the 
poker-faced  comic  has  never  been 
reticent  about  kidding  Goodman 
just  as  he  used  to  kid  Peter  van 
Steeden. 

Al  loves  to  banter  with  Allen  but 
usually  gives  up  easily.  "I  try  to 
gag  back  with  Fred  as  far  as  any- 
body can  gag  back  with  him.  But 
I  always  lose." 

THE  Victor  record  company  have 
asked  a  provocative  question:  "If 
you  were  marooned  indefinitely  on 
a  desert  island,  what  ten  Victor  or 
Bluebird  recordings  would  you  take 
along?" 

My  selections  will  certainly  give 
the  long  hair  critics  shudders  and 
my  swing  colleagues  will  probably 
sneer  contemptuously.  But  I  would 
rather  pass  up  those  records  that 
are  acknowledged  classics  for  a 
simple,  personal  list  that  would 
always  be  a  friendly  catalog  of 
memories. 

First  of  all  I'd  want  a  Hal  Kemp 
record,  preferably  "Got  a  Date  With 
An  Angel"  because  it  was  to  Hal's 
music  that  I  danced  with  my  first 
real  date.  Gosh,  I  can  still  see  that 
waiter's  face  when  I  fumbled  to  pay 
the  check. 

I  would  want  Henry  King's  lovely 
"April  in  Paris"  for  that  tune  is  my 
favorite  and  I  wouldn't  neglect  Paul 
Whiteman's  "Stardust."  Somehow 
Hoagy  Carmichael's  timeless  ballad 
must  bring  back  romantic  recollec- 
tions to  all  of  us. 

A  pair  of  swing  tunes  would  be  in 
the  stock  to  help  me  forget  my 
plight.  Naturally  they  would  be 
Benny  Goodman's  sizzler  "Don't  Be 
That  Way"  with  Mr.  Krupa  at  the 
drums,  and  Artie  Shaw's  "Begin  the 
Beguine." 

When  I  played  Tommy  Dorsey's 
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■  Shirley  Ross  joined  the  Ben  Bernie 
program  when  it  went  out  to  Holly- 
wood. Listen  to  Shirley  sing  and 
bandy  words  with  the  Old  Maestro, 
Tuesday   nights,   at   8:00,    over   NBC. 


■  He's  radio's  left-handed  violinist — 
Johnny  Long.  Johnny's  playing  at  New 
York's  Roseland  Ballroom.  Dialers  can 
hear  him  over  the  NBC-Red  network. 


"Marie"  over  and  over,  I  would 
think  of  all  the  lesser  bands  that 
imitated  the  great  chorus  part. 

For  musical  comedy,  the  hand- 
some George  Gershwin  Memorial 
Album  would  be  a  treasure  chest  in 
itself. 

If  by  good  fortune  I  met  some 
sarong-fitted  native  on  the  island, 
it  would  be  good  foresight  to  have  a 
Xavier  Cugat  number  along.  "One, 
Two,  Three,  Kick"  would  fill  the 
bill. 

I  would  always  like  to  guess  what 
might  be  the  current  leader  of  the 
Hit  Parade  back  home  so  I  would 
take  a  chance  with  Sammy  Kaye's 
"Nightingale  Sang  in  Berkely 
Square." 

And,  because  no  matter  where  I 
would  be  I  will  never  forget  the 
land  of  my  birth,  I'd  have  close  to 
me  always,  Kate  Smith's  stirring 
"God  Bless  America." 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Jerome  Kern  Tunes  (Columbia  C34) 
Al  Goodman.  An  album  of  beautifully 
orchestrated  melodies  by  a  great  com- 
poser, including  a  thrilling  version  of 
"Old  Man  River." 

Adios;  Green  Eyes  (Victor  26794) 
Xavier  Cugat.  A  pair  of  rumbas  you 
shouldn't  miss. 

My  Mother  Would  Love  You ;  You  Say 
the  Sweetest  Things  (Bluebird  1921) 
Freddy  Martin.  This  under-rated  band 
continues  to  click  or  have  I  said  that 
before. 

Yes  My  Darling  Daughter;  Down 
Argentine  Way  (Bluebird  10920)  Dinah 
Shore.  Eddie  Cantor's  thrush  is  going 
places  on  the  air  and  on  the  records. 

Stardust;  Old  Fashioned  Love  (Co- 
lumbia 35771)  Eddy  Howard.  Dick 
Jurgens'  ex-vocalist  gives  his  version 
of  two  oldies  and  has  excellent  help 
from  an  all-star  instrumental  group. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Shanty  In  Old  Shanty  Town;  Swing 
Me  Bach  (Decca  3409)  Johnny  Long.  A 
promising  "band  delivers  with  this  one. 

Beat  Me  Daddy;  There  I  Go  (Decca 
3454)  Woody  Herman.  Another  boogie- 
woogie  salute  coupled  with  a  sprightly 
foxtrot. 

One  O'Clock  Jump;  Blues  in  Thirds 

(Victor  27204)  Sidney  Bechet.  The  one 
real  swing  cut  of  the  month  played  by 
five  New  Orleans  devotees. 

Wings  Over  Manhattan  (Bluebird 
10885)  Charlie  Barnet.  An  over-long 
jazz  rhapsody  of  New  York  life  high- 
lighted by  some  fetching  sax  solos. 

Make  Believe  Ballroom  Time;  Old 
Black  Joe  (Bluebird  10913)  Glenn  Mil- 
ler. Up  to  the  Miller  standard.  I  think 
you'll  like  his  dreamy  tribute  to  Stephen 
Foster. 
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in  RADIO 

B  Thrill  to  the  daring  rescue 
by  radio's  amazing  hero,  of 
beautiful  Lois  Lane  in  a 
prison    of    rioting    inmates 


Above  the   bedlam,  Superman's  voice   rang   out:   "Drop  that   timber!" 


CLARK  KENT  sped  northward 
toward  San  Miguel  peniten- 
tiary through  a  forest  of 
towering  pine.  He  had  just  received 
orders  from  his  Editor,  Perry  White, 
to  join  Lois  Lane,  the  "Planet's" 
star  girl  reporter,  at  the  prison.  He 
was  close  to  his  goal  when  the  road 
made  a  sudden  turn  and,  in  the 
twilight,  he  saw  men  in  uniform 
barring  his  way.  A  police  whistle 
stabbed  the  quiet.  Troopers  halted 
his  car. 

"Hold  it  up  buddy — this  is  as  far 
as  you  go!" 

Clark's  voice  was  pleasant  and 
soft: 

"What's  the  matter,  officer?  Road 
blocked?" 

"Yeah — blocked  right  here.  Turn 
around  and  head  back  where  you 
came  from.  Where  do  you  think 
you're  goin',  anyway?" 

Kent's  calm,  low-spoken  reply 
matched  perfectly  the  outward  per- 
sonality of  the  mild-mannered, 
spectacled  reporter — the  disguise  in 
which  Superman  walked  the  earth. 

"San  Miguel.  I  have  a  date  at 
the  prison.  You  see,  I'm  a  news- 
paperman." 

The  officer's  face  clouded.  His 
tone,  suddenly,  was  sharp  and  curt. 
"Reporter,  hey!  How'd  you  get 
wind  of  this  so  quick?" 


"Wind  of  what?' 


Don't  give  me  that  stuff.  Who 
told  you  about  the  riot  at  San 
Miguel?" 

Clark  was  genuinely  amazed. 
Then  his  surprise  turned  to  concern. 
A  riot  at  San  Miguel!  And  Lois 
was  there,  alone.  Impatient  now  at 
the  officers  who  barred  his  way,  he 
■  wondered  if  the  Wolf  and  Keno,  im- 
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prisoned  henchmen  of  the  Yellow 
Mask,  were  behind  the  riot.  If  they 
were,  it  was  time  for  Superman  to 
get  into  action! 

"Look,  officer,  I'm  sorry  but  I 
have  to  go  through.  If  there's 
trouble  at  San  Miguel,  I  just  haven't 
time  to  stop — " 

The  tall,  stern  patrolman  couldn't 
believe  his  ears.  Infuriated,  he 
roared: 

"Haven't  time? — Say,  who  do  you 
think  you're  talkin'  to!" 

But  Clark  sprang  from  the  car. 
He  could  afford  to  waste  no  more 
minutes.  He  knew  that  his  super- 
human powers  must  even  now  be 
needed  at  the  penitentiary.  When 
wrong-doers  were  at  work,  Super- 
man did  not  wait  to  obey  the  con- 
ventions and  customs  of  ordinary 
men.  Before  the  troopers  could 
move,  he  ran  ahead  of  them.  And 
then  they  heard  the  gentle  voice  of 
Clark  Kent  turn,  in  a  flash,  into  the 
strong  booming  tones  of  Superman: 

"Sorry— I'd  like  to  stay  but  I 
really  can't.  So  long,  boys — if  you 
want  to  hold  my  car,  I'll  make  a  run 
for  it!    See  you  at  San  Miguel!" 

Transfixed,  the  officers  watched 
the  astounding  figure  in  blue  cos- 
tume, with  its  red  cloak  streaming 
behind,  disappear  down  the  road 
with  the  speed  of  lightning.  In  a 
second,  Superman  was  too  far  away 
for  them  to  hear  him  say: 

"Too  bad,  fellows.  I'd  like  to  stay 
and  chat  but  I  can't  do  it  now.  If 
there's  trouble  at  San  Miguel,  I 
have  to  be  there — and  be  there  in 
a  hurry.  Up  we  go — faster — 
FASTER!"  Out  of  sight,  he  began 
to  fly,  cutting  the  air  like  a  hurtling 
bullet.      (Continued    on    page    85) 


**  SuniM*-,  W..  1<M0 


■  The  patrolman,  infuriated,  roared: 
"Who  do  you  think  you're  talkin'  to?" 
Below — Swiftly,  Superman  gathered 
the    unconscious    Lois    in    his    arms. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 
NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 


NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC-Red:  Kidoodlers 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

NBC-Blue:  Primrose  String  Quartet 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS:  Symphony  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

CBS:  MAJOR  BOWES  FAMILY 
NBC-Red:  Music  and  American 
Youth 

NBC-Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  I'm  An  American 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:  RADIO   CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 
NBC-Red:  Wings  Over  America 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Sunday  Down  South 


NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 

1:30  CBS:  March  of  Games 
1:30  NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 
1:30  NBC-Red:  On  Your  Job 

2:00  NBC-Blue:  American  Pilgrimage 
2:00  NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

15  NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

2:30  CBS:  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Rhythm 
2:30  NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

■t  00  CBS.  N.  Y.  PHILHARMONIC 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Great  Plays 

15  NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

45  NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker  Dog  Chats 

4:00  NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Yvette 

4:15  NBC-Red:  Tony  Wons 

4:30  CBS:  Pause  That  Refreshes 
4:30  NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Pagent  of  Art 

5:00  CBS:  Design  for  Happiness 
5:00  MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
5:00  NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 

5:15  NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

5:30  CBS:  Col.  Stoopnagle 
5:30  MBS:  The  Shadow 
5:30  NBC-Blue:  Hidden  Stars 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Your  Dream  Has  Come 
True 

6:00  CBS:  SILVER   THEATER 
6:00  MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 
6:00i'NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

6:30, CBS:  Gene  Autry 

6:30  MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 

6:30  NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

7:00, CBS:  News  of  the  World 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
7:00  NBC-Red:  JACK   BENNY 


7:30 
7:30 
7:30 


CBS:  Screen  Actors  Guild 
NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 


7:45  MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

8:00  CBS:  HELEN   HAYES 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 

8:00  NBC-Red:  CHARLIE  MCCARTHY 

8:30  CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Sherlock  Holmes 

8:30  NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

8:45  MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

8:55  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

9:00  CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

9:15  NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

9:30  NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
9:30  NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

10:00  CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

10:30  CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 

NBC-Red:  Serenade  to  Loveliness 

11:00, CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
lll:00lNBC:  Dance  Orchestra 


Helen   Hayes  and   Raymond   Massey,  her  co-star  in  a   recent  play. 

Tune-In   Bulletin  for  January  26,   February  2,  9,  16  and  23! 

January  26:  Don  Ameche,  who  hasn't  been  heard  on  the  air  nearly  enough  lately,  is 
scheduled  to  be  on  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  show  over  CBS  tonight  at  7:30. 

February  2:  Bette  Davis,  Herbert  Marshall,  and  James  Stephenson  are  on  the  screen 
Actors  Guild  program,  doing  a  radio  version  of  their  smash  movie  hit,  "The  Letter." 
.  .  .  Ted  Malone  visits  Booker  T.  Washington's  home  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  NBC-Blue 
at  2:00.  .  .  .  The  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  on  CBS  has  Joseph  Szigeti,  violinist. 

February  9:  Paulette  Goddard  and  Henry  Fonda  co-star  in  "Destry  Rides  Again"  tonight 
for  the  CBS  Screen  Guild  Program.  .  .  .  Guest  stars:  Rose  Bampton  on  the  Ford  Hour 
and  Joseph  Schuster,  'cellist,  on  the   N.  Y.  Philharmonic   program. 

February  16:  That  delightful  movie,  "It's  a  Date,"  is  on  the  Screen  Guild  program  in  a 
radio  version,  starring  Deanna  Durbin,  Kay  Francis  and  Walter  Pidgeon  in  their  origi- 
nal roles.  .  .  Nino  Martini  sings  as  the  Ford  Hour's  guest,  and  Zino  Francescatti, 
violinist,    plays   with   the    N.   Y.    Philharmonic. 

February  23:  On  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  concert  you  can  hear  Nadia  Riesenberg,  pianist. 
.  .  .  Gladys  Swarthout,  famous  America  mezzo-soprano,  is  on  the  Ford  Hour. 

ON    THE   AIR   TONIGHT:    Helen    Hayes,       usually  stays  in  New  York  the  latter  part 
starring  in  a  different  half-hour  play  each 
week,  on  CBS  at  8:00,  E.S.T.,  rebroadcast 
to    the    West    Coast    at    7:30,    P.S.T.,    and 
sponsored  by  Upton's  Tea. 

Unless  you're  a  fanatical  devotee  of 
Charlie  McCarthy  (or  unless  you  live  in 
the  Pacific  Time  Zone,  where  Helen  and 
Charlie  aren't  on  at  the  same  time),  you 
couldn't  do  better  than  to  tune  Helen 
Hayes  in  tonight.  Most  radio  acting  is 
good,  but  hers  is  magnificent. 

You'd  never  guess  than  Helen  was  one 
of  America's  greatest  actresses  if  you 
watched  her  rehearsing  her  radio  shows. 
She  loves  radio,  but  is  quite  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  other  people  know  more  about  it 
than  she  does.  No  displays  of  tempera- 
ment ever  go  on  at  a  Hayes  rehearsal, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  script  has  to  be 
cut  so  it  won't  run  overtime  (it  always  does 
have  to  be  cut,  too),  Helen  goes  home 
and  lets  other  people  wield  the  blue  pen- 
cils. "I'd  only  get  in  their  hair,"  she  ex- 
plains. 

Besides  acting  on  the  air,  Helen  is  star- 
ring in  a  Broadway  production  of  Shake- 
speare's "Twelfth  Night."  This  means  that 
she  doesn't  have  much  time  this  winter  to 
spend   at   her   home   in   Nyack,    N.  Y.     She 


of  the  week,  traveling  up  to  Nyack  Sun- 
day evening  after  the  repeat  broadcast, 
and  commuting  between  Nyack  and  New 
York  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights.  Her 
playwright  husband,  Charles  MacArthur, 
and  her  two  children,  Mary  and  Jamie,  live 
in   Nyack  the  week  around. 

Your  first  impression  on  seeing  Helen 
offstage  is  one  of  disappointment.  She 
isn't  as  pretty,  you  think,  as  you  expected. 
Then  she  begins  to  talk,  and  you  realize 
she's  much  prettier.  Her  whole  face 
sparkles  with  animation;  she  tells  a  story, 
and  her  gestures  and  the  intonation  of 
her  voice  bring  the  characters  in  it  to  life 
right  in  front  of  your  eyes.  Just  now,  for 
her  role  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  she  is  wearing 
her  hair  in  a  way  that  ought  to  be  a 
fashion  for  small  women — it  curls  in  crisp, 
tiny  blonde  ringlets  all  over  her  head.  You 
can  see  the  style  in  the  picture  above. 

Helen  is  a  lot  more  domestic  than  you'd 
expect  an  actress  to  be.  When  she's  at 
Nyack,  not  working,  she  runs  her  home 
very  efficiently — does  the  shopping  her- 
self, with  special  reference  to  her  hus- 
band's likes  or  dislikes  in  food;  spends  a 
lot  of  time  with  the  children,  putters 
around  in  the  garden,  and  so  on. 


S««//Je£&7o- 


FRANK  FOREST — whose  tenor  voice  is  heard  tonight  at  6, 
E.S.T.,  on  the  Double  or  Nothing  program  over  MBS.  He's 
a  Minnesota  boy  who  studied  in  Europe  and  later  won  ac- 
claim singing  in  European  opera,  making  his  debut  at  La 
Scala  in  Milan.  You've  seen  him  in  the  movies,  "Cham- 
pagne Waltz"  and  "I'll  Take  Romance."  He's  a  bachelor, 
likes   blondes,   stands   5   feet   11    inches,   and   has   dark   hair. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

10 

6 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

2:00 

8:05 
2:30 

9:05 
9:15 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

8:45 
8:45 

9:45 
9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

8:45 

9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:This  Small  Town 

1:15 

9:15 
9:15 

10:15 
10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

1:45 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

12:45 
2:30 

9:45 
9:45 
4:30 

20:45 
10:45 
10:45 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

10:00 
10:00 

11:00 
11:00 

NBC-Blue:  1  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  1  Married 

12:00 

8:15 

10:15 
10:15 

11:15 
11:15 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:00 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

11:15 

10:45 
10:45 

11:45 
11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

9:00 
9:00 

11:00 
11:00 

12:00 
12:00 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

9:15 
9:15 

11:15 
11:15 

12:15 
12:15 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

9:30 
9:30 

11:30 
11:30 

12:30 
12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

9:45 

11:45 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

10:00 

12:00 

1:00 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:15 

12:15 

1:15 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

10:30 

12:30 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

12:45 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

3:00 
11:00 

1:00 
1:00 

2:00 
2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
CBS:Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:30 
11:15 

1:15 
1:15 

2:15 
2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

1:30 
1:30 
1:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

11:45 
11:45 

1:45 
1:45 

2:45 
2:45 

CBS:  Home  of  the  Brave 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

12:00 
12:00 

2:00 
2:00 
2:00 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

12:15 
12:15 
12:15 

2:15 
2:15 
2:15 

3:15 
3:15 
3:15 

CBS:  Jan  Peerce 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

12:30 
12:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

3:30 
3:30 
3:30 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
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NRC-Rlne-   Radio  Forum 

■  John    B.    Kennedy    gives    you    the    news   tonight    on    NBC-Blue. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  January  27.  February  3,  10,  17  and  24! 

January  27:  Woman  of  Courage,  an  exciting  serial  starring  Selena  Royle  which  has  only 

been  heard  in  the  East  up  to  now,  has  added  a  rebroadcast  to  the  West.     Listen  at 

12:45,   P.S.T. 
February  3:  The  CBS  School  of  the  Air  on  Monday  mornings  tells  you  about  Americans 

at  work — today's  subject  is  "Citrus  Fruit  Growers." 
February  10:    Gene  Krupa's  band  closes  tonight  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago.     It's 

been  broadcasting  over  CBS.  ...  A  warm  and  human  story  is  The  Goldbergs,  on  CBS 

at  5:00. 
February   17:    Tommy  Dorsey's  band  closes  at  Meadowbrook  tonight.  .  .  .  The  Americans 

at  Work  program  tells  about  Cattle  Raising. 
February  24:    Recommended  for  a  half  hour  of  music  that's  very  pleasant  to  listen  to: 

The  Voice  of  Firestone,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:30  tonight. 

He  sticks  fairly  close  to  New  York  now 
but  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  radio's 
most  air-traveled  reporter.  Practically 
every  week  he  would  hop  a  plane  for  some 
part  of  the  United  States  where  a  story 
was  brewing,  and  would  broadcast  from 
there.  Day  by  day,  he  never  knew  where 
beginning  of  every  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  he'd  be  twenty-four  hours  later, 
movie  newsreel.     He  has  the  kind  of  voice  John  was  born  in  Quebec,  but  he  came 

that   makes  you    believe  whatever   he   says       to   the    United    States   when    he   was   quite 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  John  B.  Kennedy, 
in  a  review  of  the  day's  Associated  Press 
news,  heard  over  NBC-Blue  between  9:30 
and  9:35  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  tonight  and  every 
night  except  Sunday. 

This     is    the    same    curt,     incisive     com- 
mentator   whose    picture    you    see    at    the 


is  true — but  that's  all  right,  because  he 
takes  his  job  seriously  enough  to  convince 
himself  that  when  he  makes  a  statement 
it's  a  fact. 

The  carelessly-dressed,  tousle-haired  Mr. 
Kennedy  started  his  adult  life  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  and  went  from  there  to 
magazine  work.  He  was  an  associate 
editor  of  Collier's  Weekly  when  that  mag- 
azine decided  to  sponsor  an  air  show, 
and  just  happened  to  be  chosen  as  its 
master  of  ceremonies.  So  much  fan- 
mail  resulted  that  John  gave  up  writing 
for  the  printed  page  in  favor  of  writing 
for  the  microphone.  He  never  took  a 
voice  lesson  in   his  life. 


young,  and  got  most  of  his  education  here, 
although  he  also  went  to  school  in  England 
and  Canada.  He  graduated  from  St. 
Louis  University  and  then  went  into  the 
newspaper  business. 

During  the  first  World  War,  John 
directed  the  war  relief  activities  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  worked  in  co- 
operation with  Herbert  Hoover  in  re- 
lieving distress  after  the  war.  Several 
foreign    countries    gave    him    decorations. 

John's  program  tonight  comes  from  a 
small  "Talk  Studio"  just  off  NBC's  news 
room,  where  the  Associated  Press  teletype 
machines  are  located.  John  will  arrive 
at  NBC  about  6  o'clock  this  evening,  and 


John  plays  a  good  game  of  golf,  swims,       will    spend    the   time   from    then    until   9:30 


as  he  says,  "with  a  rope,"  likes  beer  but 
no  stronger  beverage,  smokes  a  pipe  in 
and  out  of  bed  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  studio,  where  no  one  is  supposed 
to  smoke  anything,  and  does  his  writing 
in  the  kitchen  as  often  as  he  is  permitted. 


in  looking  over  the  news  clacked  out  by 
the  machines  and  writing  his  script  around 
those  items  that  seem  the  most  important. 
It's  only  a  five-minute  script,  but  it  takes 
a  lot  of  work,  because  of  frequent  last- 
minute  changes. 


ScuftieMoi;- 


ESTHER  RALSTON — heard  as  Madelyn  in  the  CBS  serial,  We, 
the  Abbotts.  The  former  star  of  silent  films  is  devot- 
ing most  of  her  time  to  radio  now,  although  she  recently 
appeared  in  one  new  picture,  "Tin  Pan  Alley."  She's 
married  to  a  New  York  radio  commentator,  Ted  Lloyd,  and 
doesn't  want  to  spend  too  much  time  in  Hollywood.  She's 
tall,     blonde,     beautiful,     and     a     very     capable     actress. 


Complete  Programs  from  January  24  to  February  25 
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Paul  Sullivan 
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We,  the  People 

Blue:  Grand  Central  Station 
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Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 
Blue:  Edward  Weeks 


CBS    News  of  the  World 


■  Ted    Collins  takes   it  easy   while   watching    a    Kate   Smith   rehearsal. 

Tun-In   Bulletin  for  January  28,  February  4,  11,  18  and  25! 

January  28:  Tuesday  is  the   "Wellsprings  of  Music"   day  on  the  CBS  School   of  the  Air, 

and  today  you'll   hear  French-Canadian  melodies. 
February  4th:   Listen  to  the  Court  of  Missing   Heirs  tonight  at  8:00  on  CBS — there's  no 

telling  when  you'll  have  the  thrill  of  hearing  your  name  or  that  of  a  friend  on  it. 
February   II:    Are  you  one  of  the  millions  that  wouldn't  miss  a  chapter  of  Life  Can   Be 

Beautiful?     If  not,  do  yourself  a  good  turn  and  follow  the  crowd  by  tuning  in  on  CBS 

at   1:00  or  NBC-Red  at  5:45. 
February   18:  Sailors'  songs  and  chanties  are  featured  on  the  CBS  School  of  the  Air  this 

morning.  .  .  .  For  good  comedy  tonight,  tune  in  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  on  NBC-Red 

at  9:30. 
February  25:    Gene  Krupa's  band  opens  tonight  at  the  Meadowbrook,  broadcasting  over 

NBC.     Gene  is  still  the  apostle  of  the  hottest  kind  of  swing. 

ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Ted  Collins,  read-  kinds  of  night  life  he  has  no  use  at  all,  and 
ing  the  news  on  Kate  Smith's  mid-day  never  attends  Broadway  hot  spots, 
program  over  CBS,  sponsored  by  Swans-  Ted's  married  to  the  lovely  blonde 
Down  Cake  Flour  and  Diamond  Salt.  Jeannette  Collins,  and  has  an  eighteen- 
A  stocky  little  Irishman  with  a  broad  year-old  daughter  named  Adelaide.  Until 
grin  and  a  boundless  store  of  energy  is  a  year  or  so  ago  the  Collinses  lived  on 
one  of  radio's  most  important  and  sue-  Long  Island;  then  they  moved  to  a  big 
cessful  men.  But  because  he  is  Kate  apartment  on  Central  Park  West,  near 
Smith's  manager  and  business  associate,  Ted's  and  Kate's  office  on  Columbus 
you  don't  hear  as  much  about  him  as  you  Circle.  The  office  is  in  the  same  building 
should.  When  Kate  says,  "Well,  Ted,  where  Ted  worked  as  an  executive  of  the 
what's  new?"  on  her  noon-day  talk  today,  Columbia  Recording  Company,  when  he 
and  he  begins  reading  the  latest  bulletins,  first  heard  Kate  sing.  As  his  bankroll  in- 
you'll  be  listening  to  a  man  who  really  creases,  Ted  likes  the  daily  reminder,  en- 
heeded  the  old  proverb  about  opportunity  tering  the  building,  of  the  times  that 
knocking     but    once     on     everyone's     door.  weren't  so  easy. 

When  Ted  first  heard  Kate  sing,  that  was  His  partnership  with  Kate — whom  he 
opportunity.  It  didn't  have  to  knock  calls  Kathryn — has  been  just  about  per- 
twice.  feet.  At  the  very  beginning,  they  agreed 
Ted  was  born  in  New  York  a  little  over  that  Kate  would  sing  and  Ted  would  handle 
forty  years  ago,  and  learned  as  a  kid  that  all  business  matters,  and  they've  both 
if  you  couldn't  lick  the  biggest  guy  on  the  stuck  religiously  to  that  agreement.  Ted 
block  you  weren't  going  to  get  very  far.  has  furthered  other  careers  besides  Kate's, 
Those  early  years  gave  him  a  spirit  of  in-  but  he's  done  it  so  unobtrusively  that 
dependence  he's  never  lost.  He  still  takes  he's  never  received  much  credit  for  it. 
no  nonsense  from  anyone — neither  from  Another  thing  Ted  did  for  which  he's  never 
sponsors,  advertising  agencies,  or  network  had  the  credit  (or  blame,  if  you  feel  that 
executives.  way  about  it)  was  to  originate  the  guest- 
He  went  to  Fordham  University  and  is  star  idea  when  he  had  Kate  and  Ben  Bernie 
still  one  of  its  most  loyal  rooters.  He  loves  appear  on  each  other's  shows, 
sports  of  all  kinds,  and  prides  himself  on  When  you  first  meet  Ted,  you  think  he's 
possessing  a  strong  and  healthy  body.  It  fairly  hard-boiled  and  tough.  That  isn't  so. 
would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  him  to  He's  really  one  of  the  tenderest-hearted 
build  himself  a  penthouse  atop  Madison  men  on  Broadway,  and  will  always  lend  a 
Square  Garden,  because  he  spends  about  helping  hand  to  anyone  needing  a  break — 
three    evenings    a    week    there.      For    other  because  once   he   needed   one   himself. 
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RICHARD  GORDON— who  plays  "The  Bishop"  in  tonight's  se- 
rial on  NBC-Blue,  The  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle.  Richard 
started  his  career  in  1898  as  a  reporter  and  cartoonist 
for  a  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  paper.  In  1900  he  switched  to 
the  stage,  and  began  a  long  succession  of  increasingly 
important  Broadway  roles.  In  1930  he  joined  NBC's  staff 
of  actors,  and  won  fame  as  Sherlock  Holmes — but  after  a 
while  he  refused  to  play  the  part  any  longer  for  fear  of 
being  typed.  He  and  his  wife  (she  was  his  leading  lady 
in  1905)  live  in  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  in  a  home  with  a  big 
basement   where    Richard    pursues   his   hobby   of   carpentry. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


aaatnffli 
MRS.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR 


BEAUTY  OVER 


FROM  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn,  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Parahiba, 
easternmost  tip  of  Brazil — throughout 
these  wide  Americas  lovely  women 
have  learned  the  same  romantic  beauty 
lesson. 

The  ritual  of  skin  care  prized  in  all 
these  American  countries  is  the  same 
we  in  the  United  States  likewise  treas- 
ure— the  simple,  effective  principles 
long  laid  down  by  Pond's: — 

CLOAK  your  face  and  neck  lavishly  with 
the  sleek,  fragrant  smoothness  of  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  Smack  your  skin  briskly  with 
cream-wrapped  fingertips  for  three  full 
minutes — even  five.  Pond's  has  two  dis- 
tinct missions  to  perform  for  you.  One 
cleansing.  The  other  softening.  It  mixes 
with  the  dust,  make-up  and  foreign  accu- 
mulations on  your  skin — softens  them  and 
sets  them  free. 

WIPE  AWAY  all  this  freed  and  softened 
debris  with  the  gentle  competence  of  Pond's 
Tissues — created  tenderly  soft  and  absor- 
bent for  this  express  purpose. 


THE  AMERICAS 


biViAUK  UN  briskly  a  second  coating  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Again  wipe  off  with 
gentle  Pond's  Tissues.  This  second  creamy 
spanking  enhances  both  the  cleansing  and 
softening  actions  of  Pond's.  Note  how  the 
pores  seem  finer,  lines  less  apparent  in  your 
glowing,  softened  skin. 


SPLASH   ON   now  the  cool,  wet 
grance  of  Pond's  Skin  Freshener. 


Th6n  MASK  this  spic-and-span  face  of 
yours  with  a  smooth  layer  of  a  very  differ- 
ent type  of  cream — Pond' s  Vanishing  Cream 
— light  as  a  cloud,  innocent  of  greasiness. 
This  cream's  specific  duty  is  to  help  dis- 
perse remaining  particles,  little  chappings 
caused  by  exposure.  Wait  one  full  minute 
before  you  wipe  it  off.  Then  see 
how  it  leaves  a  perceptible  mat  fin- 
ish on  your  skin — a  petal-softness 
that  receives  and  holds  your  pow- 
der smooth  and  captive  for  hours. 

Perform  this  brief  Pond's  ritual 
in  full  always  before  retiring  or 
during  the  day.  A  shorter  ritual 
whenever  your  skin  or  make-up 
need  freshening. 
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m  THESE  TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  CREAM 


ANOTHER  THRIFTY  GIVE- 
AWAY—For  a  limited 
period  you  can  buy  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  in  the  medium- 
large  (6.1  oz.)  size  that  gives 
you  so  much  more  for  your 
money,  and  get  absolutely 
free  a  20  c  box  of  Pond's 
Face  Powder.  At  your  favor- 
ite beauty  counter. 


MRS.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR  .  .  .  MRS.   ROBERT  W.  ARMSTRONG  .  .  .  SENORITA  ANA   ROSA  MARTINEZ   GUERRERO 

SENORA  PILA   SUBERCASEAUX  .  .  .  SENHORA  AIMEE  LOPES  DE  SOTTO  MAIOR  .  .  .  names  that  hold  the  magic  and  dual 

connotation  of  great  wealth  and  great  beauty  in  five  great  American  countries.  Each  one  observes  the  Pond's  Ritual 
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News  of  the  World 


■  Jeanette  Nolan  and  Agnes  Moorehead   of  the  Cavalcade  cast. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  January  29,   February  5,   12   and   19! 

January  29:  Tony  Martin's  back  on  the  air — good   news  for  everyone  who  likes  romantic 

song.     Listen  to  him   on   NBC-Red   at  8:00  tonight — and  to  the   program  which   comes 

right   after    his   fifteen    minutes,    How    Did    You    Meet,    which    consists    of    dramatized 

accounts   of   listeners'    meetings   with   their  future    sweethearts. 
February  5:  Spin   and  Win,   on   NBC-Blue  at  9:35  tonight,   is  a  complicated   sort  of  quiz 

show  with  money  prizes — but  it's  sort  of  fun,  too. 
February    12:   It's   Lincoln's   Birthday,   and  the   networks  will   have   some   special   programs 

commemorating  the  life  of  that  great  American.  .  .  .  NBC  broadcasts  the  Santa  Anita 

Derby  from  the  Santa  Anita  track  at  Arcadia,  California. 
February   19:    For  a  balanced  ration  of  comedy  tonight,  why  not  listen  to  Eddie  Cantor 

for  thirty  minutes  on  NBC-Red  at  9:00,  then  switch  over  to  the  last  half  of  Fred  Allen's 

program  on  CBS  at  9:30? 

ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Cavalcade  of 
America,  on  NBC-Red  at  7:30,  E.S.T.  (re- 
broadcast  to  the  West  at  6:30,  P.S.T.), 
sponsored  by  the  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Ne- 
mours Co. 

In  the  radio  business  this  is  what  is 
known  as  an  "institutional"  program.  In 
other  words,  it  doesn't  try  to  sell  the  prod- 
uct of  its  sponsor  as  much  as  it  tries  to 
build  up  good  will  and  familiarize  the 
public  with  the  sponsor's  name.  Many  ra- 
dio programs  are  failures  because,  al- 
though they're  good  shows,  they  don't  send 
the  sponsor's  sales  up.  Cavalcade  of 
America  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  that 
— all  it  needs  to  do  to  be  a  success  is  give 
you  an  inspiring  and  entertaining  half- 
hour  once  a  week,  and  to  that  end  it  hires 
radio's  most  capable  actors,  America's 
best-known  authors,  and  every  now  and 
then   an   unusual   guest  star. 

Patriotism  is  its  theme.  Every  week  the 
story  of  some  incident  or  significant  phase 
of  our  country's  history  is  dramatized. 
The  people  who  run  the  show  try  to  match 
up  famous  authors  with  subjects  they've 
always  been  interested  in.  For  instance, 
Alexander   Woollcott   wrote    and    acted    in 


authors  who've  done  Cavalcade  scripts 
are  Marc  Connelly,  Maxwell  Anderson,  Cal 
Tinney  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

The  Cavalcade  dramas  are  directed  by 
a  plump,  dynamic  little  man  named  Homer 
Pickett,  who  looks  enough  like  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  his  American  twin.  A 
regular  "stock  company"  of  actors  divide 
up  the  various  parts  on  each  script.  There 
are  eight  of  these  regulars,  they're  heard 
on  each  program,  and  their  names  make 
up  a  list  of  radio  acting  aristocracy:  Ed 
Jerome,  Carl  Swenson,  Jeanette  Nolan 
and  her  husband,  John  Mclntire,  Ray  Col- 
lins, Ted  Jewett,  Agnes  Moorehead  and 
Kenneth  Delmar.  A  member  of  this  act- 
ing company  may  have  an  important  role 
one  week  and  only  a  couple  of  lines  the 
next — just  as  actors  used  to  do  in  the 
old-time  stage  stock  companies  which 
changed   bills  every  week. 

A  Cavalcade  broadcast  is  a  dignified 
affair.  Everyone,  including  the  members 
of  Don  Voorhees'  orchestra,  wears  evening 
clothes  as  a  matter  of  course.  (Although 
once,  as  an  experiment,  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's play,  "Valley  Forge,"  was  broadcast 
with  the  actors  wearing  the  Colonial  cos- 
a  script  about  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  tumes  of  the  drama's  period.  It  was  nice 
Republic.  The  Cavalcade  of  America  for  the  studio  audience,  but  certainly 
people  knew  he  was  interested  in  the  sub-  didn't  mean  a  great  deal  to  listeners.)  A 
ject  before  they  ever  decided  to  do  a  Broadway  theater,  the  Ritz,  is  used  for 
broadcast  on  it,  so  he  was  the  logical  the  broadcasts,  and  an  audience  of  1200 
person     to     choose     for    the     job.       Other        people   attends   each   one. 
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ANN  THOMAS — a  sweet-faced  young  miss  of  23  who  is 
radio's  expert  in  tough-gal  roles.  You  hear  her  tonight  as 
the  thick-witted  maid.  Lily,  in  Meet  Mr.  Meek  over  CBS — 
and  other  days  when  you  tune  in  a  particularly  tough  fem- 
inine voice,  the  chances  are  that's  Ann  too.  She's  a  veteran 
of  some  35  productions  on  Broadway,  and  long  since  lost 
count  of  all  her  microphone  characterizations.  Her  big- 
gest thrill  recently  came  when  Minerva  Pious,  Fred  Allen's 
dependable  comedy  actress,  had  to  go  to  Hollywood  for 
two  weeks  and  Ann  was  chosen  to  handle  her  roles  on  the 
Allen   program.     She's   blonde,   New   York   born,   and   single. 
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KEEP  YOUR  ACCENT  ON  YOUTH! 

"Win  New  Loveliness . . .  New  Youthfulness  in  your 

NEW-BORN-SKIN!"*^  ^^£S§4 


The  Miracle  of  Reborn  Skin 

Your  skin  is  constantly  wearing  out — 
drying — flaking  off  almost  invisibly.  But 
it  is  immediately  replaced  by  new-born 
skin — always  crowding  upward  and  out- 
ward. Lady  Esther  says  you  can  help 
make  each  rebirth  of  your  skin  a  true 
Rebirth  of  Beauty  I 


Yes!  It's  really  true  .  .  .You  are  getting  a  beautiful 
New-Born  Skin.  Yes,  under  your  present  skin  a  Brand 
New  Skin  is  coming  to  life.  Let  my  4-Purpose  Face 
Cream  help  your  New-Born  Skin  to  keep  its  promise 
of  appealing  freshness  and  youth. 

IT  SEEMS  a  miracle  too  wonderful  to  believe,  but  at  this 
very  moment,  under  your  present  skin  ...  a  New-Born 
Skin  is  flowering  .  .  .  growing,  gradually  replacing  your 
worn-out  surface  skin  which  flakes  away  in  tiny  little 
particles. 

Will  your  New-Born  Skin  really  flatter  you?  Will  it 
help  you  look  younger?  The  answer  is  "Yes!'%  says  Lady 
Esther.  "Yes  ...  if  you  will  care  for  it  properly  with  my 
4-Purpose  Face  Cream." 

Don't  let  the  dry  flakes  of  your  old  surface  skin  imprison 
the  beauty  of  your  New-Born  Skin.  My  4-Purpose  Face 
Cream  gently  permeates  those  drab  flakes  .  .  .  the  surface 
impurities  and  dirt.  It  helps  you  whisk  them  away  ...  so 
your  New-Born  Skin  may  appear  at  its  clearest  and  at  its 
best.  And  to  do  this  ...  all  you  need  is  one  cream.  Lady 
Esther  4-Purpose  Face  Cream. 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  Your  Face  Cream 

Does  he  suggest  that  you  feed  your  skin  from  the  outside? 
Will  he  recommend  astringents,  or  skin  foods,  or  tissue 
creams?  Lady  Esther  believes  he  will  not .  .  .  for  it  stands 
to  reason  that  any  cream  that  can  fill  the  pores  can  be 
harmful  to  the  skin.  But  ask  him  if  my  cream  doesn't  help 
your  skin  because  it  loosens  the  dry  little  flakes  and  sur- 
face impurities  . . .  really  cleanses  your  skin.  Ask  your 
doctor  if  every  last  word  that  Lady  Esther  says  isn't  true! 

So  try  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  at  my  expense.  Use 
no  other  cream  for  a  full  month.  Let  my  cream  give  you 
complete  beauty  care.  Let  your  New-Born  Skin  come  to 
light  in  all  its  glory.  Use  my  cream  particularly  before 
you  powder,  for,  after  wiping  away  Lady  Esther  cream, 
your  skin  is  in  perfect  condition  to  receive  powder.  Use 
just  enough  powder  to  protect  your  skin  from  dust— and 
see  if  your  skin  doesn't  appear  lovelier  and  more  opal- 
escent—smoother, more  radiant— with  a  look  that  really 
spells  beauty! 


Lady  Esther, 

7134  West  65th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  (65) 

Please  send  me  your  generqus  sample  tube  of 
Lady  Esther  Face  Cream;  also  nine  shades  of 
Face  Powder,  free  and  postpaid. 

Name 

Address 

City_ 


-State. 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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■  Borrymore,  Vera  Vague  and  Vallee  do  some  clowning. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  January  30,   February  6,   13   and  20! 

January  30:  The  beloved  children's  classic,  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  is  on  the 
CBS  School  of  the  Air  this  morning.  If  it  was  one  of  your  favorites  when  you  were  a 
kid,  don't  miss  hearing  it.  .  .  .  Listen  to  Gabriel  Heatter's  news  program  on  NBC 
at  9:00  tonight. 

February  6:  Listen  to  next  week's  news  by  tuning  in  Ahead  of  the  Headlines  on  NBC-Blue 
tonight  at   10:30.     It  recently  moved  to  this  new  time  from  Sunday  afternoons. 

February  13:  Frank  Morgan  is  on  the  Good  News  program  now,  NBC-Red  at  8:00 — so, 
with  Baby  Snooks,  it  offers  you  a  lot  of  comedy.  .  .  .  For  folks  who  take  their  Saturday- 
afternoon  opera  broadcasts  seriously,  there's  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild  program, 
NBC-Blue  at  7:45,  talking  about  next  Saturday's  performance. 

February  20:  Recommendation  of  the  night:  the  program  that  never  disappoints,  The 
Aldrich  Family,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:30. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Rudy  Vallee's 
Sealtest  Show,  on  NBC-Red  at  10:00  P.M., 
E.S.T. 

After  batting  along  for  several  months 
without  making  any  remarkable  dent  in 
popularity-survey  figures,  Rudy  Vallee's 
show  has  suddenly  blossomed  out  into  a 
half-hour  that  is  real  fun  to  listen  to.  That 
it  wasn't  so  before  was  never  Rudy's  fault, 
exactly — things  just  didn't  seem  to  click 
together  into  a  fast,  bright  program. 
Now  they  do,  and  we  all  give  thanks. 

Part  of  the  improvement,  at  least,  is  due 
to  that  Bad  Boy  of  the  American  Theater, 
John  Barrymore,  Esq.  John  hasn't  re- 
formed. He's  still  the  unpredictable  pos- 
sessor of  a  sense  of  humor  that's  likely  to 
run  amok  any  minute.  He  refuses  to  stick 
to  the  script,  and  nearly  drives  the  people 
who  write   it  crazy. 

This  is  what  happens  every  week.  A 
couple  of  days  before  the  broadcast,  the 
program  has  a  "preview" — a  performance 
before  a  small  invited  audience.  Barry- 
more  takes  the  script  and  appears  to  read 
it,  but  inserts  lines  of  his  own  that  are  so 
funny  the  script  writers  decide  to  incor- 
porate them  in  the  broadast  version. 
Then,  by  the  time  the  actual  broadcast  is 
given,  Barrymore  has  thought  up  a  whole 
new  batch  of  ad-libs.  The  presence  of  an 
audience  seems  to  intoxicate  him,  and  he 
just  can't  help  wandering  away  from  the 
prepared      script.       The     wonderful     thing 


about  him  is  that  with  all  his  spontaneous 
remarks,  he  never  once  has  made  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  program  wish  they  could 
censor  what  he  says.  His  sense  of  show- 
manship and  of  what  the  public  will  like 
is  so  strong  that  he  never  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  good  taste. 

John's  verbal  high-jinks  help  Rudy,  too. 
In  the  past,  Rudy  has  sometimes  been  a 
little  too  dignified  on  the  air.  He  can't 
be  dignified  when  John's  around.  It's  im- 
possible to  keep  a  straight  face  when  the 
wildest  of  the  Barrymores  starts  clowning 
— not  that  he  ever  stops.  For  instance, 
when  Rudy  introduces  Barrymore  to  the 
studio  audience,  John  always  responds  with 
a  beautiful  display  of  "ham"  acting:  hand 
on  heart,  head  thrown  back,  eyelids  flut- 
tering in  pleased  surprise.  It  brings  down 
the  house,  and  from  then  on  anything 
goes. 

You'd  expect  some  outbursts  of  tem- 
perament between  Rudy  and  John — and 
you'd  expect  wrong.  Oddly  enough,  they 
get  on  fine.  Rudy,  mindful  of  his  old  de- 
sire to  be  an  actor,  studies  the  Barrymore 
technique  and  timing,  and  Barrymore, 
probably  without  meaning  it  at  all,  says  he 
hopes  he  can  learn  from  Rudy  how  to  be 
a  good  business  man  and  save  his  money. 
Anyway,  they're  fast  friends — proof  being 
that  Barrymore's  contract  with  the  pro- 
gram was  recently  renewed  for  another 
thirteen  weeks. 
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YVETTE — who  sings  the  solos  on  Xavier  Cugat's  program 
tonight  over  NBC.  Yvette,  whose  real  name  is  Elsa  Har- 
ris, was  born  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  September  17,  1922. 
Her  family  is  of  French  extraction,  so  she  comes  by  her 
stage  name  honestly.  She  learned  her  intriguing  Creole 
patois  when  she  was  a  child  attending  a  convent  school 
in  New  Orleans.  When  she  was  17  she  came  to  New  York, 
intending  to  study  art.  But  some  friends  heard  her  sing 
and  urged  a  musical  comedy  career  on  her;  she  auditioned 
for  stage  producers  and  an  NBC  talent  scout  heard  her. 
Result — a    radio    debut    last    January    and    instant    success. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 
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INDIAN  KCO        ■ 


Your  exquisite  fingers,  flame-tipped  with  the  lustrous  beauty  of 
Dura-Gloss— like  tiny  beacons,  flashing  a  message  to  a  masculine 
heart  falling  under  your  spell!  Let  Dura-Gloss,  the  durable,  easy- 
onflow,  longer-lasting  nail  polish  created  for  the  most  beautiful 
fingernails  in  the  world,  bring  flashing  beauty  to  your  fingertips! 
Exult  in  their  longer-lasting  gem-hard  lustre— and  compare  this 
superlative  polish,  Dura-Gloss,  to  polishes  costing  five,  ten  times 
as  much!  Buy  Dura-Gloss— Buy  Dura-Gloss  today! 

The  Belter  mail  Polish  by  LORR  10* 

DURA-GLOSS 


THE  DIFFERENCE 
between  NAIL  POLISHES 

(1)  Many  lOtf  nail  polishes  "fray" 
off  at  the  edge  of  nail  within  one  day. 
Dura-Gloss  doesn't. 

(2)  Many  10<<  nail  polishes  dry  so 
fast  that  you  can't  apply  them  prop- 
erly. Dura-Gloss  goes  on  evenly  and 
smoothly. 

(3)  Many  lOtf  nail  polishes  never  dry 
underneath  and  are  easily  "dented." 
Dura-Gloss  never  "dents." 

(4)  Many  lOtf  nail  polishes  chip  off 
so  easily  that  you  have  "bald  spots" 
on  your  nails.  Dura-Gloss  is  true  to 
its  name — it  lasts.  , 
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NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue.  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 


5:30 


CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Home  of  the  Brave 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Jan  Peerce 
MBS:  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:   Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Exploring  Space 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC- Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Henry  Cooke 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

CBS:  Al  Pearce 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  Alec  Templeton 

CBS:  KATE    SMITH 
NBC-Blue:  Army  Show 
NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

NBC-Blue:  Death  Valley  Days 
NBC-Red:  INFORMATION    PLEASE 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
MBS:  GABRIEL    HEATTER 
NBC-Blue:  Gangbusters 
NBC- Red:  Waltz  Time 

CBS:  Campbell  Playhouse 
MBS:  I  Want  a  Divorce 
NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
NBC-Red:  ARCH   OBLER'S   PLAYS 


9:35  NBC-Blue:  Your  Happy  Birthday 


MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  Wings  of  Destiny 


10:45  CBS:  News  of  the  World 


■  Jimmy    Dorsey's    vocalist,    Helen    O'Connell — and    Jimmy    himself. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  January  24  and  31,  February  7,  14  and  21  ! 

January  24:    Glen  Gray  and  his  orchestra  open  at  the  Palladium,  the  new  super  ballroom 

in  Los  Angeles,  tonight.     They're  going  to  broadcast  over  NBC. 
January  31:  Joe  Louis  and  Red  Burman  fight  it  out  tonight  at  Madison  Square  Garden 

for  the    heavyweight   title.      NBC   broadcasts   the    battle,   with    Bill    Stern    announcing. 

.  .  .  Death  Valley  Days,  on  NBC-Blue  at  8:30,   has  an  interesting  story  to  tell — about 

the  telegraph  operator  who  kept  the  wires  open  for  eighty  hours  to  send  the  news  of 

Custer's   Last  Stand. 
February  7:  Woody  Guthrie  and   Burl  Ives  sing  music  you  aren't  likely  to  hear  anywhere 

else  on  the  CBS  show,  Back  When  I  Come  From.     It's  at  10:30  tonight. 
February   14:  Joan   Blondell  stars  in  a  story  of  love  and  marriage  in   I   Want  a   Divorce, 

over  Mutual   at  9:30  tonight.     Each   broadcast  is  complete  in   itself — it's  not  a   serial. 
February   21:     Something    that's   vitally   important   to   every   American    is   told    about   on 

the  CBS  School  of  the  Air  this  morning.     It's  the  Panama  Canal,  and  right  now  you'll 

want  to  know  all  you  can  about  it. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Your  Happy 
Birthday,  variety  and  novelty  program,  on 
NBC-Blue  at  9:35,  E.S.T.,  sponsored  by 
Twenty  Grand   and   Spud   Cigarettes. 

As  they  say  at  the  start  of  the  program, 
all  you  have  to  do  to  win  money  on  Your 
Happy    Birthday   is   to    be    born. 

It's  got  so  that  brilliant  minds  stay  awake 
nights  now  trying  to  figure  out  new  ways 
of  giving  money  away  over  the  air.  Ed- 
ward Wolf,  who  is  head  of  a  firm  which 
originates  and  produces  radio  programs, 
thought  up  this  method,  and  it's  such  a 
good  one  practically  every  radio  owner 
in  the  country  will  be  tuning  in  before  long 
— or  at  least  making  sure  some  friend  is 
tuning    in   for   him. 

You  don't  have  to  listen  to  Your  Happy 
Birthday  to  get  a  share  of  the  $1000  that's 
given  away  each  week,  but  it  certainly 
helps.  On  each  program  there  are  dram- 
atizations of  events  which  took  place  on 
three  different  dates.  Let's  say  that  one 
program  will  dramatize  events  on  these 
three  dates:  January  20,  1912,  August  14, 
1920,  and  May  2,  1898.  If  you  were  born 
one  of  those  three  days — month,  day,  and 
year — you're  in  the  running  for  the 
money.  After  the  dramatizations  and 
some  music  by  Jimmy  Dorsey's  band,  Tiny 
Ruffner,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  intro- 
duces a  movie  star  who  picks  one  of  three 


candles  out  of  a  giant  birthday  cake  set 
on  the  stage.  Each  of  the  candles  has 
one  of  the  three  dates  attached  to  it, 
and  the  one  the  movie  star  picks  is  the 
lucky   date. 

Then  the  movie  star  digs  into  a  bowl 
containing  slips  marked  with  all  the  Con- 
gressional Districts  in  the  United  States, 
and  selects  one  slip.  Everyone  who  was 
born  on  the  winning  date  in  the  winning 
Congressional  District  gets  a  slice  of  the 
$1000  if  he  has  proof  of  his  birthdate 
and  place.  If  there's  only  one  claimant, 
he  gets  the  full  $1000.  If  there  aren't  any, 
that  amount  is  added  to  the  $1000  on  a 
future   program. 

But  if  you  aren't  listening  in,  and  none 
of  your  friends  who  know  your  birthdate 
are  listening  in,  you  may  never  know 
you're  entitled  to  the  money.  So  better 
not  take  any  chances. 

Tiny  Ruffner,  who  hasn't  been  heard  on 
the  air  much  lately,  returns  as  the  Birthday 
Man,  and  Mary  Small  is  the  Birthday  Girl. 
She  also  sings  a  song  or  two  on  each  pro- 
gram,— and  very  nicely,  too.  With  all 
the  drawing  of  the  winning  birthday  and 
birthplace,  there's  no  lack  of  music  on  the 
program,  because  Helen  O'Connell  and 
Bob  Eberly,  Jimmy  Dorsey's  two  regular 
dance-band  soloists,  sing  a  number  or  two 
as  well. 
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JAN  PEERCE — tenor  star  of  the  CBS  Golden  Treasury  of 
Song  this  afternoon.  You've  also  heard  him  frequently 
singing  on  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  program,  Sundays 
over  NBC.  Jan  came  up  to  fame  the  hard  way.  He  was 
born  on  the  lower  East  Side  to  a  poor  immigrant  family, 
and  began  studying  violin  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
using  an  instrument  that  cost  four  dollars  and  was  al- 
most too  expensive  for  his  mother  to  buy,  at  that.  He 
began  singing  when  he  was  15,  and  grew  up  to  play  and 
sing  in  a  hotel  orchestra.  Roxy,  the  showman,  hired  him 
for    the     Radio     City     Music     Hall — and     he's     still     there. 
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Lovely  Barbara  StanwyjsI 

m 

with  a  charm  hint 
:  for  YOU 


LUX  SOAP  MAKES  A 
WONDERFUL  BEAUTY 

BATH!   ITS  ACTIVE 

LATHER  MAKES  YOU 

SURE  OF  DAINTINESS 


) 


!) 


/ 


STAR  OF 
PARAMOUNT'S 
"THE  LADY  EVE" 


THIS  GENTLE, WHITE 
SOAP  HAS  SUCH 
A  DELIGHTFUL 

FRAGRANCE -LEAVES 
SKIN  SWEET! 


Clever  girls  take 

Hollywood's  tip — win 

out  with  skin  that's  sweet! 

"Men  love  to  be  near  the  girl  who's 
sweet,"  this  famous  beauty  says.  And 
tells  you  how  screen  stars  protect  the 
daintiness  important  to  charm.  Lux 
Soap's  ACTIVE  lather  carries  away  per- 
spiration, every  trace  of  dust  and  dirt 
— leaves  skin  really  fresh. 


.  .■■:,■:■,■■::■:■■::■.■:.    -.■  7.  7  :  r.     ■   ■ 

You 


9  out  of  10 
Screen  Stars  use  it! 


will  find  screen  stars  are  right!  A  daily  luxurious 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  bath  makes  you  sure  of  daintiness, 
of  skin  that's  sweet,  appealing. 
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8:00 
8:00 
8:00 


8:15 

8:30 

8:45 

9:00 
9:00 

9:00 
9:30 


Eastern  Standard  Time 


8:00  CBS:  News  of  Europe 
8:00  NBC-Red:  News 


8:15  NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orchestra 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Cracker  jack   Quarto* 

8:30  CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 
8:30  NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:45  NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 

9:00  CBS:  Press  News 
8:00    9:00  NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
8:00     9:00  NBC-Red:  News 

8:05    9:05  NBC-Red:  Texas  Jim  Robertson 

8:15    9:15  CBS:  Burl  Ives 

8:15    9:15  NBC-Red.  Watch  Your  Step 

8:30     9:30  CBS:  Honest  Abe 
8:30    9:30  NBC-Red:  Wise  Man 

9:45  NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 

9:00  10:00  CBS:  Welcome  Lewis'  Singing  Bee 

9:00  10:00  NBC-Blue:  Sid  Walton 

9:00  10:00  NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

9:15,10:15  NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 

9:30  10:30  CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 

9:30  10:30  NBC-Blue:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 

9:30  10:30  NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

10:00  11:00  CBS:  Symphony  Concert 
10:00  11:00  NBC-Blue:  Deep  River  Boys 
10:00  11:00  NBC-Red:  Song  Folks 

10:15  11:15  NBC-Red:  Fed.  Women's  Clubs 

10:30  11:30  NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

10:45  11:45  NBC-Red:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

11:00  12:00  CBS:  Country  Journal 

11:00  12:00  NBC-Blue:  American  Education 

Forum 
11:00  12:00  NBC-Red:  Milestones  in  Music 

11:30  12:30  CBS:  Let's  Pretend 


9:30  11:30  12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 


9:30  11:30  12:30 


10:00 


12:00 


10:15  : 


1:15 


10:15 
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1:15 
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10:45 

NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 

CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Red:   Calling   Stamp   Collectors 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

NBC-Blue:  Metropolitan  Opera 
NBC-Red:  Music  for  Everyone 

NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  Old  Vienna 

CBS:  This  Is  My  Land 

CBS:  Bull  Session 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

NBC- Red:  A  Boy,  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

NBC-Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 

NBC-Red:  Curtis  Institute 

CBS:  Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC-Red:  Johnny  Long  Orchestra 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

NBC-Blue:  Listeners'  Playhouse 

NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 
NBC-Red:  Artie  Shaw  Orchestra 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 

CBS:  Gay  Nineties  Revue 
NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Your  Marriage  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

NBC-Blue:  Man  and  the  World 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue:  Little  Ol"  Hollywood 

NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:   YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
MBS:  GABRIEL    HEATTER 
NBC-Blue:  Song  of  Your  Life 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

NBC-Blue:  NBC   SYMPHONY 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 


MBS:  Chicago  Theater 
10:OONBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 


■  Milton  Cross  (right)  in  the  Met's  new  control  room. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  January  25,  February  1,  8,  15  and  22! 

January  25:    The  NBC  Symphony  program  on  NBC-Blue  has  changed  its  time  to  9:35. 

.  .  .  On  Mutual  at  10:00,  the  Chicago  Theater  of  the  Air  has  scheduled  the  operetta, 

"Cyrano  de   Bergerac,"  with   Richard   Bonelli   and   Marion   Claire  in  the   leading   roles. 
February   I:  Henry  King's  orchestra  opens  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  in  San  Francisco 

tonight,  broadcasting  over  NBC.  .  .  .  From  Madison  Square  Garden  at  10:30  tonight, 

NBC-Red    broadcasts   the    Melrose   Track   and    Field    Games. 
February  8:  More  athletics  are  supplied  tonight  between   10:30  and   I  1:00  when  NBC-Red 

broadcasts    the    Boston    Athletic    Association    Track    Meet   from    the    Boston    Garden. 
February    15:  Your  Hit  Parade,  on  CBS  at  9:00,  takes  you  on  a  tour  into  one  of  the 

Army  training  camps  as  part  of  tonight's  show. 
February  22:    It's  Washington's  Birthday,  and  the  networks  will   observe  the  event  with 

special    programs. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  on  NBC-Blue  at  2:00, 
E.S.T.,  sponsored  by  the  Texaco  Company. 

Last  year  about  this  time  the  future  of 
one  of  America's  great  landmarks,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  looked  uncer- 
tain, to  say  the  least.  It  was  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
any  way  of  getting  it  out.  The  wealthy 
people  who  used  to  maintain  it  by  paying 
large  sums  for  seats  and  boxes  had  grad- 
ually withdrawn  their  support  until  there 
wasn't  enough  money  coming  in  to  keep 
the  famous  old    place   going. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  radio  audience 
which  every  Saturday  afternoon  tuned  in 
the  broadcasts  presented  by  NBC  was  ap- 
pealed to.  And  the  listeners  came  through. 
Their  contributions   poured    in. 

One  other  thing  happened,  too.  For 
several  years  it  hadn't  been  easy  for  NBC 
to  find  commercial  sponsors  for  the  Satur- 
day matinee  broadcasts.  But  the  big  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  for  funds  proved 
that  lots  of  people  tuned  in,  and  the 
Texaco    company   was   impressed. 

Some  of  the  money  was  used  to  renovate 
the  old  auditorium.  A  new  gold  brocade 
curtain  was  installed,  and  so  was  a  special 
radio  control  booth  with  a  glass  front, 
instead  of  the  old,  unsheltered  "Box  44." 
The  old  boxes  in  the  Grand  Tier  were  torn 
out,  and  rows  of  seats  put  in  instead.  The 
changes,  particularly  the  installation  of  the 


soundproofed  control  room,  have  greatly 
increased    the    clarity    of    the    broadcasts. 

Of  course,  radio  listeners  can't  see  the 
action  on  the  stage,  but  they  can  take 
comfort  in  the  realization  that  many  people 
who  are  actually  sitting  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Auditorium  can't  see  the  stage 
either.  The  place  is  built  in  the  old- 
fashioned  horseshoe  style,  with  balconies 
running  around  the  sides  clear  up  to  the 
stage.  If  your  seat  is  on  the  side  (and 
unless  you've  paid  quite  a  bit  of  money 
for  it,  it  will  be)  you  won't  see  much  more 
than  you  would  at  home  in  front  of  your 
radio. 

Today's  opera  g»es  to  a  great  many 
listeners,  separated  by  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  miles.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
carried  by  13 i  NBC-Blue  stations.  In  addi- 
tion, it  goes  to  South  America  over  the 
powerful  short  wave  stations  WRCA  and 
WNBI,  with  a  special  commentary  in  Span- 
ish by  Llopis  de  Olivares,  instead  of  Milton 
Cross'  English  commentary  which  we  in 
this  country  hear. 

Milton  Cross  and  most  of  the  men  con- 
nected with  putting  the  opera  on  the  air 
stay  in  the  control  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  auditorium,  but  there  is  one  NBC  man 
backstage.  He  keeps  an  eye  on  the  per- 
formance and  telephones  the  control  booth 
to  tell  Cross  and  the  others  of  any  minor 
changes  in  cast  or  performance  that  might 
interrupt  or  confuse  the  broadcast. 
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GWEN  WILLIAMS— songbird  on  The  Song  of  Your  Life,  to- 
night on  NBC.  Gwen  decided  to  be  a  professional  singer  when 
she  was  13  years  old  and  won  an  amateur  contest  conducted 
by  a  radio  station  in  her  home  state,  Florida.  In  the 
University  of  Miami  she  majored  in  music,  and  after  get- 
ting her  degree  came  to  New  York,  where  she  sang  in  night 
clubs  before  Harry  Salter,  Song  of  Your  Life  orchestra 
leader,  heard  her  and  hired  her  for  his  show.  He  says 
she  has  a  brilliant  singing  future  ahead.  Gwen  is  mar- 
ried to  Norman  Foley,  an  executive  in  a  music  publishing 
firm,    and    insists    that    marriage    can    go    with    a    career. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


A  Love  To  Be  Envied 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

exclaimed,  surprised. 

"I'm  going  now,"  he  said.  His  eyes 
rested  on  Sadie.  It  was  as  if  he  hadn't 
known  there  could  be  a  girl  like  her, 
a  girl  softly  turned,  with  young  eyes, 
and  a  voice  that  came  strong  and  clear 
because  there  was  a  quick,  fine  brain 
behind  it. 

"I  tried  to  see  you  not  long  ago, 
Miss  Hermalin,"  he  said.  "About  a 
story  I  was  working  on  for  my  paper. 
You  knew  the  girl  the  story  was  about. 
But  you  were  out  of  town." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Sadie  said.  "Why  not 
try  again  some  time?" 

She  could  have  bitten  off  her  tongue. 
She  was  acting,  she  told  herself,  ex- 
actly like  a  stupid,  smitten  girl. 

"I'm  going  to,"  he  told  her,  "so 
soon  I  think  it  will  surprise  you." 

Then  he  was  gone  and  the  room 
seemed  less  bright  and  warm. 

The  next  morning,  as  Sadie  was 
leaving  for  school — she  had  fifty-nine 
boys  in  her  sixth  grade  class — the  tele- 
phone rang.  "Hello!"  It  was  his  voice. 
"This  is  Gabe  Heatter." 

"I  didn't  know  newspaper  reporters 
got  up  so  early,"  she  told  him,  excited, 
laughing. 

"Usually  they  don't,"  he  said.  "When 
can  I  see  you,  Sadie?" 

"Tomorrow  night  .  .  ."  She  was  ten- 
tative. 

"Tonight,"  he  urged.  "Don't  make 
me  wait  until  tomorrow,  please.  I 
.  .  .  I'm  so  very  fond  of  you!" 

"Tonight,  then,"  she  said,  a  sudden 
lump  of  gratitude  in  her  throat  for  his 
unashamed  avowal.  "I'll  be  waiting, 
Gabe." 

From  then  on,  they  each  knew  they 
were  in  love.  And  neither  tried  to 
hide  the  fact. 

THEY  used  to  go  to  Luchow's  in  New 
1  York  for  the  famous  sauerbrauten 
and  potato  pancakes  and  dance  to 
waltzes  of  old  Vienna  with  their  love 
warm  in  their  eyes.  They  used  to  go  to 
a  little  Italian  restaurant,  frequented 
mostly  by  newspaper  men,  and  feast 
on  spaghetti  and  drink  red  wine  and 
listen  to  Neapolitan  love  songs.  Satur- 
days often  found  them  in  Carnegie 
Hall  and  perhaps  it  was  the  exalted 
music  and  perhaps  it  was  their  love 
growing  stronger  all  the  time  but 
later,  in  the  Russian  tea-room,  they 
never  saw  anything  beyond  each 
other's  eyes.  Sundays  they  walked  in 
the  park,  watching  to  see  if  any  other 
girl  wore  violets  as  large  and  deep  as 
those  pinned  on  Sadie's  shoulder. 

They  spent  evenings  before  a  coal 
fire  in  the  Hermalin  living-room.  Mr. 

■  From  the  family  album — a  photo 
taken  more  than  twenty  years  ago — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gabriel  Heatter  with 
their    first     born,     daughter     Maida. 


Can  you 


without 


One  of  the  things  that  assured  the  popularity 
of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips,  the  very  first  day  . 
they  were  put  on  sale,  was  this: 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips  produce  no  irritating,  sneezy  dust 

This  fact  means  more  to  you  than  just  the  satis- 
faction of  a  sneezeless  washday.   It  means  that  when 
these  husky,  golden  chips  come  tumbling  out  of  the  box, 
every  one  is  chock-full  of  washing  energy.  It  means  that 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips  put  the  two  famous  Fels-Naptha 
Cleaners  to  work  —  gentle  naptha  and  richer,  golden 
soap) — a  dirt-removing  team  that  shames  the  half-hearted 
efforts  of  weak,  would-be  beauty  soaps. 

Get  a  box  of  golden  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips    for   your 
next  washday.  Write  today  to  Fels  &  Co.,  Dept.  9-C,  Phila.,  Pa., 
for  a  free  introductory  box.  Use  them  in  any  kind  of  water 
— hot  or  cool — hard  or  soft.  You'll  get  the  whitest,  sweetest 
wash  you've  ever  had — and  these  golden, 
extra-sudsy  chips  will  do  most  of  the  work. 


Golden  bar  or  Golden  chips_ 
Fels-Naptha 

banishes  Tattle-Tale  Gray 
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From  the 
Confidential 
Notebook 
of  Mr.F 
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Had  no  pep  — -  ^  T  win'  t  better 
off  too  long-^^^^^^^^^— 
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H. 


say,  this  ^IlL  JjE*,.*0  bed- 
«»e  on  me  -  w  fff*°  5s  a  new 
just  like  chocolatej 


t#F 


this  morning.  Bt-Lf?t      JuBt  watch 
St* JS?  "ose  *U  today. 


The  action  of  Ex-Lax  is  thorough, 
yet  gentle!  No  shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after-effects.  Just  an  easy, 
comfortable  bowel  movement  that 
brings  blessed  relief.  Try  Ex-Lax 
next  time  you  need  a  laxative.  It's 
good  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

10*  and  25* 


Hermalin,  also  a  newspaper  man,  who 
loved  Gabe  as  a  son  from  the  moment 
he  met  him,  and  Gabe  used  to  talk 
while  Sadie  knitted  socks  and  helmets 
for  those  fighting  with  the  British  and 
French  forces  overseas. 

The  men's  talk  was  of  the  war  al- 
ways, of  politics  at  home,  of  Persh- 
ing in  Mexico,  of  newspapers,  of 
sports.  They  talked  quickly  and  au- 
thoritatively. And,  true  to  their  craft, 
they  were  hard-boiled  and  realistic 
one  minute  and  then,  without  warning, 
incredibly  sentimental  and  naive. 

"It's  amazing,"  Sadie  would  say, 
laughing,  "that  I  should  be  so  eager 
to  marry  a  mad  newspaper  man  after 
having  had  a  mad  newspaper  man  for 
a  father.     Some  people  never  learn!" 

The  men  would  pull  harder  on  their 
pipes  at  this  and  pretend  to  have  for- 
gotten she  was  there.  Until  Gabe  no 
longer  could  resist  reaching  for  her 
hand.  Or  until  she  surprised  them 
by  knowing  about  something  they 
hadn't  expected  her  to  know  about  at 
all. 

"Listen,"  her  father  would  say,  "the 
girl's  got  brains!" 

"And  she's  beautiful,  too,"  Gabe 
would  add.  For  this  to  him  always 
was  the  miracle. 

Usually  it  was  after  Mr.  Hermalin 
had  gone  to  bed  or  been  understand- 
ing enough  to  pretend  he  was  going 
to  bed  that  Gabriel  would  get  a  manu- 
script from  his  overcoat  pocket  and 
read  Sadie  a  story  he  was  writing. 

"I  have  to  make  more  money  than 
I'm  making  on  the  paper,"  he  would 
tell  her.  "I  have  to  buy  you  a  seal 
coat  and  a  velvet  hat  with  a  plume. 
Do  you  really  think  I  might  be  able 
to  do  fiction,  darling?  Does  what  I've 
written  here  hold  you?" 

SPRING  comes  to  Brooklyn  when  the 
Trees  of  Heaven  growing  in  the 
little  back  yards  sprout  pale  green 
buds,  when  flower  venders  pull  horse- 
drawn  wagons  of  petunias  and  pan- 
sies,  geraniums  and  bachelor  buttons 
through  the  quiet  streets  and  their 
cries  mingle  with  the  hucksters  calling 
"Strawberries  .  .  .  Fresh  Straw- 
berr-i-e-s  .  .  ."  when  the  river  that 
runs  beneath  the  bridges  that  link 
Brooklyn  with  Manhattan  is  a  faded 
blue,  when  jewelers  display  trays  of 
wedding  rings  in  their  windows.  .  .  . 

For  these  are  immutable  things,  like 
the  love  of  man  and  woman.  Today 
they  herald  spring  in  Brooklyn  just 
as  they  did  in  1915  when  Sadie  and 
Gabriel  were  married;  just  four 
months  after  they  first  had  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

The  caterer's  men  put  up  a  red  and 
white  striped  awning  before  the  little 
Hermalin  house.  The  florist's  men 
turned  the  rooms  into  sweet  gardens 
and  trailed  smilax  and  clusters  of 
white  roses  along  the  banisters.  The 
musicians,  behind  palms,  played  the 
wedding  march.  Sadie  came  down  the 
stairs  on  her  father's  arm.  Her  veil 
was  like  a  mist  about  her  young  face 
and  she  was  smiling.  For  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  Gabe  was  waiting,  and  he 
looked  the  way  men  do  when  they  love 
one  woman  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world. 


Today  the  Heatters  have  a  big 
house  on  Long  Island  and  a  town 
apartment  off  Fifth  Avenue.  There 
are  many  to  serve  them.  Two  and 
three  cars  stand  in  their  garage.  Fur 
coats  and  velvet  hats  are  no  longer 
dreams  but  realities.  However,  be- 
fore all  this  came  to  be,  the  years  were 
uncertain  and  sometimes  lean.  At 
first  they  lived  with  the  Hermalins  in 
a  house  on  Long  Island  to  which  they 
all  moved  from  the  house  in  Brooklyn. 
And  it  was  here,  early  in  1917,  that 
their  daughter,  Maida,  was  born. 

Gabriel  Heatter  held  his  little 
daughter  in  his  arms  and  the  years 
ahead,  which  he'd  previously  thought 
of  in  terms  of  Sadie  and  himself,  be- 
longed now  to  Maida  too.  He  saw  her 
growing  up  .  .  .  walking  .  .  .  talking 
.  .  .  going  to  school  .  .  .  growing  tall 
.  .  .  And  he  marvelled  that  men  and 
women  should  accept  life,  which  is 
so  altogether  wonderful,  so  calmly. 

"Darling,"  he  said  to  Sadie,  "I  think 
it's  time  we  made  a  home  of  our  own. 
It  may  not  always  be  easy  going.  But 
you'll  manage." 

FROM  the  day  they  were  married  he 
has  shown  that  confidence  in  her. 
Every  salary  check  or  pay  envelope 
he  ever  has  received  has  been  de- 
posited in  her  hands,  untouched.  It 
was  no  empty  phrase  when  he  prom- 
ised "With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow." 

Life  for  all  of  us  is  made  up  of 
little  experiences.  Obviously  not  all 
of  them  can  be  happy.  Sometimes  it 
was  insufficient  money  that  troubled 
the  Heatters.  Sometimes  they  saw 
far  too  little  of  each  other  because 
he  had  to  work  at  night  and  sleep  dur- 
ing the  day  when  she  had  to  be  up  and 
out  with  little  Maida.  Sometimes 
other  women — and  often  they  were 
women  influential  in  business — found 
him  as  attractive  as  the  girls  in  Brook- 
lyn once  had  found  him.  And  some- 
times other  men — and  often  they  were 
business  associates  he  brought  home 
— found  her  as  attractive  as  the  boys 
in  Brooklyn  once  had  found  her.  But 
they  never  let  anything  that  happened 
get  between  them. 

"I  think"  Sadie  Heatter  says  today 
"that  every  wife  does  well  to  discipline 
herself  not  to  allow  little  things  to  be 
important.  For  if  a  man  loves  a  wo- 
mon  her  complaints  will  disturb  him. 
And  a  man  who  is  disturbed  has  less 
spirit  to  bring  to  his  affairs.  Besides, 
complaints  are  like  termites.  Slowly 
they  undermine  the  bond  a  man  and 
woman  know.  And  when  this  bond  is 
weakened  a  marriage  is  weakened 
too. 

"This  I  know  beyond  any  doubt  . 
the  minute  you  fuss  about  anything 
you  give  it  greater  importance!" 

In  1918  Basil  Heatter  was  born.  And 
Gabriel,  looking  down  on  the  male 
child  in  his  arms,  said  to  Sadie 
"They're  saying  this  war  soon  will  be 
over.  But  if  in  twenty  years  the 
drums  should  roll  again  .  .  ." 

"As  they  will,"  Sadie  said,  "for  all 
the  noble  talk  that's  been  going 
round  .  .  ." 

He  smiled,  as  he  always  did.  at  her 
fine,      intelligent     reality.      And      he 
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thanked  God  he  had  a  wife  he  did  not 
have  to  spare  things  but  with  whom 
he  could  share  things. 

"I  hope  we're  cynics  and  it  won't 
be  the  way  we  fear,"  he  told  her.  "But 
if  Basil  should  be  called  one  day 
when  he  is  grown — and  the  cause  is 
right — may  he  be  a  brave  soldier." 

Gabriel  Heatter  was  no  different 
from  other  men  before  they  find  their 
way  in  the  business  world.  He  did 
what  he  could  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
worked  on  newspapers.  He  wrote  ad- 
vertising. He  managed  publicity  cam- 
paigns. He  executed  foreign  business 
for  a  linoleum  firm.  And  sometimes 
his  income  was  large  and  sometimes 
it  was  small  and  sometimes  he  had 
no  income  at  all. 

"I  wanted  to  give  you  so  much,  dar- 
ling," he  told  Sadie  one  evening  as 
they  walked  around  their  little  house 
while  their  babies  slept  upstairs.  She 
had  followed  him  out,  sensing  he  was 
restless  and  discouraged.  And  he  had 
taken  off  his  top  coat  so,  as  they 
walked  arm  in  arm,  she  could  wear 
it  over  her  shoulders  too. 

"Success  will  come,  Gabe,"  she  said. 
"You  must  have  patience.  Most  men 
don't  make  their  name  until  they're 
in  their  forties." 

LIE  still  likes  to  tell  about  the  time 
n  he  was  offered  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  an  advertising  job.  This  hap- 
pened when  he  was  doing  a  sustaining 
program,  reporting  news  seven  nights 
a  week,  and  being  paid  nothing  for  it. 

"I  hurried  home,"  he  says,  "to  tell 
Sadie  the  good  news.  Our  reserve 
funds  were  pretty  nearly  gone  and 
there  were  a  dozen  things  the  chil- 
dren needed." 

Sadie  listened  to  everything  he  had 
to  say  the  way  she  always  listened, 
with  her  whole  attention. 

"But  Gabe,"  she  said  when  he'd 
finished,  "you've  always  believed  radio 
would  be  important  and  those  who 
grew  up  with  it  were  like  to  be  im- 
portant too.  And  this  job  would  give 
you  no  time  for  your  program!" 

"I  still  believe  all  that,"  he  told  her. 
"But,  darling,  we  have  to  live.  I 
can't  be  a  fool  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  give  up  your 
program,"  she  said. 

"But  how  will  we  live?  How?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  only 
know  we'll  manage — somehow." 

"I  doubt,"  says  Gabriel  Heatter  tell- 
ing this  story  "that  there's  one  woman 
in  a  million  who  would  have  done 
what  Sadie  did,  or  been  as  game  as 
she  was  later  on.  For  we  had  tough 
going  for  a  long  time — until,  at  last,  I 
found  a  sponsor  and  a  salary!" 

Sadie  Heatter  says,  "I  deserve  no 
credit  for  what  I  did — none  at  all.  I 
knew — don't  ask  me  how — -that  Gabe 
belonged  in  radio.  And  when  you're 
as  sure  about  anything  as  I  was  about 
this  you  don't  mind  things  being  diffi- 
cult; you're  always  more  or  less  look- 
ing beyond  them." 

She  has  the  limitless  courage  of 
which  women  are  capable  when 
they're  loved  as  deeply  and  solely  as 
she's  always  been  loved.  And  he 
has  the  will  to  succeed  and  the  qual- 
ities of  faithfulness  of  which  men  are 
capable  when  they  love  deeply  and 
solely  and  receive  the  same  undivided 
love  in  return. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since 
Gabriel  and  Sadie  first  met.  Their 
daughter,  Maida,  is  married  now. 
Their  son,  Basil,  is  eligible  for  the 
draft.  But  there's  still  a  magical  youth 
in  their  eyes  and  in  their  laughter. 

MARCH,    1941 
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And  it's  all  so  strange,  our  being  out 
here,  and  perhaps  all  dying  out 
here — " 

Page  got  up  and  walked  into  the 
cave;  she  felt  lame  and  weak. 

The  fog  was  wet  and  cold  on  Page's 
face,  and  there  was  no  comfort  in  the 
cave.  Lynn  was  there  in  the  after- 
noon shadows;  he  was  lying  on  his 
face  on  the  brush  they  had  gathered  to 
make  a  sort  of  bed  for  him;  their  one 
old  blanket  covered  him,  but  he  shud- 
dered with  the  cold.  Barnes  had  hung 
his  watch  on  the  projecting  broken 
end  of  an  embedded  root  in  the  walls 
of  the  cave.  Page  looked  at  it.  Ten 
minutes  past  three,  and  their  prison 
was  closed  upon  them  for  the  long 
cold  night,  the  night  that  would  be 
broken  by  no  hot  food,  softened  by  no 
blankets.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
face  it.  She  sat  down  and  braced  her 
back  against  a  rocky  wall,  and  wished 
that  she  might  die,  that  this  hunger 
of  body  and  mind  might  be  stilled. 

A  FTER  awhile  Barnes  came  in.  The 
»»  girl,  who  had  been  sponging 
Lynn's  hot  face,  looked  up  at  him  as 
he  blundered  in  the  now  thick  dusk. 
Fog  pressed  after  him  and  spread 
fingers  like  the  visible  fingers  of  death 
over  the  group.  Page  had  fed  the  fire; 
it  was  by  its  dull  light,  for  they  dared 
not  let  it  flame  and  smoke  here  in  the 
closed  walls,  that  they  saw  each 
other's  faces. 

It  was  night  in  the  cave.  No  use  to 
wonder  about  the  fog-drenched  Rock 
Island  now,  signalling,  calling,  watch- 
ing. Her  voice  was  tired  anyway,  and 
her  throat  sore.  Barnes  put  wood  on 
the  little  fire  in  the  cave.  Its  smoke 
made  straight  for  her  eyes  and  she 
shut  them  on  the  dim  interior,  on  the 
form  in  the  shadows  that  was  Lynn, 
on  Barnes'  haggard  face  lighted  to  an 
Indian  redness  in  the  dull  glow. 

Page  curled  her  arm  about  a  jut- 
ting bit  of  mossy  rock,  put  her  face 
down  upon  it.  Her  shoulders  ached 
with  the  first  approaching  of  the  night 
cold.  This  was  going  to  be  a  bitter 
night.  But  as  Barnes  reminded  her 
after  awhile,  that  meant  a  clear  day 
tomorrow.  Somewhere  in  the  end- 
less black  hours  she  saw  his  silhouette 
against  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  He  was 
looking  out. 

"Stars!"  he  said  triumphantly. 

And  the  morning,  sure  enough,  was 
brightly  sunny,  with  a  quieter  sea. 
They  must  make  a  try  for  the  shore 
today,  Barnes  said.  If  anyone  at  Mys- 
tery House  saw  them  approaching  on 
their  propelled  logs  they  might  get 
help. 

While  they  talked  they  had  been 
standing  on  the  western  face  of  the 
Rock,  on  the  little  promontory  they 
called  Beacon  Hill,  where  they  kept 
their  signal  fire  burning  day  and  night. 
Now  just  as  they  turned  to  return  to 
the  cave,  Barnes  in  a  strange  hushed 
tone  said  the  single  syllable  of  Page's 
name. 

Her  back  was  to  the  sea.  She  turned 
and  stood  beside  him,  and  for  a  long 
moment  neither  spoke.  Page  wavered 
a  little  against  the  man's  shoulder, 
and  he  put  his  arm  about  her. 

"Yes,  sir;  that's  it!"  Barnes  pres- 
ently said,  clearing  his  throat. 

Two  miles  away  toward  the  west  a 
big  steamer  had  stopped  in  her  course; 
she  was  moving  again  now,  but 
straight  for  the  shore. 
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"Oh,  no!"  Page  said  in  a  whisper. 

"They've  seen  us,  Page."  Barnes 
was  recklessly  piling  wood  on  the 
slumbering  fire.  A  plume  of  smoke 
went  wavering  up  into  the  blue  sun- 
shiny air.  He  and  Page  ran  up  the 
slanting  face  of  the  Rock  between  the 
scrubby  brush  and  dwarfed  oaks,  sil- 
houetted themselves  against  the  sky, 
screaming,  gesturing.  The  girl  was 
crying  hysterically. 

"They've  seen  us!   They're  coming!" 

The  heavenly  message  of  a  ship's 
whistle  broke  in  through  the  sea-bird 
crying  and  the  endless  washing  of  the 
waves. 

"That's  it!"  Barnes  said  huskily. 
Page  was  crying;  she  did  not  speak. 
Braced  together  by  his  arm,  they 
never  moved  their  eyes  from  the  white 
swan  that  was  slowly  growing  larger 
and  larger  against  the  sea. 

"They  may  decide  we're  just  pic- 
nickers and  go  away!"  the  girl  whis- 
pered. 

"They  won't,"  Barnes  said. 

Nearer,  nearer.  The  ship  was  head- 
ing straight  for  the  Rock.  She  heaved 
to,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Barnes 
had  run  down  to  the  fire  for  a  flaming 
branch.    He  waved  it  above  his  head. 

When,  panting  with  weakness,  Page 
joined  him,  he  caught  at  her  arm, 
faced  her  about  toward  the  ocean. 

"See  those  fellows  up  there — toward 
the  right?"  he  said. 

"I  can  just  see  them  moving. 

"Letting  down  a  boat,"  Barnes  said, 
in  a  tone  almost  reverent.  Page  reeled 
against  his  shoulder  and  he  held  her 
tight,  kissing  her  hair  and  her  fore- 
head, trying  to  laugh.  "Don't  cry, 
dear!"  he  said.  "You've  been  so  brave. 
There's  nothing  to  cry  about  now! 
They're  coming  for  us.  I  knew  they 
would!  I  knew  that  just  as  soon  as 
the  fog  raised  we'd  get  away.  We're 
all  right  now!" 

CTUMBLING  in  their  haste,  laugh- 
^  ing,  crying,  Page  and  Barnes  went 
down  the  Rock  to  the  cave.  Lynn  was 
breathing  heavily;  and  now  and  then 
he  muttered  to  himself.  He  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  passing,  as  some- 
how they  got  him  out  of  the  cave  that 
had  been  their  prison  for  three  terrible 
days  and  nights.  He  was  not  con- 
scious when  hands  much  stronger  than 
theirs  grasped  the  blanket  on  which 
he  lay,  and  carried  him  away  from 
the  Rock. 

Page  knew  she  was  not  going  to 
faint,  but  she  could  not  speak  to  the 
three  seamen  who  had  brought  the 
launch  to  shore,  and  even  to  smile  sent 
rockets  of  agony  through  her  head. 
Guided  by  strange  hands,  she  some- 
how got  into  the  launch  and  sat  down, 
with  Lynn's  hot  head  cushioned  against 
her  shoulder,  and  then  water  and  sea 
began  to  reel  about  her,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  boat's  crisp  tuck- 
tuck-tuck,  and  her  one  look  backward 
showed  the  Rock  growing  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  the  outlines  of  Mystery 
House  merging  with  it  on  the  line  of 
shore. 

It  was  all  a  dream — a  dream  shot 
with  pain  and  hunger,  and  with  weak- 
ness that  was  worse  than  either.  There 
was  a  ladder,  and  some  one  shouting 
from  above,  "Keep  your  arm  about 
her,  Larsen;  she's  falling!"  and  then 
there  were  faces,  and  she  began  to 
explain  that  Lynn  was  terribly  ill— 
he  must  be  gotten  to  a  hospital — and 
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she  was  crying  bitterly.  Women,  look- 
ing on,  a  ring  of  faces  pale  with  com- 
passion, were  crying  too. 

The  blessedness  of  a  soft  bed  was 
under  her,  and  Bess  O'Neal,  an  old 
friend  from  training  school  days,  was 
giving  her  chicken  soup,  each  scant 
teaspoonful  a  nectar  beyond  anything 
human  lips  had  ever  tasted  before. 
Page  lay  back,  broken  and  sore  and 
dirty  and  weary  beyond  words,  and 
opened  her  eyes  only  when  she  opened 
her  lips  for  the  spoon. 

"Now  don't  rush  me,"  the  nurse  said, 
"for  this  is  all  you  can  have  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  doctor's  with  the  sick 
one,  and  the  well  one  is  having  ham 
and  eggs.  You  poor  thing,  you!  This 
is  Tuesday  and  you  were  there  since 
when — Saturday?  What  do  you  know 
about  that!  You'll  tie  your  boat  more 
securely  the  next  time!  The  well  one 
has  wirelessed  for  a  doctor  and  a  hos- 
pital and  an  ambulance,  so  your  sick 
friend  will  be  taken  care  of,  but  he's  a 
pretty  sick  man,  if  you  ask  me." 

"He'll  get  well  now."  Page  sank 
back  in  the  cushions. 

THE  Princeton  moved  on  her  ap- 
'  pointed  way  between  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles  at  San  Pedro  and  the  har- 
bor of  San  Francisco.  The  overnight 
passengers  began  to  gather  on  the 
decks,  overcoated,  carrying  their  bags, 
and  Page  and  Barnes  and  Lynn  were 
among  them.  Lynn,  feeble  and  be- 
wildered, looking  about  him  with  sick, 
troubled  eyes;  Page  seeing  nothing  but 
his  fever-flushed  face.  She  and  Barnes 
were  safe  now.  Only  a  few  hours'  rest, 
only  hot  baths  and  changes  of  cloth- 
ing and  regular  meals  stood  between 
them  and  complete  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  the  three  terrible  days  on  the 
Rock.  They  could  forget  it  now,  for- 
get the  fogs,  and  the  chill-shaken 
aching  nights,  and  the  dreamy  de- 
spairs of  those  long  vigils  when  they 
had  watched  the  shore  and  the  sea. 
But  what  of  Lynn?  Was  it  too  late 
for  Lynn? 

At  the  dock  she  was  vaguely  aware 
of  crowds,  photographers,  newspaper 
men.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
over  San  Francisco's  seven  times 
seven  hills,  and  the  miracle  of  every- 
day life  was  moving  on  briskly;  trol- 
leys and  motor  cars,  children  running 
in  the  sunshine,  leisurely  crowds 
coming  and  going!  Page  felt  that 
she  could  never  drink  in  enough 
of  it  to  satisfy  her  starved  soul.  Just 
human  contacts,  hands  and  voices  and 
the  chipping  of  feet  on  pavements 
would  never  seem  commonplace  to 
her  again. 

The  nurses  at  the  hospital  brought 
her  a  tray  while  she  waited  for  the 
doctors'  verdict  on  Lynn.  Page  talked 
to  them  a  little  of  the  strange  accident, 
the  "lost"  boat  that  had  drifted  away 
and  left  her  with  the  two  men  on  the 
Rock,  the  thrill  of  seeing  the  big 
Princeton  turn  in  her  course  and  come 
slowly,  steadily  to  the  rescue,  but  she 
hardly  knew  what  she  said.  After- 
ward she  was  tired  and  sleepy,  and  a 
kindly  head  nurse  gave  her  a  small 
white  room  to  rest  in,  and  put  a  warm 
blanket  over  her  while  she  slept.  Then 
there  was  more  chicken  soup  and 
afternoon  light  warm  on  the  white 
hospital  walls,  and  Barnes  back  again, 
shaved  and  brisk  and  spectacled  once 
more. 

He  sat  down  beside  Page's  bed  and 
they  talked,  and  it  was  all  like  a 
dream. 

"Your  friend  Miss  Bowditch  tele- 
phoned, and  Mrs.  Chayne  telephoned, 
and  every  one  is  very  much  excited 
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^e  didrit  tell  it  to  the  Mariaes 


Quantico  Marines  reported  a  longer  lasting 
peppermint  flavor  in    Beech-Nut  Gum 

IN  RECENT  TESTS  at  Quantico,  Va.,  U.  S.  Marines  reported  that 
Beech-Nut's  peppermint  flavor  lasted  on  an  average  of  25%  longer  than 
the  peppermint  flavor  of  all  the  other  brands  they  tested.  In  addition,  a 
large  majority  of  these  Marines  said  that  they  preferred  the  peppermint 
flavor  of  Beech-Nut  to  the  average  of  the  others  tested.  Prove  this  your- 
self. Get  a  package  of  Beech-Nut  Gum  and  see  how  long  and  how  much 
you  enjoy  its  fine,  distinctive  flavor! 

An  independent  research  organization  made  the  tests* 

An  independent  research  organization 
made  these  tests  with  about  one-tenth  of 
the  Marines  at  Quantico,  Va.  Beech-Nut 
and  various  other  brands  of  peppermint 
chewing  gum  were  tested.  All  were  bought 
in  local  stores.  The  identity  of  the  gum 

they  said: 

more  minutes  of  flavor 


was  positively  concealed.  Each  Marine  was 
given  2  different  brands  (Beech-Nut  and 
one  other)  asked  to  chew  them  and  report 
how  long  he  thought  the  flavor  of  each 
stick  lasted  and  which  stick  he  found  had 
the  better  flavor. 
*Name  on  request. 
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■to  love — 


Your  HAND  skin  quickly  responds  to  this  simple  care 


Mc 


[ORE  appealing  to  a  man  than  "glamour" 
is  the  charm  of  silken-soft,  smooth 
hands.  How  do  other  women  have  them? 
Well,  thousands  use  Jergens  Lotion  regu- 
larly. It  furnishes  your  skin  with  beautify- 
ing moisture  most  girls'  hand  skin  needs. 
(Nature's  moisture  is  so  easily  dried  out  of 
your  hand  skin  by  water,  cold  and  wind.) 

Many  doctors  help  to  smooth  rough, 
"crackable"  skin  with  2  special  ingredients. 
Both  are  in  Jergens  Lotion.  Easy;  quick. 
Never  sticky!  Regular  use  helps  prevent  mar- 
ring roughness  and  chapping!  Start  now  to 
use  Jergens  Lotion.  50^,  25?5,  10^,  $1.00. 


FREE/ 


PURSE-SIZE   BOTTLE 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 
The   Andrew   Jergens   Company,   3521    Alfred    Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Let  me  see  how  soon  Jergens  Lotion  helps  me  have 
lovable,  soft  hands.  Send  purse-size  bottle,  free. 

Name 


Streets 
City_ 


.  State  _ 


MRS.  SALLY  WEBB'S  LOVELY  HANDS 

?'/  do  all  my  own  housework,"  writes  Mrs. 
Webb,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  "and  I  have  a  3- 
year-old  son!  But  Jergens  Lotion  helps  won- 
derfully to  keep  my  hands  soft  and  supple." 

tax* 


JERGENS 

LOTION 


FOR 
SOFT,   ADORABLE  HANDS 
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about  you,  and  the  newspapers  have 
pictures  of  you,"  Barnes  said. 

"It  isn't  three  o'clock,  Barnes?" 

"It  is.  You've  slept  the  day  through. 
I've  been  seeing  people — Mother  first, 
of  course — " 

"And  she  was  frantic?" 

"Not  at  all.  The  firm  had  a  wire 
yesterday  saying,  'Detained  in  Los 
Angeles;  writing,  love,'  and  she  was 
perfectly  serene." 

"Who  would  send  that?" 

"Harwood,  perhaps.  Perhaps  Flora. 
Remember  Flora  asked  me,  in  the 
boat,  what  my  firm  was?  Anyway,  we 
would  have  been  dead  before  Mother 
ever  got  worried  enough  to  make  a 
move." 

"We  would  have  been  dead,"  Page 
said  thoughtfully.  "Barnes,  how  long 
could  we  have  stayed  there?" 

"I  suppose  another  week.  People 
don't  die  as  fast  as  all  that,  you  know." 

"Another  week!  When  I  shut  my 
eyes  I  can  feel  it  all  and  see  it  all 
again — the  fog  and  the  rocks  we  sat 
on;  I  can  hear  the  sea  and  the  gulls 
and  feel  that  weak — that  hungry,  tired 
feeling!  Barnes,  what  did  they  say  of 
Lynn?" 

WITH  the  last  sudden  question  she 
had  laid  her  fingers  on  his  hand; 
he  felt  them  press  his  own. 

"They  don't  know,"  he  said,  started 
to  add  something  to  it,  checked  him- 
self and  was  still. 

"They  think  he  is  very  ill." 

"Oh,  but  we  knew  that,  Page!" 

"Yes,  we  knew  that.  It'll  be  a  fight 
now  between  the  fever  and  his 
strength.  Are  they  going  to  operate, 
Barnes?" 

"They're  afraid— not."  He  had 
phrased  it  wrongly,  and  he  saw  her 
color  fluctuate. 

"He's  too  weak?" 

"I  imagine  they  think  so.  I  don't 
think  they've  decided." 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  see  him?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  They've  three 
nurses  on  the  case.  Mrs.  Hibbs,  his 
cousin,  was  here." 

"Oh,  that's  so — she's  his  cousin!  Did 
she  see  him?" 

"She  stood  at  the  door  and  looked 
at  him.  She  told  me  he  was  exactly 
like  the  picture  of  Edward  Lynn,  her 
aunt's  son  by  the  first  marriage.  She 
said  that  she  had  known  of  his  mar- 
riage— the  marriage  of  Lynn's  father, 
but  she  had  never  known  there  was  a 
child." 

"You  told  her  everything?" 

"A  good  deal:  about  Trudy  Mock- 
bee's  taking  her  aunt's  place,  and 
about  your  having  the  diamond  safe. 
She  says  it's  all  clear  now,  clear  why 
her  aunt  wouldn't  see  her — why  there 
was  so  much  secrecy.  And  she  feels, 
as  I  do,  and  I  suppose  as  you  do,  that 
there'll  have  to  be  an  investigation 
about  the  two  deaths — Mrs.  Prender- 
gast's  and  Mrs.  Roy's." 

"Are  they  going  to  arrest  them?" 

"Yes;  police  everywhere  are  on  the 
lookout.  They  think  Flora  and  the  old 
woman  were  going  to  drive  east,  but  it 
seems  more  likely  now  that  they  made 
straight  for  the  Mexican  border.  Har- 
wood lived  there  for  awhile,  it  seems." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  dark  of  the 
early  morning  Lynn  was  taken  up  to 
the  surgery.  At  eight  the  next  morn- 
ing Barnes  came  quietly  into  the  hos- 
pital to  discover  that  while  Page  had 
changed  her  suit — the  suit  she  had 
worn  through  all  those  days  on  the 
Rock — for  a  nurse's  trim  white  uni- 
form, she  had  not  undressed  and  gone 
to  bed  all  night  long.    Lynn  was  very 
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ill.  He  had  had  a  few  moments  of 
consciousness  and  Page  had  seen  him; 
he  had  immediately  lapsed  back  into 
his  muttering  coma  again. 

"He's  pretty  bad,  is  he?" 

"They  say  so.  They  telephoned  for 
Mrs.  Hibbs  at  four.  But  now  she's 
gone  home  again.  But  he's  so  horribly 
— weak,"  Page  said  in  a  whisper,  her 
cheeks  wet.  She  and  Barnes  went  out, 
came  back  again.  Lynn  still  breathed, 
and  now,  with  an  abandonment  of 
caution  whose  significance  did  not 
escape  her,  they  let  her  go  into  his 
room.  She  knew  why.  They  thought 
he  was  dying. 

Not  knowing  what  she  did,  Page  sat 
down  beside  his  bed  and  murmured  to 
him,  and  he  opened  his  heavy  eyes 
and  looked  at  her  painfully  as  a  man 
looks  who  knows  not  reality  from 
dreams.  She  linked  her  hand  in  his 
hand.  Presently  he  was  lightly,  rest- 
lessly asleep. 

The  clock's  hands  moved.  Daylight 
dropped  on  the  white  wall,  lay  in 
clean  angles  on  the  floor,  was  gone. 
Nurses  noiselessly  brought  pillows. 
Page's  back  was  luxuriously  braced. 
Somebody  took  off  her  shoes,  wrapped 
her  feet  in  a  warm  blanket  that  held 
a  hot  water  bottle.  Somebody  else 
held  soup  of  just  the  right  tempera- 
ture at  her  lips.  Five  o'clock,  with 
the  subdued  clinking  of  trays  in  the 
hospital  corridor  and  the  smell  of  toast 
everywhere.  Six  o'clock,  with  winter 
blackness  at  the  windows,  and  still 
Lynn,  fretting  sometimes,  muttering 
sometimes  of  the  gulls  and  the  noise 
of  the  sea,  slept  on. 

A  doctor  wrote  "Faint?"  on  a  card, 
and  held  it  before  Page's  eyes — eyes 
that  were  heavy  now  in  the  hooded 
lamplight.  She  shook  her  head  with  a 
white  smile;  the  vigil  went  on.  Long 
afterward  they  told  her  that  those 
eight  solid  hours  of  sleep  then  had 
been  the  miracle  that  had  saved  him. 


COMING  into  a  hospital  room  that 
was  filled  with  spring  sunshine  two 
weeks  later,  Page  sent  a  quick  glance 
toward  the  man  who  was  sitting 
propped  in  pillows  in  the  bed.  His 
fine  eyes,  still  sunken,  were  fixed  on 
her  expectantly.  She  nodded  at  him 
with  a  reassuring  smile,  before  set- 
ting the  various  things  she  had 
brought  with  her  in  their  right  places. 
His  fountain  pen  was  filled  and  went 
on  the  table  beside  his  bed;  his  paja- 
mas had  been  returned  fresh  and  crisp 
from  the  laundry,  there  were  maga- 
zines; there  was  a  green  paper  box 
with  wet  violets  in  it  and  a  small  green 
glass  bowl. 

She  did  not  look  at  Lynn  while  she 
went  about,  but  he  watched  her  stead- 
ily, contentedly.  When  at  last  she 
came  to  sit  beside  him  and  laid  a  hand 
in  his,  he  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"Always  so  horribly  afraid  you 
won't  come  back,  Page,  when  you  go 
away  at  night!" 

"Goose!"  she  said.  And  for  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  they  smiled  at  each 
other.  "You  look  quite  specially 
rested  and  fine  today,"  Page  said  then. 

"It's  because  you're  here,"  Lynn  re- 
sponded simply. 

"I'm  here,  nothing!"  she  scoffed. 
"You  look  as  if  you'd  liked  your 
breakfast  and  slept  ten  hours  and  sat 
up  in  the  sunshine!" 

"All  of  which  I  did,  Page,"  the  man 
said,  in  his  low,  somewhat  hesitant 
voice. 

"Wonderful!"  she  approved. 

"And  now  I've  news  for  you." 

"Of  them?" 
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Thrilling  Smooth  Skin  can  be  yours  . . .  new 
ONE-JAR  Beauty  Treatment  works  against  dreary  Dry  Skin 


Just  one  cream  is  all  you  need  to  help 
your  complexion  to  luscious  satin- 
smoothness — the  new  Jergens  Face  Cream! 
All-purpose  cream,  made  by  Jergens  skin 
scientists,  makers  of  the  famous  Jergens 
Lotion  for  your  adorable  hands.  This  lovely 
new  Jergens  Face  Cream: 

( I )  cleanses  expertly;  (2)  helps  soften  your 
skin;  (3)  gives  a  velvet  finish  for  powder; 
and  (4)  makes  a  lovely  Smooth  Skin  night 
cream  that  helps  amazingly  against  sen- 
sitive dry  skin.  And,  girls,  very  dry  skin 
may  tend  to  wrinkle  early! 

Alix — world-famous  designer  of  exquisite 
fashions — endorses  this  new  "One-Jar" 
Beauty  Treatment  for  daily  care  of  your 
complexion.  Try  this  light,  fragrant  Jergens 

ALL-PURPOSE. ..FOR   ALL    SKIN   TYPES 


Face  Cream  yourself.  50&  25*5,  10^— $1.00 
a  jar  at  beauty  counters.  Get  Jergens  Face 
Cream  today,  sure. 

Endorsed  by  (LSl/iX  ty  2/ri^lS 

Famous  Fashion  Creator 


ALREADY  POPULAR! 

Walter  Winchell  intro- 
duced Jergens  Face  Cream 
on  the  air.  Thousands 
tried  this  new  cream. 
'■'■Did  more  for  my  skin  in  4 
months  than  expensive 
cosmetics  had  done  in 
years,"  writes  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Ware,  Hobbs,  New  Mex- 
ico. "Thanks  for  your 
new  Jergens  Face  Cream." 
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FOR  A  SMOOTH,  KISSABLE  COMPLEXION 


^ncd  Generous  Sample  of  lovely  new 
vfsCCf  Face  Cream.  Mail  coupon  now. 

(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  like) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  1605  Alfred  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 

Please  rush  my  free  sample  of  the  new  Jergens  Face 
Cream. 

Name 


Street^ 


JState^ 
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NCW  under -arm 

Cream  Deodorant 


safely 


Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


More  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrld  have  been 
sold  ...Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 


39^ 


a  |ar 

i    AIL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
I  Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  jars ) 


SITROUX 


^  V  *    ^A  ' 


*~\ 


CLEANSING  TISSUES 


SOFTER  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft  as  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek. 

STRONGER  As  strong  as 
a  man's  fond  embrace.  Sitroux 
is  made  from  pure  cellulose. 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

Drinks  in  moisture.  Ideal  for 
beauty  care  and  a  thousand 
and  one  uses  everywhere. 


AT  5  &  10#-DRUG  &  DEPT.  STORES 
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"I  saw  Flora." 

Lynn's  thin  face  paled;  his  eyes  wid- 
ened. 

"They  got  them?" 

"Just  Flora.  Her  mother — I'll  al- 
ways want  to  call  her  'Mrs.  Prender- 
gast,'  I  suppose — was  too  ill  to  move. 
She's  in  a  hospital  in  Denver,  and  they 
can't  do  anything  about  her  until  she's 
well  enough  to  be  brought  into  court. 
They  say  she's  dying.  But  they  have 
Flora.     I  saw  her!" 

"You  saw  her?" 

"Yes;  at  the  court.  Barnes  took  me 
there.  She's  not  under  arrest;  she's 
just  being  held  pending  investigation." 

"Did  she  talk  to  you?" 

"Did  Flora  talk  to  me!"  Page  re- 
peated. "She  came  across  the  room 
where  she  was  being  detained  and 
clung  to  me.  She  was  crying  all  the 
time.  Hysterical  and  frightened;  you 
never  saw  anything  like  it!  She  said; 
'Oh,  be  my  friend — help  me!  I  never 
meant  you  to  be  harmed.  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  die  out  there.  On  Tuesday 
I  was  going  to  send  a  wire  to  San 
Francisco  that  you  were  out  on  the 
Rock!' 

CHE  knew  when  she  told  us  you 
»*  might  be  out  on  the  Rock  that  she 
was  going  to  abandon  us  there.  But 
you  see  Rand  had  thrown  her  down, 
Lynn.  He  told  her  right  then  and 
there  that  he  was  going  to  get  way. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  for  her  to 
escape,  too!  We've  tried  to  trace  him 
since.  That  afternoon  he  drew  all  the 
money  he  had  out  of  a  San  Francisco 
bank  and  since  then  nobody's  heard 
anything  of  him.  Barnes  said  that 
if  they  got  anything  out  of  her  they 
might  get  enough  to  go  after  him 
too,  but  I  don't  believe  they  will." 

"I'm  glad  you're  not  with  him, 
Page,"  Lynn  said  simply.  "The  dream 
is  over,  isn't  it,  and  we're  awake!" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Page  amended  it, 
"we're  going  into  the  best  of  the 
dream." 

Lynn  picked  up  her  brown  left 
hand;  looked  at  it. 

"That  isn't  a  dream,  is  it?"  he  said. 

Page's  eyes  followed  his  to  the  plain 
gold  ring  on  her  third  finger. 

"No;  that  isn't  a  dream.  I  wonder — " 
she  said,  laughing  and  flushing,  "if  we 
ought  to  make  it  one?" 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"I've  loved  you  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, Lynn,"  the  girl  said  seriously, 
sudden  tears  in  her  smiling  eyes.  "But 
in  these  last  few  days  you've  grown 
so  different — you're  getting  well;  your 
mind's  all  clear  where  you  used  to  be 
so  vague,  and  you're  so — definite 
where  you  used  to  let  me  run  you. . . ." 

She  stopped,  in  difficulties.  The 
man,  lightly  beating  against  her  hand 
with  his  own  thin  one,  laughed  ner- 
vously. 

"Don't  you  want  your  husband  to 
be  definite,  Page?  .  .  .  I'm  sorry." 

Something  in  the  hesitating  yet  in- 
finitely tender  tone,  something  of  pos- 
session and  domination,  brought  the 
hot  blood  to  her  face.  Page  was  not 
laughing  as  she  said,  "That's  it,  you 
see.  I've  known  you — one  way  all 
these  months — and  now  you're 
changed.  You  were  always  just  Lynn, 
who  didn't  think  quite  straight  and 
who  didn't  count — nobody  paid  much 
attention  to  you — " 

"You  did,"  he  reminded  her  quite 
seriously  as  she  paused. 

"Oh,     well— I— yes,     I    did,"     Page 


stammered,  "because  I  was  so  sorry 
for  you!  Just  tell  me,"  she  recom- 
menced, smiling  gallantly  and  blink- 
ing to  keep  the  moisture  from  her 
eyes,  "just  tell  me  that  you  remember 
about  that  day — ten  days  ago,  the  day 
after  the  operation — ?" 

"The  day  we  were  married,  Page?" 
Lynn  asked  gravely,  all  his  laughter 
gone  now,  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers  and 
his  hand  still  lightly  beating  her  hand. 

"You  did  want  me  to — but  I  know 
you  wanted  me  to — "  the  girl  faltered 
in  distress.  Lynn  frowned  faintly, 
staring  at  her. 

"You  aren't  serious,  are  you?" 

"I  think  I  am.  If  you  didn't — if  you 
were  sick  and  didn't  know — " 

"I  knew,"  he  said,  and  for  awhile 
neither  spoke.  "I'm  so  weak  yet, 
Page,"  Lynn  said  then,  "that  it  doesn't 
take  much  to  make  me  play  the  baby! 
I've  a  handkerchief  here  somewhere 
— lend  me  yours.  I  knew,"  he  went  on 
in  a  low  tone  that  he  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  hold  quite  steady,  "that  you 
saved  me.  That  when  I  was  tossing 
about — it  was  always  the  Hawaiian 
volcano,  Page,  so  frightfully  hot  and 
thick  and  close  to  me — " 

"Don't  think  about  it,  dear." 

"Well,  in  the  middle  of  that  sud- 
denly to  be  back  in  this  room  and 
to  have  you  here  in  your  rumpled  suit 
that  you  wore  on  the  Rock,  and  with 
your  hair  all  blown  and  salty — and  yet 
you  were  in  white,  too,  like  a  nurse 
— kneeling  down,  whispering  to  me: 
'Would  you  like  to  be  married,  Lynn? 
Wouldn't  you  like  us  to  be  married 
right  now?' 

IT  was  like  something  cool  and  safe 
'  and  strong,  in  the  middle  of  desert 
sands,"  he  said  after  awhile.  "I  re- 
member the  cool  feeling  of  your  hand, 
and  that  afterward  you  leaned  over 
and  kissed  me,  and  your  lips  felt  so 
cool  against  my  forehead.  And  then  I 
remember  your  saying,  'Rest  your 
head  here,  Lynn;  I'm  holding  you!' 
And  my  head  felt  right,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  such  a  coolness  and 
darkness  everywhere,  and  we  were  off 
the  Rock! 

"Are  you  asking  me  seriously, 
Page,"  Lynn  said,  when  for  another 
strange  moment  or  two  there  had  been 
silence  between  them,  "if  I  want  to  go 
back  on  that?" 

"No,  not  really,"  she  said,  stirred 
as  she  never  had  been  stirred  in  her 
life  before,  smiling  and  in  tears. 

"Then  don't  say  that  any  more." 
Lynn  rubbed  his  thumb  on  the  gold 
ring.  "It's  you  and  I  now  until  the 
end  of  the  chapter,"  he  said.  "I  never 
would  have  left  this  room  alive  but 
for  you.  There's  nothing  in  my  life 
but  you.     You  can't  leave  me  now." 

He  shut  his  eyes,  and  Page  saw  tears 
slip  from  under  his  lids  and  for  a  long 
time  he  did  not  speak,  and  she  could 
not. 

The  placid  sunshine  streamed  into 
the  hospital  room.  Lynn  dozed  with 
his  fingers  locked  in  Page's  fingers, 
and  a  look  of  infinite  peace  on  his 
thin  face.  Page  sat  back  in  her  chair 
and  fell  into  a  daydream.  The  Pren- 
dergast  diamond,  held  carelessly  in 
her  palm,  winked  wickedly  on  the 
white  walls  in  green  and  gold  and 
pink.  The  Ked  Anna,  older  than  the 
pyramids,  had  reached  the  Winter  of 
its  days;  but  for  Page  and  Lynn  life 
was  at  the  Spring. 

The  End 
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had  been  seniors  in  her  junior  year. 
She  remembered,  delightedly,  the 
play  Gar  had  directed — the  one  in 
which  she  had  played  the  lead — and 
how  swell  he  and  Martin  Gabel  had 
been  after  she  left  school,  helping  her 
get  a  part  on  Broadway. 

She  frowned  now.  Two  plays.  Not 
very  big  parts.  Broadway  had  been 
tough.  And  then  radio,  this  new  field 
she  had  never  even  thought  of  enter- 
ing until  the  Duchess  Cafara  D'Andria, 
a  friend  of  the  family,  had  introduced 
her  to  Carlton  Aslop.  Carl  was  Bill 
Spire's  best  friend  and  when  he  took 
her  under  his  wing  to  teach  her  radio 
technique,  it  was  inevitable  that  she 
meet  Bill. 

PIEY  were  both  working  at  that 
little  New  York  station,  WHOM,  and 
Carl  had  said,  "Bill,  this  is  Dorothy 
Lowell.  She's  going  places  in  radio." 
Bill  had  smiled  and  said  he  hoped  so 
and  then  gallantly  pitched  in  to  teach 
her  all  he  knew  about  the  business. 

And  after  the  broadcast,  Carl,  Bill 
and  friends  from  the  radio  station 
went  over  to  the  Park  Lane  Cafeteria, 
right  across  the  street,  and  talked  the 
night  away  over  coffee.  In  seven 
short  days  she  had  become  "Bill's 
girl."'  She  didn't  know  how  it  had 
happened.  Neither  did  Bill.  It  just 
happened.  It  was  just  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  And  now,  mar- 
riage. At  eighteen.  She  whistled  under 
her  breath  and  turned  to  Bill. 

"What  do  you  think  Mother  and 
Dad  will  say?"  she  asked. 

Bill  looked  a  little  frightened.  "Do 
you  think  they  like  me?" 

"Sure,"  Dorothy  laughed,  "but  Bill, 
they  just  won't  believe  I'm  grown  up 
enough  to  get  married." 

They  didn't  believe  it,  either,  that 
night  when  Dorothy  got  home  and 
announced  it  breathlessly.  Her  father 
smiled.  "You  two  kids  think  it  over. 
I  think  you're  just  planning  this  to 
hear  yourself  talk."  Her  mother  sighed 
and  smiled  and  thought  to  herself 
that  it  would  be  a  good  many  years 
before  her  daughter  would  be  mar- 
ried. 

Treating  Dorothy  like  a  child  didn't 
help  matters.  It  made  her  more  de- 
termined than  ever  that  she  and  Bill 
should  marry.  But  Bill  still  felt  cau- 
tious about  the  venture.  He  didn't 
want  to  have  to  depend  on  Dorothy 
working  to  keep  things  going.  And 
she  was  young!  He  couldn't  get  around 
that.  He  was  twenty-five — but  a  girl 
eighteen — well,  maybe  he  was  rushing 
things  a  bit. 

Dorothy  and  Bill  discussed,  argued, 
worried  about  it  for  a  whole  year. 
Dorothy's  parents  went  blithely  about 
their  own  business.  It  was  "just  a 
romance"  to  them.  They  liked  Bill 
tremendously;  they  thought  some  day 
he'd  make  Dorothy  a  fine  husband. 
Some  day.  Then  one  night  Dorothy 
and  Bill  really  had  it  out. 

Bill  came  rushing  in  with  the  news, 
that  he  and  Carlton  Aslop  were  going 
to  be  able  to  go  into  business  together. 
At  last,  this  dream  they  had  had  for 
four  years  was  going  to  come  true. 
They  were  going  to  open  a  small 
studio  and  make  transcriptions  to  sell 
to  radio  stations.  Bill  was  so  excited 
about  the  venture  he  hardly  noticed 
the  expression  on  Dorothy's  face. 

"Bill,"  she  reminded  him,  "do  you 
remember  what  you  said  would  hap- 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

To  Win  A  Rich  Reward 


ENTER    THIS    TRUE    STORY 
MANUSCRIPT    CONTEST    TODAY! 

MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  INC., 
announces  another  great  true  story 
manuscript  contest  with  the  attendant 
rich  rewards  for  writers  of  acceptable  true 
stories. 

It  begins  on  Thursday,  January  2, 1941,  and 
ends  on  Monday,  March  31,  1941.  Eight  big 
prizes  ranging  from  $500  up  to  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  ?1,000  will  be  awarded  for 
successful  true  stories  submitted.  Perhaps 
yours  will  be  among  them. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  enter  because  you  have 
never  tried  to  write  for  publication.  Al- 
ready Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
paid  out  over  $650,000  in  prizes  for  true 
stories,  largely  to  persons  who  never  before 
had  tried  to  set  a  story  down  on  paper.  What 
they  did  you  too  should  be  able  to  do. 

So  start  today.  Select  from  your  memory 
a  story  from  your  own  life  or  which  took 
place  in  the  life  of  a  relative  or  acquaint- 
ance. Write  it  simply  and  clearly  just  as 
it  happened.  Include  all  background  infor- 
mation such  as  parentage,  surroundings  and 
other  facts  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a 
full  understanding  of  the  situation.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  speak  plainly. 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a  story  of 
tragedy,  happiness,  failure,  success,  love  tri- 
umphant or  love  disdained,  if  it  contains  the 
gripping  interest  and  human  quality  we  seek 
it  will  receive  preference  over  tales  of  less 
merit  regardless  of  how  skilfully  written 
they  may  be.  Judging  on  this  basis,  to  the 
best  true  story  received  will  be  awarded  the 
grand  prize  of  $1,000,  to  the  two  second  best 


the  two  big  $750  second  prizes,  etc.  And  don't 
forget  that  even  if  your  story  falls  slightly 
below  prize-winning  quality,  if  we  can  use 
it  we  will  gladly  consider  it  for  purchase  at 
our  liberal  word  rates,  which  range  upwards 
from  2c  to  5c  per  word.  Unlike  the  eight 
prize  awards  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
number  of  stories  we  can  purchase  if  they 
come  up  to  our  requirements. 

If  you  have  not  already  procured  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet  which  explains  the 
simple  method  of  presenting  true  stories, 
which  has  proved  to  be  most  effective,  be 
sure  to  mail  the  coupon  today.  In  writing 
your  story  do  not  fail  to  follow  the  rules  in 
every  particular,  thus  making  sure  that  your 
story  will  receive  full  consideration  for  prize 
or  purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story 
send  it  in.  By  cooperating  with  us  in  that 
way  you  can  help  to  avoid  a  last-minute 
landslide,  insure  your  story  of  an  early 
reading  and  enable  us  to  determine  the 
winners  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
This  contest  closes  March  31,  1941. 


PRIZE  SCHEDULE 

First  Prize $1,000 

Second    Prize— 2   at   $750 1.500 

Third   Prize— 5  at  $500 2.500 

8  Prizes $5,000 


►     ►     ►       CONTEST  RULES       <     <     « 


All  stories  must  be  written  in  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives  of 
the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  2500  or  more 
than  50,000  words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use  thin 
tissue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.    Do  not  roll. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ANYTHING  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
•WRITING,  THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN  YOUR 
STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  WRITE  TITLE  AND 
PAGE  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 

PUT  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON, OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
REFUSED  OR  MAY  NOT  REACH  US. 

Unacceptable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest. 
BUT  ONLY  IF  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED  WITH 
SUBMITTAL.  It  your  story  is  accompanied  by 
your  signed  statement  not  to  return  it,  if  it  is 
not  acceptable,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
close return  postage  in  your  mailing  container. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  losses 
and  we  advise  contestants  to  retain  a  copy  of 
stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

Within  a  month  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, a  report  or  rejection  notice  will  be  mailed. 
No  corrections  can  be  be  made  in  manuscripts 
after  they  reach  us.  No  correspondence  can  be 
entered  into  concerning  manuscripts  submitted  or 
rejected. 
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Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate purchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision.  If  your  story  is  awarded  a  prize, 
a  check  for  the  balance  due,  if  any,  will  be  mailed 
after  the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  story  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. 

Submit  your  manuscript  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
direct  and  not  through  an  intermediary. 

Witn  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  or 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage. 

Manuscripts  submitted  are  considered  for  all 
of  our  magazines  and  we  reserve  the  right  to 
publish  accepted  material  where  best  adapted  to 
our  needs. 

This  contest  ends  Monday,  March  31,  1941. 
Address  your  manuscripts  for  this  contest  to 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  41 C,  Box 
333,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


■COUPON- 
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Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  41C 
P.  O.  Box  333,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories." 


Name  

Street  '. _ 

Town State 

(Print  plainly.    Give  name  of  state  in  full.) 


pen  when  you  and  Carl  went  into 
business?" 

Bill  paused.  That  worried  look 
came  across  his  face  again.  That  look 
Dorothy  knew  so  well.  "Gee,  Dot,"  he 
said,  "I  remember — but — " 

"Bill,"  Dorothy  said  firmly,  "are  we 
going  to  get  married  or  not?" 

"Well,  sure  we  are,  honey,"  Bill 
said. 

"I  mean,"  Dorothy  said,  "before  I 
get  too  old  to  walk  to  the  altar." 

Bill  laughed.  "You're  only  nineteen, 
Dot." 

"Bill  Spire,"  Dorothy  said  mean- 
ingly, "we  are  going  to  get  married 
next  week,  or  else — ■" 

Bill  didn't  say  anything  for  awhile. 
He  looked  carefully  at  the  girl  sitting 
beside  him.  He  saw  the  determined 
lift  of  her  chin,  the  purpose  in  her 
eyes.  She  had  never  seemed  so  tan- 
talizingly  beautiful  and  alive.  Then, 
he  knew  that  it  couldn't  be  "or  else," 
that  he  couldn't  go  on  without  her. 
He  knew  then,  in  that  minute,  what 
he  meant  to  her,  too.  Her  lips  were 
beginning  to  tremble  just  a  little. 

"All  right,  honey,"  Bill  said,  softly, 
"we'll  get  married  right  away." 

"Oh,  Bill,"  Dorothy  said,  and  she 
buried  herself  in  his  arms.  They 
stayed  that  way  a  long  while  before 
Bill  finally  spoke. 

"We'll  make  out  all  right,  I  guess," 
he  said,  "but  always  remember  one 
thing.  I'm  the  one  that's  going  to 
support  this  family." 

"All  right,"  Dorothy  said. 

"That  means  we'll  have  to  live  on 
the  little  I'm  making  now,"  Bill  went 
on.    "Say,  do  you  know  how  to  cook?" 

Dorothy  laughed  happily.  "No,"  she 
said,  "I  can't  even  make  coffee." 

THE  following  week  was  a  hectic 
one.  Dorothy's  mother  still  refused 
to  believe  they  were  getting  married. 
She  wouldn't  believe  it  until  Dorothy 
came  home  with  her  trousseau.  Doro- 
thy's father  was  too  amazed  to  do 
more  than  open  his  mouth,  forget 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  close  it  again. 
Neither  parent  really  objected  to  the 
marriage,  but  the  air  was  full  of 
cautious  advice  that  week  and  it  was 
a  scared  girl  that  walked  to  the  altar 
with  Bill. 

It  was  a  lovely  wedding.  All  Doro- 
thy's school  friends,  debutantes,  the 
flower  of  society,  were  there.  Bill's 
radio  friends  turned  up  en  masse. 

When  it  was  over,  one  of  Dorothy's 
cousins  turned  to  Mr.  Lowell  and  said, 
"Now  uncle,  do  you  believe  Dorothy's 
married?"  Dorothy's  father  laughed, 
shook  his  head,  kissed  his  daughter 
and  answered,  "No,  but  I  certainly 
wish  these  kids  all  the  luck  in  the 
world." 

Bill  flushed,  laughed  and  said,  "Now 
do  you  mind  if  we  get  out  of  here? 
The  bride  has  to  learn  how  to  make 
a  cup  of  coffee." 

They  went  to  the  Poconos  for  their 
honeymoon,  a  short  honeymoon  be- 
cause Bill  had  to  get  back  on  the  job 
and  make  a  living  for  his  new  bride. 
They  took  an  apartment  at  the  Beaux 
Arts,  in  one  of  the  nicer  New  York 
residential  sections.  It  was  more  than 
they  could  afford,  really,  but  they 
were  filled  with  optimism  now  that 
they  had  each  other.  Dorothy  talked 
Bill  into  letting  her  look  for  radio 
work  to  buy  the  "extras"  she  might 
need  for  herself. 

Dorothy  wasn't  sure  she  could  get 
anything  in  radio,  but  she  was  burning 
to  try.  She  had  worked  only  once  on 
a  network  show.  Bill  had  been  able 
to    help    her    get    a    job    on    the    "45 
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Minutes  From  Hollywood"  show.  Not, 
strangely  enough,  because  she  was 
known  as  an  actress,  but  because  she 
looked  like  Ginger  Rogers,  whom  she 
was  hired  to  impersonate. 

Dorothy  came  through  with  flying 
colors,  and  Bill  was  so  proud  of  her 
that  night! 

Now,  whether  he  wanted  her  to 
work  or  not,  he  would  be  just  as 
proud  if  she  got  a  full  time  job  in 
radio.  It  took  Dorothy  less  than  a 
week  to  land  a  steady  job  on  Allen 
Prescott's  Mutual  show.  Not  only  did 
the  show  pay  good  money,  enough  for 
all  the  ''extras"  Dorothy  wanted,  but 
its  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr.  Prescott, 
helped  Dorothy  through  her  domestic 
problems.  Prescott,  who  as  the  "wife 
Saver,"  gave  tips  to  women  about 
coo.king,  took  Dorothy  in  hand  and 
taught  her  how  to  cook.  Before  long, 
she  was  hurrying  home  from  the 
studio  every  night  to  whip  up  a  tasty 
delight  for  a  very  tired  husband  com- 
ing home  from  struggling  with  a  new 
business. 

ALMOST  immediately,  Dorothy 
was  making  more  money  than 
Bill.  Not  a  few  times,  they  had  scenes 
because  she  slipped  some  of  this 
money  into  things  for  the  apartment. 

"We  had  an  agreement,"  Bill  would 
say  angrily.  "I'm  to  make  the  money 
for  us,  not  you." 

"You  do,  Bill,"  Dorothy  would  say, 
"but  I  can  help  a  little,  can't  I?  Say, 
in  a  year  or  so,  you'll  make  my  salary 
look  sick." 

Bill  would  calm  down,  grin,  and 
plug  away  determinedly.  They  had 
grand  times,  too.  Their  apartment 
was  always  a  meeting  place  for  actors, 
writers,  directors,  and  well  known 
people  in  the  theater.  Everybody 
loved  the  "two  kids"  who  were  fight- 
ing to  get  ahead.  There  were  Sunday 
morning  breakfasts,  a  delightful  ritual, 
open  to  everybody  who  cared  to  cram 
into  their  little  apartment.  They 
played  badminton  in  a  nearby  armory, 
went  roller  skating  in  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  went  to  night  clubs,  or  had 
parties  for  their  friends  at  home. 

Neither  of  them  worried  about 
finances  very  much,  because  Dorothy 
had  faith  in  Bill  and  Carl  making 
good.  Those  "rainy  days"  just  couldn't 
come.  Maybe  it  was  this  confidence, 
maybe  it  was  just  hard  work,  but  Bill 
Spire  and  Carlton  Aslop  finally  did 
click.  They  put  their  business  "over" 
and  were  both  hired  by  important  ad- 
vertising agencies.  Dorothy  went  on 
to  more  radio  shows,  better  programs, 
and  finally  the  lead  in  Our  Gal  Sun- 
day, which  she's  done  for  three  and 
a  half  years. 

It's  really  been  a  wonderful  four- 
year  marriage.  It  doesn't  seem  like 
four  years  to  either  of  them.  But  in 
that  time,  Carlton  Aslop,  who  was 
divorced,  was  introduced  by  Bill  to 
Martha  Scott  and  they've  been  mar- 
ried. And  Bill  and  Dorothy  have 
taken  yearly  trips  to  such  places  as 
Canada,  Bermuda,  Guatemala,  West 
Indies  and  Panama.  And  they  have 
a  lovely,  new,  four-room  apartment 
on  East  52nd  Street  overlooking  the 
East  River,  a  place  to  crowd  in 
even  more  friends  for  games  and 
parties. 

And  Bill  has  gained  a  little  too 
much  weight,  Dorothy  thinks.  And 
Dorothy  still  works  too  hard,  Bill 
thinks.  And  they  both  still  like 
to  think  and  laugh  together  about 
that  evening  four  years  ago  when 
Dorothy  said,  "It's  marriage  —  or 
else." 
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A  piping  hot  waffle  .  .  .  ready  for  the 
final  touch  .  .  .  that  will  make  you  smack 
your  lips  in  ecstasy.  Just  add  plenty  of 
melted  Parkay  margarine  for  extra  flavor 
.  .  .  and  a  little  syrup! 

Parkay  is  a  new  Kraft  creation  that 
will  delight  you  as  a  spread  and  season- 
ing. Grand  for  baking  too  .  .  .  because 
it's  a  flavor-  shortening  and  just  the  thing 
for  pan-frying! 

Nourishing  no  matter  how  you  use  it 
.  .  .  Parkay  is  an  excellent  energy  food 
and  reliable  year  'round  source  of  Vita- 
min A  (8,000  U.S.P.  XI  units  per  pound.) 
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•  The  U.  S.  Government's  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  published  a  complete  138-page  book  "Infant  Care" 
especially  for  young  mothers,  and  authorizes  this  magazine  to  accept 
readers'  orders.  Written  by  five  of  the  country's  leading  child  specialists, 
this  book  is  plainly  written,  well  illustrated,  and  gives  any  mother  a 
wealth  of  authoritative  information  on  baby's  health  and  baby's  growth. 
This  magazine  makes  no  profit  whatever  on  your  order,  sends  your 
money  direct  to  Washington. 

Send  10  cents,  wrapping  coins  or  stamps  safely,  to 
Readers'  Service   Bureau 
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205  E.  42nd  Street,  Dept.  IF-1. 
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■  It's  not  hard  work  that  spoils 
your  hands,  but  lack  of  care, 
says  Joan  Blaine,  heroine  of 
the    NBC    serial,    Valiant    Lady. 

THERE  are  distinct  fashions  in 
hands.  We  were  a  long  time  get- 
ting over  an  ideal  of  pale  hands, 
pink-tipped,  looking  utterly  useless. 
The  type  still  perpetuated  in  wax 
models  and  illustrations. 

The  most  beautiful  hands  I  know, 
most  expressive  of  modern  ideals,  are 
the  hands  of  Joan  Blaine,  of  Valiant 
Lady  (Mondays  through  Fridays  at 
2:30  p.  m.,  NBC). 

Any  way  you  look  at  her,  Joan 
Blaine  is  beautiful.  She  has  the  un- 
usual combination  of  black  hair  and 
dark  blue  eyes.  But  being  an  ama- 
teur palmist  of  sorts,  I  immediately 
asked  for  a  closer  look  at  her  fas- 
cinating hands.  And  there  was  the 
whole  story.  I  never  saw  such  ver- 
satile capable  looking  hands.  Beauti- 
fully cared  for,  of  course.  But  strong 
and  energetic,  with  the  marks  of  an 
amazing  diversity  of  talents.  No  Won- 
der. After  winning  all  sorts  of  med- 
als for  oratory  and  debating,  she  went 
to  Northwestern  University  on  a 
scholarship  and  graduated  in  Speech, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law  and  Music.  Besides 
her  theatrical  career  she  has  had 
three  years  of  concert  work  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  the  theatre,  she  be- 
gan with  the  Chicago  Theatre  Guild. 
Then  there  was  Hollywood,  stock  and 
summer  stock,  and  finally  Broadway. 

But  Joan,  not  content  with  being 
actress,  orator,  musician,  lawyer,  and 
all  the  rest,  has  a  flair  for  creating 
beauty  all  around  her.  She  designs 
her  own  clothes,  making  them  so  per- 
fectly the  complement  of  her  per- 
sonality that,  smart  though  they  are, 
one  thinks  only  of  her  and  not  of  the 
charming  dress.  Her  apartment  is  so 
beautiful  and  so  characteristic  that  I 
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was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
creating  of  beautiful  interiors  is  one 
of  her  avocations.  Cooking  is  an- 
other. Also  she  is  an  outdoors  girl, 
fond  of  riding  and  swimming.  And 
a  beautiful  dancer. 

Hands  that  do  things  are  the 
modern  ideal.  It  is  not  work  and  ac- 
tivity that  spoils  the  hands,  but  care- 
lessness. Nowadays  there  are  so 
many  special  preparations  such  as 
hand  creams,  hand  lotions  and  spe- 
cial gloves  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  chapped,  roughened  hands. 

Remember,  your  hands  are  in 
water  many  times  oftener  than  your 
face — and  they  are  not  protected  by 
cosmetics  as  the  complexion  is.  You 
must  make  it  up  to  them  with  sooth- 
ing hand  creams  and  hand  lotions. 
No  harsh  soaps,  ever,  for  any  pur- 
pose. For  the  cleansing  which  active 
hands  require  frequently,  use  soft- 
ened water  whenever  possible.  Some 
of  the  perfumed  water  softeners  you 
use  in  your  beauty  bath  are  good  for 
hand-washing  too.  And  there  is  a 
special  sea-moss  perfumed  hand 
bath. 
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Hand  cream  left  on  all  night 
is  a  great  help.  There  are  special 
hand  gloves  to  wear  at  night  made 
of  an  especially  treated  material 
which  no  cream  can  penetrate,  so 
that  instead  of  coming  off  on  the 
sheets,  the  cream  remains  on  all 
night  to  soften  and  beautify. 

Gloves  by  day  have  something  to 
do  with  the  smoothness  of  hands. 
These  raw  winter  days  be  sure  you 
wear  gloves  that  are  warm  enough 
whenever  you  go  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  springlike  days  come,  do  not 
coddle  your  hands  with  heavy  gloves 
that  make  them  perspire.  And,  of 
course,  you  will  wear  work  gloves  to 
protect  your  hands  during  any  work 
that  might  get  them  begrimed. 

All  these  creams  and  lotions  and 
soothing  baths  will  help  with  the 
cuticle,  too.  But  when  you  manicure, 
there  are  special  cuticle  creams  to 
soften  it  so  that  you  may  push  it  back 
with  your  orange  stick.  It  is  utterly 
unnecessary  ever  to  cut  a  cuticle 
that  is  kept  properly  softened  and 
pushed   back. 

IF  your  fingers  are  not  naturally 
'  tapering  (really  creative  fingers 
are  apt  not  to  be)  you  can  make  them 
seem  so  by  choosing  an  enamel  of  a 
decided  color,  wearing  the  nails  a 
little  long  and  shaping  them  care- 
fully. Experiment  with  various 
shades.  The  natural  and  the  pale  rose 
enamels  are  not  becoming  to  every- 
one. The  deeper  shades  are  probably 
here  to  stay,  because  they  are  becom- 
ing and  because  they  save  trouble. 
No  fussing  about  stains  under  the 
nail,  or  half-moons. 

Of  course  every  chip  in  the  enamel 
shows  up  in  the  darker  shades.  And 
active  modern  fingers  will  somehow 
chip  even  the  best  enamel.  The 
simplest '  remedy  is  to  carry  in  your 
handbag  a  tiny  bottle  of  the  enamel 
you  are  wearing,  or  one  of  the  new 
tubes.  One  brush  stroke  from  the 
base  of  the  nail  to  the  tip  repairs 
damages  without  giving  a  patched 
effect. 

Breaking  of  the  nail  tips  is  a  prob- 
lem with  everyone  who  wears  the 
nail  long.  There  is  a  nail  tonic  con- 
taining stimulating  herbal  ingredients 
which  helps  greatly.  Believe  it  or 
not,  it  may  be  applied  over  nail 
polish. 

Some  women  find  that  giving  the 
nails  an  occasional  vacation  from 
enamel  for  at  least  the  night  and 
morning  helps.  Others  have  faith  in 
a  prolonged  rest,  days  at  a  time  with 
no  enamel.  The  toughness  of  the 
nails  is  a  matter  of  general  health 
and  physical  temperament.  Some  are 
helped  by  such  vacations  and  others 
do  not  need  it  at  all.  But  above  all, 
to  avoid  breaking  nails,  wear  them 
just  long  enough  for  becomingness 
and  no  longer. 
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mustn't  do  anything  that  would  make 
you  hate  me  later." 

Even  then,  I  didn't  admit  to  myself 
that  he  had  convinced  me.  I  still  in- 
tended to  tell  Chet  when  he  returned 
from  his  business  trip  two  days  later. 
But  circumstances  made  it  easy  for 
me  to  keep  silent.  Chet  was  terribly 
busy,  working  day  and  night.  We  had 
almost  no  time  alone  together  in  the 
week  after  his  return. 

Then  came  the  news  that  our 
agency  had  landed  the  big  commer- 
cial account — and  now,  I  told  myself, 
before  the  actual  frenzy  of  preparing 
the  program  began,  was  the  time  for 
me  to  tell  him.  We  were  going  out 
to  dinner  together,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  return;  the  opportunity  was 
perfect. 

Only — at  the  last  minute,  Chet  had 
to  go  to  dinner  with  Mr.  Richards,  the 
sponsor,  and  called  the  date  off.  I 
had  dinner  with  Hal,  instead. 

|_|AL  was  gloomy  and  a  little  dis- 
'  '  tracted,  and  at  last  it  came  out;  he 
was  worrying  about  his  career. 

"I'm  not  getting  anywhere  at  all," 
he  said  bitterly.  "Do  you  realize,  the 
only  engagement  I've  had  in  six 
months  has  been  substitute  work  in 
a  choir?" 

I  patted  his  shoulder.  "You'll  get 
the  breaks  yet." 

"I  don't  need  breaks!"  he  said 
grimly.  "Just  give  me  one  break,  one 
opening  and  I'll  hammer  right 
through.  Say,  Diane,"  he  went  on 
earnestly,  "I  hear  your  company  has 
landed  the  big  Richards  account  and 
are  getting  up  a  program.  They 
haven't  lined  up  all  their  talent  yet, 
have  they?" 

"No.  Not  yet.  There's  going  to  be 
a  big  audition  next  week,  with  the 
sponsor  himself  sitting  in." 

"Diane,"  he  said  tensely,  "why 
can't  I  be  auditioned  for  that  pro- 
gram? You  could  swing  it  for  me, 
couldn't  you?  You've  got  some  in- 
fluence." 

"I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  help,  Hal. 
They  want  only  people  with  reputa- 
tions." 

"That's  all  I  hear  wherever  I  go!" 
he  burst  out.  "But  how  is  a  man  to 
get  a  reputation  if  nobody  will  let 
him  even  start?  Now  look,  dear,"  he 
pleaded,  "you  know  I'm  as  good  as 
any  of  them.  You  know  all  that's 
keeping  me  down  is  that  I've  never 
had  a  real  chance.  And  something 
tells  me  this  is  it.  If  I  can  get  a  hear- 
ing— and  that's  all  I  ask — just  a  hear- 
ing— I  know  they'll  like  me.  Won't 
you  help  me,  darling?" 

"I'd  love  to,"  I  said  dully,  "but  they 
won't  audition  any  unknown  for  this 
program." 

"I  won't  be  unknown  after  they 
hear  me!"  He  took  me  in  his  arms. 
He  pleaded  for  my  help.  He  seemed 
to  summon  up  all  the  vital  force  of 
his  soul  and  his  charm  and  magnetic 
attraction  for  me  to  get  me  to  give 
him  this  help. 

I  didn't  want  to  do  it.  The  only 
man  who  could  get  Hal  an  audition 
for  that  program  was  Chet.  Chet — 
the  man  I  didn't  love  and  was  still 
engaged  to!  All  my  knowledge  of 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong 
told  me  that  I  ^onidn't  ask  him,  of 
all  people,  to  help  Hal. 

But,  against  that,  I  did  desperately 
want  to  help  Hal  get  ahead.    And   I 
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argued  with  myself:  Hal  was  bound 
to  go  on  and  do  great  things.  It  was 
as  much  for  Chefs  benefit  as  Hal's 
for  Chet  to  give  him  this  audition.  I 
would  really  be  helping  both  of 
them.  Why,  in  time  Chet  would 
thank  me  for  having  given  him  the 
opportunity  to  sign  up  a  voice  like 
Hal's  before  anybody  else  discov- 
ered it. 

They  were  all  very  logical  and 
nice-sounding  arguments  I  gave  my- 
self. Coupled  with  Hal's  intensity, 
they  convinced  me.  The  very  next 
day  I  spoke  to  Chet  about  letting 
Hal  in  on  that  big  audition  for  the 
new  program. 

"Hal  Stevens?  The  name  doesn't 
mean  anything  to  me,"  Chet  said 
briskly. 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  I  said.  "He 
hasn't  done  much  radio  work,  but 
he's  a  find  just  the  same,  Chet." 

He  eyed  me  quizzically.  "Well,  I 
guess  you  know  talent  when  it  shows 
up,  all  right.  But  look,  Diane,  the 
sponsor  doesn't  want  to  listen  to  any 
unknowns." 

"He'll  want  to  listen  to  this  un- 
known," I  said  with  conviction. 

"All  right,"  Chet  agreed,  laughing. 
"Tell  him  to  show  up  for  the  au- 
dition." 

It  wasn't  until  I'd  left  Chefs  office 
that  the  full  realization  of  what  I'd 
done  swept  over  me.  Now  it  would 
be  harder  than  ever — almost  impos- 
sible— to  tell  Chet  that  I  was  in  love 
with  Hal. 

CTIFLING  my  shame,  I  plunged  into 
J  the  day's  work.  That  night  I  told 
Hal  I'd  arranged  for  the  audition. 

He  acted  like  a  kid.  He  shouted 
and  carolled  and  grabbed  me  in  his 
arms  and  hugged  the  breath  out  of 
me.  He  was  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  toward  me. 

"I'll  never  forget  this!"  he  cried. 
"I'll  never  forget  it  was  you  who 
gave  me  hope  and  help  when  there 
was  nobody  else  in  the  world  who 
had  faith  in  me.  Oh  Diane — I  love 
you!" 

I  helped  him  prepare  his  songs  for 
this  big  audition.  Like  him  I  had 
the  feeling  it  was  the  big  break  for 
him.  The  flow  of  confidence  ema- 
nating from  him  told  me  that. 

The  audition  was  on  a  big  scale. 
They  used  the  main  audition  room, 
with  its  modern  furnishings,  luxuri- 
ous leather-chairs.  They  had  a  band 
playing  the  accompaniments.  I  sat 
in  one  of  the  big  chairs  with  the 
crowd  of  musical  experts  the  pains- 
taking Mr.  Richards  had  brought 
with  him.  I  wasn't  worried.  I  knew 
Hal  would  make  good.  This  was  just 
the  sort  of  audience  he  could  impress 
most,  one  that  knew  music  and 
voices.  Behind  the  glass  partition  I 
saw  Hal  take  his  place.  The  band 
began  to  play.  I  closed  my  eyes  to 
surrender  to  the  spell  of  his  voice. 
And  I  knew  as  by  a  sixth  sense  that 
everybody  in  the  room  was  sur- 
rendering to  it  also. 

Yes,  Hal  made  good.  He  got  a 
leading  spot  on  the  program.  The 
sponsoring  company  was  excited 
about  him.  Chet  thanked  me  for  hav- 
ing tipped  him  off  about  Hal. 

"You  always  know  the  real  thing 
when  it  comes  along." 

I  saw  very  little  of  busy  Chet  be- 
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Ask  any  man  I  He'll  fell  you  irresistible  lips  are 
soft  lips,  smooth  lips,  dewy-fresh!  Glamorous 
women  know  this  and  choose  a  softer,  creamier 
lipstick  like  irresistible.  Easy  to  apply,  non- 
drying,  stays  on  smoothly  for  hours  because 
it's  whip-text  through  a  secret  new  process. 
Thrilling  range  of  fashion-right  colors  includes 
such  favorites  as:  ruby  red,  flash  red,  candy 
stripe  red,  fuchsia  PLUM  with  matching  rouge, 
face  powder  and  powder  foundation. 
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DOES  HE  LOVE  YOU? 

Newl  Irresistible  Valen- 
tine Perfume  holder  spins 
and  tells  all!  Wear  this 
enchanting  irresistible 
fragrance  on  your  next 
date.  Then  spin  the  heart) 
Our  guess:  He  loves  you.    IRRBISTIIU  MBFUJM  IOC 
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Norma   Beatty,  Mt.   Holyoke  College  '40,  Says: 
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MEN  ADORE  THAT  MODERN 

vuituAa!  LOOK!" 


AND    IT'S    YOURS    WITH    THIS     FACE    POWDER 


YOU     CHOOSE     BY    THE    COLOR     OF    YOUR    EYES! 


•  If  you  want  that  gay, 
vivacious  look  of  "col- 
legiennes". . .  the  exciting, 
natural  allure  men  adore 
.  .  .  use  Richard  Hudnut 
Marvelous  Face  Powder  .  .  .  the  new 
powder  that  you  choose  by  the  color  of 
your  eyes.  Modern  science,  you  see,  has 
discovered  that  eye  color  is  related  to 
the  color  of  your  skin  .  .  .  your  hair. 
•  That's  why  you  choose  Hudnut 
Marvelous  Face  Powder  by  the  color 
of  your  eyes.  It  is  the  sure  way  to 
select  the  powder  that  best  suits  your 
complexion  ...  to  give  you  that  natu- 
ral look.  So,  whether  your  eyes  are 


blue,  brown,gray,  or  hazel,  it's  easy  now 
to  find  the  powder  most  flattering  to 
you.  Just  ask  for  Hudnut  Marvelous 
Face  Powder  .  .  .  the  powder  that's 
keyed  to  the  color  of  your  eyes. 

•  How  thrilled  you  will 
be  when  you  see  the  way 
this  pure,  fine -textured 
face  powder  smooths  on 
'£&  '  •  •  •  clings  for  hours  .  .  . 
agrees  with  even  the 
most  sensitive  skin.  How  fresh  you'll 
feel!  How  lovely  you  will  look!  And 
remember — for  perfect  color  harmony, 
be  sure  to  use  Matching  Marvelous 
Rouge  and  Lipstick,  too. 


Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder  and  harmonizing  Rouge  and  Lipstick 
at  drug  and  department  stores — only  55c  each.  (65i  in  Canada.) 
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RICHARD  HUDNUT,  Dept.  M,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  try-out  Makeup  Kit  containing  generous  art- 
metal  containers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick. 

J  enclose  10i  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 
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fore  the  big  opening  of  the  program. 
And  even  less  of  Hal.  Mr.  Richards 
did  nothing  by  halves,  it  seemed.  He 
had  Hal  go  to  a  famous  music- 
teacher  for  several  weeks  of  inten- 
sive coaching.  Hal  missed  several 
dates  with  me,  calling  up  at  the  last 
minute  and  putting  them  off. 

I  DID  not  attend  Hal's  first  broadcast. 
'  I  did  not  want  to  strive  for  his 
attention  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment and  the  celebrities  with  whom 
he  would  be  surrounded.  I  wanted 
to  have  him  and  his  voice  to  myself. 
And  the  only  way  I  could  do  that 
was  to  stay  home  and  listen  to  it 
pouring  out  of  my  radio,  so  young,  so 
vital,  so  glad. 

He  was  a  bigger  hit  than  even  I 
expected.  The  next  day  there  were 
sacks  of  fan-mail  for  him.  The  stu- 
dio was  excited.  Mr.  Richards,  Chet 
and  Hal  had  a  conference.  The  result 
of  it  was  given  to  me  by  Hal  himself. 

He  came  bursting  into  the  re- 
hearsal room  in  which  I  happened 
to  be  alone  at  the  moment. 

"What  do  you  think — Richards  is 
taking  twice  as  many  stations  for  the 
next  broadcast!  And  he  wants  a  big- 
ger orchestra,  on  a  semi-symphonic 
scale.  Says  that  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  a  voice  like  mine!  I'm 
in,  Diane,  I'm  in!" 

Tears  of  joy  came  into  my  eyes. 
"I'm  glad,  Hal!" 

He  went  on,  excited,  elated.  Talked 
of  plans  for  the  future.  He  would 
move  out  of  his  studio  at  once.  Had 
his  eye  on  a  certain  pent-house. 
Needed  new  furniture,  too — modern 
stuff.  Overnight  almost  his  whole 
life  had  taken  a  different  direction. 

I  heard  him   with   a   smile.    I  was 
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so  happy  for  his  sake.  Only — in  my 
heart  was  the  desire  he  take  me 
somewhere  that  very  night  for  a  little 
celebration — just  the  two  of  us.  But 
he  did  not  even  think  of  that.  In 
fact,  he  told  me  he  had  a  dinner  date 
with  a  music-publisher  who  wanted 
him  to  introduce  a  number  on  the 
radio  soon.  I  swallowed  my  disap- 
pointment. 

We  did  not  have  dinner  together 
until  a  week  later.  And  then  he  ex- 
cused himself  immediately  after  it 
was  over.  He  had  an  appointment 
with  the  sponsor,  this  time.  I  did  not 
mind  that.  But  he  had  been  so 
abstracted  all  through  the  meal. 
There  were  times  when  he  actually 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  I  was  sit- 
ting opposite  him.  I  went  to  a  movie 
alone  after  he  left.  I  cried  a  little 
alone  in  the  crowded  darkness  of  the 
theatre.  But  things  would  not  keep 
up  like  this,  I  was  sure.  As  soon  as 
things  quieted  down  a  little  Hal 
would  have  more  time  for  me. 

But  it  did  not  turn  out  that  way. 
As  time  went  on  I  saw  less  and  less 
of  him  rather  than  more.  He  took  a 
pent-house  apartment  and  had  me 
choose  the  curtains  and  draperies 
and  even  go  shopping  for  them,  but 
after  that  our  appointments  became 
fewer  and  fewer.  I  tried  to  be  pa- 
tient. I  realized  that  a  man  in  his 
position  just  did  not  have  time  of 
his  own  for  romantic  meetings, 
kisses.  I  made  every  possible  allow- 
ance for  him. 

No,  I  didn't  realize  that  Hal,  suc- 
cessful, was  not  the  same  as  Hal  on 
the  way  to  success.  I  did  not  realize 
he  was  drifting  away  from  me.  Until 
the  day  I  dropped  in  unexpectedly  at 
his  new  pent-house  apartment — T  felt 


I  had  that  right,  at  least — and  found 
him  entertaining  a  lady  at  tea.  She 
wasn't  very  young  or  very  pretty, 
but  in  the  embarrassing  scene  that 
followed  she  acted  in  a  cool,  pro- 
prietary way  towards  Hal  that  made 
me  bewildered  and  heartsick. 

The  lady  was  Elaine  Richards,  Mr. 
Richards'  sister,  spinster  and  art- 
dilettante.  She  was  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  Hal.  I  learned  more  about 
their  relationship  at  the  big  party 
the  sponsor  gave  for  Hal  a  little  later. 
Hal  did  not  take  me,  but  he  sent  me 
an  invitation.  I  went. 

It  was  a  chance  remark  I  over- 
heard that  gave  me  the  confirmation 
of  the  truth  I  suspected.  I  was  sit- 
ting behind  a  screen  in  a  corner, 
alone  and  unnoticed,  when  I  over- 
heard it. 

"Pretty  big  smash,  this  Hal 
Stevens!"  said  one  man  of  the  two 
I  vaguely  saw  standing  before  the 
screen. 

"Sure,"  said  the  other  coolly,  "he 
knows  one  of  the  most  important 
rules  for  getting  on — how  to  use 
women.  Do  you  see  him  pouring  it 
out  for  Miss  Richards?  That's  the 
trick.  Play  up  to  the  right  woman, 
regardless  of  age  or  condition — that's 
the  way  to  get  ahead!"  he  ended 
cynically. 

I  DID  not  stay  much  longer.  I  went 
■   home  heartsick. 

I  cried  most  of  the  night.  Suddenly 
and  sickeningly  I  saw  Hal  in  his  true 
light.  His  ambition  meant  more  to 
him  than  anything  else  on  earth. 
He — he  had  used  me — until  now 
when  there  was  nothing  more  I  could 
do  for  him.  And  now  he  had  started 
with — no,  no  it  just  couldn't  be  true. 
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It  could  not  be  true  that  when  he 
had  had  me  in  his  arms  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  was  only  the  desire  to 
further  his  career.  I  thrust  the 
thought  out  of  my  mind. 

But  it  persisted.  Everything  that 
had  happened  since  I  gave  myself  to 
him  out  of  pure  love  fell  into  that 
pattern.  The  way  he  had  insisted  I 
remain  engaged  to  Chet.  The  way  he 
had  persuaded  me  to  get  him  that 
big  audition  that  had  skyrocketed 
him  to  success.  I  sat  up  in  bed  with 
the  awful  thought  that  crashed 
through  my  mind.  No,  no — it  couldn't 
be  true  that  he  had  knowingly,  de- 
liberately sent  me  to  beg  his  big 
chance  from  the  very  man  he  was  in- 
juring. 

I  slept  not  a  wink  that  night.  In 
the  morning  I  dressed,  swallowed  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  went  right  over  to 
Hal's  apartment. 

He  was  just  up.  "I'm  sorry,  Hal, 
I've  got  to  speak  to  you,"  I  said. 
"And  you've  got  to  listen.  When  you 
asked  me  to  get  you  that  audition, 
did  you  know  I  would  have  to  speak 
to  Chet  Barr  about  it?" 

He  wanted  to  lie,  but  I  was  staring 
at  him  so  steadily  he  could  not.  "Yes, 
I  knew,  what  of  it?"  he  asked  de- 
fiantly. 

"You — you  could  send  me  to  the 
very  man  you  and  I  were  deceiving 
— yes,  that's  the  only  name  for  what 
we  were  doing,  Hal.  You  could  send 
me  to  that  man  to  beg  a  favor  for 
you!"  I  cried. 

"What  harm  was  there  in  that?" 
he  asked  coolly. 

A  FEELING  of  burning  shame  and 
*~»  revolt  surged  within  me.  And  of 
horror,   too.     This   could  not  be   the 


man  I  loved.  He  had  changed  into 
a  stranger,  a  cold,  hard,  calculating, 
despicable  man  whose  ambition  con- 
trolled every  act  of  his  life- — even  his 
loves. 

"There's  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
know,"  I  choked.  "Or  rather,  I'll  tell 
you.  When  you  met  me,  you  knew  I 
was  Chefs  fiancee,  didn't  you?" 

He  looked  away,  he  had  the  grace 
to  do  that.    "Yes." 

"And  you  deliberately  played  up  to 
me  because  you  felt  that  sooner  or 
later  you  could  get  me  to  use  my  in- 
fluence with  Chet  to  help  you  some 
time  or  other!" 

He  flushed.  "That  isn't  so,  Diane. 
I  loved  you." 

"Yes,  I  can  understand  I  wasn't 
altogether  displeasing  to  you.  But  it 
was  nice  that  I  could1  be  .of  use  to 
you,  too,  wasn't  it?  So  nice  you  could 
let  yourself  fall  in  love  and  know 
you  weren't  wasting  time,  either.  It 
was  just  the  perfect  affair  for  you, 
wasn't  it?" 

"Now,  Diane — really — " 

"And  now  that  you've  gone  part 
way  up  the  ladder  thanks  to  one 
woman,  you've  decided  it's  time  to 
find  another  who  might  be  able  to 
help  you  the  rest  of  the  way.  You're 
really  quite  expert  in  picking  the 
right  woman  to  love,  aren't  you?"  I 
said  furiously. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window,  his 
foot  tapping  in  nervous  impatience. 
I  looked  at  him,  just  once  more,  and 
that  was  my  last  look  at  the  man 
who  had  thrilled  my  body  and  soul 
into  their  first  real  life,  the  man  I 
had  thought  I  would  love  until  every 
fibre  of  me  was  dust.  I  turned  on  my 
heel  and  walked  out. 

The    pain    came    when    I    reached 


home  again.  I  thought  I  would  go 
mad.  How  could  I  have  let  my  emo- 
tions betray  me  into  falling  in  love 
with  a  man  like  Hal?  The  shame  and 
horror  of  it  overwhelmed  me.  I  could 
not  sleep  nights  or  work  days.  My 
habitual  courage  completely  deserted 
me.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  Chet 
the  truth  once  and  for  all.  He  was 
certainly  entitled  to  it  now.  But  I 
could  not  find  the  strength  to  do  it. 

Instead,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  ran  away  from  a  problem.  I 
quit  my  job,  resigning  by  letter, 
without  seeing  Chet.  I  gave  up  my 
apartment.  I  went  to  live  in  an  old- 
fashioned  brownstone-front  house  in 
a  quiet  street,  where  the  landlady 
let  me  have  the  back  bedroom  and 
the  use  of  the  parlor  with  its  old  up- 
right piano.  I  made  a  scanty  living 
giving  music-lessons  to  children  of 
the  neighborhood. 

And  there,  as  the  weeks  passed, 
after  I  had  experienced  an  agony  of 
suffering,  the  power  of  my  love  for 
Hal  finally  passed. 

AND  it  was  there  that  Chet  found 
*»  me,  months  later.  One  day  I  found 
him  sitting  in  the  parlor  when  I  came 
in  from  the  street. 

"Chet!"  I  said.    "Oh,  Chet!" 

We  shook  hands.  We  uttered  the 
usual  commonplaces.  I  trembled  all 
over.    How  good  it  was  to  see  him! 

"Well,  you  little  truant,  I've  come 
to  take  you  back  to  your  job,"  he 
said.  "We're  getting  up  a  program 
that  is  to  be  accompanied  only  by 
piano  music,  and  since  you're  the 
most  brilliant  accompanist  I  know, 
I've  come  for  you." 

He  smiled,  but  there  was  no  clue 
in  the  way  he  spoke  that  helped  me 
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fathom  his  real  reason  for  coming. 
But  it  didn't  matter  why — he  was 
there,  asking  me  to  come  back  to 
work. 

"Oh,  Chet,"  I  repeated,  "it's  won- 
derful of  you,  but — " 

"I  don't  get  it!"  he  said.  "You  had 
a  wonderful  future  in  radio.  There 
are  lots  of  good  mechanical  pianists 
in  the  business  but  mighty  few  who 
can  draw  emotion  and  understand- 
ing out  of  singers  the  way  you  can. 
Why  did  you  suddenly  up  and  go — 
and  without  a  word  to  me  except  to 
send  my  ring  back?" 

I  had  the  courage  now.  I  looked 
him  right  in  the  eyes  and  started  to 
tell  him  all  about  Hal  and  myself. 

He  interrupted  right  away.  "I 
knew  all  about  that,  Diane." 

"You — knew!"  I  gasped. 

"Yes,  all  the  time."  His  tone  was 
gentle  and  pitying.  "Everybody 
knew,  my  dear.  It  was  written  all 
over  your  face.  Everybody  knew  you 
were  in  love  with  Stevens." 

I  buried  my  burning  face  in  my 
hands.  As  from  a  great  distance  I 
heard  his  voice  go  on. 

"I  was  terribly  hurt,"  he  said,  "but 
at  the  same  time  I  knew  you  couldn't 
help  yourself.  I  had  to  admire  the 
courage  you  had  in  loving  as  your 
heart  told  you  to." 

He  was  silent  a  moment  and  my 
heart  pounded  in  anxiety,  waiting 
for  his  next  words.  Had  he  come 
back  just  to  tell  me  that  he'd  known 
all  along?  Would  any  man,  even 
Chet,  do  that,  But  it  couldn't  be— 
anything  else. 

"Well,"  he  began  again,  "now 
there's  absolutely  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  come  back  and  work  for 
us,"  he  said.  "Will  you  do  it?" 

I  SUDDENLY  understood.  Yes,  I 
1  could  go  back  now.  Because  there 
was  nothing  more  in  Chefs  heart  for 
me.  He  had  cleansed  it  of  me  during 
the  past  few  months  just  as  I  had  rid 
my  heart  of  Hal.  It  was  safe  to  go  back 
now — that  was  what  he  was  really 
telling  me.  I  could  no  longer  hurt 
him  by  being  near  him,  working  with 
him,  which  was  the  main  reason  I 
had  run  away. 

I  managed  to  smile.  "Yes— I'll  go 
back,  Chet.  Thank  you  very,  very 
much,"  I  said. 

I  have  been  back  over  a  year  now. 
I  am  a  success  in  my  chosen  line  of 
radio  work.  I  am  also  a  very  lonely, 
heartsick  woman. 

Chet  married  a  few  months  ago,  a 
charming,  gentle  girl  to  whom  he  is 
everything  in  the  world.  Hal  did  not 
go  up  as  fast  as  it  seemed  he  would. 
He  had  a  falling  out  with  Miss  Rich- 
ards, it  seemed,  and  her  brother  let 
Hal  out  the  following  season.  His 
voice  went  back  on  him,  too,  because 
of  the  emotional  and  business  tangle 
he  was  in,  I  suppose.  He  has  a  sus- 
taining spot  on  a  small  station, 
though,  and  perhaps  will  make  his 
way  up  again  after  a  time — if  he  finds 
the  right  woman  to  give  him  his 
chance. 

I  have  never  seen  him.  I  never 
want  to. 

So  I  have  lost  both  the  men  I  loved 
each  in  so  different  a  way.  I  work 
hard.  I  have  friends  but  there  is  an 
emptiness  in  my  heart  that  time  does 
not  seem  to  fill.  My  days  seem  long 
and  my  nights  are  lonely. 

Well,  if  a  girl  has  the  courage  to 
do  as  she  pleases,  I  suppose  she  must 
also  have  the  courage  to  pay  for  this 
privilege.    I'll  find  it  somehow. 
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IF  YOU  own  a  radio  then  you've 
probably  heard  the  golden  voice 
of  Frank  Munn,  star  of  the  Ameri- 
can Album  of  Familiar  Music,  for  he 
has  been  singing  on  the  air  for  the 
past  eighteen  years. 

Frank  started  life  in  New  York 
City  as  the  son  of  George  H.  Munn, 
policeman.  When  both  his  parents 
died  it  was  his  grandmother  who 
guided  him  from  baby  buggy  days  to 
broadcasting. 

Starting  to  work  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  a  job,  he  served  as  a  shut- 
tle-boy in  an  embroidery  factory  for 
$3.00  a  week.  The  buzz  and  rhythm 
of  the  machines  led  him  to  hum  and 
keep  time  with  them.  Soon,  as  he 
discovered  the  joys  of  vocal  expres- 
sion, he  began  singing  an  accompani- 
ment to  them.  Friends  heard  his 
splendid  but  untutored  voice  and 
urged  him  to  take  up  music. 

While  studying  he  worked  at  his 
regular  job  and  took  part  in  church 
and  club  amateur  productions.  His 
work  in  these  theatricals  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  phonograph  com- 
panies. His  first  and  most  important 
"break"  came  while  he  was  making 
records  for  Brunswick.  It  was  there 
that  he  met  Gustave  Haenschen, 
NBC  conductor,  with  whom  he  has 
been  associated  in  business  and 
friendship  ever  since.  After  making 
records  which  sold  by  the  thousands 
and  made  him  nationally  famous, 
Munn  turned  to  radio. 

His  first  song  on  the  radio  was 
"Little  Mother  O'Mine."  That  was  in 
1923.  Among  the  songs  which  he  has 
sung  more  than  a  hundred  times  each 
are  "Rose  of  Tralee,"  "Somewhere  a 
Voice  Is  Calling,"  "The  Rosary,"  "Auf 
Wiedersehen"  and  "Roses  of  Picardy." 

Not  content  with  just  being  a  radio 
favorite,  Frank  Munn  is  also  a  radio 
fan.     He   spends   at  least  two  hours 
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a  day  listening  in  and  his  favorite 
programs  are,  as  you  may  have 
guessed,  musical  ones. 

He  likes  the  opera  and  attends  reg- 
ularly, his  favorites  being  "La  Travi- 
ata,"  "La  Boheme,"  "Tosca,"  "Rigo- 
letto,"  "Pagliacci"  and  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  His  favorite  operatic 
voices  are  those  of  Enrico  Caruso, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  Antonio  Scotti,  Tita 
Ruffo,  Rosa  Ponselle,  Lily  Pons, 
Louise  Homer  and  John  Charles 
Thomas. 

His  favorite  color  is  blue;  his  fav- 
orite phrase  is  "Take  it  easy."  He  be- 
lieves in  "breaks,"  but  not  in  hunches. 
He  hates  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  he  hates  to  go  to  bed. 

Dorothy   Mantay,    Schenectady,    N.   Y.: 

The  cast  of  Martha  Webster  is — 

Martha   Webster Bess   Flynn 

Virginia  Craig Toni  Gilman 

Lucy  Craig Betty  Philson 

Winfield  Craig Jimmy  Donnelly 

Dick  Craig Carleton  Young 

Mr.  Alvin  Craig Ray  Collins 

Lloyd  Crawford Donald  Cook 

Wilbur Ralph  Dumke 

Kay  Smith   Gretchen  Davidson 

Daytime  Serial  Listener — Luise  Bar- 
clay plays  Connie  Tremayne  in 
Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter.  The  role 
of  Stanley  Westland  is  taken  by  Bret 
Morrison. 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

Those  wishing  to  join  a  Lucille 
Manners  Fan  Club  can  do  so  by  con- 
tacting Shirley  Grapper,  164  West 
79th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Tommy  Ryan  fans  are  invited  to  join 
his  fan  club  by  getting  in  touch  with  I 
Dorothy  Donder,  131  Bremond  Street, 
Belleville,  N.  J. 
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.HE  center  part  lends 
witchery  to  a  heart-shaped 
face.  The  Hair  is  brushed  back 
smoothly  from  the  brow  and  held 
securely  with  DeLong  Bob  Pins. 

ALL  BOB  PINS  ARE  NOT  ALIKE 

You  don't  have  to  be  annoyed 
by  loose,  falling  pins  that  do  not 
keep  their  shape.  Try  De Long's 
.  .  .  they  have  a  strong,  lasting 
grip  .  .  .  they  won't  slip  out. 

DeLong 

BOB  PINS 
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ANN  SOTHERN  in  "MAISIE  WAS  A  LADY" 

A  METflQ.GOtDWYN.MAYEB  PICTURE 


Do  your  lips  DRY? 

...keep  them  smooth  and 
lovely  with  Hollywood's 

Lipstick 

D  o  you  want  your  lips  to 
look  a  beautiful  alluring 
red?  Doyou  want  to  keep 
them  soft  and  smooth? 
Then  tryTru-Color  Lip- 
stick, created  by  Max 
Factor  Hollywood.  You'll 
be  delighted  with  these 
four  amazing  featutes: 

l.lifelike  red  of  your  lips 

2.  non-drying,but  indelible 

3.  safe  for  sensitive  lips 

4.  eliminates  lipstick  line 

Try  it  today . . .  there's  a 
colot  harmony  shade  to 
accent  the  beauty  of  your 
type...$i.oo 


Powder.. .Ifyour 
skin  looks  dull,  life- 
less, try  this  powder 
createdby  Max Factor 
Hollywood.Seeifyour 
skin  doesn't  look 
lovelier.  ..$  i  .oo 


Rouge... You  U 
like  the  lifelike  col- 
or harmony  shades 
of  Max  Factor  Hol- 
lytvoodRouge..50( 


y/pz 
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•  Mail  tor  POWDER.  ROUGE  and  • 
LIPSTICK  in  Your  COLOR  II  \miO\  V  : 

Max  Factor  Make-Up  Studio,  Hollywood,  California 

SEND  Purse-Size  Box  of  Powder, 
Rouge  Sampler  and  miniature 
Tru-Color  Lipsrick  in  my  color  har- 
mony shade.  I  enclose  ten  cents  for 
postage  and  handling. -ft  Also  send 
my  Color  Harmony  Make-Up  Chart 
and  Illustrated  Book.'THE  New  Art 
of  Make-Up"...  FREE.25-63-3 


COMPLEXIONS 

EYES 

HAIR 

Very  Light     .  .O 

Sallow o 

Freckled o 

OODDDD 

BLONDE 
Light  D  Dark,  a 

BROWNETTE 
Light. D  Dark. a 

BRUNETTE 
Light  D  Oar*,  a 

REDHEAD 
Light. D  Dark. O 
;/H^>»C«,,.feri 
V,  ■.■».!.  j-./f-'<Q 

LASHESfGH 

Light D 

Dark.       . . o 

SKIN       DryD 
OilyD  Normal  O 
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weeks  before,  of  Mother  Fairchild. 
John  had  written  his  mother  about 
the  baby,  of  course,  but  even  he  had 
not  expected  her  to  come  flying  back 
from  California  on  hearing  the  news. 
But  she  did.  And,  after  months  of 
barely  remembering  that  John  had  a 
mother,  Kay  had  suddenly  found 
herself  with  a  mother-in-law.  And 
such  a  mother-in-law! 

Mother  Fairchild  had  settled  her- 
self in  the  guest  room  and,  although 
she  talked^ of  finding  herself  a  house, 
she  never  looked  for  one.  She  kept 
herself  busy,  instead,  by  running  the 
family,  ordering  Matty  about,  advis- 
ing John  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  city  government  and  generally 
handling  them  all  like  children. 

It  had  annoyed  Kay,  but,  preoc- 
cupied with  her  worry  over  her  baby 
and  her  desperate  visits  to  the  Chica- 
go doctors,  she  had  made  no  effort 
to  assert  herself.  Now,  she  realized 
that  she  had  been  afraid  to  antago- 
nize Mother  Fairchild.  For  some 
reason  she  could  not  fathom,  John's 
mother  didn't  like  her.  Everything 
pointed  to  that.  The  way  she  had 
gone  off  to  California  the  day  John 
and  Kay  were  married,  her  never 
once  writing  to  Kay,  and  now  her 
complete  disregard  of  Kay's  position 
in  the  family. 

DEG  was  waiting  with  the  car,  when 
■   the  train  pulled  into  Walnut  Grove. 

"My!"  Peg  exclaimed.  "You  look 
all  sort  of  shiny.     Have  fun?" 

Kay  laughed.  "I  had  a  wonderful 
day,"  she  said.  "I  had  no  trouble  at 
all,  getting  exactly  what  I  wanted." 
Which  was  true.  "You  drive,  Peg, 
I'm  a  bit  tired." 

"Well,  in  your  condition — "  Peg 
said  in  perfect  imitation  of  Mother 
Fairchild  and  they  both  laughed. 

"Peg,"  Kay  said,  after  awhile,  "how 
would  you  like  to  take  over  my  work 
at  the  dress  shop?" 

"You  mean,  give  up  my  job  on  the 
Journal?"  Peg  asked.  Kay  nodded. 
"But,  why?" 

"Oh,  various  reasons,"  Kay  said. 
"For  one  thing,  I  think  you've  learned 
all  you  can  learn  about  the  news- 
paper business  in  a  small  town.  For 
another,  I'd  like  some  time  off.  I 
want  to  fix  up  a  nursery,  a  really 
nice  one." 

Peg  drove  in  silence  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Then,  "You  know,  Kay,  the 
guest  room  would  make  a  perfect 
nursery,  it's  so  sunny  and  every- 
thing." 

"Yes,"    Kay    said,    "but—" 

"But  grandmother,  huh?"  Peg 
smiled.  "Oh,  well,  she'll  probably  be 
getting  herself  a  house  soon." 

"Has  she  said  anything,  recently?" 
Kay  asked. 

But  Peg  changed  the  subject.  Kay 
wondered  what  the  girl  meant.  That 
she  meant  something  was  obvious 
from  the  strange  smile  lurking  on  her 
lips.  It  occurred  to  Kay,  and  she 
scolded  herself  inwardly  for  not  hav- 
ing thought  of  it  before,  that  Peg 
must  have  chafed  under  her  grand- 
mother's domination.  Poor  Peg,  who 
valued  her  freedom  so  highly. 

That  same  evening,  Kay  got  an 
inkling  of  what  was  on  Peg's  mind. 
Peg     directed    the     conversation     to 
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houses,  leading  Mother  Fairchild 
into  making  her  usual  statement — 
"I'll  have  to  be  looking  around  for  a 
place,  soon" — and  then  very  quickly. 

"I  was  out  on  the  River  Road  on 
a  story,  this  morning,"  Peg  said  gay- 
ly,  "and  I  saw  the  darlingest  place. 
You  must  see  it,  Grandmother." 

"I— why— I'd  love  to  see  it,"  Moth- 
er Fairchild  said. 

"I'll  take  you  out  there  in  the 
morning,"  Peg  spoke  again  quickly. 
"You'll  love  it. 

"Well — I  don't  know — in  the  morn- 
ing— "  Mother  Fairchild  murmured. 
"I've  got  a  lot  of  things  to—" 

"Now,  Mother,"  John  interrupted. 
"The  house  won't  fall  to  pieces  if  you 
take  a  few  hours  off."  He  turned  to 
his  daughter.  "That's  the  old  Howard 
place,  isn't  it,  Peg?" 

COR  some  reason,  Kay  felt  that  John 
1  and  Peg  had  plotted  the  whole  thing. 

Now,  Bud  broke  into  the  conversa- 
tion. "Say,  Dad,"  he  said,  "didn't 
Mr.  Howard  have  a  handball  court 
on  the  back  lawn?  Gee,  Grandmoth- 
er! Can  I  bring  the  gang  out  to  play 
on  it?" 

Mother  Fairchild  laughed  a  bit 
awkwardly.  "Here,  now,"  she  said. 
"I  haven't  taken  the  house  yet." 

But  Mother  Fairchild  was  no  match 
for  the  combined  salesmanship  of 
John  and  Peg  and  Bud.  Kay  was 
amazed  by  their  cleverness.  Their 
attack  was  sudden  and  they  worked 
very  fast  and  almost  before  Mother 
Fairchild  could  catch  her  breath  she 
was  settled  in  the  rambler-covered 
cottage. 

Having  arranged  that  to  her  satis- 
faction, Peg  gave  Andy  Clayton  her 
two  weeks'  notice  and  went  to  work 
in  the  dress  shop  with  Gen  Porter. 
And  Kay  was  free  to  build  her  nurs- 
ery. 

Sometimes,  in  the  next  weeks,  Kay 
was  tempted  to  laugh  at  herself  for 
being  so  happy.  It  seemed  a  bit  silly 
to  get  so  much  joy  out  of  the  little 
things  that  made  up  her  life.  Plan- 
ning meals,  shopping  for  the  baby, 
arguing  with  the  carpenter  and  the 
man  who  was  painting  the  nursery 
rhyme  cartoons  on  the  walls.  But 
it  was  fun  and  it  made  her  happy. 

And  her  happiness  transferred  it- 
self to  the  others.  Even  John's  Mayoral 
dignity  was  removed  with  his  coat, 
when  he  entered  the  house.  Some- 
times, listening  to  him  with  Peg  and 
Bud,  Kay  felt  that  he  was  hardly 
older  than  they  were.  Mother  Fair- 
child  blossomed  out  rather  pleasant- 
ly, too.  She  loved  the  fuss  of  big 
family  dinners  on  Sundays.  At 
Christmas,  they  had  a  riotous  time, 
hiring  a  sleigh  to  deliver  Christmas 
baskets  to  the  East  Side  families  and 
then  singing  and  jingling  all  the  way 
out  to  Mother  Fairchild's  sumptuous, 
old-fashioned  Christmas  dinner. 

The  week  after  New  Year,  the 
nursery  was  finished.  Kay  had  kept 
the  room  locked  while  it  was  being 
built,  because  she  wanted  to  surprise 
everyone,  even  John.  But,  the  morn- 
ing it  was  finished,  she  was  so  pleased 
with  it  and  so  happy  generally,  that 
she  wanted  to  share  her  pleasure.  So 
she  phoned  Mother  Fairchild  and 
asked  her  to  come  and  see  it. 


Coming  soon — another  great  love  story — Clifton 
Fadiman's  unforgettable  romance! 
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They  were  both  upstairs  in  the 
nursery,  when  the  doorbell  rang. 
Matty  was  out  marketing,  so  Kay 
excused  herself  and  ran  down  the 
stairs  to  open  the  door. 

A  thin,  small  woman  with  a  sad, 
pale  face  was  standing  on  the  porch. 
Her  eyes  looked  very  large  and  deep, 
shadowed  by  the  brim  of  a  cheap 
hat,  which  was  covered  with  snow. 
The  snow  was  clinging  to  the  worn 
fur  collar  of  her  shabby  coat  and  her 
thin  shoes  were  wet  with  it. 

"Yes?"  Kay  asked. 

"Does — does  John  Fairchild  live 
here?"  the  woman  asked.  Her  voice 
was  low  and  a  little  tremulous. 

"Yes,"  Kay  smiled.  "Won't  you 
come  in?  He  isn't  at  home  now,  but 
perhaps  1  can  help  you.  I'm  Kay 
Fairchild." 

The  woman  swayed  slightly  and 
put  out  a  thin,  gloveless  hand  to 
grasp  the  doorpost.  "Kay  Fai — "  she 
whispered.  "You  mean,  Mrs.  Fair- 
child?" 

"Yes,"  Kay  said.  "Please  come  in. 
You  look  so — so  tired  and  cold." 

The  woman  stepped  inside  timidly. 
Kay  closed  the  door  and  turned  to 
lead  the  woman  into  the  living  room. 
The  woman  was  hanging  on  to  the 
back  of  the  hall  chair  and  staring  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Mother  Fairchild  was  standing 
there.  She  took  a  few  steps  forward, 
her  head  stuck  out  in  front  of  her, 
peering  at  the  woman.  Then  she 
gasped  and  stepped  back. 

"A  ghost!"  she  cried.  "You've 
come  back  like  a  ghost,  Anne." 

"If  I'd  known  that  John  had  mar- 
ried again — I — I  didn't  know — "  the 
woman  whispered.  "I  wouldn't 
have — "  and  her  knees  gave  way  and 
she  was  a  forlorn  heap  on  the  floor. 

Kay  stooped  and  loosened  her 
collar.  "Please  call  the  doctor,  Moth- 
er Fairchild,"   she  said  quietly. 

"Do     you    know     who     that 
Mother  Fairchild  cried  shrilly. 

"I  gathered  that   she's  John's 
wife,"  Kay  said  calmly. 

"We  must  call  John.  What  will 
we  do?  What  will  people  say?" 
Mother    Fairchild   prattled. 

"Of  course,  we'll  call  John,"  Kay 
said.  "But  first  we  must  call  the 
doctor.     This  woman  is  ill." 

KAY'S  apparent  self  control  had  its 
effect.  For  once,  Mother  Fairchild 
took  the  orders.  By  the  time  John 
came  home,  breathless  with  haste 
and  terrified  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  Kay — for  Mother  Fairchild 
had  dramatized  the  need  for  secrecy 
and  urgency — Kay  and  Matty  had 
half-carried,  half-supported  Anne  to 
the  guest  room  in  the  attic  and  the 
doctor  was  with  her. 

John  burst  into  the  living  room, 
where  Kay  and  Mother  Fairchild 
were  waiting. 

"Darling,"  he  sighed,  gathering 
Kay  into  his  arms.  "I — from  the 
way  mother  talked,  I  thought  you'd 
fallen    downstairs — or    something." 

"It's  not  me,"  Kay  said,  wonder- 
ing how  you  tell  a  man  he's  got  two 
wives.     "It's—" 

"Anne's  come  back,"  Mother  Fair- 
child  blurted. 

"Who?"  John  asked. 

"Your  wife — Anne — she's  come 
back,"   Mother  Fairchild  repeated. 

John's  hold  on  Kay  tightened  until 
she  could  hardly  breathe.  "Nonsense, 
Mother,"  he  said.  "Anne's  been  dead 
for  eight  years.  She  was  drowned — " 

"Apparently,     she     wasn't,     John," 
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"H'm.  You  pups  have  got  a  bad  rash  all  right.  Don't  know  as  I  ever  saw 
anybody  worse  broken  out...  Oh,  you  feel  fine,  do  you?. .  .Well,  you 
don't  look  so  good!  You  ought  to  see  yourself  in  the  mirror!" 


"Funny— your  tail  looks  O.K. . . .  By  Jove,  I  see  it  all  now!  Your  mother's 
been  stingy  with  the  Johnson's  Baby  Powder— giving  you  little  dabs  in 
the  rear  instead  of  good  all-over  rubs!" 


"Listen— stick  around  at  bath-time  and  get  in  on  my  Johnson's  rub- 
down.  You'll  feel  like  a  different  dog— so  slick  that  rashes  and  chafes 
and  prickly  heat'll  have  a  tough  time  getting  a  toe  hold!" 


"Babies  have  it  pretty  soft  these  days! 
Downy,  soothing  Johnson's  Baby  Powder 
costs  so  little  any  baby  can  have  all  the 
sprinkles  he  wants  to  keep  him  comfortable!" 


JOHNSON'S 
BABY  POWDER 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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^Meds 


by  a  secretary 

When  you're  as  active  as  I  am,  it's  a 
blessing  to  have  the  extra  comfort  of 
internal  sanitary  protection.  But  it 
used  to  cost  me  plenty  extra !  So  did 
I  cheer  when  I  learned  that  Modess 
had  brought  out  Meds — a  new  and  im- 
proved tampon — at  only  20^  for  a  box 
of  ten.  Meds  are  the  only  tampons  in 
individual  applicators  that  cost  so  little. 
And  I  certainly  like  them  a  lot  better. 


DOCTOR'S  NEW 

QUICKER  RELIEF! 

Get  the  New  Super-Soft  Dr. 
Scholl's  Zino-pads  if  you 
have  painful  callouses,  burn- 
ing or  tenderness  on  the  bot- 
tom of  your  feet.  Experience 
the  quicker  relief  they  give 
.  .  .  how  they  soothe,  cush- 
ion, protect  the  sensitive 
area.  Absolutely  new  in  de- 
ign, shape,  texture. 
Heart  shape.  630% 
softer  than  before. 
iThi n  Scalloped  Edge. 
Separate  Medica- 
tions included  for 
removing  callouses. 
Cost  but  a  trifle.  Sold 
everywhere.  Insist  on 
Dr.  Scholl's! 


NEW  gufo&i-g'fiti 


Kay  said.  "She's  here — upstairs,  right 
now.     The  doctor's  with  her." 

"It  can't  be,"  John  said,  shaking 
himself.      "You're   sure   it's   Anne?" 

"Of  course,  I'm  sure,"  Mother  Fair- 
child  said. 

"This  is — this  is  ridiculous,"  John 
said.      "What    can    we   do?" 

Kay  pushed  him  away  gently.  "At 
the  moment,"  she  said  very  quietly, 
"it's  not  a  question  of  what  can  be 
done  with  her.  Obviously,  we've  got 
to  take  care  of  her.  She's  ill  and 
needs  attention  and  I  suspect  she  has 
nowhere  else  to  go." 

"But  Kay,  darling,"  John  said,  his 
face  ashen  with  worry,  "what  are  we 
going  to  do?  What  are  we  going  to 
say?" 

"Don't  say  anything,"  Kay  said. 
"First,  we  must  get  her  well.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  the  only  thing  to  do 
now." 

"Honestly,"  Mother  Fairchild  said, 
"I  don't  see  how  you  can  take  this 
terrible  blow  so   calmly.    Why,  if — " 

KAY  silenced  her  mother-in-law 
with  a  glance.  "Hysterics  aren't 
going  to  help,"  she  said  sharply.  "I'm 
going  upstairs,  now,"  she  added,  "to 
see  whether  there's  anything  I  can 
do." 

The  doctor  was  waiting  on  the  up- 
stairs landing.  Anne  was  very  ill,  he 
said,  suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
exposure.  He  also  suspected  some 
heart  trouble,  but  he  could  not  be 
certain  from  his  cursory  examination. 
When  the  doctor  left,  Kay  tiptoed 
into  the  room  and  stood  by  the  bed, 
looking  down  at  Anne. 

Anne  was  asleep,  sunk  deep  in  a 
sleep  of  exhaustion,  one  hand  clutch- 
ing the  corner  of  her  pillow.  Poor 
woman,  Kay  thought.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  her?  Where  had  she  been 
all  these  years?  And  why,  why  had 
she  come  back  now?  But  there  were 
no  answers  to  these  questions.  Anne 
slept  on. 

Kay  went  to  her  own  room  and  sat 
down  by  the  window.  She  had  been 
cool  enough  downstairs,  but  now  her 
nerves  gave  way  to  panic.  Now  that 
she  was  alone,  she  could  admit  to 
herself  the  enormity  of  this  thing 
that  had  happened.  John's  first  wife 
had  come  back!  John  had  two  wives 
living  under  the  same  roof!  There 
were  the  children,  Kay  realized  with 
agony.  How  would  they  take  it? 
How  would  Peg  feel?     And  Bud? 

Why  had  Anne  come  back?  What 
did  she  want?  Kay  tried  to  tell  her- 
self that  it  didn't  matter,  that  John 
loved  her  and  that  Anne  could  have 
no  claims  on  him  any  longer.  Anne 
was  so  pathetic  and  beaten  looking 
that  she  wrung  the  heart  with  pity. 
If  John  were  to  mistake  pity — as  so 
many  people  have  done — for  a  re- 
awakening of  love? 

Nor  did  it  help  Kay  to  remember 
the  Enoch  Arden  Law.  Anne  had 
been  gone  for  eight  years  and  the  law 
ruled  that  after  seven  years  a  person 
was  legally  dead.  Though  Anne  had 
no  legal  claims  on  any  of  them,  what 
of  her  moral  and  emotional  claims? 
Anne  belonged  to  Walnut  Grove  and 
she  was  the  mother  of  John's  chil- 
dren. She  was  ill.  Her  sudden  re- 
appearance was  dramatic.  The  whole 
thing  would  appeal  to  people,  arouse 
their  curiosity,  start  their  tongues 
wagging.  Kay's  heart  constricted 
with  a  sense  of  futility.  She  smiled 
bitterly  at  her  own  fine  words  down- 
stairs.     Yes,    they    must    wait    until 


Anne  was  better.  But  what  if  Anne 
did  not  get  better?  If  the  doctor's 
suspicions  were  correct,  might  she 
not  be  a  chronic  invalid,  not  sick 
enough  to  be  bedridden,  just  weak 
and  helpless  enough  t©  command 
sympathy?  And  Kay  had  a  picture 
of  herself  being  placed  in  the  role  of 
a  usurper.  The  wife  who  stood  in 
Anne's  way! 

The  tongues  started  wagging  even 
sooner  than  Kay  had  expected.  The 
very  day  after  Anne's  appearance, 
people  began  to  call  on  Kay.  Anne, 
of  course,  was  too  ill  to  leave  her 
bed.  No  one  mentioned  her.  But 
eyes  were  curious  and  heads  were 
cocked,  as  though  listening  for  some 
revealing  sounds  from  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Lips  spoke  of  ordinary  things, 
but  they  curled  surreptitiously  with 
anticipation. 

"We've  got  to  do  something,"  Kay 
said  to  John,  one  evening  after  a 
week  of  this  sort  of  thing.  "Everyone 
knows  about  Anne.  I  don't  know  how 
they  found  out,  but  they  did.  We 
can't  go  on  giving  the  impression  that 
we  hope  to  keep  it  secret." 

"But,  what  can  we  do,  darling?" 
John  asked. 

"Anne  is  well  enough  now  to  tell 
you  something  about  what  happened 
to  her — where  she's  been.  You've  got 
to  talk  to  her.  And  then  we'll  give 
the  story  to  Andy  Clayton.  That 
ought  to  keep  them  quiet." 

But  it  didn't.  Anne's  story  only 
added  to  the  mystery.  Kay  did  her 
best  to  write  it  so  it  would  make 
some  sense  and  Andy  printed  it  in 
full.  It  told  of  how  Anne  had  been 
caught  out  on  the  lake  in  a  sudden 
squall,  that  night  eight  years  ago. 
She  had  tried  to  get  back  to  shore 
and  had  finally  managed  to  scramble 
to  the  beach  far  from  the  clubhouse 
landing.  But,  climbing  up  the  slope, 
she  had  fallen.  And  that  was  all  she 
could  remember.  She  had  only  re- 
membered that  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  it  had  come  to  her  suddenly 
who  she  was  and  where  she  belonged. 
She  couldn't  remember  anything  else, 
where  she  had  been,  or  what  she  had 
been  doing. 

THIS  merely  served  to  whet  the  col- 
'  lective  appetite  of  Walnut  Grove. 
Now,  people  were  openly  curious. 
They  gathered  in  gossipy  groups  in 
Kay's  living  room,  fussing  over  Anne, 
who  was  well  enough  now  to  sit  in 
an  easy  chair  before  the  fireplace. 
They  cornered  Bud.  "Isn't  it  won- 
derful," they  twittered,  "to  have 
your  own  mama  back?"  The  dress 
shop  did  a  remarkable  volume  of 
business  and  Peg  was  worn  out  with 
trying  to  evade  the  questions  that 
were  hammered  at  her  all  day. 

Perhaps  the  most  terrible  thing  of 
all  was  to  watch  Anne's  desperate 
attempts  to  win  the  love  of  her  chil- 
dren. Peg  was  shy  and  timidly  tender 
with  her  mother.  She  recalled  enough 
of  her  childhood  to  be  able  to  go  back 
over  the  past  with  the  sad-voiced 
woman,  who  was  so  different  from 
the  mother  of  her  memories.  But 
Bud  was  miserable.  To  him,  the  wo- 
man was  a  stranger.  The  word 
"Mother"  had  no  meaning  for  him. 
He  was  stiffly  polite  and  thoughtful, 
but  he  avoided  his  mother  as  much 
as  possible. 

Eventually,  Anne  was  well  enough 
to  go  out  a  bit  and  the  talk  and  in- 
terest gradually  died  down.  But  now 
Kay  realized  that  the  time  had  come 
to    make    some    permanent    arrange- 
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ments  for  Anne.  Kay  was  sorry  for 
her  and  still  worried  about  her  con- 
dition, but  that  Anne  should  go  on 
living  in  the  same  house  with  them 
all  was  unthinkable.  Kay  was  not 
concerned  so  much  by  the  sly  smiles 
of  Walnut  Grove,  although  she  saw 
that  for  a  man  in  John's  position  the 
conjectures  and  insinuations  of  the 
townspeople  might  be  dangerous.  She 
was  far  more  concerned  with  the  de- 
cisions that  no  longer  could  be  post- 
poned, that  must  be  faced,  for  all 
the  heartbreak  they  might  mean. 

Kay  had  consulted  the  doctor  again 
and  learned  that  his  original  suspi- 
cion had  been  correct.  Anne  had  a 
very  bad  heart  condition.  So  bad, 
in  fact,  that  the  doctor  advised 
against  telling  Anne  what  was  wrong 
with  her,  because  in  most  such  cases 
the  shock  of  the  knowledge  was  fatal. 
This  was  the  thing  that  bothered 
Kay.  For,  when  John  heard  about 
Anne's  dangerous  condition,  he  was 
terribly  distressed  and,  moved  by 
pity,  he  became  more  attentive,  kind- 
er and  gentler  with  her. 

| I  IS  motivations  were  very  clear  to 

'  '  Kay  and  she  didn't  mind.  But 
Anne  misunderstood.  She  began  to 
pay  more  attention  to  her  appearance 
and,  several  times,  Kay  saw  her  flush 
with  excitement  when  she  heard  John 
coming  into  the  house.  John  didn't 
seem  to  notice  this  reawakened  in- 
terest in  him  as  a  man.  But  for  Kay 
it  contained  the  elements  of  tragedy. 

Then,  in  February,  Mother  Fair- 
child  caught  a  slight  cold  and  had  to 
stop  her  visits  for  a  few  days.  She 
was  very  restive  and  lonely  during 
that  time.  And,  when  she  was  well 
again,  she  turned  up  one  evening 
with  a  fine  suggestion.  Why  didn't 
Anne  come  to  live  with  her? 

"I'd  love  to  go,  Mother,"  Anne  said. 
"But,"  she  smiled  wistfully,  "I— I 
hate  to  leave  my  children.  I've  just 
found  them  again  and — " 

They  were  all  gathered  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and  when  Mother  Fairchild 
spoke,  her  words  had  the  impact  of 
a  bombshell. 

"Why  not  take  the  children,  too?" 
she  said. 

"Mother!"  John  cried.  Then,  as 
though  he  were  afraid  he  had  of- 
fended Anne,  he  added,  "It  isn't  as  if 
Anne  were  going  far  away.  The  chil- 
dren can  go  to  see  her  every  day. 
We'll  all  see  her  as  often  as  possible." 

"Oh,  please,"  Anne  broke  in.  "I 
wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  They 
belong  here — in  their  home — with 
their  father."  She  got  up  and  moved 
toward  the  door.  "I'll  just  pack  my 
few  things  and  we  can  go  in  a  little 
while.     I— I  think  I'm  a  bit  tired." 

Mother  Fairchild  waited  until  she 
heard  Anne  close  the  door  of  her  room 
upstairs.  Then  she  burst  out  against 
John. 

"Really,  son!"  she  said.  "I  can't 
think  what's  happened  to  you  these 
last  years.  How  can  you  be  so  cruel? 
That  poor,  little  woman!  Can't  you 
see  how  she  feels?" 

"Now,     Mother,     be     reasonable," 


The  characters  and  situations  in  this 
work  are  wholly  fictional  and  imag- 
inary, and  do  not  portray  and  are  not 
intended  to  portray  any  actual  per- 
sons, living  or  dead. 
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MRS.  VICTOR  DV  PONT,  III,  is  a  true  brunette.  She  has  rich  brown 
hair  and  hazel  eyes  and  a  warm-toned  skin.  She  chooses  Pond's  Rose 
Brunette  because  it  matches  the  warm  tones  in  her  skin. 
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-A.sk  yourself  these  three  sim- 
ple and  telling  questions  when 
trying  to  choose  your  right 
shade  of  powder. 

Shall  I  lighten  my  skin? 
Shall  I  match  it? 
Shall  I  warm  it? 

It  all  comes  down  to  this: 

Are  you  lovelier  when  your  skin 
looks  frail  shell-pink  against  your 
dark  hair?  Or  when  your  skin  looks 
ivory-cream  to  contrast  with  the 
dark  lights  in  your  eyes?  Or  when 
your  skin  is  a  warm,  rosy  tone 
to  dramatize  your  vivid  brunette 
coloring? 

Pond's  has  4  superlative  bru- 
nette shades  to  provide  the  effect 
you  choose. 

A  lovely  rose-pink  shade 
with  creamy  overtones — Rose 
Dawn.  It  is  light  enough  to  match 
very  fair-skinned  brunettes.  Slight- 
ly darker  brunettes  by  the  thou- 
sands use  it  to  lighten  and  bright- 
en their  skin. 

A  rich  ivory  -  cream 
shade  —  Brunette-  Rachel  —  all 
cream  and  no  pink.  Countless  bru- 
nettes use  this  to  match  their  natu- 


ral creaminess  of  tone.  Some  use  it 
to  add  warmth  to  a  pale  ivory  skin. 
Dark  brunettes  use  it  to  lighten 
their  skin  when  they  prefer  an 
even  beige  tone  without  pink  in  it. 
By  far  our  most  popular  brunette 
shade. 

A  deeper,  sunnier  shade 
— Rose  Brunette — in  which  there 
is  more  rose  than  cream.  Matches 
most  successfully  brunette  skin 
with  a  great  deal  of  warmth. 
Darker  brunettes  use  it  to  lighten 
their  skin.  The  pink  in  the  powder 
takes  the  dull  yellowy  tones  out 
of  the  skin. 

The  darkest,  rosiest  of  our 

shades,  Dusk  Rose.  It  brightens 
muddy  tans.  It  matches  a  deep, 
rosy  tan.  Other  brunettes,  who 
dislike  growing  paler  in  winter, 
keep  a  warm,  sunny  tan  all  the 
year  with  Dusk  Rose. 

Pond's  Powders  give  a  smooth- 
as-baby-skin  finish  to  your  face 
and  keep  away  shine  for  hours. 
They  are  faintly  perfumed. 

Brunettes  will  find  their  4  beau- 
tiful shades  grouped  together  on 
the  counter.  Blondes  will  find 
an  equally  successful  group  for 
them,  too. 


Fl*©6  Write  *°  Pond's'  DeP*'  8RM"PC>  Clinton,  Conn., 

and  state  whether  you  are  a  blonde  or  a  brunette— 
you  will  receive  generous  samples  FREE. 
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One  step 

toward 

LOVELINESS 


Give  the  loveliness  of  your  skin  the  benefit 
of  bathing  in  water  soft  as  rain — sprinkle 
Bathasweet  into  your  bath.  Enjoy  the 
luxury  of  exquisitely  perfumed  water  while 
you  achieve  true  cleanliness  more  quickly, 
more  easily.  After  a  Bathasweet-softened 
bath  you  feel  cleaner  with  the  lovely  fra- 
grance of  Bathasweet  all  around  you.  50 
cent  and  $1  sizes  at  drug  and  department 
stores.  10  cent  sizes  at  all  ten  cent  stores. 

BATHASWEET  SOAP — exquisitely  fragrant,  bland 
and  kind  to  your  skin.  On  sale  in  exclusive  Batha- 
sweet  fragrances  at   drug   and  department   stores. 


SEND  FOR  TRIAL  BATH  KIT 


BATHASWEET  CORPORATION,  Dept.  MF3 
1911  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  BATHASWEET  BATH  KIT  con- 
taining two  packets  of  BATHASWEET  and 
two  trial  cakes  of  bathasweet  soap.  I 
enclose  10<  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Name-       — — 
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Address- 
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..AND  LOOK  IO 
YEARS  YOUNGER 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can 
Quickly  and  easily  tint  tell- 
tale streaks  of  gray  to  natu- 
ral-appearing shades — from 
lightest  blonde  to  darkest 
black .  Brownatone  and  a  small 
brush  does  it — or  your  money 
back.  Used  for  28  years  by 
thousands  of  women  (men, 
too) — Brownatone  Is  guaran- 
teed harmless.  No  skin  test 
needed,  active  coloring  agent 
Is  purely  vegetable.  Cannot 
affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting 
— does  not  wash  out.  Just 
brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  ap- 
plicationimpartsdesired  color. 
Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tint- 
ing a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 

Retain  your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 

60c  at  all  drug  stores — on  a  money-back  guarantee,  or — 

SEND  FOR  TEST  BOTTLE 


The  Kenton  Pharmacal  Co. 

259  Brownatone  Bide.,  Covington,  Kentucky 

Please  send  me  Test  Bottle  of  BROWNATONE  and 

interesting  booklet.  Enclosed  is  a  3c  stamp  to  cover, 

partly,  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

Check  shade  wanted: 

□  Blonde  to  Medium  Brown     □  Dark  Brown  to  Black 

Name 

Address 

City.. 


.  Print  Your  Name  and  Address  • 


John  said.  "I'm  sure  Anne  doesn't 
expect  us  to  break  up  all  our  lives 
just  because  she  had  an  accident 
eight  years  ago." 

"You're  being  very  selfish,"  Mother 
Fairchild  said,  pursing  her  lips 
righteously.  "I  think  it's  sinful  to 
separate  a  woman  from  her  children. 
At  least,  you  might  let  the  children 
choose  whether  they  want  to  be  with 
their  mother  or  with  their  step- 
mother!" 

There  was  a  heavy  silence  for  a 
moment. 

"Perhaps  I  should  go  away,"  Kay 
said  quietly. 

"No!"  Bud  cried. 

"Kay,  you  mustn't  even  think  of 
such  a  thing!"  John  said. 

"Humph!"  Mother  Fairchild  snort- 
ed. "Bud,  don't  be  silly.  Your  mother 
loves  you  and  needs  you." 

"I  won't  go  with  you,"  Bud  cried 
defiantly.  He  ran  to  Kay  and  clung 
to  her  arm.  "Don't  let  them  make 
me,  Aunt  Kay.     Don't  let  them!" 

KAY  took  his  hands  in  hers  and  held 
them  tight.  "Don't,  Bud,"  she 
said.  "No  one  can  make  you  do  any- 
thing you  don't  want  to." 

"Spoiling  him,"  Mother  Fairchild 
said.  She  turned  to  Peg.  "And  what 
about  you?" 

Peg  had  stood  up.  Now,  she  backed 
away  "before  Mother  Fairchild's  pierc- 
ing look.  "I — I  don't  know,"  she  mur- 
mured, waving  her  hands  helplessly. 
"Kay — ■"  she  whispered,  as  if  she 
were  asking  for  help. 

"Make  up  your  own  mind,"  Mother 
Fairchild  ordered.  "Personally,  I 
think  you  owe  it  to  your  poor,  sick 
mother  to  be  with  her." 

Upstairs  a  door  was  closed  and  Kay 
was  afraid  Anne  would  walk  in  on 
the  argument. 

"Couldn't  we  discuss  this  some 
other  time?"  she  suggested.  "I  don't 
think  there's  any  point  in  making 
Anne  more  unhappy  now." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  any  more, 
for  Anne  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
her  coat  over  her  arm  and  her  shabby 
travelling  bag  in  her  hand.  She  put 
down  her  things  and  crossed  the  room 
to  Kay. 

"You've  been  very  kind,"  she  said, 
putting  out  her  hand.     "Thank  you." 

"We'll  be  seeing  you  often,"  Kay 
smiled.  "You're  not  really  going  away, 
you  know." 

Anne  turned  to  her  son.  She  put 
her  arms  about  Bud  and  murmured 
tenderly,  "Be  a  good  boy.  And  come 
to  see  me — often — I'll — miss  you  ter- 
ribly." Her  voice  was  choked  with 
tears. 

Kay  glanced  at  Peg.  The  girl  was 
still  standing,  back  against  the  wall, 
her  face  twisted  with  pity. 

"Peg,  dear — I — "  Anne  stammered 
through   her   tears. 

"You  don't  have  to  say  goodbye  to 
me,"  Peg  said  quickly,  very  quickly, 
as  though  she  had  to  say  it  before  she 
changed  her  mind,  and  admitted  the 
truth — -that  she  wanted  to  stay  with 
Kay.  "I'm  going  with  you.  Wait 
until  I  get  my  hat  and  coat.  I'll  pick 
up  the  rest  of  my  things  tomorrow." 
And  she  ran  out  of  the  room  before 
anyone  could  say  a  word. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  Anne's 
departure,  it  seemed  like  a  happy 
solution  to  have  her  living  with 
Mother  Fairchild.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  Kay  realized  that  it  was  really 
worse  than  having  her  in  the  house. 

The  house  seemed  terribly  empty 
without  Peg.     It  didn't  help  much  to 


have  Peg  dropping  in  for  awhile 
every  day,  either,  for  Kay  could  see 
that  the  girl  was  not  entirely  happy. 
Then,  too,  this  arrangement  effected 
John.  He  felt  duty  bound  to  go  out 
to  see  Anne  every  day  and  to  take 
Bud  with  him  as  often  as  possible. 
This  wasn't  easy — or  pleasant.  For 
Bud  still  couldn't  bring  himself  to 
feel  anything  toward  his  mother.  He 
went  to  see  her  because  his  father 
said  he  must,  but,  whenever  he  could, 
he  found  excuses  for  disappearing  so 
he  wouldn't  be  home  when  his  father 
set  out. 

And  it  seemed  to  Kay  that  the  fam- 
ily she  had  fought  so  hard  to  bring 
together,  to  consolidate,  was  being 
split  up  and  there  was  nothing  she 
could  do  about  it.  Bud  was  develop- 
ing a  frightening  knack  for  evasion 
and  subterfuge.  John  was  almost 
never  at  home.  And  Peg  was  un- 
happy. To  make  matters  worse,  in- 
stead of  resting  out  at  Mother  Fair- 
child's,  Anne  was  busying  herself 
with  activities  far  beyond  her 
strength.  Kay  tried  to  warn  Mother 
Fairchild  against  letting  Anne  run 
about  so  much  and  give  so  many  teas 
and  dinners  for  her  old  friends.  But 
Mother  Fairchild  scoffed  at  her 
warnings.  "She's  perfectly  all  right," 
she  would  say.  "All  Anne  needs  is 
a  little  happiness." 

Then,  a  few  weeks  after  Anne  had 
moved,  John  began  to  seem  worried. 
He  grew  reluctant  about  going  to  see 
Anne.  Several  times,  he  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  telling  Kay  something, 
but  each  time  he  checked  himself. 

FINALLY,  one  morning  in  March,  he 
forced  himself  to  speak. 
"I   don't  know  what   to  do,   Kay," 
he  began.     "It's  been  bothering  me 
for  quite  awhile." 
"What  has,  dear?" 
"Well,  you  see,"  John  said.     "Some 
time   ago,    Judge   Peterson   spoke   to 
me    about    getting    this    business    of 


Ruth  Nagel  made  her  professional 
debut,  acting  with  her  Dad,  Conrad 
Nagel,  who  directs  radio's  Silver 
Theater  program,  Sundays,  on  CBS. 
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Anne  straightened  out  legally.  He 
said  that  a  man  in  my  position 
couldn't  afford  to  let  things  slide.  So 
— well — he  arranged  everything  and 
there  was  a  private  hearing  of  the 
case  and — " 

"Oh,  John!"  Kay  exclaimed.  "You 
should  have  told  me." 

"I  know,"  John  said.  "But  I  didn't 
want  to  upset  you." 

"John,  what  was  the  decision?" 

"No,  no,  darling,"  John  cried,  tak- 
ing her  in  his  arms  and  hugging  her 
close.  "Don't  worry.  It's  all  right. 
The  court  decided  that  Anne  has  no 
legal  claims  and  our  marriage  is 
valid.  But — you  see — "  he  went  on 
rather  painfully,  "I  had  to  make  a 
choice.  There  was  never  any  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  of  course.  I  couldn't 
give  you  up,  ever.  You're  a  part  of 
me.  I  love  you.  Only,  now  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  Anne  without 
hurting  her  too  much.  I  don't  know 
how  to  explain  it  to  you — but — I 
think,  I'm  afraid  that  Anne — " 

"I  know,  John,"  Kay  interrupted. 
"I've  known  for  a  long  time  that 
Anne  hoped  you  would  take  her  back 
as  your  wife.  I  think  your  mother 
wanted  that,  too." 

"You're  so  wise,  Kay,"  John  whis- 
pered, "so  wise — "  He  straightened 
then.    "I've  got  to  tell  her,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  John,"  Kay  cried,  "What  will 
it  mean  to  her?"  "It's  unfair  to  let  her 
go  on — hoping — "  John  said.  "She 
has  to  know  the  truth.  Each  day 
longer  makes  it  that  much  more  dif- 
ficult. I've  got  to  tell  her  right  away." 

John  wanted  Kay  to  go  with  him, 
but  she  refused.  She  knew  that  if 
she  were  going  to  have  to  face  such 
an  ordeal,  she  wouldn't  want  Anne 
there  to  see  her  pain.  It  would  be 
bad  enough  for  Anne,  without  hav- 
ing to  pretend  bravely  before  her 
rival,  her  victorious  rival,  at  that. 

"You  know  best,"  John  admitted. 
"I'll  be  back  soon,"  he  said,  kissing 
her  at  the  door. 

To  make  the  time  pass  more  quick- 
ly, Kay  got  Bud  to  play  a  game  of 
Rummy  with  her.  But  she  found  it 
hard  to  concentrate  on  the  game. 
The  minutes  seemed  to  drag  and  Kay 
grew  tense  with  the  strain  of  listen- 
ing for  the  sound  of  John's  car. 

"Rummy!"  Bud  cried.  "Gee,  I  beat 
you   again,   Aunt   Kay." 

That  was  two  games.  They  played 
another.  Still  John  did  not  come 
back.  Kay  tried  to  rivet  her  atten- 
tion to  her  cards,  but  her  thoughts 
kept  straying.  John  had  been  gone 
an  hour.  It  only  took  fifteen  min- 
utes to  drive  out  to  Mother  Fair- 
child's.    What  could  have  happened? 

"Rummy!"  Bud  yelled  gleefully. 
"Boy!  You're  terrible  tonight,  Aunt 
Kay.    That's  four  games  I  beat  you." 

The  telephone  shrilled  and  Kay 
almost  upset  the  card  table  in  her 
hurry  to  get  to  it.     It  was  John. 

"Kay,"  he  said,  his  voice  all  taut 
and  thick.  He  sounded  almost  as  if 
he  had  been  drinking.  "Come  out 
here,  will  you?  Bring  Bud  with  you. 
And  hurry!" 

"John!"  Kay  cried.  "What  is  it? 
Has  something  happened  to  Anne?" 

But  the  wire  was  dead.  John  had 
hung  up   already. 

What  was  the  event  at  Mother 
Fairchild's  house  that  caused  John 
to  call  so  urgently?  Has  he  failed 
in  his  decision  to  tell  Anne  that  she 
has  no  place  in  his  life?  Be  sure  to 
read  the  climax  of  this  dramatic  novel 
in  the  April  issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 
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Keen  is  always  far  more  interested 
in  helping  people  than  in  finding 
them. 

I  went  home  from  Mr.  Keen's  office, 
hanging  on  to  a  strap  in  the  crowded, 
smelly  subway.  Annette  had  come  in 
late  from  her  bridge  club  and  was 
crossly  preparing  a  dinner,  mostly 
out  of  cans,  in  the  kitchen.  George 
had  been  in  the  living  room  all  after- 
noon, and  a  pall  of  stale  cigarette 
smoke  hung  over  everything.  Mr. 
Keen  had  said  things  might  seem 
better  if  I  went  home  and  rested,  but 
I'd  been  right:   they  seemed  worse. 

I  made  all  my  plans  before  the 
following  Friday.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
was  being  very  efficient  and  working 
everything  out  exactly.  That  just 
shows  how  naive  and  simple  I  still 
was — -though  I'll  never  say  I'm  sorry 
for  what  I  did. 

On  Friday  night,  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  was  away  at  a  movie,  I 
packed  my  clothes  and  closed  the 
door  of  the  apartment  behind  me — 
for,  I  told  myself,  the  last  time. 

I  knew  where  I  would  go.  The  sum- 
mer before,  two  other  teachers  and 
I  had  planned  a  vacation  in  Vermont. 
At  the  last  minute,  I  hadn't  been  able 
to  go  along  because  Mother  fell  ill 
and  wanted  me  to  stay  home  and  care 
for  her;  but  when  the  other  girls  re- 
turned they  gave  me  such  glowing  re- 
ports of  the  good  times  they'd  had — 
the  dances,  the  hikes,  the  long  eve- 
nings of  laughter  and  fun — that  Ver- 
mont had  stayed  in  my  mind  as  the 
ideal  place  to  go. 

NOW  it  was  winter,  but  I'd  run 
across  a  small  advertisement  in  the 
travel  section  of  the  Sunday  paper, 
telling  about  Three  Maples  Farm  in 
Vermont.  It  sounded  exactly  like  the 
sort  of  place  I  wanted.  I  didn't  want 
a  big  hotel;  I  couldn't  afford  it,  for 
one  thing,  and — why  not  admit  it? — 
I  was  afraid  to  go,  alone,  to  a  place 
where  there  would  be  lots  of  beauti- 
ful girls,  well  dressed  and  sure  of 
themselves. 

It  was  a  sparkling  morning,  as  cold 
and  crisp  as  a  lettuce  leaf,  when  I 
arrived  at  Three  Maples  Farm.  I'd 
wired  them  to  expect  me,  so  Mr. 
Wilkins,  the  owner,  was  at  the  station 
to  meet  me,  driving  a  fat,  sleek  horse 
hitched  to  a  sleigh.  He  put  me  in  the 
front  seat  beside  him,  tucked  a  robe 
around  me,  and  away  we  went. 

The  strange  surroundings,  however, 
had  brought  a  change  in  my  mood. 
Suddenly,  I  was  realizing  what  I  had 
done.  It  seemed  to  me,  just  then,  that 
through  all  the  past  week  I  must  have 
been  almost  out  of  my  mind  with  irri- 
tation and  vexation.  For  the  first  time, 
I  was  frightened.  What  was  I  doing 
up  here,  spending  what  little  money 
I  had  when  I  should  be  using  it  to 
support  myself  while  I  looked  for  an- 
other job?  I  couldn't  find  another 
teaching  position,  that  was  certain — 
not  after  leaving  my  school  so  abrupt- 
ly. I  felt  a  little  conscience-stricken 
about  that,  but  then  I  told  myself 
there  were  plenty  of  substitute  teach- 
ers who  would  be  just  as  good  as  I, 
and  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  take 
the  job. 

But  then,  gradually,  the  stingingly 
fresh  air  and  the  sparkle  of  the  sun 
on  the  snow  began  to  raise  my  spirits. 
I  wouldn't  regret  what  I'd  done!  For 
the    first    time    in    my    existence    I'd 


been  courageous,  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  a  coward  now.  The  future  would 
take  care  of  itself  somehow — and 
meanwhile  I'd  make  the  best  of  the 
present. 

I  turned  to  the  ruddy-cheeked  old 
man  beside  me.  "Are  there  many  peo- 
ple staying  at  the  farm?"  I  asked. 

"Nope,"  he  said  unconcernedly. 
"Sorta  slack  season  right  now.  Only 
one  boarder  besides  yourself — young 
fellow  named  Draper.  Come  up  fer 
the  ski-in'  .  .  .  You  ski?" 

"Why— no.  No,  I  don't,"  I  said,  dis- 
concerted by  the  news  of  the  one  other 
guest,  wondering  what  he  would  be 
like — fearing  and  yet  anticipating  the 
moment  of  meeting  him. 

"Better  learn,"  Mr.  Wilkins  said, 
returning  to  the  subject  of  ski-ing. 
"Got  a  few  pairs  around  the  house 
you  can  paddle  'round  on." 

A  FEW  minutes  later  we  were  at 
Three  Maples  Farm,  drawing  up 
before  a  compact  brick  building  with 
neat  white  curtains  at  the  windows. 
I  liked  the  looks  of  the  place,  it  was 
so  comfortable  and  clean  and  self- 
respecting  looking.  As  I  jumped  from 
the  sleigh  I  began  to  feel  the  thrill 
and  tingle  of  adventure.  A  strange 
new  sensation  of  life,  of  vitality,  was 
coursing  through  me.  Whatever  else 
happened,  I  would,  I  would,  have  this 
time  of  peace  and  happiness. 

Mrs.  Wilkins,  as  chubby  and  cheer- 
ful as  her  husband,  met  me  at  the 
door  and  showed  me  to  a  bright  little 
room  on  the  second  floor.  "Now,  I'll 
tell  you  just  what  I  told  Mr.  Draper," 
she  chattered.  "I  want  you  to  feel  like 
a  real  member  of  the  family,  Miss 
Leslie.  Dinner's  at  noon  and  supper 
at  six  and  breakfast  at  eight,  and  we 
eat  in  the  kitchen  because  I  think 
the  folks  that  come  here  like  it  that 
way — and  if  they  don't,"  she  laughed, 
"they  can  just  go  back  where  they 
came  from." 

When  she  had  left  I  unpacked  and 
changed  my  clothes.  Before  leaving 
the  city  I'd  bought  some  much-too- 
expensive  outdoor  clothes,  and  now 
I  put  them  on — long  ski  trousers  of 
a  lovely  gray  and  a  white  and  red 
sweater  that  clung  softly  to  my  figure. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  difference 
just  a  few  becoming  clothes  made; 
I  twirled  gaily  in  front  of  the  mirror 
before  running  downstairs  to  explore 
the  farm. 

I  found  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  barn, 
putting  the  sleigh  away,  and  for  a 
while  we  talked — or  rather,  he  talked, 
pointing  out  the  hill  back  of  the  farm, 
explaining  how  much  land  he  owned. 

Then  a  young  man  came  across  the 
farmyard,  carrying  a  pair  of  skis.  Mr. 
Wilkins  motioned  him  over,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  me.  "This  is  Mr. 
Draper,  Miss  Leslie,"  he  said,  and 
then  he  twinkled.  "Maybe  he'll  teach 
you  how  to  ski." 

"I'd  be  glad  to,"  Mr.  Draper  said 
at  once.  He  had  a  nice  smile,  showing 
even,  white  teeth.  When  he  spoke,  he 
looked  at  me  with  real  interest  and 
friendliness — which  didn't,  however, 
hide  his  frank  appraisal. 

I  said,  "I'm  afraid  I'd  be  awfully 
stupid  on  skis.  I'll  probably  get  stuck 
in  a  drift  first  thing."  That  wasn't 
what  I  wanted  to  say  at  all.  I'd  much 
rather  have  said  something  gay  and 
confident,  but  the  habit  of  shyness 
was  still  too  strong  in  me. 
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"Probably,"  he  agreed.  "But  I'll 
pull  you  out." 

He  propped  the  skis  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  barn,  and  we  wandered 
toward  the  house.  He  was  from  New 
York,  he  said,  his  first  name  was 
David  and  he  wished  I'd  call  him  by 
it.  "There's  no  sense  in  being  formal," 
he  laughed.  "As  Mrs.  Wilkins  says, 
we're  both  just  part  of  the  family." 

That  was  how  it  began.  I  think  I 
fell  in  love  with  him  the  instant  I 
saw  him.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  stepped 
into  a  new  world — a  world  in  which 
glances  and  intonations  spoke  more 
loudly  than  words,  in  which  each  day 
was  a  promise  and  each  evening  a 
treasure-house  of  memories. 

J  STOPPED  wearing  my  glasses,  and 
'  spent  some  time  in  arranging  my 
hair  more  becomingly — and  had  my 
reward  when  David  said  approvingly: 

"I'm  glad  you've  decided  not  to 
wear  those  goggles  all  the  time.  They 
loom  up  so  big  nobody  can  see  how 
pretty  you  are  behind  them."  He  hesi- 
tated, and  then  laughed.  "They  made 
you  look  exactly  like  a  prim  little 
school  teacher." 

There  was  something  about  the  way 
he  said  it — as  if  being  a  school  teacher 
was  the  most  sickeningly  dull  thing 
to  be  in  the  whole  world — that  made 
me  blush  and  look  away. 

For  a  whole  week  we  had  a  glorious 
time.  We  spent  long  hours  on  the  slope 
back  of  the  farm,  with  David  teach- 
ing me  how  to  keep  my  balance  on 
those  treacherous  skis.  I  was  almost 
sorry — though  I  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted it  for  worlds — when  I  became 
expert  enough  to  navigate  by  myself, 
for  it  meant  there  would  be  no  more 
of  those  moments  when  David,  one 
arm  around  me,  helped  me  regain  my 
feet. 

And  then,  at  night,  there  was  the 
delicious  sensation  of  weary  muscles, 
the  delight  of  eating  huge  meals  at 
the  kitchen  table,  with  Mrs.  Wilkins 
always  urging  us  to  eat  more,  the 
warm  intimacy  of  the  cheerful,  lighted 
room  in  contrast  with  the  cold  dark- 
ness outside. 

Though  I  was  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  I  had  never  been  so  happy. 

And  then,  one  evening  about  seven 
o'clock,  the  old-fashioned  wall  tele- 
phone in  the  kitchen  rang  sharply, 
three  times.  "That's  for  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  and  answered.  "Hello?  .  .  .' 
Miss  Leslie?  Yes,  just  a  minute." 

I  felt  prickling  dismay  run  over  my 
skin.  So  they  had  tracked  me  down, 
after  all!  Desperately,  I  regretted  my 
folly  in  giving  Mrs.  Wilkins  my  right 
name.  Now  all  this  enchanted  happi- 
ness would  come  to  an  end! 

But  there  was  no  way  out  of  the 
situation  now;  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  hold- 
ing the  receiver  toward  me  and  look- 
ing expectant,  and  David  was  waiting 
for  me  to  answer.  I  got  up  and  crossed 
the  room  in  a  daze. 

But  it  was  not  Mother,  nor  Annette. 
It  was  Mr.  Keen.  I  almost  sobbed  with 
relief  when  I  heard  him  say,  "Your 
family  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  Miss 
Leslie.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  I 
understand  now  why  you  ran  away. 
I  won't  tell  them  where  you  are." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  I  said.  "But— but 
how  did  you  know — "  I  was  going  to 
say,  "where  to  find  me,"  but,  sud- 
denly conscious  of  the  listening  silence 
behind  me,   I  let  my  voice  trail  off. 

Mr.  Keen  understood  what  I  meant, 
though.  "You  practically  left  a  trail 
of  arrows  pointing  to  Three  Maples 
Farm,"  he  chuckled.  "Did  you  know 
you'd  cut  an  advertisement  for  it  out 
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of  the  Sunday  paper,  and  left  it  in 
your  desk  at  school?  Finding  you  was 
the  easiest  job  I  ever  had." 

"But  you  won't  tell  them?" 

"No,  my  dear.  You  stay  away  and 
have  a  nice  vacation,  and  when  you 
get  back  I'll  help  you  straighten  things 
out  with  your  family.  You  ore  having 
a  good  time,  aren't  you?" 

"Oh,  simply  wonderful!  And  thank 
you  so  much — you're  the  dearest  man 
in  the  world!"  This  time  I  couldn't 
keep  the  delight  and  happiness  out 
of  my  voice — for  not  only  did  I  know 
now  there  was  no  chance  of  the  family 
finding  me,  but  Mr.  Keen's  opinion 
proved  that  I  had  been  right,  and 
that  running  away  had  been  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

They  say  that  pride  goes  before  a 
fall.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I 
do  know  that  happiness  goes  before 
misery.  Within  a  few  short  hours  I 
was  to  realize  that  I  had  been  living 
in  a  dream,  and  come  face  to  face 
with  stark  reality. 

I  hung  up  and  returned  to  the  table, 
feeling  self-conscious.  But  David  was 
looking  over  the  evening  paper  and 
didn't  ask  any  questions  about  my 
telephone  call.  If  I  had  been  wiser  in 
the  ways  of  men,  perhaps  I  would 
have  known  he  was  a  little  too  inter- 
ested in  the  paper. 

AFTER  supper  we  all— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
i  Wilkins  and  David  and  I — sat  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  in  the  living 
room,  talking  and  laughing.  But  about 
nine  o'clock  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
went  to  bed,  leaving  us  alone,  and  then 
David  fell  unaccountably  silent.  He 
seemed  to  be  turning  something  over 
in  his  mind,  and  at  last  he  spoke. 

"Do  you  know,  Irene,"  he  said, 
"you're    a   very   mysterious   person?" 

He  smiled  down  at  me — I  was  sit- 
ting on  a  low  hassock  at  the  side  of 
the  hearth — but  his  eyes  were  grave. 

"Mysterious?"  I  said,  trying  to 
speak  lightly.  "I  don't  think  so." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are.  You  arrive  here 
— in  this  out-of-the-way  spot — prac- 
tically wearing  a  disguise,  with  those 
big  spectacles  and  your  hair  done  up 
in  the  most  unbecoming  way  you 
could  figure  out.  Then,  when  you  dis- 
cover I'm  the  only  other  guest  here, 
you  drop  the  disguise,  but  you  still 
don't  tell  me  anything  about  yourself 
— -where  you  come  from,  what  you  do 
when  you're  not  at  Three  Maples 
Farm,  or  anything  at  all.  I've  told 
you  all  about  myself,  hoping  to  draw 
you  out,  but  you  just  look  mysterious 
and  say  nothing." 

"I — I  haven't  meant  to,"  I  said, 
avoiding  his  gaze.  There  was  an  elec- 
tric tension  between  us  now  which 
I  must  break.  It  wasn't  in  his  words, 
but  it  was  easy  to  read  in  his  eyes, 
in  the  way  he  stood,  not  relaxed,  star- 
ing down  at  me  so  intently — that  he 
was  pleading  with  me. 

I  must  tell  him  something,  end  this 
desperate  evasion  of  his  questions 
with  halting,  half  answers. 

A  smile  was  still  on  David's  lips, 
but  he  was  watching  me  closely. 
"I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if  you  aren't 
somebody  important — a  famous  ac- 
tress, maybe  .  .  ." 

There  was  excitement  now  in  his 
voice,  a  curious  rising  quality — almost 
as  though  he  were  elated  about  some- 
thing. Unconsciously  he  took  my  hand 
in  his.  I  wondered  if  he  could  feel  the 
frightened  beat  of  my  pulse.  It  seemed 
to  throb  even  into  my  fingertips. 

An  actress!  He  thought  I  was  a 
famous  actress  in  disguise!  It  was  such 
an    utterly    ridiculous    thought — and 


then  the  certainty  swept  through  me. 
He  liked  me,  was  fascinated  by  me 
because  I  intrigued  him,  because  the 
glamour  I  really  lacked  had  been  sup- 
plied by  this  mystery  about  me. 

"Oh  David,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
"you  deserve  everything  but  the  truth 
about  me."  Aloud,  I  said,  "Yes,"  not 
really  knowing  what  I  meant,  except 
that  I  must  tell  him  something. 

"You  are,  then,"  he  said  quickly. 

"Yes,"  I  repeated,  caught  up  by  his 
emotion,  carried  away  by  my  des- 
perate longing  to  keep  his  interest — 
the  only  interest  so  close,  so  dear  that 
I  had  ever  had  from  any  man.  "Yes — 
I'm  an  actress. 

"I — I  came  here  to  rest.  I  hadn't 
expected  to  find  anyone  here — " 

"I  knew  I  was  right!"  David  ex- 
claimed, more  calmly.  "I  guess  I  knew 
it  all  along,  only — "  he  broke  off  and 
walked  back  to  the  old  dog-head  chair 
that  stood  near  the  fire,  its  black 
leather  glazed  to  a  fine  softness. 

"I — "  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  listen- 
ing and  so  I  stopped  and  we  sat  an 
endless  time  in  silence.  He  broke  the 
quiet  when  he  scratched  a  match  on 
the  heel  of  his  boot  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
"Smoke?"  he  asked.  I  shook  my  head. 

He  stood  up  and  stretched. 

"I  seem  to  be  ready  for  bed,"  he 
yawned.   "Will  you  excuse  me?" 

He  hadn't  said  anything  any  dif- 
ferent, yet  nothing  was  the  same  now 
between  us.  He  knew  that  I  knew, 
but  he  turned  and  went  quickly  up 
the  stairs. 

For  a  moment  I  didn't  follow  and 
then  I  went  up  to  my  room.  For  a  long 
time  I  sat  at  the  window,  the  light 
turned  off,  looking  out  over  the  snow- 
covered  fields  and  thinking. 

I  had  told  him  I  was  an  actress  be- 
cause that  was  what  he  had  wanted 
me  to  say.  He  had  wanted  me  to  be 
famous,  to  have  glamour  and  excite- 
ment. So  I  had  lied  to  him — or  let 
him  think  I  was  something  else  than 
the  plain,  unromantic,  school  teacher 
I  really  was. 

And  it  had  spoiled  everything. 

I  might  as  well  face  the  truth. 

The  interlude  was  over. 

"Stay  away  and  have  a  nice  vaca- 
tion," Mr.  Keen  had  said,  "and  when 
you  get  back  I'll  straighten  out  things 
with   your   family." 

ALL  that  didn't  matter  now.  The 
'  only  thing  that  mattered  was 
David.  I  was  in  love  with  him.  I  did  not 
think  he  loved  me.  He  was  only  in- 
terested in  me  as  a  figure  of  mystery. 

I  thought  of  what  would  happen  if 
I  told  him  who  I  was — and  dropped 
my  face  into  my  hands  as  if  by  doing 
so  I  could  shut  out  the  pictures  that 
came  trooping  into  my  mind.  The 
dreary,  dull  contrast  of  everyday  life 
would  kill  all  the  romance  and  glam- 
our with  which  David  had  surrounded 
me.  It  would  not  even  be  a  quick 
death,  but  a  long  one,  lingering  and 
painful.  I'd  have  to  watch  him  trying 
to  be  polite  when  his  interest  in  me 
had  fled. 

No!  Better  to  let  this  interlude  to- 
gether be  perfect — better  never  to 
tell  him  anything.  At  least,  I  could 
keep  these  memories. 

But  the  decision  did  not  make  the 
long  night  pass  any  more  easily. 

The  next  morning,  choosing  a  mo- 
ment when  the  kitchen  was  deserted, 
I  put  in  a  long  distance  call  to  Mr. 
Keen.  "You  can  tell  Mother  you've 
found  me,"  I  said  dully.  "I'm  coming 
home  tonight." 

"But  Miss  Leslie!"  Mr.  Keen 
sounded  worried  as  well  as  surprised. 
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"What's  the  matter?  Your  voice  is  so 
different  from  what  it  was  last  night. 
What  happened?" 

"Nothing.  I've  just  come  to  my 
senses,  that's  all." 

"Hmmm,"  Mr.  Keen  said.  "There's 
a  man  mixed  up  in  this,"  he  added 
shrewdly.    "Isn't  there?" 

"Well— yes,"  I  admitted.  "But  that 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  my 
decision  to  come  back  home." 

"I  think  maybe  it  does.  .  .  .  You 
wait,  Miss  Irene  Leslie,"  he  ordered. 
"I'm  going  to  fly  up  to  see  you.  I'll 
be  there  this  afternoon."  And  before 
I  could  argue,  he  hung  up. 

David  had  already  gone  out,  with- 
out asking  me  to  go  with  him.  And 
that  was  all  I  needed  to  prove  to  me 
that  my  decision  had  been  right. 

Mr.  Keen  arrived  about  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

"Now,  just  what  is  all  this?"  he 
asked  when  he  had  taken  off  his  coat 
and  hat  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  had  left  us 
alone  in  the  sitting  room.  "Last  night 
when  I  talked  to  you  I  said  to  myself 
you  were  extremely  happy.  And  now 
.  .  .  well,  all  I  have  to  do  is  look  at 
you  to  know  you  aren't." 

I I  IS  sympathy,  his  evident  concern 

■■  for  my  happiness  ahead  of  any- 
thing else,  broke  down  my  last  shred 
of  reserve.  On  the  verge  of  tears,  I 
told  him  everything.  I  let  him  see  my 
inner  belief  that  no  man  could  be  in- 
terested in  Irene  Leslie,  school  teacher 
and  family  drudge,  and  I  confessed 
that  I  would  rather  keep  the  memory 
of  this  one  romance,  even  if  it  had  to 
end,  than  see  it  ruined  by  dull  realities 
back  in  New  York.  When  I'd  finished 
he  took  my  hand. 

"Irene,  Irene,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "Do  you  really  have  such  a  low 
opinion  of  this  young  man?" 

"Low  opinion?"  I  forgot  to  be  angry, 
I  was  so  startled.  "But  I  haven't  a 
low  opinion  at  all.  I  love  him.  I  told 
you  that." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  believe  you  do. 
But  at  the  same  time  you  think  he's 
capable  of  losing  interest  in  you  just 
because  he  finds  out  you're  an  ordi- 
nary, sweet  girl — and  a  much  prettier 
girl,  incidentally,  than  you'll  give 
yourself  credit  for.  If  he'd  really  do 
that,  wouldn't  he  be  a  pretty  shallow 
sort  of  person?" 

"You  don't  understand,"  I  said.  "It's 
all  been  so  lovely  and  romantic  up 
here  ...  so  exciting.  Seeing  me  in 
New  York — meeting  my  family — 
would  be  such  a — a  dismal  contrast. 
Particularly  when  I've  let  him  think 
I'm  some  one  important." 

"I  think  all  the  romance  and  ex- 
citement has  been  in  your  mind, 
Irene,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "Not  in 
his.  I  don't  know  him,  of  course,  but 
I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that  is  true.  .  .  . 
You  see,  Irene,  your  life  has  been  so 
drab  and  narrow  that  you  don't  really 
understand  people.  Least  of  all,  men. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that 
you'll  tell  him  who  you  really  are — " 

"I  couldn't!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Suppose  he  is  disappointed?  Sup- 
pose he  does  lose  interest  in  you?  It 
will  be  better  that  way — better  to  end 
the  whole  thing — than  to  think  for 
the  rest  of  your  life  that  you  had 
found  happiness  and  lost  it  because 
you  were  afraid  to  reach  out  and  take 
it."  His  gentle  face  was  very  grave. 

I  sat  there,  turning  over  and  over 
in  my  mind  what  he  had  said,  and 
slowly  the  conviction  grew  that  he 
was  right.  It  would  be  better  to  do 
as  he  said.  I  had  been  brave  enough 
to  run  away  from  home;  I  mustn't  go 


W-You  will  be 
more  beautiful  with 
Princess  Pat  Rouge 

Ouppose  you  found  you  were  less 
beautiful  than  you  could  be  .  .  .and 
then  discovered  a  way  to  new  loveliness 
.  .  .  wouldn't  you  act — and  quickly?  Of 
course!  Well,  ordinary  rouge  doesn't  give 
you  all  the  beauty  you  could  have.  It  gives 
that  "painted,  artificial  look." 

Now,  let's  see  about 

PRINCESS  PAT  ROUGE 

You've  a  good  reason  to  change  to 
Princess  Pat — if  it  can  give  you  thrilling 
new  beauty.  And  it  does  because  it's  duo- 
tone  .  .  an  undertone  and  an  overtone  make 
each  shade.  Not  just  another  rouge,  but 
utterly  different.  Princess  Pat  Rouge  changes 
on  your  skin! — matches  your  individual 
type.  Mysteriously,  amazingly,  the  color 
seems  to  come  from  within  the  skin,  bring- 
ing out  new  hidden  beauty.  Isn't  that  what 
you  want?  Your  mirror  shows  you  sparkle 
and  animation — a  new  confidence  in  your 
beauty  makes  you  irresistible.  Until  you 
experience  the  excitement  of  wearing  this 
duo-tone  rouge,  you  will  never  know  how 
glamorous  you  really  can  be.  Try 
Princess  Pat  Rouge  today — before  tonight. 

And  lips  to  match,  ...  For  per- 
fect harmony  in  loveliness  and  allure  try 
Princess  Pat  Lipstick  to  match  your  rouge. 
Get  the  big,  Princess  Pat  Night  and  Day 
Double:  which  carries  a  different  shade  at 
either  end.  Comes  in  all  combinations  for 
light,  medium  and  dark  types.  Be 
fascinating  in  your  daylight  make- 
up ...  be  irresistible  by  night- 
light.  Convenient  and  eco- 
nomical. Two  Lipsticks  in  one 
. . .  and  think,  it's  only  25c. 

■to4  jaced>&£  pzdAmp 


Miss  Gloria  Brewster, 

charming  screen 
actress,  smiles  her 
approval  of 
Princess  Pat 
Rouge. 
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%ose  Hobart 

Stage  and  screen  actress, 
who  plays  the  leading 
feminine  role  in  Para- 
mount's  "A  Night  at 
Earl  Carroll's." 

sem-PRRV  jovenflv 

'The  aAll-'Purpose  Face  Cream 

In  America  every  woman  is  a  queen  in  her 
own  right,  and  beautiful  women  realize  the 
secret  of  feminine  loveliness  is  a  soft,  clean 
skin.  Try  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  and  learn  what 
it  will  do  for  your  skin  and  complexion.  See 
how  it  keeps  your  skin  clean  by  removing 
every  particle  of  old  pore-clogging 
make-up,  and  provides  an  ideal 
beauty  base  for  a  new  toilette. 
Skin  roughness  caused  by  chapping 
quickly  disappears  and  blackheads 
are  minimized  by  cleansing  pore 
openings.  You'll  like  Sem-pray 
Jo-ve-nay.  Send  for  the  generous 
purse   size   sample   and   use   it    nowl 

I  Elizabeth  Husted,  SEM-PRAY  JO-VE-NAY  CO.,  0 

I  Dept. 63,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

I I  would  like  to  try  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay.  Please  send  me  I 
I  the  purse  size  container  of  this  popular  face  cream.  Ten  I 
I  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  is  enclosed  to  cover  mailing  costs.  ' 

j>iame _ _ J 

I  Address g 

I  City. State. I 


Free  Booklet — The  Marvel  Co.,  Dept.  419,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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WALL 
CLEANER 


Saves  Cosily  Redecorating! 

,,  '  AMAZING  INVENTION.  Banishes  old- 
,  .ASELLERI  ^32/  style  housecleaninff  mess  and  muss.  No 
W  rasa — no  sticky  "dough" — no  red,  swollen  hands. 
w  No  more  dangerous  stepladders.  Literally  erases  dirt 
like  magic  from  walls,  ceilings,  window  shades  .upholstered 
*  furniture,  etc.  Ends  drudgery  I  SAVES  REDECORATING! 
Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping.  Low  priced.  House- 
w  wives  wild  about  it.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
^AMPI  F  fiFPFR  Sample  sent  on  trial  to  first  person  in  each 
anmrhb  vi  I  un  locality  who  writes.  No  obligation.  Get 
details.  Be  firBt — send  177  yowr  name  TODAY! 
THE  KRISTEE  PRODUCTS  CO.  437  Bar  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


COLOR 

LIGHT  BROWN  to  BLACK 

Gives   a  natural,  youthful 
appearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean" 
privacy  of  your  home;  not  greasy;  will  not 
rub   off  nor  interfere  with  curling.  For  30 
years   millions   have   used   it  with   complete 
satisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
I FREE  SAMPLE 

I    BROOKLINE   CHEMICAL  CO.  DePl    MC3-41 

|    79  Sudbury  Street,    Boston,   Mass. 

!  Name 

I  Street -- 

I  City  State 

I   GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 


F/YRR'S  F0R  GRflV  HAIR 


back  to  being  a  coward  now. 

"I'll  tell  him,"  I  said  at  last. 

It  was  dark  when  David  returned. 
I  was  waiting  in  the  sitting  room, 
alone;  Mr.  Keen  was  in  the  kitchen, 
talking  to  Mrs.  Wilkins.  I  heard  David 
come  in  and  close  the  front  door 
quietly.  Then  his  footsteps  went  slow- 
ly along  the  hall. 

"David!"  I  called. 

The  footsteps  stopped.  He  stood  in 
the  doorway,  looking  in. 

"Oh — hello,"  he  said  shortly,  as  if 
he  weren't  very  glad  to  see  me. 

"David — come  in.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you — tell  you  something." 

He  came  in  reluctantly,  but  he 
didn't  sit  down.  "What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  a  confession.  That  is,"  I 
said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  really 
am.  You — you  guessed  what  I  was  the 
first  time  you  saw  me." 

A  puzzled  frown  wrinkled  his  brow. 
"I  guessed  .  .  .?" 

"Yes.  You  said  I  looked  like  a 
school  teacher.  Well — that's  what  I 
am.'- 

"A — school  teacher!  Then  you  weren't 
telling  the  truth  last  night!"  David 
leaped  forward,  put  his  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  and  held  me  away  from 
him,  laughing.  All  his  moodiness  had 
vanished.  He  was  delighted. 

"Did  you  believe  me — "  I  began 
but  he  was  rushing  on. 

"You  crazy  little  kid!  You  acted  so 
self-conscious  when  I  tried  to  find  out 
who  and  what  you  were,  I  was  surer 
than  ever  you  were  a  mystery-wo- 
man. And  I  don't  like  mystery-wo- 
men." 

"Then  that's  why  you've  been 
avoiding  me  today?" 

"Of  course!  When  you  said  you 
were  a  famous  person,  here  for  a  rest, 
I  knew  I'd  been  kidding  myself  all 
along,  thinking  you  were  really  inter- 
ested in  me.  After  all,  I  couldn't  very 
well  let  myself  get  any  more  in  love 
with  you — an  actress — than  I  was  al- 
ready !" 

"Well,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Keen's 
voice  from  the  doorway,  "it's  a  good 
thing  you  said  that.  She'd  never  have 
believed  you  loved  her  unless  you 
told  her  yourself." 

David  whirled  around.  "Who  are 
you?"  he  demanded  angrily. 

"He's  Mr.  Keen,  David,"  I  said. 
"A  very  sweet  and  wise  man." 


"Let  me  give  you  some  advice — 
both  of  you,"  Mr.  Keen  said.  "Stop 
letting  your  imaginations  play  tricks, 
for  one  thing.  And  Irene,  stop  run- 
ning away.  I  don't  blame  you  for  run- 
ning away  from  the  drudgery  of  your 
home.  But  you  went  looking  for 
romance,  and  when  you  found  it — 
you  couldn't  believe  it  was  true. 
Neither  could  David,  for  that  matter. 
So  each  of  you  was  all  ready  to  run 
away  from  the  thing  you  wanted  most. 
You'll  never  get  anywhere,  that  way." 

"Well,  I'm  not  running  away  from 
anything  now!"  said  David,  and  he 
took  me  in  his  arms. 

Still  I  held  back.  "My  family  .  .  ." 
I  murmured. 

"What  about  your  family?"  David 
asked.  "If  they  belong  to  you,  they 
must  be  swell." 

"But  they're  not,"  I  said,  "they're 
selfish,  and  demanding,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  have  to  deal  with  them — " 

Mr.  Keen  broke  in.  "I  had  a  little 
talk  with  your  mother  and  sister  and 
brother-in-law  last  night,"  he  said.  "I 
th'ink  I  opened  their  eyes  to  a  few 
things— principally  to  how  badly 
they've  treated  you.  And  if  David 
will  just  be  firm  with  them — and  if 
you  will,  too,  Irene — I  don't  think 
they'll  cause  you  any  more  trouble. 
The  important  thing  is  to  change  your 
responsibilities  toward  them,  Irene — 
not  to  run  away  from  them." 

David  held  me  even  closer. 

AS  I  write  this,  David  and  I  have 
'  been  married  for  two  years.  I  can 
afford  to  forget,  now,  the  old  days, 
for  they  have  gone  for  good.  With 
David  and  Mr.  Keen  to  back  me  up, 
I  had  the  courage  to  tell  George  and 
Annette  that  I  would  no  longer  help 
them,  and  Mother  that  although  I 
recognized  a  duty  to  her,  I  wouldn't 
let  her  run  my  life.  It  was  painful  at 
first,  but  gradually  things  straight- 
ened out.  George,  when  he  realized 
I  meant  what  I  said,  went  out  and 
got  a  job,  and  now  he  and  Annette 
are  living  happily  in  an  apartment  by 
themselves.  Mother  and  David  are 
good  friends,  and  I'm  sure  she  is  much 
more  contented  now  than  she  had 
ever  been  since  my  father's  death. 

Mr.  Keen  was  right.  It  was  good  for 
me  to  run  away  once.  But  you  can't 
run  away  all  the  time. 


BERNARR  MACFADDEN  FOUNDATION 

THE    BERNARR    MACFADDEN    FOUNDATION    conducts    various   non-profit   enterprises: 

THE  MACFADDEN  DEAUVILLE  HOTEL  AT  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
resorts  on  the  Florida  beach.  Recreation  of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of  Bernarr 
Macfadden  methods  of  health  building  can  be  secured. 

THE  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  HOTEL,  Dansville,  New  York,  is  also  open  the  year  around,  with  ac- 
commodations at  greatly  reduced  rates  through  the  winter  months,  for  health  building  and 
recreation. 

THE  LOOMIS  SANATORIUM  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Foundation,  and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments,  together  with  the  latest 
and  most  scientific  medical  procedures,  may  be  secured  here  for  the  treatment,  in  all  stages, 
of  this  dreaded  disease. 

CASTLE  HEIGHTS  MILITARY  ACADEMY  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully  accredited 
school  preparatory  for  college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation  of  the  War  Department's 
governmental  authorities,  where  character  building  is  the  most  important  part  of  education. 

THE  BERNARR  MACFADDEN  SCHOOL  for  boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve,  at  Briarcliff 
Manor,  New  York.    Complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 

ADDRESS    INQUIRIES    TO    BERNARR    MACFADDEN    FOUNDATION 
Room  717,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I  Owe  You  My  Life 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

as  long  as  I  stayed  there  it  could 
not  be  broken. 

But  two  more  months  passed,  and 
he  didn't  come.  Now  it  wasn't  so  easy 
to  pretend  that  he  was  with  me  all 
the  time.  Cold  fear  began  to  creep 
into  my  heart.  He'd  gone  away,  to 
some  other  city.  He'd  forgotten  me 
completely.  I  never  had  meant  any- 
thing to  him  ...  I  would  never  see 
him  again. 

And  the  success  I  had  won  was  dry 
and  tasteless.  People  flocked  to  the 
night  club,  and  I  knew  it  was  at  least 
partly  to  hear  me  sing,  because  they 
told  me  so.  A  radio  network  put  a 
remote- control  booth  in  the  club,  and 
we  were  on  the  air  every  night,  and 
my  agent — a  new  one — was  sure  he 
could  get  me  on  a  commercial  pro- 
gram as  a  soloist.  I  didn't  care.  What 
good  was  success  if  I  couldn't  take  it 
to  him  and  lay  it  before  him  like  a 
gift,  saying,  "It's  because  I  love  you 
that  I  have  all  this.  Take  it,  and 
share  it  with  me." 

SICK  despair  was  with  me  all  the 
time — despair  because  I  had  been 
such  a  fool,  because  I  had  not  in- 
sisted on  knowing  his  name,  at  least. 
And  he  didn't  even  know  mine;  he 
might  hear  me  singing  on  the  air  and 
never  know  it  was  I,  singing  for  him. 

Then,  one  night,  I  met  him  again. 
I  was  singing  at  the  night  club,  and 
I  looked  out  over  the  floor.  There  he 
was,  at  the  side,  standing  by  one  of 
the  tables.  At  the  same  moment,  he 
caught  sight  of  me,  and  I  saw  his 
face  light  up. 

I  don't  know  how  I  finished  the 
chorus  of  that  song.  Maybe  I  didn't, 
at  all.  My  mind  was  a  blank  until 
I  had  left  the  stand  and  was  thread- 
ing my  way  through  the  dancing 
couples  toward  him.  It  wasn't  until 
I  had  nearly  reached  him  that  I  saw 
what  he  was  doing  there.  He  was 
dressed  as  a  waiter,  and  he  was  plac- 
ing food  on  a  table  occupied  by  a 
stout,  middle-aged  couple. 

My  mind  registered  the  informa- 
tion, but  I  didn't  care.  It  made  no 
difference  to  me  whether  he  was  a 
waiter  or  a  movie  star — he  was  back, 
and  that  was  all  that  mattered.  Hur- 
riedly, he  finished  what  he  was  doing 
and  turned  to  me. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  smiling.  "So  you 
did  do  the  impossible,  after  all!" 

"Yes!"  I  breathed.  "And  I've  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere,  to  tell 
you.  But  you  never  came  back — 
and  I  didn't  know  your  name — " 

The  couple  at  the  table  were  look- 
ing at  us  in  amazement  and  disap- 
proval. 

"I  got  a  job  too,  you  see,"  he  said. 
"This  is  my  first  night  here." 

"Yes.    I'm  so  glad!" 

He  looked  away  from  me  and 
glanced  uneasily  around  the  room.  I 
was  aware  for  the  first  time  that  the 
music  had  stopped  and  people  were 
returning  to  their  tables.  Many  of 
them  were  looking  at  us  curiously, 
and  the  frown  on  the  face  of  the 
middle-aged  man  beside  us  had 
deepened. 

"I  must  see  you,"  I  said.  "At  two 
o'clock — when  the  place  closes — can 
you  come  to  my  dressing  room?" 

"All  right." 

I  turned  and  went  back  to  the 
bandstand,  happiness  carrying  me 
along    so    I    seemed    to    be    floating, 
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GAS  RANGES 


HEATERS 


COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGES 


FURNACES 
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COMBINATION  GAS 
COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGES 


AKaiamazoa 

%Mf  Direct  to  You' 


FACTORY 
PRICES 

KALAMAZOO 

GAVE  US  UP  TO 
18  MONTHS  TO  PAY 


Write  your  name  and 
address  on  coupon 
below.  Mail  today — 
Get  sensational  New 
Free  Kalamazoo 
Catalog. 


FREE 


America's  outstanding  values  in  Ranges, 
Heaters,  Furnaces — alive  with  new  features, 
new  ideas,  new  equipment.  Easiest  terms — 
up  to  18  months  to  pay.  Direct -to -You  Factory 
Prices.  30  Days  Trial.  24  hour  shipments. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  More  bargains 
than  in  20  big  stores.  Over  1,600,000  satisfied 
users.  41  years  in  business. 

Sparkling  New  Gas  Ranges  with  every  late 
feature  (for  bottled,  manufactured,  or  natural 
gas)  —  New  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  that 
save  you  Yz  t0  }/%•  Dual  Oven  Combination 
Coal-Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  (which  can  be 
equipped  to  burn  oil) .  New  Coal  and  Wood 
Heaters.  New  Oil  Heater  bargains.  Oil  Ranges. 
Nearly  300  Factory  Stores  in  14  states.  Ask 
for  address  of  store  nearest  you. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Manufacturers 
469.  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested: 
Q  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  Q  Gas  Range* 
D  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  □  Oil  Heaters 

□  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces 


Name , 


(  Print  name  plainly ) 


Address , 


City . 


.State. 


SKINNY  GIRLS  LACK  CHARM 

In  How  to  Gain  Weight,  Bernarr  Macfadden  gives  full  information  on 

what  to  eat  and  how  to  exercise  to  add  those  flattering  pounds.  If  you 

really  wish  to  put  on  healthful  flesh — send  for  How  to  Gain  Weight 

today.   Only   50c   postpaid. 

MACFADDEN   BOOK  CO..  INC. 
Dept.    RM-3,    205    East    42nd    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. 


HEARTS  and  FLOWERS 


FOR  YOU 

"1 


New!  Valentine 
Heart  Box  with 
Blue  Waltz  Per- 
fume &  dropper 


10c 


BlueWalia 

Tender  mood  of  a  spring  flower  garden  cap-  {■/ 

tured  in  this  exquisitely  blended  fragrance 
. . .  enchanting  as  a  lilting  tune  . . .  provoca- 
tive as  a  dare!  Try  a  touch  of  BLUE  waltz  on  your  throat, 
your  wrists,  your  lips.  It's  as  appealing  to  a  man's  heart 
as  anything  that  is  gay  and  young  and  challenging. 

BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME  ^10«  at  all  5  &  10*  stores 
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Speedline 
Corona  Silent 
Model 


CORONA 


tuc  PORTABLE  WITH  THE 
OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

HOAT.NO  WW-tSi'KSi 

_gn*s  ltSht"rftkeystoyourou>tt 
SELE?0ArLAROuTDFRAME- 


rr"sM7TH"?  CORONA 

I  TYPEWRITERS  1N»-  y 

J  TJ3  Almond  St.,  Syra^e  £.  Y^ 

I  please  send  metreci 
:l 

Ei  Address 
:  L,  SM«- 


IF   YOU   LIKE   TO   DRAW, 
SKETCH  or  PAINT— 

Write  for  Talent  Test  (No  Fee).  Give 
age  and  occupation. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS.  Inc. 

RM-21,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GIVEN 


NOTHING 
TO  BUY 


Ladies — Lovely  Watch  about  size  o(  a  dime.  Give  awav  FREE  pic- 
tures with  White  CLOVERINE  Brand  SALVE  for  chaps,  shallow 
cuts  mild  burns.  Easily  sold  to  friends  at  25c  a  box  fwith  picture  free) 
and  remit  per  catalog.  SPECIAL: — Choice  of  35  premiums  for  send- 
ing only  $3  collected.     46th  year.     Be  first.     Nothing  to  buy.     Write  Tor 

Wl  LSON  CHE  M.  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  G5-R,  TYRONE,  PA. 


HOW  TO  RELIEVE 
DISTRESS  OF 

FEMALE  PERIODIC 
COMPLAINTS 

Few  women  today  do  not 
suffer  some  distress  from 
monthly  functional  dis- 
turbances. Maybe  you've 
notired  YOURSELF  getting 
restless,  cross  and  nervous 
at  such  times?  Then  try 
famous  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound  to 
help  quiet  unstrung  nerves,  relieve 
monthly  pain  (cramps,  backache,  head- 
ache) and  distress  from  weak,  nervous, 
dizzy  spells  due  to  periodic  disturbances. 
Pinkham's  Compound  has  relieved  such 
rundown  nervous  feelings  for  thousands 
of  women.     WORTH  TRYING  ! 


rather  than  walking.  When  I  reached 
my  chair  at  the  side  of  the  orches- 
tra I  looked  back  to  the  table  where 
we  had  been,  but  he  was  gone. 

I  didn't  see  him  again. 

After  an  hour  had  passed  I  knew 
something  was  wrong.  Between  songs 
I  left  the  bandstand  and  went  to  the 
head  waiter  in  his  little  cubby-hole 
near  the  kitchens.  He  was  a  large, 
florid-faced  man  who  could  be  very 
polite  to  customers  and  very  surly 
to  subordinates,  and  he  looked  up 
crossly  as  I  entered. 

"That  new  waiter,"  I  said  breath- 
lessly. "The  one  that  came  to  work 
tonight — what's  happened  to  him?" 

He  looked  me  up  and  down,  and 
then  said,  his  gaze  fixed  insolently  on 
a  point  just  over  my  right  shoulder. 
"He's  gone.  I  was  forced  to  dismiss 
him." 

"Dismiss  him!"  The  monstrous 
cruelty  of  it — that  he  should  have 
lost,  so  soon,  the  job  that  meant  so 
much  to  him;  that  I  should  have  lost 
him  again,  almost  before  I'd  found 
him — made  me  speechless  for  an  in- 
stant. I  managed  to  gasp  out,  "But 
why?" 

THE  corners  of  the  head  waiter's 
'  thick  mouth  drew  down.  "For  cre- 
ating a  disturbance  in  the  dining 
room.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  dis- 
miss you,  too,  or  I  would." 

"But  that  was  no  disturbance!"  1 
said,  remembering  the  brief  moment 
we  had  talked,  the  way  we  had 
parted  as  soon  as  we  were  aware 
people  were  looking  at  us.  "He's  a 
— a  very  dear  friend  of  mine — I 
hadn't  seen  him  for  months.  I  had 
to  talk  to  him!" 

"Employees  of  this  restaurant  are 
expected  to  keep  their  personal  af- 
fairs to  themselves.  I  advise  you  to 
remember  that,  Miss  Searle." 

Once  I  would  have  been  cowed  by 
his  arrogance.  Now  I  was  angry — 
furiously,  desperately  angry — at  the 
injustice  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  man  1  loved,  at  myself,  but  most 
of  all  at  this  stupid,  pompous  creature 
who  had  robbed  me  of  the  love  I 
wanted  more  than  anything  in  the 
world. 

"You  had  no  right  to  dismiss  him 
for  the  few  minutes  we  talked!"  I 
cried.     "But   I  don't  care  about  that 


now.  Where  did  he  go?     Where  can  I 
find  him?" 

"I  have  no  idea,"  he  said.  But  I  felt 
he  was  lying.  I  could  see  past  his 
superior  air  to  the  snobbishness  that 
inspired  it.  I  knew  he  had  bitterly 
resented  the  small  disruption  of  his 
dining  room  routine  that  we  had 
caused,  that  he  did  not  want  me  to 
profit  by  it,  and  that  he  disapproved, 
on  principle,  of  any  connection  be- 
tween a  common  waiter  and  a  singer 
in  the  band. 

"I'm  quite  sure  you  wouldn't  hire 
a  waiter  without  asking  him  for  his 
address,"  I  said  in  a  cold  rage.  "Either 
you  tell  me  that  address  or  I'll  go 
to  the  manager." 

His  eyes  narrowed.  "That  would  be 
very  dangerous  for  you." 

"I  don't  care  if  I  lose  my  job!  I'll 
do  my  best  to  see  that  you  lose 
yours!" 

For  a  moment  he  studied  me.  Then 
he  reached  for  a  small  filing-case  on 
the  desk  and  drew  out  a  card.  "The 
address  he  gave  is  146  Carson  Street," 
he  said  sullenly. 

"And — "  I  hesitated,  but  this  was 
no  time  for  worrying  about  what  the 
head  waiter  would  think.  "His 
name?" 

He  didn't  bother  to  hide  his  scorn- 
ful amusement.  "Your — very  dear 
friend's  name  is  Quirk.    Tom  Quirk." 

I  went  back  to  the  bandstand, 
thankful  that  I  had  only  one  more 
group  of  songs  before  the  evening 
was  over.  1  must  see — Tom — as  soon 
as  possible!  For  this  was  real  irony 
— that  after  he  had  saved  my  life  and 
put  new  courage  into  me,  I  should 
be  the  instrument  of  his  undoing!  I 
had  promised  myself  that  I  would 
repay  him  for  his  help,  and  instead, 
his  first  sight  of  me  had  brought 
about  the  loss  of  the  first  job  he'd  had, 
probably,  in  months. 

No  man,  no  matter  how  courageous 
he  was,  could  go  through  what  had 
happened  xo  Tom  tonight  without 
letting  bitterness  and  despair  strike 
into  his  heart.  I  knew — -too  well- 
what  it  meant  to  have  work  snatched 
from  you  when  you  thought  it  was 
within  your  grasp. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  hurried  out 
of  the  night  club,  called  a  taxi  and 
gave  the  address  of  146  Carson  Street. 
The  driver  looked  at  me  in  a  curious 


fawiiiiiif 


■  The  newly  married  Don  Wilsons  found  time  for  a  bit  of  honey- 
mooning when  the  Jell-O  program  visited  New  York.  Don's  bride 
was    Peggy    Kent,    the    daughter    of    20th    Century-Fox's    president. 
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way,  but  he  said  nothing  until  we 
stopped  in  front  of  a  dingy,  wicked- 
looking  building  in  the  poorer  quar- 
ter of  Los  Angeles. 

"You  sure  this  is  the  place  you 
want,  Miss?"  he  asked  then. 

I  looked  at  the  house.  A  dim  bulb 
over  the  door  illuminated  a  sign: 
"Royal  Bayard  Hotel.  Rooms — 40 
cents." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  a  lump  in  my  throat. 
It  was  such  a  pathetically  pretentious 
name  for  that  drab  place!  "This 
must  be  it." 

A  frowsy  man  behind  a  grill  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Royal  Bayard  jerked 
upright  in  his  chair  as  I  came  in.  I 
must  have  been  a  strange  sight  there, 
in  my  elaborate,  daringly  cut  evening 
gown,  my  face  carefully  made  up  for 
the  bandstand.  I  didn't  give  him  time 
to  wonder  at  me. 

"Mr.  Quirk,"  I  said.  "Does  he  stop 
here?" 

"Uh — yes,"  he  gulped.  "Yes — 
ma'am.  Room  eleven,  upstairs.  He 
just  come  in  a  little  while  ago.'* 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  and  went  up 
the  creaky,  villainous  stairs.  It  was 
almost  too  dark  to  see  in  the  upper 
hall,  but  finally  I  found  room  eleven. 
I  knocked. 

THE  door  swung  open,  and  he  stood 
above  me,  looking  down  with  an  im- 
passive face.  I  stepped  inside,  quickly. 
The  room  was  small,  sordid  in  its  at- 
mosphere of  poverty  and  neglect. 

"I — I  had  to  come,"  I  said  weakly, 
intimidated  by  his  silence,  by  the 
lack  of  welcome  in  his  expression. 

He  gave  the  knob  of  the  door  a  lit- 
tle push  with  his  hand,  so  that  it 
swung  to  and  shut  with  a  slight  click. 
"You  should  have  stayed  away,"  he 
said  flatly. 

"But  it  was  my  fault  you  lost  your 
job!     Don't  you  see? — I  couldn't — " 

He  interrupted  impatiently.  "Don't 
worry  about  that.  It's  nice  of  you — 
but  I'd  probably  have  been  fired 
pretty  soon  anyway.  I  expect  I'm  a 
lousy  waiter." 

It  was  as  I  had  feared.  This  night 
had  been  all  he  could  stand — the  last 
indignity.  His  voice  was  mocking, 
bitter.  His  shoulders — so  broad,  so 
strong! — were  sagging  as  if  he'd  been 
whipped.  Now  it  was  he  who  was 
hopeless,  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
all  effort. 

"But  you  mustn't  feel  that  way!"  I 
said.  "You — you  said  yourself  that 
nothing's  impossible — if  only  you 
don't  give  up!" 

"I  know  I  said  that.  But  it's  easier 
to  say  things  like  that  to  other  peo- 
ple," he  said  slowly,  "than  keep  be- 
lieving them  yourself." 

"Tom!"  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  spoken  his  name;  it  was  unbe- 
lievably sweet  on  my  lips.  "Can't 
you  see  that  everything  is  changed 
now?  I've  found  you — we're  together 
— I'll  help  you — I  have  plenty  of 
money — " 

He  turned  his  head  away.  "You 
don't  owe  me  anything!" 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  that!  I—"  It 
was  hard  to  say.  I  had  come  here 
for  only  one  reason — to  tell  him  I 
loved  him.  But  I  had  so  little  ex- 
perience in  love,  so  little  knowledge 
of  it.  Involuntarily,  I  lowered  my 
eyes,  and  felt  the  skin  of  my  cheeks 
grow  warm  with  embarrassment.  "I 
love  you,"  I  said,  very  softly.  "I  want 
to  be  with  you.  That's  the  reason  I 
came  here — not  because  I  thought  I 
owed  you  anything." 

He  said,  almost  angrily,  "Stop  talk- 
ing like  that!    It's  easy  enough  to  see 
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The  Man 

Bette  Davis 

Married 


When  unpredictable  Bette  Davis 
got  married  on  New  Year's  Day  at 
Kimrock,  Arizona,  she  gave  the  mil- 
lions who  love  her  a  double  surprise. 
Few,  if  any,  expected  her  to  marry  at 
this  time.  Still  fewer  knew  of  the 
place  that  Arthur  Farnsworth,  New 
England  businessman,  had  gained  in 
her  heart. 

After  the  first  surprise  of  the  head- 
lines subsided  everyone  began  to  ask 
about  the  lucky  man — what  was  he 
like,  where  did  he  come  from,  how 
long  had  Bette  known  him,  what 
about  his  family  background,  what 
of  his  business  career  and  the  hun- 
dred other  things  of  interest?  And 
who  could  supply  the  answers? 

Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  for  March 
had  just  gone  to  the  printer.  The 
order  went  out  to  stop  the  presses, 
re-make  the  magazine.  A  new  story 
— a  news  story — the  story  of  Arthur 
Farnsworth — must  be  included  for 
our  readers. 

And  so  today,  right  off  the  presses, 
you  can  read  in  Photoplay-Movie 
Mirror  the  story  of  the  man  who  won 
the  heart  of  Bette  Davis.  Now  you 
can  have  the  answers  to  the  questions 
everyone  is  asking.  Be  among  the 
first  to  know  the  whole  story.  Get 
your  copy  now.  Only  10  cents  at  the 
nearest  news  stand! 

PHOTOPLAY-Movie  Mirror 
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No  Rough  Red 

"Household  Hands" 
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NOW  I'VE  LEARNED  W 

THIS  EASIER  WAY  TO  KEEP  THEM  SOFT 
AND  SMOOTH  So  say  thousands  of 
women  who  use  Barrington  daily — 
after  performing  household,  hospital 
or  office  duties — and  are  thrilled  with 
the  way  this  amazing  cream  helps 
keep  hands  soft  and  smooth.  That's 
because  this  delicate,  fragrant  cream 
is  specially  made  to  comfort  and  re- 
lieve rough,  red  hands.  See  for  your- 
self how  much  more  quickly  than  a 
lotion  Barrington  Cream  will  make 
your  hands  soft,  smooth  and  white. 
Sold  in  the  better  5  and  10c  stores; 
also  in  drug  and  department  stores. 
10c,  25c,  39c. 


North    American    Dye    Corporation 


Mt.    Vernon,    N.    Y. 


Barrington  cHr"dm 


NADCO     QUALITY     PRODUCT 


Help  Yourself  To  Beauty 

Now  you  can  learn  how  to  maintain  an  alluring  complexion — how  to  bring  luscious,  colorful 
results  to  the  most  commonplace  face.  How  to  lend  sparkle  to  your  eyes,  glow  to  your  cheeks, 
vividness  to  your  lips.  Yes,  you  can  learn  how  to  develop  your  beauty  to  glamorous  propor- 
tions by  merely  following  the  simple,  easy  secrets  contained  in  Helen  Macfadden's  book, 
"Help  Yourself  to  Beauty."  Only  $1  postpaid.  Macfadden  Book  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  R.  M.  3, 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kidneys  Must 
Clean  Out  Acids 

Excess  acids,  poisons  and  wastes  in  your  blood  are 
removed  chiefly  by  your  kidneys.  Getting  up  Nights, 
Burning  Passages,  Backache,  Swollen  Ankles,  Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatic  Pains,  Dizziness,  Circles  Under  Eyes, 
and  feeling  worn  out,  often  are  caused  by  non-organic 
and  non-systemic  kidney  and  Bladder  troubles.  Usu- 
ally in  such  cases  the  very  first  dose  of  Cystex  goes 
right  to  work  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  excess  acids 
and  wastes.  And  this  cleansing,  purifying  Kidney 
action,  in  just  a  day  or  so.  may  easily  make  you  feel 
younger,  stronger  and  better  than  in  years.  A  printed 
guarantee  wrapped  around  each  package  of  Cystex  in- 
sures an  immediate  refund  of  the  full  cost  unless  you 
are  completely  satisfied.  You  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  under  this  positive  money-back 
guarantee,  so  get  Cystex  from  your  druggist  today  for 
only  35c. 
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Chinese  Slippers! 

Covered  with  all-silk  material  and  hand- embroid- 
ered silk  by  women  in  China  — leather  soles — 
Cuban  heels— lovely  floral  and  butterfly  desigm — 
fully  lined,  paddedinside  —  very  useful,  comfortable 
and  fashionable — so  dressy  and  tantalizingly  chic  I 

Special  Introductory 
Price— only >- 

{Sold  regularly  at  $2.50} 

YOUR  CHOICE  of  any 

color:  Red,  Green,  Blue, 
Gold ,  Black,  Rose,  White, 
Pink, Maroon.  Write  now* 


POSTPAID 

Money  Back 


Send  No  Money! 


Write  for  free  cata 

log  of  Oriental  articles  priced  from  $1. 00  to  $50.00, 

DOROTHY  BOYD  ART  STUDIOS,  225  Art  Center  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Pay  the  postman — OR  (if  you  prefer)  send  SI. 00 
bill,  check,  stamps  or  money  order  on  my  MONEY- 
BACK  guarantee.    Don't  delay.   Order  TODAY1 
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Pertussin  "Moist-Throat"  Treatment 
Wins  Thousands 

•  When  you  have  a  cough  due  to 
a  cold,  it  can  be  made  much  worse 
by  parched,  dry  air  in  your  home 
and  office. 

Pertussin  fights  this  dry-air  irri- 
tation. It  helps  throat  glands  to 
pour  out  their  soothing  natural 
moisture.  Then  that  sticky,  tickling 
phlegm  is  easily  raised — and  your 
cough  is  relieved! 

For  over  30  years  many  physi- 
cians have  prescribed  this  most 
effective  remedy — Pertussin!  Safe 
even  for  babies.  Get  a  bottle  at  your 
druggist's  today.Thousands  rely  on 
soothing,  quick-acting  Pertussin! 


A  scientific  product  based  on  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  Thyme. 


PINS  30<P  RINGS'^ 

Class  pins,  club  pins,  rings  and  emblems. 
Finest  quality.  Reasonable  prices  from  30c  up. 
Write  today   (or  our  attractive,  free  catalog. 

DEFT.   J,  METAL  ARTS  CO..  ROCHESTER.   N.  V. 


GIRLS!*^ 


MAKE 

MONEY  DRAWING 

WOmCn  tXCBI  in  many  branches  of  com- 
mercial art,  illustrating  and  designing,  a  field  offer- 
ing ever  widening  opportunities  for  those  lucky 
enough  to  have  artistic  talent.  If  you  like  to  sketch 
objects,  people  or  designs,  don't  waste  your  rare 
gift.  Train  yourself  to  do  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able work  for  which  nature  fitted  you.  You  can  do 
it  in  your  spare  time — at  home — by  studying  the 
same  lessons  that  have  enabled  our  many  graduates 
to  earn  up  to  $5000  a  year — some  even  more. 
Write  us  for  Free  Talent  Test  and  Book  describing 
opportunities.  Give  age  and  occupation. 

3601   FEDERAL  SCHOOLS,  Inc. 
Federal  Schools  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Earn  '25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 
PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  wome'n 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing.  Easy-to-understand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  S5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN! 
Mrs.  B.  C.,  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  S1900! 
You,  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments.     42nd  year.     Send  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dent.    183,    100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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City 
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Northwest  Airline  Photo 


"Oh,  'deer',"  said  Phil  Harris, 
Jell-O  maestro,  receiving  this 
trophy  in  Canada.  Behind  Phil  is 
Norris  Goff,  Abner  of  Lum&Abner. 


what  you  think  you're  doing.  You've 
decided  you  owe  me  a  debt,  and  if 
my  pride  won't  let  you  pay  it  one 
way,  you'll  pay  it  another."  Then, 
seeing  my  stricken  face,  he  added 
more  quickly.  "Thanks  for  trying  it 
— but  you're  not  a  very  convincing 
liar." 

I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  I 
had  come  to  him,  offering  my  love, 
knowing  that  perhaps — probably — he 
cared  nothing  for  me.  I'd  been  pre- 
pared for  a  rebuff — but  not  this  kind. 
I  had  thought  at  least  that  he  would 
believe  me. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  up  against  a 
blank  wall.  There  was  nothing  more 
I  could  do. 

But — was  that  true?  Wasn't  there 
always  one  more  thing  you  could 
do,  to  make  the  impossible  become 
possible?  Wasn't  there  always  one 
more  effort  you  could  make,  if  you 
were    willing    to    throw    away    cau- 


tion, restraint,  doubts? 

Yes.'— there  was!  And  I  knew  what, 
in  this  case,  that  extra  effort  must 
be. 

"I'm  not  lying!"  I  said  desperately. 
"I'll  make  vou  believe  me!"  I  came 
closer  to  him.  "I've  never  said  this 
to  any  man  before — because  I've 
never  loved  any  man  before.  Maybe 
words  can't  tell  you  what  I  mean. 
But  if  you'll  take  me  in  your  arms — 
if  you'll  keep  me  here,  with  you — if 
you  can  tell  me  tomorrow  morning 
that  you  still  don't  believe  me  ...  If 
you  still  think  then  that  I'm  only 
paying  a  debt— I'll  go  away,  I'll  never 
see  you  again — " 

Comprehension  came  into  his  eyes 
slowly.    "You  mean — "  he  whispered. 

"Let  me  prove  how  much  I  love 
you!"  I  pleaded.  My  arms  were 
around  him,  my  hands  pressed 
against  the  hard  muscles  of  his  back. 
"Darling!  That's  all  I  ask  of  you!" 

And  at  last  he  believed.  I  felt  my- 
self swept  off  my  feet,  caught  up  into 
an  embrace  that  told  me  I  had  con- 
quered. 

When  he  set  me  down  again, 
neither  of  us  could  talk.  We  could 
only  laugh  breathlessly,  and  look  at 
each  other,  and  try  to  realize  that 
something  beautiful  and  precious  had 
come  into  our  lives.  And  when  we  did 
speak,  it  was  only  in  disconnected, 
half-formed  sentences. 

"I've  wanted  so  much  to  see  you 
again — but  1  didn't  dare — " 

"Tom!     If  only  you  had!" 

"I  wasn't  getting  any  place — still 
out  of  a  job.  After  the  pep  talk  I 
gave  you,  I'd  have  looked  an  awful 
fool — you'd've  known  it  was  all  just 
whistling  in  the  dark — " 

"But  it  doesn't  matter  now!  We're 
going  places,  together!  I'm  on  the 
air — I'll  ask  people  how  you  can  get 
a  job—" 

"We'll  be  married  tomorrow!" 

Suddenly,  he  sobered.  "All  the 
same,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself.  It  was 
you  that  had  the  courage  to  break 
through  my — my  pride  and — and 
doubts,  by  doing  something  any  wo- 
man must  find  it  hard  to  do  .  .  .  offer- 
ing yourself  to  me  .  .  ." 

"But  it  was  you,"  I  told  him,  "that 
taught  me  how — by  proving  that 
nothing  is  impossible!" 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

{Continued  jrom  page  3) 


Third  Prize  .  .  . 

ANSWER    TO    A   TIRED    HOUSEWIFE'S 
PRAYER 

Lanny  Ross  offers  a  program  that  is 
the  answer  to  a  tired  housewife's 
prayer.  This  goes  for  her  husband, 
too.  In  the  first  place,  this  well- 
mannered  singer  is  smoothly  intro- 
duced by  the  previous  program 
announcer  (Amos  'n'  Andy).  Then 
importantly,  the  songs  of  Lanny  Ross 
positively  astonish  with  their  different 
kind  of  beauty,  their  wide  range  and 
their  heartwarming   quality. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  listen  to  radio 
with  the  regularity  of  a  weather-man 
studying  the  heavens,  Lanny  Ross  has 
a  real  radio  mission. 

Mrs.  George  Keenan, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fourth  Prize  .  .  . 

WE  WANT  JUDY  BACK 

Why  is  it  that  someone  as  good  on 
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the  radio  as  Judy  Garland  should  be 
taken  off  and  her  place  given  to  guest 
stars?    In  the  movies,  Judy  is  a  won- 
derful actress  as  well  as  a  singer  and 
comedienne.    I   am   more   of   a   Judy 
Garland  fan  than  ever  since  hearing 
her   on   the   air.    I'm   sure   there   are 
many  more  who  feel  the  same  way. 
Why  can't  we  have  her  back? 
Mary  Fisher, 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Fifth  Prize  .  .  . 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT— OF  LAUGHING 
I  am  in  the  dog-house  tonight.  My 
keeper  put  me  there  because  she  is 
a  sage  and  sober  octogenarian  and  I 
am  barely  a  septuagenarian,  and 
frivolous.  She  caught  me  listening 
gleefully  to — of  all  things — Col.  Stoop- 
nagle's  program.  I  try  not  to,  but  if 
I  accidentally  hear  that  infectious 
laugh,  and  "Don't  people  have  more 
fun  than  anybody?"  I  am  lost.  I  just 
sit  giggling  to  the  end. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR 


Try  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's 
ASTHMADOR  the  next  time 
an  asthmatic  attack  leaves  you 
gasping  for  breath.  ASTHMADOR'S 
aromatic  fumes  aid  in  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  attack— help  you  breathe 
more  easily.  And  it's  economical,  de- 
pendably uniform,  produced  under  sani- 
tary conditions  in  our  modern  labora- 
tory—its quality  insured  through  rigid 
scientific  control.  Try  ASTHMADOR 
in  any  of  three  forms,  powder,  cigarette 
or  pipe  mixture.  At  all  drug  stores  — 
or  -write  today  for  a  free  sample  to 
R.  SCHIFFMANN  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Dept.  F<4! 


Amazing!  Thrilling!  Romantic! 

ruii.n.MMi.in 

ANY    PHOTO   OR   PICTURE 

reproduced  perma- 
nently in  this  beauti- 
ful onyx  -  like  ring. 
Will    Last  a  Lifetime! 


48c 

(Eiperlly  painted 
10c  exlra) 


The  only  Ring  featuring  ijie  New  Magnified  Setting! 
(Photos  returned.)  Indeetruotiblet  Waterproof!  SEND 
NO  MONEYI  Enclose  strip  of  paper  for  ring  eiae. 
Pay  postman  plus  a  few  cents  postage.  If  you  send 
48c  wo  pay  postage.  Canadians:  Send  Money  Order! 
PHOTO  MOVETTE  RING  CO..  Oot.C-5.  519  Main  St.,Cincinnati.O. 

Send  Your  Boy  to  Bernarr  Macf  adden's  Man- 
Building'  School  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee. 
Accepted  by  all  educational  institutions  as 
a  high-class  preparatory  school  and  junior 
college  •  Ages  accepted  from  nine  years. 
•  Prepare  your  boy  for  the  battle  of  pro- 
fessional or  business  life  by  making  him  a 
square-shouldered,  double-fisted  fighting 
man.  •  Write  for  information  to  Castle 
Heights  Military  Academy,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


(Stop  itch 

I  Relieve  itching  of  eczema,  pimples. 


athlete's  foot,  rashes  and  other  skin 
troubles.  Usecoolingantiseptic  D.D.D. 
Prescription.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
Stops  itching  quickly.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 
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'!S  TABLECLOTH 


Stainproof!  Waterproof!  Women  buy 
on  sight!  Many  gorgeous  patterns! 
Looks  like  fine  linen — wears  better! 
No  washing  or  ironing.  Wipe  clean 
with  damp  cloth!  Amazing  low  prices 
—low  as  $1.00.  Also  complete  big- 
profit  line  dresses,  shirts,  hose,  lingerie. 

ACTUAL  SAMPLES  FREE!  ||&dgifi! 

PLES  table  cloth  fabrics.    Complete  dress  line  included  FREE. 
B.  J.  MELVILLE  CO.,  Dept.  1891.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Wedding  RING 


with  every  simulated  diamond 
f  engagement  ring  ordered  now* 
i  Smart,  new,  beautifully  em* 
■  bossed.  Sweetheart  design,  yel- 
I  low  gold  plate  wedding  ring 
I  given  as  get  acquainted  gift 
]  FREE  with  every  Flashing  simu- 
lated Diamond  Solitaire  Engage- 
ment ring  ordered  at  our  Annl> 
versary  Sale  offer  of  only  $1. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order. 
Just  name  and  ring  size.  10 
days  approval.  Your  package  comes  by  return  mall. 
EMPIRE    DIAMOND    CO..     Dept.    295-P.      Jefferson.     Iowa 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel — And  You'I!  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 

■  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 

■  Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  lOtf  and  250. 
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How  I  would  like  to  be  among  those 
present   at  a   Stoopnagle  party! 
Cecile  Blue, 
Rusk,  Texas. 

Sixth  Prize  .  .  . 

WHAT,   NO  TELEPHONE? 

"Be  At  Home  When  The  Tele- 
phone Rings!"  Radio  these  days 
seems  bent  on  filling  telephone  com- 
panies' pockets.  I  wonder  what's  the 
big  idea?  Pot  O'Gold,  A.  &  P.,  Wings 
of  Destiny,  and  many  other  programs 
are  demanding  a  telephone  in  the 
home — to  be  able  to  compete  for  their 
worthy  prizes.  Those  of  us  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
a  telephone,  are  left  out  in  the  cold 
as  far  as  having  a  chance  is  concerned. 

Are  phone  companies  putting  the 
pressure  on  radio  to  sell  their  wares? 
Why  don't  the  sponsors  of  such  pro- 
grams realize  that  there  are  families 
in  this  country  that  could  use  a  sub- 
stantial prize  award,  and  that  they 
are  perhaps  the  majority  buyers  of 
those  sponsors'  products?  And  that 
their  few  cents  go  for  that  particular 
product — not  for  the  convenience  of 
a  telephone! 

Mrs.  Margaret  Donovan, 

Lewiston,  Me. 


Seventh  Prize  .  .  . 

WHAT'S  ALL  THE  WHISTLING   ABOUT? 

There  remains  one  objection  to  the 
ever-increasingly  popular  audience 
participation  program,  which  as  a 
devotee  of  this  kind  of  enlightening 
entertainment,  I'd  like  to  see  elimi- 
nated. This  listener  refers  to  the  an- 
noying habit  studio  audiences  have 
of  whistling  their  applause!  Now, 
despite  the  informality  encouraged  at 
the  studios  during  this  type  of  pro- 
gram— quiz  contest  affairs — studio 
audiences  ought  to  be  discouraged 
from  offending  with  such  noise  those 
not  privileged  to  attend  the  broadcast 
in  person.  It  not  only  sounds  noisy 
and  shrill  at  the  listening  end,  but  it 
cheapens  the  program   as  well. 

Why  not  have  polite  little  signs  on 
the  walls  of  the  studio  to  the  tune  of 
"Please  refrain  from  whistling  your 
approval — it  doesn't  sound  so  well  to 
those  listening  in  at  home — !"  And 
then  a  good  time  will  be  had  by  all! 
Ruth  Bracker  Stone, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Superman  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

"There's  the  prison — and  there's  the 
riot — that  State  Trooper  was  right. 
I  think  it's  time  Superman  took  a 
hand  in  this  before  somebody  gets 
hurt.    Down — down.  .  .  ." 

Landing  lightly  just  outside  the 
high  prison  gates,  he  paused  for  a 
moment.  Then,  effortlessly,  Super- 
man vaulted  the  wall.  He  appeared 
out  of  the  tear  gas  smoke  as  a  group 
of  convicts,  carrying  a  huge  twenty 
foot  timber  as  a  battering  ram,  massed 
for  a  concerted  rush  on  the  main 
gates. 

Above  that  bedlam,  Superman's 
voice  rang  commandingly: 

"Stop  that!    Drop  that  timber!" 

The  convicts,  not  knowing  their 
new  adversary,  turned  to  knock  him 
out  of  the  way.  Superman  spoke 
again: 

"I   said   drop   that   timber."     They 


Save  3  WAYS  <m 

RUGS 


Send 
Your 
Rugs,  Clothing7 

fo  the  OLSON  Factory 

Its  AH  So  Easy — your  materials  are  picked  up  at 
your  door  at  our  expense  by  Freight  or  Express — 
and  a  week  later  you  can  have  deep-textured 
Broadloom  Rugs,  woven  Reversible  for  Double 
Wear  and  Luxury,  ANY  SIZE  up  to  1 6  feet  seamless 
by  Any  Length.  Mail  coupon  or  lc  Postal  for — 

FAFP    BOOK  IN  COLORS,  "RUGS 
rilCC    and  ROOM  IDEAS" 

Shows  61  Early  American,  Ori 
ental,  Texture  and  Leaf  de- 
signs —  new  Solid  Colors, 
Two-tone  and  Tweed  blends 
— Ovals.  Tells  how  we  shred, 
merge,  reclaim  the  valuable 
materials,  sterilize,  picker, 
card,  spin,  redye  and  reweave. 
You  Risk  Nothing  by  Trial. 
We  Guarantee  to  satisfy  or 
pay  for  materials.  67th  year. 


OLSON 


2800  N.  Crawford  Ave.,     A-70„    Chicago,  111. 

MAIL  NEW  CATALOG  FREE  to: 

NAME. 

ADDRESS 

TOWN STATE 


RECORDS-8 


LATEST  PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 

Victor,  Columbia,  Decca,  etc.  Slightly  used. 
Guaranteed  to  play  like  new,  or  money  refunded. 
Such  artists  as  Bing  Crosby,  Benny  Goodman, 
Wayne  King  and  hundreds  of  others.  10  differ- 
ent records  $1.00,  in  large  quantities  8c  each. 
Write  for  free  particulars,  C.  HOODWIN  CO., 
Dept.  A-19,  4419  Broadway,  Chicago,  III. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
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YOUR  CHOICE  — UNDERWOODS'^K^^^^fi^^'"']'"*^ 
ROYALS!  REMINGTON!  L.  C.  SMITHS:  ^S&&2$Ls6Qr  TERMS 

WOODSTOCKS!  As  low  as  1/3  mfgrs.  orig.  ^$mwra&    gk  ft  A 
price.  Typewriters  that  cost  up  to  $1  10.00 — as  ^*-r        />      |1  II  V  .7. 
row  05529.90.  Genuine,  standard,  full  sized      '"v  1111/,, tt^ 
rebuilt    office    models — up-to-date    improve-     ,<ZA  \j  \j  Wc£f\ 
ments — standard   keyboard,    back   spacer,    ribbon    reverse,    n 
color    ribbon,    etc.      Never    before    such    rockbottom    prices! 
FULLY  GUARAN  uiED!     Backed  by  30  years  of  fair  dealing. 
Ten  day  trial.  Easiest  terms  in  history — as  low  as  60c  a  week. 
FREE  bic  price  slashing  catalog  shows  all  makes  in  colors,  derails  on  10 
day  trial  and  easiest  terms.    FREE   Van   Zandt  Touch  Typing  course  with 
your    typewriter.     See   catalog   before   you    buy-      Mail      coupon      now 
while    stock    is    complete. 
r  —  ___________________ 

■  INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 

|    231    W.   Monroe  St.,   Chicaso.    111.   (Dept.  303)  ! 

I    Send  Free  Catalo?  in  colors  showing  late  model  standard  Typewriters    I 
at  tremendous  savings  with  no  money  down  and  10  days'  trial.  I1 
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vxNow  I  can 
smile  fhrouqh 


WHY  suffer  needlessly,  when  so  much  of 
the  functional  pain  of  menstruation  is 
known  to  be  unnecessary .  Midol  has  helped 
millions  of  women.  If  you  have  no  organic 
disorder  calling  for  special  medical  or 
surgical  treatment,  it  should  help  you. 

Developed  for  its  special  purpose,  Midol 
contains  no  opiates.  One  ingredient  is  pre- 
scribed frequently  by  many  doctors.  An- 
other, exclusively  in  Midol,  increases  the 
relief  by  reducing  spasmodic  pain  peculiar 
to  the  menstrual  process.  Small  size,  20 i; 
large  size,  12  tablets,  40?L  Write  for  trial 
package  free.  General  Drug  Company, 
170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MIDOL 
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LOWEST 

Cut  Rate  Piicesi 


BUY  NOW!     PRICES  NEVER  LOWER! 

FREE   Sample   card — over    1,000   Colors,    including   new   Style! 
Flash;  over   150  latest  models.     FREE  instruction.     Gift  offer.  I 
(Est.  22  vears.)      Write  today. 
FSK   YARN  CO.,  85  Esses    St..   DepL  A-3.  Hew  York.   N.  Y.I 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT    TO     YOU$750| 

•  Genuine  beautiful  ROCKDALE  1  up 
Monuments,  Markers,  Satisfaction  E ASY 
or  Money  Back.  Free  lettering.  Free  IE™5 
catalog.  Freight  paid.  Compare  our  prices. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.  Dept.  339,  Joliet,  III 
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YES-KREMOIA 


is  an  M.D.'s  formula — a  medicated  cream, 
especially  for  surface  skin  problems. 
Hastens  removal  of  old  surface  cuticle, 
revealing  fresh  skin.  Kremola  assists 
nature  in  clearing  your  skin ;  we  can't  do  it  justice  in 
words — test  Kremola  and  your  friends  will  ask  the  secret 
of  your  live  skin.  When  others  fail— try  Kremola— $1 .25 
at  all  dealers  or  write  KREMOLA,  Dept.  MC-5,  2975  S. 
Michigan,   Chicago,    111.    for  FREE  SAMPLE. 

YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
BE  CONSTIPATED 
UNLESS- 

You  correct  faulty  living  habits — unless  liver 
bile  flows  freely  every  day  into  your  intestines  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods.  SO  USE  COMMON 
SENSE!  Drink  more  water,  eat  more  fruit  and 
vegetables.  And  if  assistance  is  needed,  take 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  not  only 
assure  gentle  yet  thorough  bowel  movements  but 
ALSO  stimulate  liver  bile  to  help  digest  fatty 
foods  and  tone  up  intestinal  muscular  action. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are 
wonderful!  Used  successfully  for  years  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Edwards  in  treating  patients  for  consti- 
pation and  sluggish  liver  bile.  Test  their  good- 
ness TONIGHT!  15(4,  30(4  and  60(4. 
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ignored  him.  "All  right,  it  simply 
means  I  have  to  take  it  away  from 
you." 

|— I E  said  no  more.  Whirling,  he 
'  '  snatched  the  ram  from  the  prison- 
ers' clutching  hands.  Panic-stricken, 
they  huddled  together  as  Superman 
swung  the  timber  as  if  it  were  a  bam- 
boo cane  and  cleared  a  space.  He 
drove  the  convicts,  yelling  with  ter- 
ror, back  across  the  yard  and  into  the 
cell-blocks  where  the  guards  locked 
them  up. 

But  more  than  half  of  the  rioting 
prisoners  were  still  loose,  scattered 
in  the  prison  buildings.  Superman 
had  no  time  for  them  now.  He  must 
find  Lois.  With  the  riot  quelled  tem- 
porarily, he  could  once  again  become 
Clark  Kent,  newspaper  reporter.  No 
one  saw  the  red  cloaked  figure  vanish 
into  a  cloud  of  gas. 

Seconds  later,  Kent  was  sitting  in 
the  Warden's  office.  He  had  only  one 
question: 

"Where  is  Lois  Lane?" 

As  the  Warden  started  to  answer, 
a  guard  burst  in.  Breathlessly,  he  re- 
ported that  che  Wolf  and  Keno,  carry- 
ing Lois  Lane,  had  slipped  out  of  one 
of  the  buildings.  With  a  small  band 
of  helpers,  they  had  made  their  way 
to  the  prison's  steam  plant. 

Clark,  quickly,  asked  the  location 
of  the  plant.  Waiting  for  nothing 
else,  he  sped  from  the  office.  Once 
outside,  the  reporter,  hidden  by  the 
heavy  clouds  of  rolling  tear  gas,  be- 
came— in  a  split   second — Superman! 

But  before  the  Man  of  Steel  could 
reach  them,  half  of  the  Wolf's  men 
began  to  work  frantically  to  open  the 
tunnel  leading  to  escape  beneath  the 


steam  plant.  The  others  fought  off 
the  prison  guards  with  hoses  loaded 
with  live  steam  from  the  boilers. 
Bound  hand  and  foot,  Lois  lay,  trem- 
bling, beside  a  boiler.  The'  Wolf  held 
a  steam  hose  nozzle  pointed  at  her. 
He  was  ready  to  open  it  if  his  escape 
were  blocked. 

But  Superman's  X-ray  eyes  had 
seen  through  the  heavy  clouds.  Rac- 
ing against  time,  he  dashed  across  the 
yard.  As  he  plunged  into  the  hissing, 
flesh-searing  steam,  he  heard  the 
guards  cry  frantically:  "Come  back 
here — you'll  be  killed." 

Superman  only  smiled  to  himself— 
"Oh,  no,  I  won't.  They  don't  know 
that  steam  can't  hurt  me."  Then, 
shouting — "Go  on,  boys — turn  it  on 
full  and  watch  out  for  yourselves. 
Because  here  I  come!" 

THE  convicts,  terrified  by  the  grim, 
■  revengeful  figure,  scattered.  Swift- 
ly, Superman  gathered  the  uncon- 
scious Lois  in  his  strong  arms.  "I'll  get 
her  out  of  here  and  turn  off  that 
steam,  quickly.  When  she  comes 
around,  she'll  just  see  Clark  Kent — 
and  so  will  all  the  rest.  Superman  is 
no  longer  needed.  The  guards  must 
have  rounded  up  every  one  of  those 
convicts  by  now.  So — it  is  time  for 
Clark  Kent  to  reappear.  No  one  can 
know  who  Superman  really  is!" 


But  Superman  was  wrong.  Two 
convicts  had  gotten  away — in  the  con- 
fusion, the  Wolf  and  Keno  had  made 
good  their  escape!  Lois  and  he  had 
not  heard  the  last  of  the  Yellow 
Mask  and  his  hirelings.  Be  sure  to 
read  the  next  chapter  of  "Superman 
in  Radio"  in  the  April  Radio  Mirror. 


Girl  Alone 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


himself  beside  Virginia,  and  Scoop 
dropped  into  a  chair  next  to  Patricia. 
The  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth;  the 
room  should  have  been  peaceful  and 
cozy,  shut  away  from  the  wind  which 
beat  against  the  windows,  but  Pat 
felt  disturbed.  She  only  half  listened 
to  Scoop;  she  kept  glancing  toward 
the  two  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"Who  is  he?"  she  asked,  suddenly. 

"Who?  Oh!"  Scoop  io'lowed  her 
gaze;  "I  don't  really  know.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  to  find  he's  one 
of  the  gang — maybe,  playing  his  own 
game  on  the  side.  I  may  be  all  wrong, 
at  that." 

"He's  funny,"  Pat  continued  in  a 
low  voice,  "people  don't  go  around 
dressed  up  like  that  except  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals.  Look  at  that  silk 
hat — a  top  hat — "  she  laughed. 
"Somehow  that  name  suits  him.  I 
guess  he's  more  amusing  than  sin- 
ister." 

Apparently  aware  of  her  scrutiny, 
Tophat  rose  to  his  feet. 

"If  you'll  excuse  me — "  he  bowed 
formally.  'I  must  be  going.  I  hope, 
Miss  Rogers,  you'll  let  me  come 
again."  He  crossed  the  room,  stopped, 
and  added  with  impressive  emphasis: 
"I  wish  you'd  use  your  influence,  and 
persuade  our  friend  here  to  be  care- 
ful. I've  warned  him  he's  in  danger. 
He's  too  near  the  truth;  he's  making 
it    uncomfortable    for    some    people." 

"Oh,  nuts,"  Scoop  laughed,  and 
Pat  saw,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks, 
the  old,  familiar  grin  on  his  face. 
"I've  come  through  tighter  spots  than 
this."     He    leaned    toward    Pat,    and 


whispered:  "Don't  worry.  And  let 
Tophat  come  around;  he's  useful." 

Patricia  turned  as  the  door  closed 
to  see  Virginia  with  bright  eyes  and 
flushed  face. 

"He's  wonderful,"  she  exclaimed. 
"He's  so  interesting — he's  asked  me 
to  dinner  tomorrow." 

"Oh,"  was  all  Pat  could  find  to  say, 
and  could  think  of  no  reason  for  the 
vague,  uneasy  sensation  she  experi- 
enced at  the  mention  of  the  man  she 
had  nicknamed  Tophat. 

DATRICIA  grew  more  and  more  un- 
■  easy  as  the  days  passed.  Yet,  she 
could  not  deny  that  Tophat  was 
amusing,  brilliant,  an  interesting 
talker.  She  attempted  one  day, 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  house 
earlier  than  usual,  and  was  waiting 
for  Virginia  to  come  in  from  work, 
to  pin  him  down  as  to  what  he  actu- 
ally did,  and  had  done.  But  after  he 
had  talked  fluently  about  himself  for 
half  an  hour,  she  discovered  she  had 
no  more  facts  than  before  her  first 
question.  But  she  told  herself,  after 
she  was  alone,  and  Virginia  had  left 
to  have  dinner  with  Tophat.  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  he  is  part  of 
the  racket  Scoop  is  trying  to  break 
up,  or  that  his  past  will  not  bear 
looking  into.  Still  those  intangible, 
disturbing  doubts  persisted  in  nag- 
ging at  her. 

Virginia  was  in  a  whirlwind  of  ex- 
cited happiness;  she  went  singing 
through  the  house,  she  bought  new 
clothes.  Scoop  absorbed  in  the  trail 
he  was  following,  only  grunted  when 
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Patricia  attempted  to  question  him, 
and  shrugged  the  subject  away  with 
a  careless:  "Virginia's  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  herself."  And  Pat  be- 
came really  frightened  when  Tophat 
drew  her  aside  one  day;  this  time  his 
warning  was  direct.  "Tell  Scoop  to 
call  the  hunt  off.  He  may  listen  to 
you.  The  gang  he's  after  won't  stop 
at  murder."  But  she  was  helpless. 
Scoop  only  laughed,  and  Virginia  put 
her  fingers  to  her  ears  and  ran  away 
at  the  first  word  Pat  said. 

Then  one  Saturday  morning  Scoop 
arrived  at  the  house,  looking  rather 
grim. 

"Tophat  called  the  turn,"  his  voice 
was  crisp.  He  held  up  his  soft  hat. 
The  small  round  hole  made  by  a  bul- 
let was  plain  to  be  seen,  just  above 
the  ribbon. 

"Scoop,"  Pat  cried,  through  white 
lips.    "Scoop—" 

"Well,  they  missed.  Don't  worry, 
Pitter-Pat — it's  over.  I've  got  them 
on  the  run.  What  I  came  to  say  was, 
try  to  prepare  Virginia.  She  has  a 
shock  coming.  And,  don't  let  her  do 
anything  foolish." 

"She  won't  listen  to  me,"  Pat  an- 
swered, hopelessly.  "I  haven't  any 
proof." 

"You  will  have,  soon.  I'll  call  you 
later." 

PATRICIA  ran  quickly  up  the 
'  stairs.  Virginia  should  be  home  as 
she  did  not  work  on  Saturdays.  But 
there  was  no  answer  to  her  knock. 
She  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
stared;  drawers  were  open,  the 
closet  was  partially  stripped  of 
clothes.  And  then  she  saw  the  note. 
Pat  knew  what  was  in  it  before  she 
tore  open  the  envelope.  Her  lips 
quivered  as  she  read  the  last  lines: 
"He's  so  wonderful,  Pat,  and  I  love 
him.  I'm  so  happy.  I  trust  him,  and 
if  he  wants  to  be  married  this  way, 
I  know  he  has  a  good  reason  for  it. 
I'll  always  trust  him — " 

Pat  reached  the  telephone  some- 
how, choking  with  relief  as  she  heard 
Scoop's  voice. 

"Oh,  Lord,"  he  almost  shouted, 
"what  a  mess.  The  papers  are  on  the 
street;  the  whole  story's  broken.  He 
was  the  brains  of  the  racket,  and  the 
police  are  after  him.  I  never  thought 
she'd  be  as  crazy  as  this — " 

"I've  got  to  find  her.  What  can  we 
do?    We  must — Scoop,  we  must — " 

"Hold  on,  let  me  think.  Here,  get 
out  your  car,  and  be  ready  to  start. 
I'll  be  there  in  ten  minutes.  I'll  see 
if  the  cops  have  picked  up  anything." 
And  he  slammed  the  receiver  down. 

The  roads  flung  themselves  toward 
Pat,  then  receded.  Red  lights,  green 
lights — stop,  start  again.  All  Scoop 
had  said  was:  "They're  after  him. 
He's  heading  for  the  state  line."  Pat 
was  stiff  with  cold,  sick  with  anxiety 
by  the  time  they  ran  into  a  small 
town,  and  a  State  Trooper  stopped 
them. 

"We've  got  him,"  he  announced  in 
answer  to  their  questions.  "He  must 
be  nuts.  He's  in  that  florist's  there, 
buying  flowers  for  his  bride." 

A  long  sigh  from  Pat:  "They've 
been  married?" 

"Sure;  one  way  we  got  onto  him. 
She's  up  there."  He  waved  toward  a 
hotel  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  "The 
store's  surrounded — he  can't  make  a 
getaway." 

And  then  across  the  still  cold  air 
came  the  sharp  crack  of  a  shot — and 
another,  like  an  echo.  Pat  and  Scoop 
were  out  of  the  car,  and  running 
down  the  street.   Across  the  entrance 
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of  the  shop,  his  arm  still  full  of 
flowers,  sprawled  the  body  of  a  man. 
Scoop  took  hold  of  Pat's  shoulders, 
and  turned  her  around.  She  heard 
someone  say,  "Resisted  arrest,"  and 
remembered  she  had  seen  a  revolver 
in  the  outflung  hand  of  Tophat — 
Tophat,  romantic,  unscrupulous  Top- 
hat  whom  Virginia  loved — Virginia — 
waiting  for  him  in  that  hotel  room! 

"Scoop!"  Pat  pulled  frantically  at 
his  coat,  "we  must  get  to  her  before 
the  police." 

Again  they  were  running,  running 
in  out  of  the  cold,  asking  the  desk 
clerk  questions,  hurrying  along  a 
long  hall — opening  a  door  to  see  Vir- 
ginia as  she  turned  toward  them  with 
a  radiant  face. 

"Pat!"  she  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment. She  glanced  at  Scoop.  "What — 
how — "  she  hesitated  as  Patricia 
crossed  the  room,  and  took  her  in 
her  arms. 

"Virginia,  dear,  something — has 
happened — " 

THERE  was  the  sound  of  heavy  foot- 
'  steps  along  the  hall  and  a  policeman 
came  to  the  door.  Virginia's  eyes 
widened;  the  radiance  was  wiped 
from  her  face.  She  caught  at  Pat, 
as  her  lips  formed  a  question,  though 
no  sound  came. 

It  had  to  be  told  somehow;  there 
was  no  way  of  softening  the  blow. 

"He's  dead,  dear.  He  was  shot  re- 
sisting arrest — " 

And  then  Virginia  screamed:  "You 
brought  the  police — you  never  liked 
him — George — darling —  You  showed 
them  the  way — George — I'm  going  to 
him — let  me  go — "  She  began  to 
struggle. 

"No — no  —  not  yet  —  no — "  Pat 
pleaded,  and  Scoop  placed  a  hand  on 
Virginia's  shoulder.  "I  didn't  bring 
them — I  tried  to  get  here  first — oh, 
my  dear,  I'm  sorry — sorry — don't — 
don't—" 

Pat  held  her  close  as  Virginia  broke 
into  dry,  choking,  dreadful  sobs. 

Virginia  would  not  listen.  She 
could  not  even  hear  what  Pat,  with 
desperate  patience,  tried  to  tell  her. 
She  let  herself  be  taken  home,  and  a 
nurse  ordered.  But  she  refused  to 
talk;  she  lay,  white  and  still,  the  only 
sign  of  life  the  slow  tears  which 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  the  broken 
murmur  of  her  voice,  calling  to  the 
man  whose  bride  she  had  been  for  a 
few,  brief,  glorious  hours. 

It  was  after  another  futile  attempt 
to  talk  to  her  friend,  that  Scoop 
found  Pat  huddled  in  a  chair  in  the 
living  room,  her  eyes  circled  by 
weariness  and  pain.  He  touched  her 
hair;  and  she  tried  to  smile. 

"Pat,  dear,  we  can't  go  on  like  this. 
I'm  as  cut  up  about  Virginia  as  you, 
but  brooding  won't  help.  Let's  pull 
out  of  it.  We'll  start  over  again — 
you  and  I." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Pat  asked, 
wearily. 

"I've  heard  from  Stormy.  She's 
flying  up  north.  And  I've  radioed  her 
to  come  down,  to  help  get  our  mar- 
riage annulled.  I'll  ask  her  when  she 
gets  here." 

"But— will  she?" 

"Sure,  that  was  our  arrangement. 
Smile  when  you  look  at  me,  Pitter- 
Pat.    This  time  no  slip-ups." 

"Are  you  certain,  Scoop;  are  you 
certain?  I'm  frightened.  Something 
always  happens." 

"You're  tired,  Pat,  and  nervous. 
Stop  worrying."  He  drew  her  to  him, 
and  she  let  her  head  rest  against  the 
roughness  of  his  coat. 


"No  more  mistakes,"  Pat  thought; 
"no  more  mistakes.  We'll  be  happy — 
at  last." 

THE  weather  changed;  the  wind 
veered  to  the  south,  bringing  rain; 
it  grew  warmer;  at  night  a  heavy 
mist  rose  from  the  earth,  and  a  fog 
crept  in  over  the  lake.  There  was  a 
blanket  of  wet  gray  over  the  landing 
field  at  Union  Air  Port  the  evening 
Patricia  and  Scoop  waited  by  the  ad- 
ministration building,  huddled  in 
their  coats.  Their  ears  strained  for 
some  sound.  No  planes  were  leaving 
that  night,  but  Stormy  had  radioed 
she  was  coming  in. 

"Isn't  she  due?"  Pat  asked,  ner- 
vously. "Can  she  land  in  this  fog?" 
Do  you  think  she'll  mind  my  being 
here?  Shouldn't  you  see  her  alone? 
Scoop,  maybe  I  had  better  go — 
Scoop—" 

"Hey,  you've  the  jitters;  it  will  be 
all  right."  Scoop  tried,  vainly,  to  keep 
the  strain  out  of  his  own  voice. 
"They've  turned  on  the  flood-light — 
she  ought  to  see  that.  Anyway,  she'll 
get  directions  from  the  operator. 
Stormy  could  fly  in  a  pea  soup. 
There's  a  plane  now — hear  it — Say, 
what's  the  matter?"  he  called  as  a 
man  ran  past  them. 
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"She  can't  hear  us.  She's  calling 
for  directions.  Something  happened 
to  her  reception.  Says  she's  got  to 
land — gas  gone."  "Hey,  keep  clear  of 
the  field,"  someone  yelled,  as  Pat 
and  Scoop  moved  out  from  the  shel- 
ter of  the  building.  "She  may  strike 
anywhere  in  this  muck." 

Patricia  shrank  back  against  the 
wall;  the  droning  overhead  had 
risen  to  a  roar.  She  raised  her  hands 
to  her  face.  Somewhere  toward  the 
distant  light  a  vague  shape  slithered, 
struck — there  was  a  crash,  and  then 
flames — lurid  flames,  streaking  the 
clouding  grayness.  People  were  run- 
ning, shouting.  Scoop  had  disap- 
peared. Trembling,  she  turned  and 
pushed  the  door  open,  and  found  her 
way  to  a  chair  in  the  waiting  room. 
More  voices,  and  steps  coming  nearer. 
Through  the  open  door  she  saw  a  still 
figure  carried  into  another  room. 
There  was  the  clang  of  an  ambulance, 
and  a  doctor  hurried  by.  Pat  rose  to 
her  feet  as  Scoop  came  into  the  room, 
his  face  streaked  with  wet  and  dirt. 


Her  eyes  asked  the  question  she 
dared  not  put  into  words. 

He  shook  his  head,  his  face  drawn 
and  haggard. 

"No,  not  dead — not  even  uncon- 
scious— cut  up  a  lot.  She  crawled 
out — but — she  says  she  can't  see — 
something  about  flames — and  her 
eyes — " 

Terror  flooded  over  Pat. 

"Scoop — "  he  took  her  cold  hands 
in  his. 

"Wait,  Pat,"  he  said;  "wait— and 
see—" 

Minutes — hours — Patricia  never 
knew  how  long  it  was  as  Scoop 
walked  the  floor,  and  she  stood,  rigid 
by  the  chair.  She  only  knew  that 
when  the  doctor  came  in,  she  found  it 
difficult  to  move.  She  heard  his 
words  as  from  a  great  distance — 
words — horrible,  terrifying  words. 

"Blind?  Yes,  I'm  afraid  so.  The 
flames  got  her  eyes.  Must  have 
seared  across  them,  for  she's  not 
burned  badly.  A  few  bad  cuts,  but 
nothing  serious.  She's  asking  for 
you,  Mr.  Curtis." 

Scoop  was  standing  very  still.  "Tell 
her  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute — just  a 
minute."  He  passed  one  hand  across 
his  own  eyes,  and  as  the  doctor  hur- 
ried from  the  room,  he  faced  Pat. 

"You  heard."  He  flung  out  his 
hands  in  a  helpless  gesture,  and  the 
cold  fear  tightened  around  her  heart. 
"I  can't  let  her  down — can  I?"  he 
cried  desperately.  "Pat!"  She  could 
not  move,  she  could  not  speak. 
"She'll  never  fly  again — she's  blind 
— Stormy's  blind — do  you  know  what 
that'll  mean  to  her?" 

Pat  stepped  toward  him;  the  floor 
waved  under  her  feet.  He  looked 
into  her  eyes,  his  own  dark  with 
pain. 

"She  doesn't  know  why  I  sent  for 
her— I'll  tell  her  I  wanted  her  with 
me — Oh,  my  God,  give  you  up  again 
— Pat,  what  else  can  I  do?" 

SHE    reached    for    his    hands;     she 
heard    herself    saying:     "Yes — the 
only  thing  to  do — " 

His  arms  were  suddenly  around 
her,  his  lips  on  hers.  Then  he  was 
gone,  and  she  was  alone.  This  wasn't 
true,  of  course;  it  couldn't  be.  She 
moved  quietly  down  the  hall  toward 
the  room  where  Stormy  lay.  The 
door  was  open.  She  saw  the  covered 
figure,  the  bandaged  head,  the  white 
face  turned  toward  Scoop  as  he  bent 
above  her;  the  fumbling,  groping 
hand  that  touched  his  sleeve  as  he 
kissed  her.  Pat  turned,  stumbling, 
out  of  the  building,  across  the  field  to 
her  car.  The  fog  was  lifting.  It  had 
done  its  work.  She  was  driving 
home  to  that  great,  lonely  house. 
Twice  before  she  had  happiness  in 
her  grasp — twice  before  it  had  been 
taken  from  her.  It  had  happened 
again,  and  this  time  there  was  no  one 
to  blame.  She  opened  the  door  of 
her  home,  and  went  up  the  great 
flight  of  stairs  to  her  room.  Her 
body  was  shaking,  her  lips  trembling. 
She  sank  down  by  a  chair,  and  buried 
her  face  in  its  cushions.  She  did  not 
think;  she  could  not  cry.  She  was 
conscious  of  but  one  fact;  she  and 
Scoop  would  never  be  together;  she 
and  Scoop  would  never  be  happy. 

How  will  Pat  re-make  her  life  after 
this  new  tragedy?  Will  she  be  able 
to  accept  the  fact  that  she  and  Scoop 
can  never  find  happiness  together? 
Read  the  next  chapters  in  this  thrill- 
ing story  of  an  unwilling  heiress  in 
the  April  issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 
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NO.  4    IN    KARO'S    SERIES   "THE    QUINTUPLETS    AS    INDIVIDUALS 


Here  she  is  with  her  favorite  toy — 
Emilie,  quick  of  wit,  always  ready 
to  play  a  prank,  and  just  as  ready 
to  have  one  played  on  her.  Willy 
Pogany,  noted  American  artist,  who 
painted  the  Dionne  Quints  from  life 
for  Karo,  says:  "Emilie's  infectious 
good  humor  can  turn  a  rainy  after- 
noon into  exciting  fun  for  her  sisters." 
Emilie  is  perhaps  the  most  imag- 
inative and  spontaneous  Quint.  She 
has  a  nice  sense  of  design,  makes 
Jovely   sketches   and  workmanlike 


models  of  houses  and  gardens.  She 
loves  brilliant  colors,  and  plenty  of 
them.  She  works  and  writes  with 
her  left  hand.  Of  all  the  Quints, 
Emilie  and  "Lady"  Cecile  are  per- 
haps the  two  least  alike.  Watch  for 
Cecile's  portrait — it  comes  next ! 

Emilie's  health  is  superb,  on  a 
par  with  that  of  Annette,  Yvonne, 
Marie,  Cecile.  Tribute  must  be  paid 
to  the  careful  diet  which  helps  to 
keep  these  children  happy,  buoy- 
antly healthy,  .energetic. 
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The  quints  and  millions' of  chil- 
dren and  grown-ups  enjoy  de- 
licious, wholesome  Karo  in  many, 
many  ways:  as  a  "spread";  as 
sweetening  for  fruits  and  fruit 
juices,  cereals,  milk,  cocoa  and 
other  beverages;  as  a  sauce  for 
puddings  and  desserts.  Yes !  Karo 
merits  its  title,  "America's  Table 
Syrup  of  Quality". 

But  don't  reserve  Karo  for  table 
use  alone.  It's  a  real  flavor  boon  to 
cooking.  This  tempting,  rich  syrup 
gives  everyday  foods  new  interest, 
new  appeal.  Try  it  on  baked  ham, 
apples,  bananas,  pears.  Use  it  in 
cakes  and  pie  fillings  and  frostings. 
It  gives  frostings  smooth,  easy-to- 
cut  consistency. 

Karo  Waffle  Syrup  is  a  rich  new 
blend !  It  makes  an  exciting  treat 
of  those  old  favorites — pancakes, 
French  toast,  waffles.  Surprise  the 
family  with  waffles  and  Karo  Waffle 
Syrup  tonight.  They'll  love  the  de- 
lightful Karo  Waffle  Syrup  flavor 
— it's  different!  All  grocers  sell 
Karo  Syrup. 


KARO 
WAFFLE  SYRUP 

Be  sure  to  try 
this  fific,  deli- 
cious, different 

"hot  cake'* 

syrup.  It  has  a 

flavor  all 

its  own. 


KARO 
RED  LABEL 

(crystal  white) 

Delightful 

sweetening  for 

fruit,  milk. 

beverages. 

Fine  for 

frostings. 


i 


DR.  ALLAN    ROY    DAFOE    SAYS: 

"Karo  is  the  only  syrup  served  the  Dionne  Quintuplets.  Its  mal- 
tose and  dextrose  are  ideal  carbohydrates  for  growing  children." 

ICH      IN      DEXTRINS,      MALTOSE      AND      DEXTROSE  —  FOOD-ENERGY     SUGAR 


TWe  »a,ne  ™e     h'1^ 
.The  Baroe  .. 

V.gw on ' 


. . .  for  Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself,  with  the  three  important  things  you  want  in  a 
cigarette... MILDNESS, BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING. 
Chesterfield's  right  combination  of  the  world's  best  ciga- 
rette tobaccos  has  so  many  things  a  smoker  likes . . .  that 
Chesterfield  is  just  naturally  called  the  smokers  cigarette. 
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MY  SIMMS 


iUNG  WIDDER  BROWN 

Woman  Who  Gambled  on  Second  Love  ^im^^    |* 

CCDACCINP    CADDinniTM  I     TneV  Made  Love  on  the  A 
LOrftOOlNu    rUnDlUUtN  !  "  But  were  Denied  Roman< 


(^/C/m^L/  frmAtTZ^as^r  so  /kwoaC/ 


•  Inside  the  surgical-gauze  covering  of  the  new  Modess,  is  a  filler  so 
downv-soft  that  we  call  it  "fluff."  It  is  this  extra-soft  filler 
that  makes  the  new  Modess  sanitary  napkin  so  wonderfully  comfortable 
— so  wonderfully  comforting.  You'll  have  a  new 
feeling  of  security,  too;  read  whv,  in  the  pamphlet  inside  every 
Modess  package.  Buy  Modess  at  your  favorite  store. 
It  costs  only  20j£  for  a  box  of  twelve. 


They  begged  for  introductions 
but  no  one  took  her  home! 


Yet  Ellen  could  be  popular,  if  she'd  remember . . .  Mum  Every  Day  Guards  Charm  ! 


THE  MUSIC  was  sparkling— the  man 
adorable— the  evening  started  out  di- 
vinely. Ellen  at  the  start  was  ringed  with 
admirers,  she  had  the  stag  line  at  her  beck 
and  call.  "Who  is  this  lovely  girl?"  they 
asked  and  begged  for  introductions.  But 
one  by  one  her  partners  drifted  away— 
drifted  and  never  came  back. 

Long  before  the  last  strains  of  the  last 
waltz  Ellen  went  home  in  tears— alone.  One 
simple,  unforgivable  fault  can  ruin  a  girl's 
evening— yes,  and  even  romance. 

At  a  dance  or  in  business,  on  her  job  or 
her  dates,  no  girl  can  afford  to  risk  under- 
arm odor.  That's  why  smart  girls  play  safe 
with  Mum— why  they  make  daily  Mum 
the  quick,  dependable  safeguard  of  their 
charm. 

A  touch  of  Mum  under  your  arms- 
after  your  bath  or  before  you  dress— keeps 
your  bath  freshness  lingering  all  day  or 
all  evening  long.  Remember  your  bath 
only  cares  for  past  perspiration  but  Mum 
prevents  risk  of  odor  to  come.  And  Mum  is 
so  gentle,  so  safe  and  so  sure  that  more 
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women  use  it  than  any  other  deodorant. 

MUM  IS  QUICK!  Just  smooth  Mum  on  . . . 
it  takes  only  30  seconds  and  you're  through, 
and  you  have  Mum's  lasting  protection  for 
hours  to  come. 

MUM  IS  SAFE!  For  you  and  for  your 
clothes.  Mum  won't  irritate  even  sensitive 
skins.  It  won't  injure  fine  fabrics.  Mum's 
gentleness  is  approved  by  the  Seal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering. 


MUM  IS  SURE!  Hours  after  you've  used 
Mum,  underarms  are  still  fresh.  Without 
stopping  perspiration,  Mum  guards  against 
risk  of  underarm  odor  all  day  or  all  eve- 
ning long.  Get  a  jar  of  Mum  from  your 
druggist  today.  Use  it  every  day... always! 
•       •       • 

FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS-Thousands  of 
women  use  Mum  on  Sanitary  Napkins  because  it 
is  so  gentle,  so  dependable . . .  a  deodorant  that 
helps  prevent  embarrassment. 


CHARM   IS  SO   IMPORTANT.  ..  NEVER   NEGLECT  MUM! 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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vx Li ke  every  Bride  I  wanted  a  Lovelier  Skin— 
and  Camay  helped  me  to  have  one" 


—  Says  Mrs.  James  L.  Macwithey 

Camay's  Greater  Mildness  is  an  important 
help  to  Every  Woman— even  to  many  with 
Dry  and  Delicate  Skin. 

MRS.  MACWITHEY  is  lovely  to  look  at,  and  doubly  de- 
licious because  her  skin  is  lovely,  too.  Her  blonde 
hair  and  bright  brown  eyes  set  off  a  skin  of  creamy  per- 
fection. 

A  Soap  Gentle  Even  to  Sensitive  Skin! 

Mrs.  Macwithey  is  keen  about  Camay's  mildness,  its  soft, 
creamy  lather.  "Camay  is  so  mild?  she  says,  "it  is  just 
wonderful  for  delicate  skin  like  mine." 

Many  women  feel  that  way  about  Camay,  especially  if 
they  have  a  tendency  toward  a  delicate  or  a  dry  skin. 

For  now  a  great  new  improvement  makes  Camay 
milder  than  six  of  the  leading  large-selling  beauty  soaps, 
as  our  tests  prove.  Skin  specialists  we  asked  say  that 
regular  cleansing  with  a  fine,  mild  toilet  soap  will  help 
your  skin  to  look  lovelier. 

Get  3  cakes  of  this  fine  mild  toilet  soap  today.  Let 
Camay's  gentle  cleansing  help  you  in  your  search  for 
greater  skin  loveliness. 


Photographs  by  David  Berns 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Macwithey 
were  married  at  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  fashionable  town  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Macwithey 
in  wedding  gown  of  blush  pink  satin 
is  crowned  by  a  Mary  of  Scotland 
cap.  Mrs.  Macwithey  is  a  Camay  bride 
—and  about  it  she  says:  "I  adore  its 
mildness.  Camay  is  so  mild.  It  is  just 
wonderful  for  delicate  skin  like 
mine.  I  really  feel  that  my  continued 
use  of  Camay  helps  my  skin  to  look 
smoother  and  lovelier." 
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The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women 
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Man  of  the  month: 

William   L  Shirer. 


Girl  of  the  month: 

Lovely  Ginny  Simms. 


Broadcast  of  the  month: 

Ezra  Stone's  Aldrich  Family. 


SOMETHING  to  TALK  ABOUT 

■   Special  mention  for  the  girl  on  our  cover,  for  a  Berlin  news 
commentator,  for  achievement  in  television  and  for  a  broadcast 


FOR  THE  girl  of  the  month  I  nominate  Ginny 
Simms  who  adorns  the  cover  of  this  issue.  Beau- 
ty is  a  twice  welcome  commodity  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  graciousness.  Ginny  Simms  has 
increasing  beauty,  and — especially  for  a  girl  whose 
job  it  is  to  sing  with  a  dance  band  (even  Kay 
Kyser's) — a  surprising  quality  of  dignity. 

There  is  a  romance  between  Ginny  and  Kay 
Kyser.  Hollywood,  which  seldom  lets  well  enough 
alone,  decided  a  long  time  ago  these  two  were 
secretly  married.  I'll  confess  that  when  this  rumor 
first  came  to  my  desk,  I  wired  Pittsburgh  and  asked 
a  reporter  to  check  the  marriage  records  for  the 
past  three  years — on  a  tip  that  the  supposed  elope- 
ment took  place  there.  But  neither  there  nor  in 
any  other  town,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  there  any 
record  of  any  such  marriage. 

I  do  think  these  two  will  marry  some  day,  when 
the  excitement  and  fun  has  subsided  a  little  and 
they  begin  to  see  that  lasting  happiness  more  often 
than  not  is  insured  only  that  way.  In  the  meantime, 
Ginny's  singing  and  Kay's  music  is  a  very  pleasant 
combination. 

FOR  the  man  of  the  month,  I  nominate  a  man  of 
medium  height,  stocky  build,  wearing  glasses, 
thinning  hair  slightly  in  need  of  brushing,  who 
stood  at  a  luncheon  recently  and  spoke  of  his  life 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  Berlin.  His  voice 
was  the  same  calm,  matter  of  fact,  sincere  voice 
that  we  all  listened  to  so  intently  night  after  night 
during  the  past  months  of  declared  war  in  Europe. 
He  was  William  L.  Shirer,  and  he  was  addressing 
a  group  of  foreign  correspondents.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  intentness  of  his  audience.  Here  was  a  group 
of  men  distinguished  in  their  own  right,  paying  the 
greatest  compliment — a  desire  to  hear  his  every 
word — to  a  radio  broadcaster.  Newspapermen  are 
not  usually  inclined  to  such  courtesy.  William 
Shirer  spoke  off  the  record,  a  phrase  used  so  fre- 
quently these  days  to  prevent  personal  thoughts 
from  reaching  the  public.  In  this  case  it  was  done 
to  protect  the  new  Berlin  news  broadcaster  for 
CBS — not  to  hide  any  personal  feelings.  For  as 
Bill  Shirer  spoke,  there  was  the  most  profound  con- 
tempt in  his  voice  for  the  Nazis.  Bill  Shirer  is  back 
in  this  country  so  that  he  can  sleep  soundly  again 
through  a  quiet  night,  so  that  he  can  eat  what  he 
wants,  so  that  he  can  talk  to  whom  he  pleases  and 
say  what  he  pleases.     Already  his  nerves  are  be- 


coming whole  again,  though  as  he  talks  he  still 
makes  you  feel  that  Europe  and  its  heartbreak  is 
near  enough  to  touch. 

FOR  the  news  of  the  month  I  nominate  television, 
which  has  bounced  back  from  its  state  of  lethar- 
gy. Again  I  have  the  feeling  that  this  entertain- 
ment miracle  will  soon  provide  many  of  us  with  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  pleasure.  There  is  television 
in  the  air — an  Englishman  successfully  demon- 
strates a  large  size  screen,  large  enough  for  use  in 
a  movie  theater;  CBS  again  shows  its  proud 
achievement  in  color  television  and  observers  are 
again  impressed  with  its  realistic  quality  and  third- 
dimensional  character;  the  national  association  of 
television  broadcasters  conducts  a  series  of  demon- 
strations and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission guardedly  sends  out  to  newspapers  a  story 
which  between  the  lines  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  now  ready  to  join  in  an  effort  to 
make  regular  commercial  television  broadcasts  a 
reality. 

FOR  the  program  of  the  month  I  nominate  the 
Henry  Aldrich  broadcasts.  Years  ago,  when  loud- 
speakers were  first  being  attached  to  radio,  elimi- 
nating the  burden  of  earphones,  it  seemed  easy  to 
laugh  out  loud  at  radio  comedians'  jokes.  It  hasn't 
been  so  easy  the  past  few  broadcasting  seasons. 
Personally,  I  find  that  Fred  Allen  can  on  occasion 
force  from  me  a  hearty  chuckle,  and  sometimes 
Charlie  McCarthy  and  Jack  Benny.  But  there  is 
another  program,  not  commonly  designated  as 
comedy,  which  evokes  in  me  the  warmth  of  genuine 
and  repeated  laughter.  It  is  the  Henry  Aldrich 
program  written  by  Clifford  Goldsmith,  with  Ezra 
Stone  starring  as  Henry.  A  year  ago  when  I  picked 
this  as  my  favorite  program,  the  room  on  either 
side  of  me  on  the  applause  bench  was  plentiful. 
Today,  there  is  continuous  praise  for  these  broad- 
casts, especially  for  Goldsmith.  It  is  easier  to  get 
on  the  bandwagon  now,  the  program  has  a  Cross- 
ley  (accepted  popularity  rating)  of  "29."  This 
means  nothing  to  you  as  it  stands,  perhaps,  but 
interpreted,  it  means  that  there  are  only  five  other 
programs  on  the  air  today  which  are  more  popular 
in  this  nation-wide  survey. 


FRED  R.  SAMMIS 
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combat  INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF  the  new,  pleasant  way 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic!   ' 


Easy  home  treatment  gets  after  distress- 
ing scales,  cleanses  and  invigorates  scalp 
as  it  kills  millions  of  germs  associated 
with  the  infectious  type  of  dandruff. 

If  your  scalp  feels  itchy,  your  hair  seems 
full  of  scales,  if  annoying  flakes  shower 
down  on  coat  collar  or  dress,  look  out. 
They  may  be  a  warning  that  infectious 
dandruff  has  started. 

Heed  this  warning  before  the  condition 
gets  worse.  Start  now  with  Listerine  and 
massage.  This  is  the  medical  treatment 
that  has  shown  such  amazing  results  in  a 
substantial  majority  of  clinical  test  cases. 

The  treatment  is  as  simple  and  easy 
as  it  is  delightful.  You  simply  douse  full 
strength  Listerine  Antiseptic  on  your  scalp 
and  hair  and  follow  with  vigorous  and 
persistent  massage.  While  a  few  delight- 
ful applications  may  help  you,  it  is  better 
to  continue  the  treatment  systematically 
morning  and  night. 

Listetine  gives  the  hair  and  scalp  an 
antiseptic  bath.  Those  distressing  scales 
begin  to  loosen  and  disappear.  Your  scalp 
feels  healthier  and  more  invigorated.  And 
don't    forget:    Listerine    Antiseptic    kills 
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millions  of  the  germs  on  scalp  and  hair, 
including  the  queer  parasite  called  the 
"bottle  bacillus,"  recognized  by  out- 
standing dandruff  specialists  as  a  causa- 
tive agent  of  infectious-type  dandruff. 

Countless  people  find  that  Listerine 
Antiseptic  brings  results  that  are  truly 
amazing.  Thousands  of  enthusiastic  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  country  testify 
to  that.  Their  experience  is  corroborated  by 
painstaking  research  work  which  showed 
the  following  impressive  result: 

In  a  clinical  test,  76%  of  dandruff  suffer- 
ers who  used  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  mas- 
sage twice  a  day,  within  a  month  showed 
complete  disappearance  of  or  marked  im- 
provement in  the  symptoms  of  dandruff. 

If  you've  got  the  slightest  symptom  of 
this  trouble,  don't  fool  around.  Start  im- 
mediately with  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WATCH    YOUR    CHILD'S   SCALP!     Children  are  by  no  means  immune 

from  infectious  dandruff.  Inspect  your  children  s  scalps  once  a  week  and  if  there  is 
any  indication  of  itching,  inflammation  or  scaling,  which  so  often  accompany  the 
infectious  type  of  dandruff,  start  right  away  with  Listerine  Antiseptic. 
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Pityrosporum  Ovale,  or  "bottle  bacillus,' 
which  often  accompanies  infec- 
tious dandruff. 

THE  TREATMENT 

MEN:  Douse  full  strength  Listerine  on 
the  scalp  morning  and  night. 
WOMEN:  Part  the  hair  at  various 
places,  and  apply  Listerine  right  along 
the  part  with  a  medicine  dropper,  to 
avoid  wetting  the  hair  excessively. 

Always  follow  with  vigorous  and  per- 
sistent massage  with  fingers  or  a  good 
hair  brush.  Continue  the  treatment  so 
long  as  dandruff  is  in  evidence.  And 
even  though  you're  free  from  dandruff, 
enjoy  a  Listerine  massage  once  a  week 
to  guard  against  infection.  Listerine 
Antiseptic  is  the  same  antiseptic  that 
has  been  famous  for  more  than  50 
years  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 


The  loveliest  thing 


§i  Si  W 


CjHIFFON  is  so  unbelievably  fine 
it  clings  to  your  skin  less  like  a 
powder  than  like  the  flattering, 
soft  light  of  rendezvous  candles. 
Specially  processed,  Chiffon  Face 
Powder  is  then  sifted  through  the 
finest  silk,  to  remove  every  tiny 
particle  of  shine,  to  be  cake-proof, 
streak-proof,  longer-lasting. 

Its  unique  Chiffon  bouquet  is 
exquisitely  feminine. 

In  seven  high  fash- 

n    shades:    Rachel, 

,  Natural,  Dark  Tan, 

'  Beige,  Brunette,  Rose 

Petal,  Rose  Beige. 

Chiffon    Lipstick 

— for  softer,  more  kissable  con- 
tours. Four  alluring  new  shades: 
Chiffon  Red,  True  Red,  Medium 
and  Raspberry. 

Chiffon  Ail-Purpose  Cream— 

the  only  cream  you  need  to  cleanse, 
help  clarify  and  soften  your  skin. 

Stop  at  your  5  and  1 0  for 
all  three  .  .  .  10<f  each 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  PRIMROSE  HOUSE 

595  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


■  Radio's  Blondie,  Penny  Singleton,  becomes  a  bride.  The  groom 
is  Robert  Sparks,  the  producer  of  the  "Blondie"  movie  series. 


PENNY  SINGLETON'S  elopement 
with  Robert  Sparks  didn't  come  as 
a  very  big  surprise  to  any  of  her 
friends.  The  "Blondie"  of  radio  and 
movies  had  hinted  that  she  and  the 
producer  of  her  Columbia  movie  series 
would  be  married,  but  she  hadn't  said 
just  when.  The  couple  went  to  Gold- 
field,  Nevada,  for  the  ceremony,  which 
was  unusual  because  Yuma  or  Las 
Vegas  are  usually  the  towns  selected 
by  Hollywood  people  for  runaway 
weddings.  They  were  married  there 
on  New  Year's  Day  under  their  legal 
names,  Marianna  Dorothy  McNulty 
and  Robert  Salathiel,  and  went  on  a 
honeymoon  to  Cincinnati  to  visit  Bob's 
relatives  about  three  weeks  later. 
*         *         * 

Fashion  notes  from  NBC's  Chicago 
studios:  Purses  made  to  look  like 
small  duplicates  of  real  gas  masks 
made  their  appearance  this  month, 
carried  by  Jane  Webb  of  the  Tom 
Mix  cast  and  Dora  Johnson,  who  is 
Evey  Fitts  in  the  Ma  Perkins  serial. 
Another  military  note  is  found  in 
Betty  Winkler's  way  of  brightening 
a  severe  black  wool  suit  by  draping 
a  generous  splash  of  gold  braid  across 
the  front.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from 
an   officer's   dress   uniform. 

The  Chicago  girls  go  in  for  novel 
accessories  in  a  big  way.  Frances 
Carlon,  who  plays  Zenith  Zambrini  in 
Ma  Perkins,  has  a  lapel  ornament  in 
the  form  of  two  little  gold  sailors, 
each  wig-wagging  gold  flags  with  ruby 
centers.  One  tiny  tar  wags  an  "F" 
and  the  other  a  "C".  Blonde  Louise 
King,  the  Lullaby  Lady  on  the  Car- 
nation Contented  Hour,  has  a  new 
lapel  watch  to  decorate  her  tailored 
suit.  It's  a  replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell, 
crack  and  all,  done  up  in  gold  and 
small  diamonds.  The  watch  face  seals 
the  bottom  of  the  bell  where  the  clap- 
per would  be.  Ruth  Bailey,  Rose 
Kransky  of  The  Guiding  Light,  glee- 
fully displays  an  unusual  clip  in  the 
shape  of  a  globe.  The  little  sphere 
is  lighted  by  tiny  diamond  stars  shin- 
ing over  the  lapis-lazuli  earth. 


American  Airlines  photo 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— A  radio  sta- 
tion isn't  entirely  made  up  of  an- 
nouncers, singers,  actors  and  mu- 
sicians. It  also  needs  people  like 
station  WBT's  Charles  H.  Crutchfield 
— people  who  may  not  be  heard  often 
on  the  air  but  are  mighty  important 
just  the  same.  Crutchfield,  whom 
everybody  calls  "Chuck",  is  WBT's 
program  director,  and  a  prime  reason 
for  the  station's  excellent  reputation 
for  good  local  programs. 

Chuck  used  to  be  an  announcer,  but 
he  possesses  a  fine  sense  of  showman- 
ship as  well  as  a  pleasing  voice,  and 
the  former  led  him  into  the  program 
director's  post.  Only  occasionally  does 
he  announce  a  show  nowadays,  when 
he  pinch  hits  for  another  member  of 
his  staff,  or  when  the  old  announcing 
fever  grips  him. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  handsom- 
est men  in  Charlotte,  Chuck  is  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Sam  Houston,  first 
governor  of  Texas.  He  was  born  28 
years  ago  in  Hope,  Arkansas. 


■  You  don't  hear  him  often, 
but  Charles  H.  Crutchfield 
is  behind  every  WBT  program. 
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By   DAN   SENSENEY 


Chuck  played  around  with  radio 
when  he  was  still  in  college,  an- 
nouncing part-time  on  the  local  sta- 
tion. After  graduation  he  took  to 
announcing  in  earnest,  and  worked 
for  several  southern  stations  before 
joining  WBT  seven  years  ago.  There 
he  was  an  announcer  for  less  than  a 
year  before  he  was  made  program 
director.  At  that  time  the  staff  con- 
sisted of  just  three  announcers  in- 
cluding himself,  but  it  has  grown  until 
now  it  has  two  full-time  continuity 
writers,  five  announcers,  a  transcrip- 
tion department  with  a  librarian  and 
complete  library,  and  three  assistants 
for  Chuck. 

All  this  spells  success,  of  course, 
so  Chuck  was  a  little  taken  aback  the 
other  day  when  he  made  one  of  his 
infrequent  appearances  on  the  air,  and 
an  hour  later  received  a  telephone 
call  from  a  dear  old  lady  who  re- 
membered him  from  his  announcing 
days,  and  said  she  was  glad  he  was 
back  at  WBT  and  hoped  he'd  have 
good  luck  there  this  time. 

When  Chuck  isn't  busy  doctoring 
programs  or  hunting  up  new  talent 
for  his  pet  station,  he  can  be  found 
on  one  of  Charlotte's  golf  courses, 
or  sitting  up  on  a  deer  stand  some- 
where in  the  Big  Smokies,  or  on  a 
rifle  range  beating  the  scores  of  his 
fellow-marksmen — in     other     words, 


■  If  you  hear,  "It's  been  nice  talking  to  you,"  you've  been 
listening  to  WSAY's  news  commentator,   B.  S.  Bercovici. 


he's  an  avid  lover  of  sports.  Inci- 
dentally, although  he's  good-looking 
enough  to  make  feminine  hearts  flut- 
ter, he  isn't  married. 

*         *  * 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— B.  S.  Ber- 
covici, who  is  heard  by  millions  of 
people  on  the  Mutual  network  when 


he  broadcasts  from  Rochester's  station 
WSAY,  landed  in  New  York  thirty 
years  ago  and  almost  cried  because 
he  couldn't  speak  English  and  was 
sure  he'd  never  learn.  Today  his  voice 
is  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  pleas- 
ant on  the  air,  but  if  anyone  had  told 
him   then   that   some    day   he   would 


BRIGHT  BEAUTY  FOR  SILKS!  COOL-WATER 

IVORY  SNOW  ENDS  HOT-WATER  FADING! 

Amazing  speed!  3-second  suds  in  cool  water! 
Amazing  safety  for  silk  lingerie! 


HERE'S  MAGIC  FOR  COLORS!  Your 
favorite  washable  housecoat — your 
"pet"  satin  nightgown  .  .  .  don't  let 
them  get  washed-out  looking  and  drab! 
Just  tub  them  with  Ivory  Snow — the 
amazing  new  soap  that  gives  cool- 
water  safety  to  every  washable 
color  in  the  rainbow!  Then  see 
how  bright  and  lustrous  those 
lovely  colors  can  stay! 

WHAT  AMAZING  SPEED! 
Ivory  Snow  bursts  into  suds  in 
just  3  seconds — in  safe  cool 
water!  So  it's  good-bye  to 
washed-out    colors — good-bye 


to  prints  that  are  blurred  and  faded 
from  hot-water  washing!  There's  cool- 
water  safety  waiting  for  every  wash- 
able you  own — right  in  a  blue-and- 
white  box  labeled  Ivory  Snow!  Try 
Ivory  Snow  today' 


LOVE  FILMY 
STOCKINGS? 

Wash  'em  every  night 
in  cool  suds — in  pure 
suds  —  in  safe  Ivory 
Snow  suds.  Suds  come 
1-2-3  in  cool  water!  It's 
3-second  magic! 


HELLO  — SAFE  COOL  SUDS! 

Yes,  cool- water  Ivory  Snow  is  safe 
for  gaily  patterned  washables! 
They  can  look  like  a  million,  wash- 
ed time  after  time  in  Ivory  Snow's 
cool  pure  suds! 

TRADEMARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  •  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 
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for  t»  totUe. 
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have  seen  her  »  fl^Jf  you  sh°uld 
loved  lt8  cho'co^ta'sV^ 


worked  fin"  w"       blt      Thank 


The  action  of  Ex-Lax  is  thorough, 
yet  gentle!  No  shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after-effects.  Just  an  easy, 
comfortable  bowel  movement  that 
brings  blessed  relief.  Try  Ex-Lax 
next  time  you  need  a  laxative.  It's 
good  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
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make  his  living  by  talking  English, 
Bercovici  would  have  thought  it  was 
an   attempt  to   make  fun  of  him. 

Bercovici  was  born  in  Bucharest, 
Rumania,  and  became  the  youngest 
accredited  contributor  to  a  Rumanian 
newspaper  when  he  was  fourteen.  He 
and  his  entire  family  came  to  America 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  that 
was  when  the  tragedy  of  not  being 
able  to  communicate  with  other  people 
first  struck  him.  He  could  speak  Ger- 
man and  French  as  well  as  his  own 
language,  but  English  seemed  so  differ- 
ent from  all  of  them  he  was  sure 
he'd  never  master  it. 

However,  he  did,  and  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Chemistry  at  Columbia 
University.  Although  he  took  his 
degree  in  that  subject,  chemistry  is 
one  of  the  few  things  he  has  never 
practiced  for  a  living.  He  switched 
to  writing  instead,  and  turned  out 
plays,  movie  scripts,  and  translations. 
Then  he  opened  his  own  publicity 
office,  but  three  years  ago  he  closed 
that  and  asked  a  New  York  station 
if  he  could  go  on  the  air  as  a  news 
commentator.  The  station  gave  him 
his  chance,  but  not  much  money — 
but  the  chance  was  all  he  needed. 
After  a  few  months  he  switched  to 
another  station,  which  happened  to  be 
the  local  outlet  for  a  New  York  state 
network.  Listeners  upstate  liked  him 
so  much  that  WSAY  asked  him  to 
move  to  Rochester  and  take  over  a 
sponsored  program  for  them.  Now 
he  lives  in  Rochester,  broadcasts 
locally  for  the  National  Clothing  Com- 
pany, and  the  Mutual  network,  of 
which  WSAY  is  an  affiliate,  carries  his 
talks  to  the  country  Mondays  through 
Fridays  at  11:00  a.m.,  E.S.T. 

Bercovici  is  prematurely  gray- 
haired,  tall  and  slim,  and  a  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  see  him  for  the 
first  time,  since  everyone  expects  to 
find  a  ponderous  old  man  with  bushy 
eyebrows  and  an  abdominal  expan- 
sion. 

His  sign-off  sentence,  which  he  uses 
at  the  end  of  every  broadcast,  is  "It's 
been  nice  talking  to  you,"  and  around 
Rochester  this  remark  has  become  so 
familiar  that  people  have  taken  to 
saying  it  to  each  other  instead  of 
"Good-bye." 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  Bercovici 
has  made  several  accurate  predictions 
over  the  air.  As  far  back  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  foresaw  the 
final  occupation  of  Rumania  by  the 
German  army.  He  also  said  that  the 
Balkans  would  be  the  scene  of  politi- 
cal and  military  activities  before  a 
final  decision  would  be  reached;  that 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  war  would 
be  fought  in  Africa;  and  that,  after 
the  fall  of  France,  there  would  be  a 


■  Miss  KYW  was  that  sta- 
tion's hostess  when  it 
became    a    50,000-watter. 


split  between  European  and  Colonial 
France.  That  hasn't  completely  hap- 
pened yet,  but  events  indicate  that  it 
isn't  far  in  the  future. 

Since  Bercovici  has  been  on  the 
Mutual  network,  countless  requests 
arrive  at  WSAY  for  him  to  make  per- 
sonal appearances  and  lecture  dates. 
Bercovici  doesn't  like  financial  details, 
so  all  these  requests  are  turned  over 
to  Mort  Nausbaum,  WSAY's  commer- 
cial manager  and  also  Bercovici's 
personal  manager.  Mort,  at  the  age 
of  26,  finds  himself  in  the  dual  ca- 
pacity of  commercial  manager  of  an 
important  Mutual  affiliate,  and  per- 
sonal adviser  to  one  of  the  nation's 

important  broadcasting  figures. 

*  *         * 

Vigorous  denials  come  from  Bonnie 
Baker  and  Orrin  Tucker  that  they're 
engaged.  Bonnie  says  she  definitely 
isn't  engaged  to  Orrin,  and  doesn't 
want  other  people  to  think  she  is,  be- 
cause then  nobody  ever  asks  her  for 
a  date.  However,  I've  seen  them  to- 
gether, and  no  amount  of  denials  can 
contradict  the  so-much-in-love  looks 
that  pass  between  them. 

The  Harry  Jameses  ought  to  be  four 
by  the  time  you  read  this.  The  fam- 
ily physician  informed  Harry,  much 
to  that  trumpet-playing  bandleader's 
delight,  that  the  baby  he  and  his  wife 
expected  around  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary would  be  twins.  Mrs.  James 
is  the  former  Louise  Tobin,  who  used 

to  sing  with  Benny  Goodman's  band. 

*  *         * 

I  talked  to  Joseph  Kahn  at  NBC 
the  other  day,  and  learned  that  it's 
a  mistake  to  take  for  granted  those 
interludes  of  music  which  come  on  a 
network  whenever  something  goes 
wrong  and  a  program  is  interrupted. 
You  know  the  announcement:  "Due 
to  technical  difficulties  beyond  our 
control,  the  program  you  have  been 
hearing  is  temporarily  interrupted. 
We  now  entertain  you  with  a  brief 
recital  of  piano  music." 

That's  where  Joseph  Kahn  comes 
in.  He's  a  stand-by  musician,  and  he 
told  me  something  about  this  little- 
known  side  of  radio.  Not  that  Joseph 
is  nothing  but  a  stand-by  pianist — on 
the  contrary,  he  plays  with  the  NBC 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 


First  Prize  .  .  . 

REMEMBER  OUR  SOLDIERS 
It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  the 
number  of  radio  stations  that  are  now 
broadcasting  some  of  their  programs 
direct  from  the  army  training  camps 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  the 
men  in  these  camps  are  grateful  to 
the  stations,  to  the  sponsors,  to  the 
performers  who  together  make  it  pos- 
sible. Such  programs  from  camps  do 
much  to  uphold  the  morale  of  the  men 
at  this  critical  time  in  our  history. 
— J.  Croughwell,  New  York  City. 

Second  Prize  ... 

A  STORY  FOR  TODAY 

In  the  many  daytime  serials  pre- 
sented over  the  air,  I  consider  Against 
the  Storm  one  of  the  most  enjoyable, 
as  well  as  beneficial.  It  is  a  valiant 
program,  the  heartwarming  effect  of 
which  is  reassuring  in  these  days  of 
conflict,  and  strife.  The  realistic  char- 
acters might  well  be  human  people, 
and  so  appeal  more  to  the  radio  audi- 
ence than  those  whose  problems  are 
so  obviously  fictitious.  Told  with  the 
author's  sincere  emotion,  and  deep 
understanding  of  human  nature,  it  is 
the  story  of  people  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  overcome  their  frailties  and 
unite  in  the  bond  of  common  friend- 
ship to  find  refuge  "Against  the 
Storm"  of  life. — Joan  Braun,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Third  Prize  .  .  . 

DISCOVERED— A  NEW  VOICE! 

I  want  to  tell  about  a  discovery  I 
made  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  while 
listening  to  Sammy  Kaye's  So  You 
Want  to  Lead  a  Band. 

You  see,  I  am  a  nurse  in  a  hospital, 
and  one  evening  I  was  busy  in  my 
ward,  my  mind  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  not  paying  any  particular 
attention  to  the  radio  which  was 
turned  on  by  one  of  the  patients'  bed- 
side. I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
melodious  voice  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  before.  It  was  singing  "Down 
"Where  the  Trade  Winds  Play."  I 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Does  Soap  Irritation  Rob 
You  of  a  ^p&tfr  $&& 


Thousands  of  women  find  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
mild  and  agreeable  to  a  sensitive  skin 


IT'S  a  red  letter  day  for  you  to  find  that 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  is  your  lucky 
way  in  skin  care. 

You  see,  when  your  skin  is  sensitive 
to  a  soap,  it's  likely  to  cause  unsightly 
complexion  flare-ups  that  drive  women 
wild.  In  fact,  one  woman  in  two  says 
some  soap  or  other  irritates  her  skin. 

So  cream  your  skin  with  the  mild, 
gentle  lather  of  Cashmere  Bouquet.  Thou- 
sands of  women  find  it  their  lucky  way 
to  a  "peaches  and  cream"  complexion. 

And  if  you're  a  "stepper  outer",  your 
swanky  gowns  and  sport  clothes  bare  a 
lot  of  you  to  the  world.  So,  as  you  bathe, 
cream  each  lovely  curve  of  your  body 
with  Cashmere  Bouquet's  exotic  lather. 
Look  like  "peaches  and  cream"  all 
over.  Be  charmingly  scented  with  the 
fragrance  men  love. 


WITH  THE  FRAGRANCE  MEN  LOVE 


WHEREVER 

GOOD  SOAP 

IS  SOLD,  AT 

THREE  CAKES 

FOR  25  CENTS 


■  All  her  life  she'd  been  taught  to  think 
that  everything — even  happiness — was  hers 
for  the  taking.  But  neither  her  money  nor 
her  beauty  could  make  him  love  her,  until — 


GUESS  everybody  knows  the  old 
saying  that  if  you  spare  the  rod  you 
spoil  the  child.  If  there's  any  wis- 
dom in  sayings,  then  I'm  sure  the  rod 
was  never  used  on  me,  because  I  was 
certainly  spoiled.  It  took  me  twen- 
ty-two years  of  living  to  discover 
something  that  most  people  manage 
to  pick  up  right  at  the  start.  As 
Daddy  said,  you've  got  to  work  if 
you  want  people  around  you  to  love 
you.  Most  people  know  that,  and 
accept  it,  but  I  had  to  learn  it  the 
hard  way — by  having  my  heart 
crumble  to  dust  for  a  time,  and 
knowing  the  warmth  of  desire  in  the 
face  of  Lee's  indifference  and  cold- 
ness. 

But  the  story  doesn't  start  there. 
I  think  it  starts  with  my  father.  His 
name  is  J.  K.  Chafee.  That  doesn't 
mean  much  to  you  unless  you're  in 
radio,  but  if  you  are,  you'll  know  that 
he's  what  they  call  a  big  shot — vice- 
president  in  charge  of  programs  for 
one  of  the  big  networks.  He  started 
in  radio  back  in  the  earphone  days, 
and  he's  gone  right  up  with  it.  In 
return  radio  has  made  him  rich  and 
influential. 

And  from  the  day  my  mother  died, 
when  I  was  eight  years  old,  his  one 
interest  outside  of  radio  has  been  me. 
"Carol,"  he  used  to  say,  "there's  only 
the  two  of  us.  We  haven't  a  single 
relative  in  the  world  that  I  know  of, 
so  we've  got  to  stick  together  through 
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■  I  couldn't  face  the  thought  of  New  York,  and 
couldn't  see  why  our  honeymoon  should  ever  end. 


everything  no  matter  what  happens." 
We  did  stick  together.  He  was  a 
swell  dad.  I  could  always  tell  him 
everything,  and  count  on  him  to 
listen  and  to  understand.  He  lav- 
ished attention  on  me  as  well  as 
money.  I  went  to  the  best  schools, 
never  wanted  for  anything.  Even 
boys  came  to  me  when  I  wanted 
them,  and  left  at  my  command  when 
I  tired  of  them. 

That  is,  they  did  until  Lee  Ferris 
came  along.  It  was  just  after  my 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  I'd  gone 
up  to  get  some  money  from  Daddy 
for  a  shopping  trip.  His  secretary 
said  he  was  busy  and  asked  me  to 
wait  for  a  minute.  While  I  waited 
Lee  came  out  of  Daddy's  office  and 
walked  through  the  room  I.  was  in. 
It  was  as  simple  as  that,  but  I  knew 
it  right  away.  The  way  he  walked — 
easy  and  graceful,  like  a  finely-bred 
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animal;  the  way  he  put  his  hat  on 
his  head — jauntily,  but  without  con- 
ceit; the  way  his  eyes  looked  at  me. 
Oh,  I  knew  it  right  away.  He  was 
the  man  for  me. 

I  asked  Daddy  about  him. 

"Why,  Lee  sings  baritone  in  the 
Granger  Quartet.  He  takes  care  of 
the  quartet's  business  details,  too. 
Why?"  His  fine  gray  eyes  looked  at 
me  quizzically. 

"Oh  nothing,"  I  said.  "But  Daddy, 
he's  a  very  handsome  man." 

"So  I'm  told,"  he  said  drily.  "Miss 
Bainbridge  says  half  the  girls  in  the 
office  would  give  an  arm  or  two  for 
a  date  with  Lee  Ferris." 

"Does  he  ever  go  out  with  any- 
one?" I  asked  anxiously. 

"Not  him.  I  don't  believe  the  boy 
ever  realizes  the  girls  are  interested 
in  him.    He's  a  nice  guy." 

Naturally  I  thought  all  I  had  to  do 


was  reach  out  and  take  Lee  Ferris 
just  as  I'd  always  taken  anything  I 
wanted.    So  I  started  right  in. 

The  first  part  was  easy.  I  had  him 
introduced  to  me  and  then  acciden- 
tally ran  into  him  four  or  five  times 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Each 
time  I  saw  him  I  knew  more  surely 
that  Lee  was  the  one.  Then  I  hap- 
pened to  go  to  his  broadcast  one 
night  and  later  I  happened  to  fall  in 
with  his  sponsor.  It  all  worked 
beautifully.  The  three  of  us — Lee, 
the  sponsor  and  I — left  the  studio 
together  and  went  across  the  street 
for  a  drink. 

Afterwards  Lee  took  me  home. 
He  had  a  little  roadster,  and  when 
he  stopped  in  front  of  our  apartment 
house  on  the  East  River,  I  told  him  to 
pull  up  a  little  to  where  we  could  see 
the  river. 

It   was    (Continued   on  page   62) 
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everything  no  matter  what  happens." 

We  did  stick  together.  He  was  a 
swell  dad.  I  could  always  tell  him 
everything,  and  count  on  him  to 
listen  and  to  understand.  He  lav- 
ished attention  on  me  as  well  as 
money.  I  went  to  the  best  schools, 
never  wanted  for  anything.  Even 
boys  came  to  me  when  I  wanted 
jnem,  and  left  at  my  command  when 
I  tired  of  them. 

That  is,  they  did  until  Lee  Ferris 
eame  along.  It  was  just  after  my 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  I'd  gone 
"P  to  get  some  money  from  Daddy 

.'  shopping  trip.  His  secretary 
said  he  was  busy  and  asked  me  to 
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animal;  the  way  he  put  his  hat  on 
his  head — jauntily,  but  without  con- 
ceit; the  way  his  eyes  looked  at  me. 
Oh,  I  knew  it  right  away.  He  was 
the  man  for  me. 

I  asked  Daddy  about  him. 
"Why,  Lee  sings  baritone  in  the 
Granger  Quartet.  He  takes  care  of 
the  quartet's  business  details,  too. 
Why?"  His  fine  gray  eyes  looked  at 
me  quizzically. 

"Oh  nothing,"  I  said.  "But  Daddy, 
he's  a  very  handsome  man." 

"So  I'm  told,"  he  said  drily.  "Miss 
Bainbridge  says  half  the  girls  in  the 
office  would  give  an  arm  or  two  for 
a  date  with  Lee  Ferris." 

"Does  he  ever  go  out  with  any- 
one?" I  asked  anxiously. 

"Not  him.  I  don't  believe  the  boy 
ever  realizes  the  girls  are  interested 
in  him.    He's  a  nice  guy." 

Naturally  I  thought  all  I  had  to  do 


was  reach  out  and  take  Lee  Ferris 
just  as  I'd  always  taken  anything  I 
wanted.    So  I  started  right  in. 

The  first  part  was  easy.  I  had  him 
introduced  to  me  and  then  accide?i- 
tally  ran  into  him  four  or  five  times 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Each 
time  I  saw  him  I  knew  more  surely 
that  Lee  was  the  one.  Then  I  hap- 
pened to  go  to  his  bz'oadcast  one 
night  and  later  I  happened  to  fall  in 
with  his  sponsor.  It  all  worked 
beautifully.  The  three  of  us — Lee, 
the  sponsor  and  I — left  the  studio 
together  and  went  across  the  street 
for  a  drink. 

Afterwards  Lee  took  me  home. 
He  had  a  little  roadster,  and  when 
he  stopped  in  front  of  our  apartment 
house  on  the  East  River,  I  told  him  to 
pull  up  a  little  to  where  we  could  see 
the  river. 
It   was    (Continued   on  page   62) 
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CURIOUS  the  way  Ellen  felt  as 
if  this  newspaper  paragraph, 
this  photograph  of  a  man's  face  was 
a  lifeline  thrown  out  to  her.  Strange 
how  it  had  come  to  her  attention 
now  when  she  had  such  desperate 
need  of  something  to  hold  to,  some- 
thing to  pull  her  out  of  the  wreckage 
her  life  had  become.  She  smiled 
then,  that  sad  little  smile  which  had 
come  to  hold  neither  lightness  nor 
gayety,  the  smile  which  came  only 
to  her  lips  now,  and  no  longer  to 
her  eyes. 

The  quiet  of  the  room  was  hyp- 
notic, holding  Ellen  as  though  she 
posed  for  a  sculptor,  her  face  in  pro- 
file to  the  window,  the  sun  flooding 
in,  lighting  the  clear,  soft  alabaster 
of  her  cheeks,  striking  pale  glints 
in  the  yellow  hair,  shadowing  the 
tender  curve  of  her  mouth  that  even 
in  repose  couldn't  help  its  warm  in- 
vitation. The  scraping  of  a  pencil 
across  the  roughness  of  a  tiny  draw- 
ing board  forced  her  mind  back  from 
its  timeless  dream  and  Ellen's  gaze 
on  the  newspaper  faltered.  She  had 
forgotten  Janey  was  in  the  room. 
The  child  got  up  and  came  over  to 
her,  her  warm  little  cheek  resting 
against  hers.  Ellen's  arm  reached  up 
and  went  around  her  daughter. 

Janey,  so  thoughtful  beyond  her 
handful  of  years,  so  quick  to  her 
mother's  moods,  so  aware  when 
things  were  going  well  and  when 
they  were  snarled  and  heartbreak 
threatened  again.  Even  Mark,  who 
had  come  after  Janey,  had  been  so 
protective  with  her  lately,  almost  as 
if  he  knew  he  was  the  man  of  the 
house,  little  boy  that  he  was,  the 
man  of  a  house  that  stood  in  fright- 
ened isolation,  ringed  by  unsympa- 
thetic, watching  eyes  waiting  to 
carry  back  to  quick  tongues  any 
movements  that  might  add  to  the 
ammunition  of  gossip. 

Oh  she  hadn't  been  fair  to  these 
two  youngsters  of  hers,  Ellen 
thought,  allowing  them  to  see  her 
desperation,  her  unhappiness.  It  was 
hard  enough  for  children  left  father- 
less, without  putting  her  new  bur- 
dens on  them  as  well.  Children 
shouldn't  be  brought  up  against  re- 
ality this  way.  They  should  live  in 
their  own  world,  their  own  laugh- 
ing, carefree  child's  world. 

'My    goodness,    Mummy,"    Janey 


■  Dr.  Loring's  eyes  were  wise  and  yet 
gentle,  for  all  the  determination  of 
his    chin,    the    sternness    of    his    mouth. 


said,  holding  on  to  her  in  that  new 
frightened  way.  "You've  been  read- 
ing that  paper  a  long  time.  And  you 
haven't  even  turned  the  page  once. 
It  must  be  a  very  good  story." 

"Yes,  darling,"  Ellen  agreed.  "It 
is  a  very  good  story.  Listen,  it's 
about  a  doctor,  a  very  fine  .  .  ." 

"Is  it  about  Peter?"  Janey  asked. 
"He's  a  doctor." 

"No  dear."  Ellen  tried  to  keep  her 
voice  casual.  The  children  must  con- 
tinue to  think  of  him  as  he  used  to 
be.  She  mustn't  let  her  own  heart- 
break color  their  memory  of  him. 
"No,  Janey,  this  is  about  another 
doctor.  It's  about  Dr.  Anthony  Lor- 


ing,  who  is  very  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished and  who  is  giving  up  his 
practice  to  devote  himself  to  bring- 
ing help  to  those  who  can't  afford 
doctors  and  hospitals." 

"But  that  sounds  like  Peter,  moth- 
er," Janey  said  and  her  voice  showed 
her  bewilderment.  "Peter's  been  do- 
ing that  at  the  Health  Center." 

"Yes,  darling,  but  it's  different 
now."  Ellen  found  herself  groping 
for  innocent  words  that  might  turn 
away  the  questions.  "Peter  has  re- 
signed from  the  Center,  for — for 
reasons  he  can't  explain  just  yet. 
And  now,"  she  forced  the  lightness 
to  her  voice,  "march  off  and  do  your 
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Now,  as  a  thrilling  novel,  read  the  full  story  of  this  pop- 
ular radio  serial.  For  exciting  listening,  tune  in  Young 
Widder  Brown  Monday  to  Friday  at  4:45  E.S.T.  on  NBC-Red. 


■  Some  women  know  both  the  ecstasy  of 
love  and  the  bitterness  of  hate.  Beautiful 
Ellen  Brown  gambled  that  second  romance 
would  bring  her  new  happiness  but  found  . . . 


■  Ellen  had  soft  hair,  eyes 
that  changed  from  blue  to 
gray  to  violet,  a  mouth 
that   was   a   tender   curve. 
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home  work,  young  lady.  And  if  you 
work  out  all  your  arithmetic  prob- 
lems, Hilda  will  give  you  some  of 
that  marvelous  chocolate  cake  she 
baked  this  morning." 

"Thank  God,"  she  prayed  silently, 
watching  Janey  slowly  walk  from 
the  room,  "I  have  two  healthy 
youngsters  to  eat  it."  For  now  she 
was  remembering  the  huge  cake 
with  only  one  slice  cut  out  of  it 
which  Hilda  had  just  put  away. 

There  had  been  only  one  guest  at 
Ellen's  little  tea  room  on  Elm  Street 
for  lunch  that  day,  a  stranger  just 
passing  through  Simpsonville  who 
didn't  know  the  town  was  boycot- 
ting it.  But  remembering  his  kind, 
middle-aged  face  Ellen  doubted  if 
it  would  have  made  any  difference 
if  he  had  known.  He  looked  like  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  know  gossip 
wasn't  always  true,  who  could  un- 
derstand how  life  has  a  way  of 
involving  human  beings.  Yes,  he 
would  sift  a  scandal,  a  man  like  that, 
sift  it  and  study  it  and  know  how 
little,  how  pitably  little  of  it  was 
true  and  how  much  of  it  was  false. 

She  sighed  as  she  picked  up  the 
paper  again. 

"I'm  sure  I  would  like  you,  Dr. 
Anthony  Loring,"  she  thought  as 
she  looked  at  his  eyes. 

They  were  such  thoughtful  eyes, 
far  seeing  and  wise  and  yet  gentle 
too  for  all  the  uncompromising  de- 
termination of  his  chin  and  mouth. 
Once  Ellen  would  have  thought  his 
mouth  stern,  even  unyielding.  But 
now  she  saw  only  the  strength  of  its 
firm  lines. 

Peter's  mouth  wasn't  like  that! 
Ellen's  heart  skipped  a  beat  remem- 
bering. Peter's  mouth,  which  she  had 
loved  so  much,  lending  itself  so 
easily  to  laughter  and  love,  then 
changing  just  as  easily  to  that  sulky, 
spoiled  mouth  of  a  child  when  he 
was  denied  anything  he  wanted, 
changing  so  terribly  in  these  last 
months.  She  had  always  thought  of 
it  as  easy  and  generous,  now  she 
knew  it  for  what  it  was,  weak  and 
undisciplined. 

But  she  mustn't  think  of  Peter, 
and  her  love  for  him,  but  of  the 
Health  Center  and  how  Peter  was 
destroying  it  just  as  surely  as  if  he 
were  tearing  down  the  building 
stone  by  stone.  And  it  was  unthink- 
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on  the  newspaper  faltered.  She  had 
forgotten  Janey  was  in  the  room. 
The  child  got  up  and  came  over  to 
her,  her  warm  little  cheek  resting 
against  hers.  Ellen's  arm  reached  up 
and  went  around  her  daughter. 

Janey,  so  thoughtful  beyond  her 
handful  of  years,  so  quick  to  her 
mother's  moods,  so  aware  when 
things  were  going  well  and  when 
they  were  snarled  and  heartbreak 
threatened  again.  Even  Mark,  who 
had  come  after  Janey,  had  been  so 
protective  with  her  lately,  almost  as 
if  he  knew  he  was  the  man  of  the 
house,  little  boy  that  he  was,  the 
man  of  a  house  that  stood  in  fright- 
ened isolation,  ringed  by  unsympa- 
thetie,  watching  eyes  waiting  to 
carry  back  to  quick  tongues  any 
movements  that  might  add  to  the 
ammunition  of  gossip. 

Oh  she  hadn't  been  fair  to  these 
two  youngsters  of  hers,  Ellen 
thought,  allowing  them  to  see  her 
desperation,  her  unhappiness.  It  was 
hard  enough  for  children  left  father- 
less, without  putting  her  new  bur- 
dens on  them  as  well.  Children 
shouldn't  be  brought  up  against  re- 
ality this  way.  They  should  live  in 
their  own  world,  their  own  laugh- 
ins,  carefree  child's  world. 

"My    goodness.    Mummy,"    Janey 
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■  Dr.  Loring's  eyes  were  wise  and  yet 
gentle,  for  all  the  determination  of 
his    chin,    the    sternness    of    his    mouth. 


said,  holding  on  to  her  in  that  new 
frightened  way.  "You've  been  read- 
ing that  paper  a  long  time.  And  you 
haven't  even  turned  the  page  once. 
It  must  be  a  very  good  story." 

"Yes,  darling,"  Ellen  agreed.  "It 
is  a  very  good  story.  Listen,  it's 
about  a  doctor,  a  very  fine  .  .  ." 

"Is  it  about  Peter?"  Janey  asked. 
"He's  a  doctor." 

"No  dear."  Ellen  tried  to  keep  her 
voice  casual.  The  children  must  con- 
tinue to  think  of  him  as  he  used  to 
be.  She  mustn't  let  her  own  heart- 
break color  their  memory  of  him. 
"No,  Janey,  this  is  about  another 
doctor.  It's  about  Dr.  Anthony  Lor- 
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ing,  who  is  very  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished and  who  is  giving  up  his 
practice  to  devote  himself  to  bring- 
ing help  to  those  who  can't  afford 
doctors  and  hospitals." 

"But  that  sounds  like  Peter,  moth- 
er," Janey  said  and  her  voice  showed 
her  bewilderment.  "Peter's  been  do- 
ing that  at  the  Health  Center." 

"Yes,  darling,  but  it's  different 
now."  Ellen  found  herself  groping 
for  innocent  words  that  might  turn 
away  the  questions.  "Peter  has  re- 
signed from  the  Center,  for — i°r 
reasons  he  can't  explain  just  yet. 
And  now,"  she  forced  the  lightness 
to  her  voice,  "march  off  and  do  your 
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■  Ellen  had  soft  hair,  eyes       jj 
that  changed  from  blue  to 
gray  to   violet,    a    mouth 
tnat  was   a  tender   curve. 


■  Some  women  know  both  the  ecstasy  of 
-  ana  the  bitterness  of  hate.  BeaUtifu, 
E«en  Brown  gambled  that  second  romance 
would  bring  her  new  happiness  but  found... 


home  work,  young  lady.  And  if  you 
work  ou  all  your  arithmetic  prob- 
ers, Hilda  will  give  you  some  of 
that  marvelous  chocolate  cake  she 
baked  this  morning." 

"Thank  God,"  she  prayed  silently, 
watching  Janey  slowly  walk  from 
the  room,  "I  have  two  healthy 
youngsters  to  eat  it."  For  now  she 
was  remembering  the  huge  cake 
with  only  one  slice  cut  out  of  it 
which  Hilda  had  just  put  away. 

There  had  been  only  one  guest  at 
Men's  httle  tea  room  on  Elm  Street 
for  lunch  that  day,  a  stranger  just 
passing  through  Simpsonville  who 
didn't  know  the  town  was  boycot- 
ting it.  But  remembering  his  kind 
middle-aged  face  Ellen  doubted  if 
it  would  have  made  any  difference 
if  he  had  known.  He  looked  like  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  know  gossip 
wasn't  always  true,  who  could  un- 
derstand how  life  has  a  way  of 
involving  human  beings.  Yes,  he 
would  sift  a  scandal,  a  man  like  that, 
sift  it  and  study  it  and  know  how 
little,  how  pitably  little  of  it  was 
true  and  how  much  of  it  was  false. 
She  sighed  as  she  picked  up  the 
paper  again. 

"I'm  sure  I  would  like  you,  Dr. 
Anthony  Loring,"  she  thought  as 
she  looked  at  his  eyes. 

They  were  such  thoughtful  eyes, 
far  seeing  and  wise  and  yet  gentle 
too  for  all  the  uncompromising  de- 
termination of  his  chin  and  mouth. 
Once  Ellen  would  have  thought  his 
mouth  stern,  even  unyielding.  But 
now  she  saw  only  the  strength  of  its 
firm  lines. 

Peter's  mouth  wasn't  like  that! 
Ellen's  heart  skipped  a  beat  remem- 
bering. Peter's  mouth,  which  she  had 
loved  so  much,  lending  itself  so 
easily  to  laughter  and  love,  then 
changing  just  as  easily  to  that  sulky, 
spoiled  mouth  of  a  child  when  he 
was  denied  anything  he  wanted, 
changing  so  terribly  in  these  last 
months.  She  had  always  thought  of 
it  as  easy  and  generous,  now  she 
knew  it  for  what  it  was,  weak  and 
undisciplined. 

But  she  mustn't  think  of  Peter, 
and  her  love  for  him,  but  of  the 
Health  Center  and  how  Peter  was 
destroying  it  just  as  surely  as  if  he 
were  tearing  down  the  building 
stone  by  stone.  And  it  was  unthink- 


able  that  Peter  should  do  that. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Health 
Center  had  come  to  her  with  the 
news  of  Peter's  decision.  She  had 
listened  appalled,  her  mind  going 
back  to  the  beginning,  back  to  the 
days  when  Peter  had  t  started  the 
Center  and  had  fought  almost  the 
whole  town  to  keep  it  going.  There 
had  been  so  many  selfish  interests 
working  against  them  in  those  days, 
but  one  by  one  Peter  had  conquered 
all  of  them,  with  Ellen  in  back  of 
him. 

THAT  was  how  the  love  that  had 
been  there  between  them  had 
grown,  doing  the  work  that  meant 
so  much  to  both  of  them,  making  it 
possible  for  the  people  who  lived  up 
in  the  Smoky  Ridge  section  to  get 
medical  attention.  First  there  had 
been  that  makeshift  office  and  then, 
oh  so  slowly,  the  influential  men  of 
the  town  had  become  interested, 
even  the  ones  who  had  been  so  much 
against  them  at  first. 

It  had  been  so  exciting  then  see- 
ing their  goal  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  clinic  first  and  then  the 
hospital  itself!  And  what  a  red  letter 
day  it  had  been  when  they  had  been 
able  to  afford  a  head  nurse  and  they 
had  sent  for  Martha  Todd  who  had 
been  Peter's  office  nurse  in  New 
York,  homely,  capable  Martha  who 
had  come  to  be  Ellen's  friend  and 
who  had  stood  by  her  so  staunchly. 

So  the  Health  Center  had  grown 
until  it  was  spoken  of  with  respect 
all  over  the  country;  and  now  it  was 
being  threatened  by  Peter  himself, 
threatened  just  as  their  love  had 
been  threatened  and  at  last  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Center,  born  of  Peter's  dreams 
and  ideals,  the  Center  which  would 
never  have  come  into  existence 
without  Peter  there  at  the  head  of 
it.  And  now  Peter  was  deserting  it, 
leaving  it  as  an  unscrupulous  cap- 
tain would  leave  a  foundering  ship. 
And  it  would  sink,  go  down  with  all 
their  hopes,  and  the  hopes  of  those 
patients  who  were  getting  well,  and 
their  dreams  of  new  health.  Un- 
less .  .  . 

Suddenly  Ellen  reached  her  de- 
cision. Her  own  dreams,  her  own 
ideals  had  gone  into  that  Center  too. 
It  was  a  symbol  of  too  many  beauti- 
ful desires  to  let  one  man's  weak- 
ness wreck  it.  Somehow  she  would 
save  it,  somewhere  there  must  be 
another  doctor  with  the  vision  and 
ideals  Peter  once  seemed  to  have, 
a  man  stronger  than  Peter  who 
would  not  waver  when  things  went 
wrong. 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  reached 
for  the  notepaper  tucked  in  a  com- 
partment   of    the    desk.    She    knew 
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now  what  she  was  going  to  do, 
quickly  before  her  fright  stopped 
her.  A  letter  to  Loring,  successful, 
famous,  about  to  give  up  his  fash- 
ionable practice,  a  letter  to  him  ask- 
ing his  advice.  Surely  he  would  read 
what  she  wrote,  would  have  some- 
thing to  reply,  some  word  of  help, 
even  if  the  letter  did  come  from  a 
little  town,  from  an  unknown  wo- 
man who  had  nevertheless  the  cour- 
age to  do  what  she  thought  was 
right. 

Yet,  as  she  wrote,  she  had  to  force 
back  a  hundred  doubts  that  began  to 
flood  her  thoughts.  It  was  almost 
like  going  up  to  a  perfect  stranger 
on  the  street  to  tell  him  a  personal 
secret.  It  was  foolish,  dangerous,  but 
the  pen  did  not  stop  its  swift  travel 
across  the  paper.  Once  she  had 
started  the  words  flowed  after  each 
other,  as  though  in  flight. 

Peter  would  hate  her  for  writing 
this  letter.  She  must  be  careful  to  let 


Loring  see  the  problem  as  it  was  but 
not  to  criticize  Peter.  She  must  never 
let  anyone  who  didn't  understand 
know  what  had  happened  to  Peter. 
When  a  man  was  as  weak  as  Peter, 
love  had  such  an  easy  way  of  turn- 
ing to  hate.  He  would  hate  her  be- 
cause she  was  doing  this  without 
asking  him,  writing  a  stranger  to 
suggest  a  new  head  for  the  Center. 
But  better  that  hatred,  Ellen  de- 
cided, trying  to  still  the  turmoil  in 
her  heart  .  .  .  better,  much  better, 
that  he  hate  her  than  love  her  the 
way  he  did  now,  selfishly  trying  to 
hold  on  to  her  even  when  he  had  no 
right  to  her  love.  For  there  was 
Joyce  standing  between  them,  Joyce 
once  brilliant  and  gay,  the  eternal 
spoiled  darling,  now  broken  in  mind 
and  body  .  .  .  Joyce,  who  was  Peter's 
wife  and  who  needed  him  so  des- 
perately. 

She  read  the  letter  she  had  writ- 
ten and  then  she  signed  it  and  the 
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■  Now  the  words  were  not  stinging, 
they  were  being  hurled  at  her  in 
anger,    like   so   many  heavy  stones. 


trembling  of  her  hand  did  not  show 
in  the  signature.  She  addressed  the 
envelope,  writing  "Dr.  Anthony 
Loring"  with  a  firmness  that  had 
come  to  her  suddenly,  as  though 
the   very   name   had   the   power   to 

►  lend  her  strength.  She  sealed  the 
envelope  knowing  that  all  her  own 
hopes  of  happiness  were  being  en- 
closed in  that  letter.  A  few  square 
inches  of  white  paper,  carrying  a 
name  and  a  single  stamp  going  to  a 
man  she  had  never  met.  Were  en- 
tire lives  suspended  so  haphazardly, 
Ellen  thought?  Held  dangling  for  a 
stranger's  decision? 

Quickly,  she  went  down  to  the 
post  office  to  mail  it.  And  as  she 
walked  home  afterwards  she  felt 
as  if  eyes  were  watching  her  from 
every  window  she  passed.  She  saw 
the  aspidistra  plant  in  Maria  Haw- 
kins' parlor  window  move  a  little. 
And  in  front  of  the  hardware  store 
Mrs.  Hammond  and  Geraldine  Fiske 


stood  apart  waiting  for  her  to  pass, 
failing  to  respond  to  her  greeting 
and  her  smile. 

It  was  as  if  the  entire  feminine 
population  were  seeing  Ellen  for 
the  first  time,  seeing  the  soft,  pale 
yellow  hair,  her  eyes  that  changed 
from  blue  to  grey  and  from  grey  to 
violet  under  her  changing  moods, 
her  mouth,  the  slim  lines  of  her 
small  figure  that  were  such  torture 
to  the  plain  ladies  of  Simpsonville. 
Now  looking  back  Ellen  saw  how 
unthinking  gossip  was.  Most  wo- 
men liked  to  talk  about  their 
friends,  but  it  took  a  frustrated,  un- 
happy woman  like  Maria  Hawkins 
to  be  really  vicious.  Probably  with- 
out Maria  urging  them  on  the  wo- 
men of  the  town  would  never  have 
imposed  that  cruel  boycott  on 
Ellen's  tea  room. 

Maria  knew  what  the  boycott 
would  mean  to  Ellen.  She  wouldn't 
be  able   to   hold   out   much   longer 
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against  it  and  then  what  would  she 
do,  which  way  could  she  turn? 
Even  if  Maria  hated  her  so  much, 
couldn't  she  think  of  Janey  and 
Mark  and  see  what  losing  the  tea 
room  would  mean  to  those  helpless 
children? 

What  ugliness,  Ellen  thought, 
drinking  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
quiet  little  town,  there  could  be  hid- 
den under  beauty!  She  had  been 
born  and  brought  up  here.  She 
loved  it  so  much,  every  twisting 
turn  of  its  roads,  every  dear  fa- 
miliar house,  every  garden  flower- 
ing now  in  springtime  color.  She 
knew  it  so  well,  knew  the  roads  that 
led  down  to  the  river,  the  ones  that 
led  up  to  Smokey  Ridge.  How  often 
she  had  driven  up  those  roads  with 
Peter  when  he  had  needed  her  help 
in  desperate  illnesses.  She  had  even 
helped  him  bring  babies  into  the 
world  up  there  in  that  wild,  desolate 
hill  country. 

Her  heart  turned  over  as  she 
heard  an  automobile  horn  honking 
behind  her.  Could  it  be  Peter? 
Would  he  dare  be  coming  after  her 
here  in  plain  sight  of  everyone? 
But  when  she  turned  she  saw  it 
was  only  her  oldest  friend,  Uncle 
Josh,  grinning  at  her  like  a  bad 
boy  who  had  just  been  caught 
stealing  jam. 

"Your  car  awaits  you,  Madame," 
he  said  jumping  out  of  the  familiar 
old  battered  jalopy  and  opening  the 
door  with  an  exaggerated  flourish. 

"You're  a  dear,"  Ellen  patted  his 
old  cheek  gratefully.  "You've  al- 
ways got  a  little  joke  about  every- 
thing." 

"Lovely  afternoon,  ain't  it,  Ellie?" 
he  said  as  he  climbed  into  the  seat 
beside  her.  "Look  at  them  lilacs. 
Didn't  expect  them  out  so  soon. 
Guess  I'll  have  to  give  my  bushes  a 
pruning  one  of  these  days.  What 
about  yours,  Ellie?  Couldn't  I  fix 
them  up  a  bit  too?  I  like  to  get  out 
in  gardens  these  first  warm  days. 
Y'know  the  poets  say  spring  is  for 
the  youngsters.  But  they're  wrong, 
Ellie  gal.  Spring  is  fer  the  old  fel- 
lers, like  m'self.  Takes  the  starch 
out  of  our  bones,  makes  us  feel  like 
yearlings  again." 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  she 
wasn't  listening,  that  her  thoughts 
were  slipping  back  again,  back  into 
the  morass  of  hopelessness  and  de- 
spair from  which  she  could  never 
quite  free  them. 

"Just  leave  it  to  time,  Ellie,"  he 
said  gently  patting  her  hand. 
"Time's  the  greatest  healer  of  them 
all.  And  stop  blaming  yourself, 
child.  You  aren't  to  blame  for  any- 
thing, unless  it's  being  too  pretty. 
And  you  can't  blame  yourself  for 
that,  can  you?  Anymore  than  you 
can  blame   (Continued  on  page  81) 
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able  that  Peter  should  do  that. 
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now  what  she  was  going  to  do, 
quickly  before  her  fright  stopped 
her.  A  letter  to  Loring,  successful, 
famous,  about  to  give  up  his  fash- 
Ionable  pi  actice,  a  letter  to  him  ask- 
on  his  advice,  Surely  he  would  read 
what  she  wrote,  would  have  some- 
thing to  reply,  some  word  of  help, 
even  if  the  lettei  did  come  from  a 
little  town,  from  an  unknown  wo- 
man v.  ho  had  nevei  theless  the  cour- 
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Loring  see  the  problem  as  it  was  but 
not  to  criticize  Peter.  She  must  never 
let  anyone  who  didn't  understand 
know  what  had  happened  to  Peter. 
When  a  man  was  as  weak  as  Peter, 
love  had  such  an  easy  way  of  turn- 
ing to  hate.  He  would  hate  her  be- 
cause she  was  doing  this  without 
asking  him,  writing  a  stranger  to 
suggest  a  new  head  for  the  Center. 
But  better  that  hatred,  Ellen  de- 
cided, trying  to  still  the  turmoil  in 
her  heart  .  .  .  better,  much  better, 
that  he  hate  her  than  love  her  the 
way  he  did  now,  selfishly  trying  to 
hold  on  to  her  even  when  he  had  no 
right  to  her  love.  For  there  was 
Joyce  standing  between  them,  Joyce 
once  brilliant  and  gay,  the  eternal 
spoiled  darling,  now  broken  in  mm 
and  body  . . .  Joyce,  who  was  Peter 
wife  and  who  needed  him  so  des- 
perately. . 
She  read  the  letter  she  had  wru- 
ten  and  then  she  signed  it  and 
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■  Now  the  words  were  not  stinging, 
they  were  being  hurled  ot  her  in 
anger,   like  so  many  heavy  stones. 


trembling  of  her  hand  did  not  show 
in  the  signature.  She  addressed  the 
envelope,  writing  "Dr.  Anthony 
Loring"  with  a  firmness  that  had 
come  to  her  suddenly,  as  though 
the  very  name  had  the  power  to 
lend  her  strength.  She  sealed  the 
envelope  knowing  that  all  her  own 
hopes  of  happiness  were  being  en- 
closed in  that  letter.  A  few  square 
inches  of  white  paper,  carrying  a 
name  and  a  single  stamp  going  to  a 
man  she  had  never  met.  Were  en- 
hre  lives  suspended  so  haphazardly, 
Ellen  thought?  Held  dangling  for  a 
stranger's  decision? 

Quickly,  she  went  down  to  the 
Post  office  to  mail  it.  And  as  she 
walked  home  afterwards  she  felt 
ds  if  eyes  were  watching  her  from 
^"ery  window  she  passed.  She  saw 
'ne  aspidistra  plant  in  Maria  Haw- 
™s  parlor  window  move  a  little, 
•jyid  m  fron,  of  the  hardwal.e  store 
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stood  apart  waiting  for  her  to  pass, 
failing  to  respond  to  her  greeting 
and  her  smile. 

It  was  as  if  the  entire  feminine 
population  were  seeing  Ellen  for 
the  first  time,  seeing  the  soft,  pale 
yellow  hair,  her  eyes  that  changed 
from  blue  to  grey  and  from  grey  to 
violet  under  her  changing  moods, 
her  mouth,  the  slim  lines  of  hei 
small  figure  that  were  such  torture 
to  the  plain  ladies  of  Simpsonville. 
Now  looking  back  Ellen  saw  how 
unthinking  gossip  was.  Most  wo- 
men liked  to  talk  about  their 
friends,  but  it  took  a  frustrated,  un- 
happy woman  like  Maria  Hawkins 
to  be  really  vicious.  Probably  with- 
out Maria 'urging  them  on  the  wo- 
men of  the  town  would  never  have 
imposed  that  cruel  boycott  on 
Ellen's  tea  room. 

Maria  knew  what  the  boycol 
would  mean  to  Ellen.  She  wouldn  I 
be  able   to  hold   out   much   longer 


do    „k   K,nd  thon  wha«  "»"lrf  she 

Ever,    Vm     ?"»     0OUld     sl»'     '"■»" 

eouWn .    she    ,h,nk    of    J.mey    and 
Mark  and  see  what  losing  the  tea 

cnTldreT W  mea"  '°  "WS"  h-lp'-~ 
What  ugUness,  Ellen  thought 
drinking  ,„  th(.  loveliness  of  Un- 
quiet little  town,  there  could  bo  hid- 
den under  beauty'  She  had  been 
°or"   and  brought   up   lure      She 

oved    it   so   much,    every    twisting 
turn   of  its   roads,   every   dear    fa- 
miliar house.  ,v,n   garden  B 
ing  now  In  springtime  color      She 
knew  it  so  well,  knew  the  roads  that 

ed  down  to  the  river,  the  ones  thai 
led  up  lo  Smokey  Ridge  How  often 
she  had  driven  up  those  roads  with 
Peter  when  he  had  needed  hei  help 
in  desperate  illnesses  She  bad  even 
helped  him  bring  babies  Into  the 
world  up  there  m  that  wild,  d« 
hill  country 

Her  heart  turned  ovi  ,  u  she 
heard  an  automobile  horn  honking 
behind  her.  Could  it  be 
Would  he  dare  be  coming  aftei  hei 
here  in  plain  sight  of  everyone? 
But  when  she  turned  she  saw  II 
was  only  her  oldest  friend,  Uncle 
Josh,  grinning  at  hei  like  .,  bad 
boy  who  had  )ust  been  caught 
stealing  jam. 

"Your  cat  awaits  you.   Madame. 

he  said  jumping  out  ,,t  the  familial 

old  battered  jalopy  and  opening  the 

door  with  an  exaggerated  flourish 

e  i  deal     Ellen  patted  his 

ild  cheel    gratefully      "You'vi 

ways  got  a  little  joke  about   nviv 

thing." 

'Lovely  afternoon,  ain't  it,  BDJ 

he  said  as  he  climbed  into  the 

ii.    her     -i.ook   al   them 

Didn't    expect    thi 

GueSS  I'll  have  to  give  in\  l.u  ihe  B 
pruning  one  of  these  days  Wb.,1 
about  yours.  Elbe "  Conldn  t  I  li\ 
them  up  a  bit  too''  I  like  to  i:et  out 
in  gardens  these  first  ■ 
Y'know  the 

the  youngsleis    Bui  they're  wi 
Elite  gal      Spt  the  Old  fel- 

lers,   tike    in  '.neh 

out  of  our  bones,  makes  us  feel  like 

yearlings  again  " 
Suddenly    he    I 

nng.   that   her   thoughts 
lipping  hack  again,  back  into 
the  morass  of  hope] 
spair   from   which   she  could    never 
tree  them 
'JUSt    leave    it    tO    'one,    Ellle,  '    be 
ently      patting      her 
"Time's  He  f  I  ie  hi 

all.     And     stop     blaming     you: 
child.  You  aren't  to  blame  for  any- 
thing,   unless   it's   being    loo   pretty 
And   you  can't   blame   yourself    for 
that,  can   you?   Anymoi, 
can  blame  (Connnued  on  po«. 
li 


of 


ftfitfltf* 


■  Clay  startled  her  with  the  intensity  of 
his  radio  acting,  making  her  forget  that 
this  was  not  real,  that  he  could  not  love 
her — that  he  was  a  man  already  married! 


I  HAD  long  adored  the  radio  voice 
of  Clay  Mori  an,  with  whom  I  was 
to  co-star.  I  had  seen  pictures  of 
him.  I  was  sure  we'd  get  on  well. 
A  girl  couldn't  help  trying  to  please 
a  man  that  good  looking.  Not  that 
he  would  truly  be  so  exciting.  Who 
wanted  him  to  be?  He  was  married 
and  I  was  in  love  with  my  work. 

I  think  I  first  decided  to  be  an 
actress  because  I  wasn't  pretty  and 
thought  that  if  I  couldn't  have 
beauty  I  could  make  up  for  it  by 
being  famous.  Then,  as  I  began  to 
grow  up  and  my  slim  hips  and  trim 
ankles  and  wavy,  ash  blonde  hair 
lent  an  air  of  appeal  to  me  that  had 
been  lost  before  with  my  pig  tails 
and  braces  to  keep  my  teeth 
straight,"  I  no  longer  had  that  rea- 
son for  being  an  actress.  But  my 
passion  for  acting  was  too  much  of 
a  part  of  me  then. 

After  my  graduation  from  a  dra- 
matic school,  I  haunted  every  radio 
station  in  my  city.  Eventually  my 
persistence  brought  me  a  few  small 
parts;  then  the  director  of  a  new 
and  big  day-time  program  hap- 
pened to  hear  me  and  sent  for  me 
to  audition  for  the  starring  role. 
Miraculously,  after  everyone  else 
had  tried  out,  the  job  was  mine. 

I  was  deliriously  happy.   It  was  a 
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wonderful  new  program.  I  liked  the 
character  I  was  to  portray,  I  liked 
the  director  and  the  studio  in  which 
we  were  to  broadcast.  And,  as  I 
said,  I  was  to  co-star  with  Clay 
Morlan,  already  a  famous  star. 

Then  I  went  to  rehearsal.  Clay 
Morlan  was  at  the  mike  when  I 
was  ushered  in.  And  we  were  in- 
troduced. And  he  smiled.  It  was 
not  the  smile  I  had  seen  in  pictures 
of  him.  It  was  as  if  he  smiled  gay, 
championing  assurance  to  a  homely 
little  girl  with  a  tear-stained  face, 
who  was  still  somewhere  in  my 
heart.  That  moment  I  was  almost 
in  panic,  crying  out  inwardly  not 
to  start  this  thing  so  that  it  could 
not  end  in  failure.  Of  course,  he 
couldn't  know.  It  was  just  a  feel- 
ing of  my  own.  I  told  myself  so  at 
once.  And  then  I  noticed  all  the 
cast  was  in  the  studio  and  I  won- 
dered why  I  had  at  first  seen  only 
him. 

It  lasted  a  century,  that  rehearsal. 
Our  director  was  artistic,  nervous, 
impatient.  To  him  I  was  not  a  per- 
son at  all,  but  part  of  a  program, 
a  new  part  not  yet  perfectly  ad- 
justed. He  was  worried  about  me. 
But  little  by  little,  I  found  Clay 
Morlan  was  leading  me  past  and 
around  his  fault  finding,   as   if  we 


were  dancing  together  past  people 
who  got  in  the  way,  and  mike 
fright  didn't  get  me  until  I  was 
alone  that  evening.  It  did  then.  I 
had  to  keep  it  at  bay  by  studying 
the  script  with  all  my  might,  not 
giving  myself  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing else. 

It  was  funny — about  Clay  Mojl- 
lan  and  me.  Almost  from  the  first, 
I  had  the  feeling  that  the  lines  we 
had  been  hired  to  speak  had  been 
written  especially  for  us.  Or  else 
it  was  Clay,  reading  the  lines,  who 
made  it  seem  that  way.  Sometimes 
he  startled  me,  with  his  intensity, 
and  I  had  to  grope  hastily  for  my 
own  lines,  almost  forgetting  for  the 
flash  of  a  second  that  they  were 
lines,  that  this  was  not  real,  that  I 
was  not  a  woman  whom  he  loved 
with  madness. 

He  was  so  convincing  that  some- 
times women  in  the  cast  would 
glance  searchingly  at  me,  and  then 
at  him.  And  one  day  I  heard  one 
of  the  men  say  to  another: 

"Well — Clay's  always  best  at  this 
sort  of  thing,  portraying  a  man  so 
much  in  love." 

So  they,  too,  not  only  I,  were  feel- 
ing sometimes  that  he  was  being  his 
real  self,  not  acting.  And  it  was 
his  real  personality,  then,  feelings 
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■  His  arms  closed  around  me.  In  the 
half-dusk  his  lips  found  mine.  A 
torment  had  ended.    Now  we  knew. 


which  could  be  his  own,  that 
startled  me,  made  my  lip  quiver, 
and  my  heart  throb  high  against  my 
throat.  That  was  not  as  it  should 
be,  I'd  keep  saying  to  myself.  I'd 
been  in  plays  before.  It  wasn't  as 
if  I  hadn't.  And  there  had  been 
good  looking  boys  who  played  op- 
posite me,  better  looking,  some  of 
them,  than  Clay  Mori  an  was,  and 
not  married,  either,  as  he  was.  Yet 
never  before  had  I  mistaken  a  play 
or  a  line  for  a  reality  to  start  and 
tremble  at,  or  to  set  warmth  flam- 
ing in  my  cheeks.  I  had  felt  real 
tears  in  my  eyes  when  he  read  from 
his  script: 

DARLING,  try  to  understand 
what  I'm  saying  to  you.  Try 
to  want  to  believe  me.  You  could, 
if  you'd  let  yourself  believe. 

"Tomorrow  will  be  ours — alone 
together,"  he  read  on,  with  the 
depth  and  earnestness  that  I  could 
feel  electrify  all  the  cast  as  well  as 
me.  "I've  pretended  love  and  know 
the  difference.  This  time  it  is  love. 
I  never  have  loved  any  girl  but 
you." 

And  again  I  had  to  grope  hur- 
riedly for  my  lines,  and  tell  myself 
all  the  way  home  that  if  I  were  any 
kind  of  actress,  my  heart  would  not 
be  torn  so.  I  was  disgusted  with 
myself.  I  called  myself  absurd,  to 
be  moved  by  this  man  whom  I 
scarcely  knew.  Once  on  a  rainy 
day  he  had  taken  me  home  in  his 
car.  Once,  when  I'd  been  too  wor- 
ried to  have  lunch,  and  my  head 
ached,  he  had  sent  out  for  tea  and 
sandwiches  for  me.  That,  and 
kindly  technical  suggestions,  were 
the  extent  of  any  interest  he  had 
shown. 

Angrily  I  reminded  myself  that, 
the  only  other  time  we  had  been 
alone  together,  when  he  could  have 
shown  personal  feelings  if  he  chose, 
in  look  or  tone  or  words,  he  had 
stood  as  far  from  me  as  the  width 
of  the  elevator  permitted.  He  never 
had  been  more  cool  and  withdrawn. 
He  had  not  even  smiled  the  most 
casual  of  smiles.  And  all  he  had 
said  had  been  something  about  the 
war  in  China,  as  if  he  were  pur- 
posely thinking  of  the  farthest- 
away  place  that  he  could  find  to 
think  of. 

For  days  and  days,  for  weeks,  I 
kept  on  telling  myself  things  like 
these.  It  did  no  good.  By  then  I 
had  to  read  myself  to  sleep  at  night, 
or  I'd  be  putting  off  sleep  in  order 
to  think  about  him,  to  remember 
how  he  had  looked,  how  he  had 
spoken,  that  morning,  that  after- 
noon. And  there  were  times  I'd 
wake  and  have  to  snap  on  my  light, 
to  drive  away  a  sense  that  he  was 
there,  was  only  as  far  away  as  he 
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had  been  when  we  were  in  that 
elevator  together.  It  was  a  state 
of  mind  that  simply  could  not  go 
on.  I'd  have  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
somehow. 

Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  talk  to  him, 
get  to  know  him  as  a  friend,  it 
would  break  this  spell,  this  crazy, 
mad  feeling  I  had.  I  was  no  girl 
to  be  falling  in  love  with  any  one's 
husband!  Why  would  I?  There 
were  men  enough  in  the  world.  But 
a  wish  to  talk  with  him  was  so 
natural.  And  I  was  making  some- 
thing else  of  it,  by  suppressing  it. 
So  I  decided  the  way  to  set  myself 
right,  was  to  be  friendly  with  him, 
reasonably,  sensibly.  And  I  would. 
Beginning  the  very  next  day. 

And  so  I  plunged  into  the  most 
mistaken  course  I  could  have 
chosen.  The  very  next  afternoon  I 
managed  that  we  would  leave  the 
elevator  together,   so  we'd  have  to 


talk  on  the  way  to  the  street  door. 
And  that  would  be  a  beginning.  I 
could  make  one  conversation  lead 
to  another.  I  knew  I  could.  I 
could.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say, 
as  we  walked  toward  the  door.  But 
that  didn't  matter.  I  said  the  first, 
thing  I  thought  of.  I  made  him 
look  at  me,  and  then  I  smiled,  and 
said,   falling  into   step: 

"I  liked  today's  scenes.  Did  you, 
Mr.  Morian?" 

First  he  looked  surprised,  sur- 
prised and  resistive.  Then  his  eyes 
flashed  to  meet  my  eyes,  and  his 
step  slowed,  and  he  answered: 

"Yes.  Yes  they  were  unusually 
good,"  he  agreed.  He  was  speaking 
carefully,  the  way  I'd  speak  if  I 
were  making  words  last  as  long  as 
possible.  But,  even  so,  we  were  then 
at  the  door.  He  stopped  and  looked 
out  through  the  glass,  not  offering 
to  open  the  door,  as  if  he  assumed 


I'd  stop,  too,  if  he  did.  He  glanced 
along  the  street,  and  up  at  the  sky, 
and  said  with  an  entrancing, 
twisted  smile: 

"Suppose  I  told  you  I  keep  my 
car  out  there,  in  hope  there'll  be 
another  rainy  day  and  I  can  take 
you  home  again?  What  would  you 
say?" 

And  then  we  were  out  on  the 
street  and  he  was  saying — 

"It's  clear  now,  but  I  think  I'd 
better  drive  you  home  anyway,  just 
to  make  sure."  He  said  it  so  casu- 
ally and  with  such  a  gay  smile  that 
I  couldn't  very  well  frown  at  him 
and  refuse. 

It  was  not  like  the  day  when  there 
actually  had  been  rain.  We  had  talked 
easily  that  day.  Today  we  knew 
he  should  not  be  taking  me  riding, 
though  I  had  accepted  his  invita- 
tion. And  he  did  most  of  the  talking. 

There  were  remnants  of  a  snow- 


fall in  the  streets.  When  I  got  home 
my  mother  said  it  had  been  kind  of 
him  to  bring  me,  but  her  lips  tight- 
ened a  little  when  I  told  her  who  he 
was.  I  decided  not  to  worry  her 
by  letting  him  bring  me  home  again. 
I  could  have  him  leave  me  some- 
where else,  at  a  friend's  house. 

But  Clay  had  a  second  thought, 
too.  After  that  day  he  invited  me 
to  ride  only  when  it  was  really  bad 
walking.  It  was  winter,  though, 
with  plenty  of  bad  walking,  and  it 
became  an  unspoken  agreement 
between  us  that  on  bad  days  he 
would  take  me  home. 

One  day  he  suddenly  suggested, 
"Maybe  we'd  have  time  to  drive 
through  a  corner  of  the  park.  What 
time  must  you  be  home?" 

Wind  with  snow  flurries  in  it  was 
tearing  through  the  park.  Dry, 
frosty  branches  crackled  and  tossed 
beneath  it.  The  drive  was  broken 
up  into  patches  of  rough  ice. 

"At — dinnertime,"   I   said. 

There  had  come  to  be  these  days 
when  I  rode  with  him,  and  no  other 
days  at  all.  The  gaps  between,  that 
some  people  called  days,  were  mere 
punctuation,  periods,  dashes,  spaces. 
I  let  him  drive  into  the  wind  and 
cold  of  the  park.  It  would  mean 
another  half  hour  with  him. 

BUT  it  was  not  at  all  like  driving 
on  the  main  road.  In  the  park 
we  were  too  alone.  I  was  too  aware 
of  him,  of  the  throb  of  his  voice, 
and  his  glance,  and  his  nearness. 
There  was  a  strange  tension 
between  us,  as  if  we  were  in  flight 
together.  And  in  a  voice  that  said, 
"I  love  you — love  you — love  you," 
I  made  myself  say  instead,  because 
this  couldn't — just  couldn't — go  on: 

"Let's — let's  drive  out  and  find 
coffee  and  waffles  somewhere.  It's 
so  cold  here." 

He  didn't  answer  at  once.  But 
we  drove  along  until  we  found  a 
coffee  shop. 

We  sat  at  the  solid,  glistening 
white  counter  and  after  we  had 
ordered,  neither  of  us  spoke.  We 
could  never  acknowledge  this  thing 
that  was  happening  to  us — not  only 
to  me,  but  to  him.  For  half  an  hour 
I  had  known  that  I  was  in  love, 
and  that  it  wasn't  only  I  who  was 
in  love,  and  that  we  never  could 
acknowledge  that  we  were.  I 
laughed  shakily  and  said: 

"Mother  will  be  furious  that  I 
spoiled  my  dinner." 

I  was  glad  he  laughed,  too.  Then 
we  sat  there  a  long  while,  talking, 
and  other  days  we  were  there 
again.  Once  it  had  mattered  little 
what  we  talked  about,  as  long  as 
we  were  together  and  talked.  That 
wasn't  so  any  more.  I  remembered 
every  question  he  asked  about  me, 
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treasuring  it  as  though  it  were  a 
gift.  And  everything  he  told  me, 
about  him,  seemed  something  pre- 
cious he  entrusted  to  me.  We  never, 
either  of  us,  spoke  of  his  wife.  I 
knew,  and  he  knew  that  I  knew. 
That  was  all. 

Soon  there  were  days  when  he 
looked  sleepless  and  ill.  Sometimes 
it  was  evident  he  hated  to  be  with 
me,  hated  himself  for  wanting  to 
be  with  me.  But  also  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  bear  to  stay 
away.  He  was  reading  his  lines 
badly  now,  on  the  microphone, 
making  nothing  of  them  unless  they 
happened  to  express  feelings  of  his 
own.  And  if  they  did,  he  gave  them 
too  much  significance,  dwarfing 
everyone  else  in  the  cast  but  me, 
making  of  the  others  a  faint  back- 
ground for  me.  There  was  not  a 
day  when  my  heart  did  not  break 
for  him — for  myself — for  her. 

There  was  nothing,  I  said  to  my- 
self, that  we  could  do  about  it,  noth- 
ing that  would  be  of  any  use.  He 
would  have  told  me  if  there  were 
anything.  Divorce?  It  sounds  so 
simple.  But  it  was  not  simple.  Or 
he  would  not  go  on  silently  suffer- 
ing as  he  was  suffering,  instead  of 
asking  his  wife  to  divorce  him. 

The  day  we  were  asked  to  remain 
for  separate  rehearsal,  just  he  and 
I,  he  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  breaking,  and  that  I  was. 
For  the  hour,  he  got  back  his  self- 
command  and  helped  me  through, 
as  he  had  done  the  first  day  I  re- 
hearsed with  him.  But  there  was 
no  joy  now  in  reading  well.  Or  in 
anything.  I  had  no  sense  of  any- 
thing except  of  waiting — waiting 
and  yet  knowing  there  could  be 
nothing  to  wait  for. 

Rehearsal  ended,  I  fled  through 
an  unlighted  room  where  audiences 
sat  at  certain  hours.  It  was  the 
shortest  way  to  the  elevators.  I 
meant  Clay  to  understand,  by  my 
not  saying  good  night,  that  I'd  be 
waiting  for  him  at  his  car.  We'd 
have  to  talk  it  through  tonight, 
whatever  came  of  it.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  might  not  have 
understood,  and  I  turned  to  go  back 
and  tell  him,  and — I  was  in  his 
arms. 

I  had  not  heard  his  step  on  the 
thick  rug.  I  had  not  known  the 
sense  I  felt,  of  his  nearness.  His 
arms  closed  around  me.  In  the  half- 
dusk  his  lips  found  mine.  My  arms 
clasped  around  his  neck,  I  gave 
back  kiss  for  kiss.  Now  he  knew. 
That  tortured  question  in  his  eyes 
would  never  harrow  me  again.  He 
knew.  A  torment  had  ended,  but 
a  new  torment  was  already  begin- 
ning. We  clung  as  though  all  the 
world  were  trying  to  tear  us  from 
each  other,  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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which  could  be  his  own,  that 
startled  me,  made  my  lip  quiver, 
and  my  heart  throb  high  against  my 
throat.  That  was  not  as  it  should 
be  I'd  keep  saying  to  myself.  I  d 
been  in  plays  before.  It  wasn't  as 
if  I  hadn't.  And  there  had  been 
good  looking  boys  who  played  op- 
posite me,  better  looking,  some  of 
them,  than  Clay  Mori  an  was,  and 
not  married,  either,  as  he  was.  Yet 
never  before  had  I  mistaken  a  play 
or  a  line  for  a  reality  to  start  and 
tremble  at,  or  to  set  warmth  flam- 
ing in  my  cheeks.  I  had  felt  real 
tears  in  my  eyes  when  he  read  from 
his  script: 

DARLING,  try  to  understand 
what  I'm  saying  to  you.  Try 
to  want  to  believe  me.  You  could, 
if  you'd  let  yourself  believe. 

"Tomorrow  will  be  ours— alone 
together,"  he  read  on,  with  the 
depth  and  earnestness  that  I  could 
feel  electrify  all  the  cast  as  well  as 
me.  "I've  pretended  love  and  know 

||„.  dilleienee.      Tins   lime   il    is  love. 

I  never  have  loved  any  girl  but 
you." 

And  again  I  had  to  grope  hur- 
riedly for  my  lines,  and  tell  myself 
all  the  way  home  that  if  I  were  any 
kind  of  actress,  my  heart  would  not 
be  torn  so.  I  was  disgusted  with 
myself.  I  called  myself  absurd,  to 
be  moved  by  this  man  whom  I 
scarcely  knew.  Once  on  a  rainy 
day  he  had  taken  me  home  in  his 
car.  Once,  when  I'd  been  too  wor- 
ried to  have  lunch,  and  my  head 
ached,  he  had  sent  out  for  tea  and 

Iwiches    for     me.      That,     and 

kindly  technical  suggestions,  were 
the  extent  of  any  interest  he  had 
shown. 

Angrily  I  reminded  myself  that, 
the  only  other  time  we  had  been 
alone  together,  when  he  could  have 
shown  personal  feelings  if  he  chose, 
in  look  or  tone  or  words,  he  had 
stood  as  far  from  me  as  the  width 
of  the  elevator  permitted.  He  never 
had  been  more  cool  and  withdrawn. 
He  had  not  even  smiled  the  most 
casual  of  smiles.  And  all  he  had 
said  had  been  something  about  the 
war  in  China,  as  if  he  were  pur- 
posely thinking  of  the  farthest- 
away  place  that  he  could  find  to 
think  of. 

For  days  and  days,  for  weeks,  I 
kept  on  telling  myself  things  like 
these.  It  (lid  no  good.  By  then  I 
had  to  read  myself  to  sleep  at  night, 
or  I'd  be  putting  off  sleep  in  order 
to  think  about  him,  to  remember 
how  he  had  looked,  how  he  had 
spoken,  that  morning,  that  after- 
noon. And  there  were  times  I'd 
wake  and  have  to  snap  on  my  light, 
to  drive  away  a  sense  that  he  was 
there,  was  only  as  far  away  as  he 


had  been  when  we  were  in  that 
elevator  together.     It   was  a   state 

of  mind  that  simply  could  not  go 
on      I'd   have   to  put  a  stop   to   it 

SOp:rhTps,ifIweretotalktohim 
get  to  know  him  as  a  friend,  it 
would  break  this  spell,  this  crazy 
mad  feeling  I  had.  I  was  no  girl 
to  be  falling  in  love  with  any  one  s 
husband!  Why  would  I?  There 
were  men  enough  in  the  world.  But 
a  wish  to  talk  with  h.m  was  so 
natural.  And  I  was  making  some- 
thing else  of  it,  by  suppressing  it. 
So  I  decided  the  way  to  set  myself 
right,  was  to  be  friendly  with  him, 
reasonably,  sensibly.  And  I  would. 
Beginning  the  very  next  day. 

And  so  I  plunged  into  the  most 
mistaken  course  I  could  have 
chosen.  The  very  next  afternoon  I 
managed  that  we  would  leave  the 
elevator  together,  so  we'd  have  to 


talk  on  the  way  to  the  street  door 
And  that  would  be  a  beginning,  j 
could  make  one  conversation  lead 
to  another.  I  knew  I  could.  1 
could.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say 
as  we  walked  toward  the  door.  But 
that  didn't  matter.  I  said  the  firsl 
thing  I  thought  of.  I  made  him 
look  at  me,  and  then  I  smiled,  and 
said,   falling   into   step: 

"I  liked  today's  scenes.  Did  you 
Mr.  Morlan?" 

First  he  looked  surprised,  sur- 
prised and  resistive.  Then  his  eyes 
flashed  to  meet  my  eyes,  and  his 
step  slowed,  and  he  answered: 

"Yes.  Yes  they  were  unusually 
good,"  he  agreed.  He  was  speaking 
carefully,  the  way  I'd  speak  if  t 
were  making  words  last  as  long  as 
possible.  But,  even  so,  we  were  then 
at  the  door.  He  stopped  and  looked 
out  through  the  glass,  not  offering 
to  open  the  door,  as  if  he  assumed 


I'd  stop,  too,  if  he  did.  He  glanced 
along  the  street,  and  up  at  the  sky, 
and  said  with  an  entrancing 
twisted  smile: 

"Suppose  I  told  you  I  keep  my 
car  out  there,  in  hope  there'll  be 
another  rainy  day  and  I  can  take 
you  home  again?  What  would  you 
say?" 

And  then  we  were  out  on  the 
street  and  he  was  saying — 

"It's  clear  now,  but  I  think  I'd 
better  drive  you  home  anyway,  just 
to  make  sure."  He  said  it  so  casu- 
ally and  with  such  a  gay  smile  that 
I  couldn't  very  well  frown  at  him 
and  refuse. 

It  was  not  like  the  day  when  there 
actually  had  been  rain.  We  had  talked 
easily  that  day.  Today  we  knew 
he  should  not  be  taking  me  riding, 
though  I  had  accepted  his  invita- 
tion. And  he  did  most  of  the  talking. 
There  were  remnants  of  a  snow- 


fall in  the  streets.  When  I  got  home 
my  mother  said  i,  had  been  k,„d  o 
him  to  bring  me,  but  her  lips  tight- 

-edahtt.ewhenlto.dhefwhfhe 
was.     I  decided  not   to  worry  her 

iycoeudnnhln\b''ingmehomea^n 
I  could  have  him  leave  me  some- 
where else,  at  a  friend's  house. 

tn„      a«    y  had  a  second  th°"ght 

o^-ide  'I""  'haK4  day  he  ^vited  me 
to    ide  oniy  when  u  was 

walking.  It  was  winter,  though 
with  plenty  of  bad  walking,  and  it' 
became  an  unspoken  agreemem 
between  us  that  on  bad  days  he 
would  take  me  home. 

One  day  he  suddenly  suggested 
"Maybe  we'd  have  time  to*  drive 
through  a  corner  of  the  park.  What 
time  must  you  be  home'" 

Wind  with  snow  flurries  in  it  was 
tearing    through    the    park.      Dry 
frosty  branches  crackled  and  tossed 
beneath  it.     The  drive  was  broken 
up  into  patches  of  rough  ice. 
"At — dinnertime,"   I   said 
There  had  come  to  be  these  days 
when  I  rode  with  him,  and  no  other 
days  at  all.    The  gaps  between,  that 
some  people  called  days,  were  mere 
punctuation,  periods,  dashes,  spaces 
I  let  him  drive  into  the  wind  and 
cold  of  the  park.     It  would  mean 
another  half  hour  with  him 


D  UT  it  was  not  at  all  like  driving 
f->  on  the  main  road.  In  the  park 
we  were  too  alone.  I  was  too  aware 
of  him,  of  the  throb  of  his  voice, 
and  his  glance,  and  his  nearness' 
There  was  a  strange  tension 
between  us,  as  if  we  were  in  flight 
together.  And  in  a  voice  that  said, 
"I  love  you — love  you — love  you," 
I  made  myself  say  instead,  because 
this  couldn't — just  couldn't — go  on: 
"Let's — let's  drive  out  and  find 
coffee  and  waffles  somewhere.  It's 
so  cold  here." 

He  didn't  answer  at  once.  But 
we  drove  along  until  we  found  a 
coffee  shop. 

We  sat  at  the  solid,  glistening 
white  counter  and  after  we  had 
ordered,  neither  of  us  spoke.  We 
could  never  acknowledge  this  thing 
that  was  happening  to  us — not  only 
to  me,  but  to  him.  For  half  an  hour 
I  had  known  that  I  was  in  love, 
and  that  it  wasn't  only  I  who  was 
in  love,  and  that  we  never  could 
acknowledge  that  we  were.  I 
laughed  shakily  and  said: 

"Mother  will  be  furious  that  I 
spoiled  my  dinner." 

I  was  glad  he  laughed,  too.  Then 
we  sat  there  a  long  while,  talking, 
and  other  days  we  were  there 
again.  Once  it  had  mattered  little 
what  we  talked  about,  as  long  as 
we  were  together  and  talked.  That 
wasn't  so  any  more.  I  remembered 
every  question  he  asked  about  me. 


treasuring  it  as  though  it  were  a 
gift.  And  everything  he  told  me 
about  him.  seemed  something 
cious  he  entrusted  to  me.  We  never 
either  of  us.  spoke  of  his  wife  I 
knew,  and  he  knew  that  I  knew 
lhat  was  all. 

Soon   there  were  days   when    he 
looked  sleepless  and  ill.  Sometimes 
it  was  evident  he  hated  to  be  with 
me,   hated  himself  for   wanting    to 
be  with  me.     But  also  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  bear  to  stay 
away.      He    was    reading   his   lines 
badly    now.    on    the    microphone 
making  nothing  of  them  unless  they 
happened  to  express  feelings  of  his 
own.  And  if  they  did,  he  gave  then, 
too     much     significance,     dwarfing 
everyone  else  in  the  cast  but    me 
making  of  the  others  a  faint  bai  fc 
ground   for   me.   There   was    not    a 
day  when  my  heart  did  not  break 
for  him— for  myself— for  he] 

There  was  nothing,  I  said  to  my- 
self, that  we  could  do  about  it.  noth- 
ing that  would  be  of  anv  use  He 
would  have  told  me  if  there  were 
anything.  Divorce?  It  sounds  so 
simple.  But  it  was  not  simple.  Or 
he  would  not  go  on  silently  suffer- 
ing as  he  was  sutfering,  instead  of 
asking  his  wife  to  divorce  him. 

The  day  we  were  asked  to  remain 
for  separate  rehearsal,  just  he  and 
I,  he  realized  for  the  first  time  thai 
he  was  breaking,  and   that  1   was 
For  the  hour,  he  got  back  his  sell 
command  and  helped  me  through, 
as  he  had  done  the  first  day  I  re- 
hearsed with  him.     But  there  was 
no  joy  now  in  reading  well.    Or  in 
anything.     I  had  no  sense  of  am 
thing    except    of    waiting— waiting 
and   yet    knowing   there    could    bi 
nothing  to  wait  for. 

Rehearsal  ended,  I  fled  through 
an  unlighted  room  where  audieni  , 
sat  at  certain  hours.  It  was  the 
shortest  way  to  the  elevators.  I 
meant  Clay  to  understand,  by  my 
not  saying  good  night,  that  I'd  be 
waiting  for  him  at  his  car.  We'd 
have  to  talk  it  through  tonight, 
whatever  came  of  it.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  might  not  have 
understood,  and  I  turned  to  go  back 
and  tell  him,  and — I  was  in  his 
arms. 

I  had  not  heard  his  step  on  the 
thick  rug.     I   had   not   known    the 
sense  I  felt,  of  his  nearness.     His 
arms  closed  around  me.  In  the  half- 
dusk  his  lips  found  mine.    My  arms 
clasped    around    his    neck,    I    gave 
back  kiss  for  kiss.     Now  he  knew. 
That  tortured  question  in  his  eyes 
would  never  harrow  me  again.    He 
knew.     A  torment  had  ended,  but 
a  new  torment  was  already  begil 
ning.     We  clung  as  though  all   the 
world  were  trying  to  tear  us  froi 
each  other.  (Continued  on  page  117} 
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HARD  TO  GET 

■  A  delightfully  sophisticated  new  hit  tune  for  Radio  Mirror  readers 
just  as  it  is  featured  on  the  air  and  in  records  by  Benny  Goodman 
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■  Their  home  is  a  penthouse 
as  luxurious  as  a  Hollywood 
set,  but  visit  the  Easy  Aces 
and  you'll  start  by  playing 
checkers  on  the  floor  and 
end  by  raiding  the  ice  box 

Photos  taken  exclusively  for  Radio  Mirror  by  NBC. 


■  Top — in  the  modern  living  room — waiting  for  com- 
pany, Goodman  takes  a  nap  so  that  he'll  be  fresh  for 
any  political  arguments  his  friends  might  advance, 
while  Jane  reads  and  just  waits.  Above,  before  the  fire- 
place, playing  a  game  of  Chinese  checkers.  Right,  on 
this  exercise  bike,  Jane  admits  she  gets  no  place  fast. 


■  There  are  twin  beds  in  the  light,  sun-filled  bedroom 
(bottom).  Jane's  mirrored  dressing  table  is  every 
woman's  dream.  Below,  Goodman  at  work  in  his  study. 
The  desk  is  cluttered  with  objects — from  candy  to  old 
Christmas  cards.  Goodman's  hobby  is  taking  moving 
pictures.     Left,  enjoying  movies  filmed   last  summer. 


y    JACK     SHER 

|OMES     generally     reflect     the 

r™"1    kind    of  people    who    live    in 

them.     Not  the  home  of  Jane 

nd  Goodman  Ace,  the  "Easy  Aces" 

ou  hear  every  Tuesday,   Wednes- 

ay  and  Thursday  evening  on  NBC's 

plue  network.  The  last  place  in  the 

fvorld  you'd  expect  them  to  live  in 

s  a  penthouse.     Not  only  do  they 

ive  in  a  penthouse,  but  it's  on  Park 

Vvenue    in    a    building    called    the 

ftitz  Towers. 

Goodman  is  about  as  ritzy  as  a 
iiamburger  sandwich.  Jane  is  about 
is  Park  Avenue  as  a  porch  swing. 
3ut  there  they  are  and  you  have  to 
nee  them  at  home  to  believe  it.  The 
tatch  is  that  the  minute  you  get 
inside  their  home  you  forget  all 
bout  Park  Avenue  and  the  Ritz 
"owers.  Goodman  is  lolling  about 
n  an  old  robe,  which  Jane  doesn't 
ike.  Jane  is  lying  on  the  floor  in 
lacks,  begging  Goodman  to  play  a 
;ame  of  Chinese  checkers  with  her. 

You  feel  at  ease.  You  feel,  just 
Poking  at  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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■  Their  home  is  a  penthoUSe 
as  luxurious  as  a  Hollywood 
set,  but  visit  the  Easy  Aees 
and  you'll  start  by  p|aying 
checkers  on  the  floor  and 
end  by  raiding  the  ice  box 
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The  desk  is  cluttered  wir^T  "'x^  in  his  studY 
Christmas  card"  Goldt  °^e,cttrfrom  c°"dY  to  old 
pictures.  Ufl  ,S ™»«. I»bby  is  taking  moving 
wtt,  en,oy,ng  mov.es  filmed  last  summer 


■  Top— in  the  modern  living  room— waiting  for  com- 
pony,  Goodman  takes  a  nap  so  that  he'll  be  fresh  for 
any  political  arguments  his  friends  might  advance 
while  Jane  reads  and  just  waits.  Above,  before  the  fire' 
place,  playing  a  game  of  Chinese  checkers.  Right  on 
this  exercise  bike,  Jane  admits  she  gets  no  place  fast. 
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HOMES  generally  reflect  the 
kind  of  people  who  live  in 
them.  Not  the  home  of  Jane 
and  Goodman  Ace,  the  "Easy  Aces" 
you  hear  every  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  evening  on  NBC's 
Blue  network.  The  last  place  in  the 
world  you'd  expect  them  to  live  in 
[s  a  penthouse.  Not  only  do  they 
'""!  m  a  penthouse,  but  it's  on  Park 
Avenue  in  a  building  called  the 
Ritz  Towers. 

Goodman  is  about  as  ritzy  as  a 
namburger  sandwich.  Jane  is  about 
R,„  ,1     Avenue  as  a  porch  swing. 

1 ,1    e  they  are  and  y°u  have  to 

...  'nem  at  home  to  believe  it.  The 

i»  de  VhaVhe  minute  y™  set 
ab  u  p^|5  Ah0me  y°u  f°rget  all 
Tower  Avenue   and    the   Ritz 

in  an  ij  Goodman  is  lolling  about 
like  01d  robe.  which  Jane  doesn't 
slacir.  u  Is  lying  on  the  floor  in 
Same  of  r!5ing  Goodman  *°  P^y  a 
You  F  nese  checkers  with  her. 
Hi„»'f,a'  ease-  You  feel,  just 
K  «  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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II ER   fortune   had   never   brought 

anything  but  unhappiness  to  Patricia 

Rogers.    In  an  attempt  to  start  all 

over  again  after  a  broken  love  affair 

with   John   Knight,    trustee    of   her 

estate,    she    had    gone    to    Phoenix, 

Arizona,  changed  her  last  name  to 

Ryan,  and  found  work  as  a  reporter 

there.     In  Phoenix  she  fell  in  love 

with  another  reporter,  Scoop  Curtis, 

but   when    she    confessed    her    real 

identity   and  made   the   mistake   of 

seeming   to   flaunt   her   wealth   in   front   of  Scoop,  he 

called  off  their  wedding  and  left  Phoenix. 

Pat  tried  to  go  on  and  bravely  continue  her  life, 
but  when  she  heard  that  Scoop  had  been  injured 
stunting  an  automobile  with  a  troupe  of  traveling 
dare-devils,  she  rushed  to  his  side — to  learn  that 
doctors  said  he  would  never  walk  again.  She  pleaded 
with  him  to  marry  her,  but  he  refused,  and  instead 
married  Stormy  Wilson,  another  member  of  the  dare- 
devil company.  Disillusioned,  believing  that  Scoop 
no  longer  loved  her — not  realizing  that  his  marriage 
to  Stormy  had  really  been  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  Pat 
returned  with  her  adopted  son,  Jack,  to  Chicago, 
determined  to  accept  her  money  and  build  a  new  life. 

In  Chicago,  she  rented  a  huge  house  and  persuaded 
her  two  friends,  Alice  Ames  and  Virginia  Hardesty, 
to  live  with  her.  Again  she  saw  John  Knight,  but  her 
life  was  empty,  unreal.  It  didn't  acquire  reality  again 
until  Scoop  returned  to  Chicago — cured  and  able  to 
walk  once  more!  But  he  was  still  married  to  Stormy, 
who  was  flying  an  airplane  in  the  North.  Scoop's 
newspaper  researches  into  an  insurance  fraud  racket 
brought  a  new  acquaintance  into  Pat's  life — a  man 
they  nicknamed  Top  Hat  for  his  dandified  way  of 
dressing.  Virginia  Hardesty  fell  in  love  with  Top  Hat, 
and  just  as  Scoop  discovered  he  was  implicated  in  the 
insurance  swindles,  she  ran  away  with  him  as  his 
bride.  Top  Hat  was  killed  resisting  arrest,  and  Vir- 
ginia, believing  Pat  had  sent  the  police  after  him, 
turned  against  her  former  friend. 

At  last  Scoop  was  able  to  persuade  Pat  to  let  him 
tell  Stormy  he  had  never  loved  her,  and  ask  for  his 
freedom.  But  when  Stormy  arrived  in  Chicago,  flying 
her  own  plane,  she  crashed  and  set  the  plane  afire. 
The  flames  blinded  her — and  Pat  and  Scoop  knew 
they  could  never  decently  ask  her  to  set  Scoop  free. 


Now,  on  these  pages,  you  can  read  as  a 
vivid  novel  the  entire  story  of  radio's 
popular  drama,  Girl  Alone.  For  exciting 
listening,  be  sure  to  tune  to  this  story 
of  a  woman's  search  for  love,  written  by 
Fayette  Krum  and  heard  Monday  through 
Friday  at  5  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  over  the  NBC- 
Red  network,  sponsored  by  Quaker  Oafs. 


AN 


NOTHER  day  to  be  faced,  to  be 

lived  through,  days  stretching 

endlessly    away    into    the 

future;  would  they  be  like  this  one, 

Patricia  wondered,  as  she  sat  before 

her  desk  in  the  morning  room,  too 

listless  even  to  open  her  letters.   It 

frightened  her,   the  way   in   which 

unhappiness    and    despair    drained 

the    strength    from   her    body,    and 

left   her   mind   inert   and    sluggish. 

She  rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  bleak;  her 

nerves,  strained  and  taut,  made  the  lonely  hours  more 

difficult  to  endure. 

I  couldn't  understand  before,  she  thought,  but  now 
I  do,  just  how  much  Virginia  suffers,  and  why  she 
shrinks  from  me,  believing  as  she  does  that  I  was  to 
blame  for  her  husband's  death.  Hate  is  a  ghastly 
emotion,  but  I  don't  hate  Stormy,  though  she  is  Scoop's 
wife — his  wife.  While  I,  who  waited,  planned — 
dreamed — Patricia  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  Spring  is  almost  here;  I  should  dress 
and  go  out.  I  used  to  enjoy  walking,  but  even  that  is 
an  effort  now — placing  one  foot  before  the  other, 
plodding  on — on — 

The  telephone  on  her  desk  rang,  and  she  crossed  to 
it,  too  indifferent  to  care  who  might  be  calling. 

"John,  yes,  it's  Pat,"  she  said.     "Oh,  I'm  all  right. 
No,  I  haven't  been  out.  Yes,  it  looks  like  a  lovely  day." 
"Then  meet  me  for  lunch." 

"I  don't  feel  up  to  it;  really  I  don't,  John.  I'd  be 
stupid  company." 

"That  doesn't  matter,  Pat!"  John's  voice,  though 
gentle,  was  insistent.  "Make  an  effort.  You're  not 
the  only  one  who's  unhappy." 

"Does  that  help?"  Patricia  asked,  her  lips  quivering. 
"It  should.    Other  people  have  gone  on,  made  some- 
thing out  of — " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  broke  in,  her  voice  sharp,  "you've 
always  blamed  me  for  not  facing  up  to  things.  Here's 
your  chance  to  rub  it  in." 

"That's  not  like  you,  Pat.  I'm  trying  to  help.  You 
know  it." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  quickly,   "but  I — " 


■  Not  pain,  not  anguish,  not  renunciation  could  bring  happiness  now  to  lovely  Pat 
Rogers,  but  a  love  so  true,  so  all-consuming  that  it  would  burn  away  every  regret 
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"Then  come  to  lunch  with  me." 

"No — no — not  today.     I  don't  want  to  see  anyone." 

"You're  going  to  see  me.  I'm  as  stubborn  as  you. 
I'll  be  around — since  it's  not  lunch,  make  it  cocktails 
at  five." 

He  had  hung  up  before  Patricia  could  answer.  She 
sighed,  then  smiled;  rather  surprisingly,  she  was  glad 
John  had  not  let  her  have  her  way.  What  would  she 
have  done  without  him  during  these  past  terrible 
weeks?  He  had  been  patient,  thoughtful;  she  had 
come  to  rely  on  his  strength — and  he  loved  her.  If  I 
had  loved  him,  she  asked  herself,  would  I  have  been 
happy?  But  there  had  been  laughter  and  fun  with 
Scoop — the  touch  of  his  hand — his  lips  on  hers —  She 
straightened  her  shoulders  with  a  nervous  jerk — she 
would  see  Virginia,  and  in  trying  to  help  her,  she 
might  forget  the  deep  pain  of  her  own  memories. 

Patricia  stepped  into  the  hall  just  as  the  front  door 
bell  rang;  she  hesitated,  waiting,  as  the  butler  moved 
toward  it.  Then  she  shrank  back  into  the  room,  her 
body  stiff,  her  heart  pounding.  It  was  Scoop's  voice 
she  heard;  it  was  Scoop  coming  toward  her.  How  tired 
he  looked,  she  thought;  older,  but  with  a  controlled 
quality  he  had  never  had  before. 

"Pat!"  He  stopped;  and  there  was  a  sudden  hunger 
in  his  eyes. 

"Why — "  Patricia  could  not  finish  the  question.  She 
found  a  chair,  and  dropped  into  it;  the  stiffness  of  her 
body  had  turned  to  weakness. 

"I  had  to  see  you.  It's  important."  He  spoke 
quickly.  "I  couldn't  explain  over  the  phone.  You've 
got  to  help — I — I — "     He  fumbled  for  words. 

Oh,  Scoop,  why  did  you  come?  Patricia  almost 
cried  the  words  aloud.  Then  her  anger  at  him,  at  the 
whole  world,  at  herself,  as  she  felt  her  emotions  stir 
and  awaken  in  response  to  his  nearness,  flared  into 
quick,  bitter  words. 

"Can't  you  stay  away,  keep  out  of  my  life — haven't 
you  done  enough — " 

Scoop's  face  grew  taut. 

"Don't,  Pat.  This  isn't  fun  for  me.  I  put  off  coming 
as  long  as  I  dared.  I  tell  you  I  need  your  help.  You 
must  "see  Stormy." 

"See  Stormy!"    There  was  amazement  in  Patricia's 
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flER  fortune  had   never  brought 

anything  but  unhappiness  to  Patricia 

Rogers.    In  an  attempt  to  start  all 

over  again  after  a  broken  love  affair 

with   John    Knight,   trustee   of   her 

estate,    she   had    gone    to   Phoenix, 

Arizona,  changed  her  last  name  to 

Ryan,  and  found  work  as  a  reporter 

there.     In  Phoenix  she  fell  in  love 

with  another  reporter.  Scoop  Curtis. 

but    when    she   confessed   her    real 

identity   and  made  the   mistake  of 

seeming  to  flaunt  her  wealth  in  front  of  Scoop. 

called  off  their  wedding  and  left  Phoenix. 

Pat  tried  to  go  on  and  bravely  continue  her  life, 
but  when  she  heard  that  Scoop  had  been  injured 
stunting  an  automobile  with  a  troupe  of  traveling 
dare-devils,  she  rushed  to  his  side — to  learn  that 
doctors  said  he  would  never  walk  again.  She  pleaded 
with  him  to  marry  her,  but  he  refused,  and  instead 
married  Stormy  Wilson,  another  member  of  the  dare- 
devil company.  Disillusioned,  believing  that  Scoop 
no  longer  loved  her — not  realizing  that  his  marriage 
to  Stormy  had  really  been  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  Pat 
returned  with  her  adopted  son,  Jack,  to  Chicago, 
determined  to  accept  her  money  and  build  a  new  life. 

In  Chicago,  she  rented  a  huge  house  and  persuaded 
her  two  friends,  Alice  Ames  and  Virginia  Hardesty, 
to  live  with  her.  Again  she  saw  John  Knight,  but  her 
life  was  empty,  unreal.  It  didn't  acquire  reality  again 
until  Scoop  returned  to  Chicago — cured  and  able  to 
walk  once  more!  But  he  was  still  married  to  Stormy, 
who  was  flying  an  airplane  in  the  North.  Scoop's 
newspaper  researches  into  an  insurance  fraud  racket 
brought  a  new  acquaintance  into  Pat's  life — a  man 
they  nicknamed  Top  Hat  for  his  dandified  way  of 
dressing.  Virginia  Hardesty  fell  in  love  with  Top  Hat, 
and  just  as  Scoop  discovered  he  was  implicated  in  the 
insurance  swindles,  she  ran  away  with  him  as  his 
bride.  Top  Hat  was  killed  resisting  arrest,  and  Vir- 
ginia, believing  Pat  had  sent  the  police  after  him 
turned  against  her  former  friend. 

At  last  Scoop  was  able  to  persuade  Pat  to  let  him 
tell  Stormy  he  had  never  loved  her,  and  ask  for  his 
freedom.  But  when  Stormy  arrived  in  Chicago  flying 
her  own  plane,  she  crashed  and  set  the  plane  afire 
The  flames  blinded  her— and  Pat  and  Scoop  knew 
they  could  never  decently  ask  her  to  set  Scoop  free 


Now,  on  Wiese  pages,  you  can  read  as  a 
vivid  novel  the  entire  story  of  radio's 
popular  drama.  Girl  Alone,  for  exciting 
listening,  be  sure  to  tune  to  this  story 
of  a  woman's  search  tor  love,  written  by 
Fayette  Krum  and  heard  Monday  through 
Friday  at  5  P.M.,  E.S.T..  over  the  NBC- 
Red  network,  sponsored  by  Quaker  Oafs. 


he 


ANOTHER  day  to  be  faced,  to  be 
lived  through,  days  stretchinj- 
k  endlessly  away  into  the 
future;  would  they  be  like  this  one 
Patricia  wondered,  as  she  sat  before 
her  desk  in  the  morning  room,  too 
listless  even  to  open  her  letter's.  It 
frightened  her,  the  way  in  which 
unhappiness  and  despair  drained 
the  strength  from  her  body,  and 
left  her  mind  inert  and  sluggish. 
She  rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  bleak;  her 
nerves,  strained  and  taut,  made  the  lonely  hours  more 
difficult  to  endure. 

I  couldn't  understand  before,  she  thought,  but  now 
I  do,  just  how  much  Virginia  suffers,  and  why  she 
shrinks  from  me,  believing  as  she  does  that  I  was  to 
blame  for  her  husband's  death.  Hate  is  a  ghastly 
emotion,  but  I  don't  hate  Stormy,  though  she  is  Scoop's 
wife — his  wife.  While  I,  who  waited,  planned- 
dreamed — Patricia  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  Spring  is  almost  here;  I  should  dress 
and  go  out.  I  used  to  enjoy  walking,  but  even  that  is 
an  effort  now — placing  one  foot  before  the  other, 
plodding  on — on — 

The  telephone  on  her  desk  rang,  and  she  crossed  to 
it,  too  indifferent  to  care  who  might  be  calling. 

"John,  yes,  it's  Pat,"  she  said.     "Oh,  I'm  all  right. 
No,  I  haven't  been  out.  Yes,  it  looks  like  a  lovely  day." 
"Then  meet  me  for  lunch." 

"I  don't  feel  up  to  it;  really  I  don't,  John.  I'd  be 
stupid  company." 

"That  doesn't  matter,  Pat!"  John's  voice,  though 
gentle,  was  insistent.  "Make  an  effort.  You're  not 
the  only  one  who's  unhappy." 

"Does  that  help?"  Patricia  asked,  her  lips  quivering. 
"It  should.    Other  people  have  gone  on,  made  some- 
thing out  of — " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  she  broke  in,  her  voice  sharp,  "you've 
always  blamed  me  for  not  facing  up  to  things.  Here's 
your  chance  to  rub  it  in." 

"That's  not  like  you,  Pat.  I'm  trying  to  help.  You 
know  it." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  quickly,   "but  I—" 


■  Not  pain,  not  anguish,  not  renunciation  could  bring  happiness  now  to  lovely  Pat 
Rogers,  but  a  love  so  true,  so  all-consuming  that  it  would  burn  away  every  regret 
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"Then  come  to  lunch  with  me" 

"No — no — not  today.     I  don't  ,.,'„„*  * 

"You're  going  to  see  J*^''*  a»^ne." 
I'll  be  around-since  it's  not  Ceh  !*  ,,  ?  as  you- 
at  five."  l  luneh'  make  it  cocktails 

He  had  hung  up  before  Patricia  ™„m 
sighed,  then  smiled;  rather  surpnsingli  T™'  ^ 
John  had  not  let  her  have  he  ■  X™ m  t  WaS  glad 
have  done  without  him  during  *'  W0Uld  she 
weeks?  He  had  been  patient  th,^??'  terribIe 
come  to  rely  on  his  strength-lnd  „ef  "^  ^  had 
had  loved  him,  she  asked  herself  wo'ldT^"-  "  X 
happy?  But  there  had  beer lauX?  Vf*  bee" 
Scoop-the  touch  of  his  hand-hk  hn«  t  *""  With 
straightened  her  shoulder wit "a  nerCus  fV  ^ 
would  see  Virginia,  and  in  trying  to  heTD  he  ^ 
might  forget  the  deeD  nain  „f  i  p  her'   she 

Patricia'stepp^  rnfo?h  nh°a  itus^rthTf"0?5, 
bell  rang;  she  hesitated,  waiting  as  the  htf*  d°°r 
toward  it.     Then  she  shrS  bfck  into  ,h  T^ 

body  stiff,  her  heart  pounding      It  TasS™™'  ^ 

£SSSS5SS?aSS 

mhrfeye?  ^^  "*  there  was  a  sudd->  hunger 
"Why—"  Patricia  could  not  finish  the  question    She 

got  to  help_I_l_"     He  fumbled  for  words. 
.,.■,?'«.        P'    Why    did    y°u    come?    Patricia    almost 
wheolthweordaStah°Ud-,f  Th6n  h6r  anger  a*  h".  atThe 
Sd  awaken   <  '  3S  She  felt  her  em0ti0nS  stir 

Quitter  wor'dT"56  *°  ^  nea™*  "™d  int° 

youCdonneye0nUough-"ay*  ^  ^  °f  my  haven't 

Scoop's  face  grew  taut. 
as'wi1?*,-    ™s  »sn't  ^n  for  me.    I  put  off  coming 
^"si^ofmy6"-    IteUy0Ul  ^  y°Ur  heIp'    You 

"See  Stormy!"    There  was  amazement  in  Patricia's 
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voice    now,    as    well    as    anger. 

Scoop  nodded.  "She's  wondering 
why  you  don't  come  around — if 
you  don't  like  her.  She'll  suspect 
something  soon.  Remember,  she 
thinks    I   loved   you — once — " 

PATRICIA  jumped  to  her  feet. 
"And  after  what's  happened, 
Scoop,  you  expect  me  to  run  in  and 
out  of  your  house — "  Her  dark  eyes 
blazed  in  her  white  face. 

"Pat,  don't  feel  that  way.  Can't 
you  see  what  I'm  going  through?" 

"Oh,  Scoop—"  With  a  swift  mo- 
tion Patricia  crossed  to  him,  her 
anger  vanishing  as  quickly  as  it  had 
come;  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
unshed  tears.  "I  shouldn't  act  like 
this."  She  touched  his  hand,  and 
his  fingers  closed  over  hers.  She 
realized  with  sudden  clarity  what 
the  long  drawn  tension  of  his  days 
and  nights  must  be. 

"If  what  we  did  is  to  be  any  use 
to  Stormy,  we've  got  to  see  it 
through,"  he  said,  simply. 

Patricia  dropped  his  hand  and 
moved  away,  forcing  herself  to 
meet  this  new  demand  on  her.  She 
fought   back    the    impulse    to    say: 


"No,  I  shan't  let  myself  suffer  any 
more  so  Stormy  can  be  happy — put 
me  first  this  time."  But  she  couldn't 
say  that,  or  act  in  such  a  manner. 
"All  right,"  she  spoke,  at  last,  "I'll 
come." 

Scoop  turned  away,  quickly; 
there  was  so  much  he  longed  to  tell 
her,  but  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  said,  really.  "This  after- 
noon," Pat  called,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  hall. 

For  a  few  minutes  Patricia  stood 
very  still;  she  felt  bewildered,  as  if 
she  had  been  driven  into  a  corner. 
Outside  the  windows  the  sunshine 
beckoned,  the  sky  was  blue,  but 
there  was  no  joy  for  her  in  the 
clear  day.  Scoop  had  been  right: 
their  sacrifice  would  be  meaning- 
less if  Stormy  ever  suspected  the 
truth.  This  was  a  situation  from 
which  there  could  be  no  escape.  At 
that  word,  Pat  smiled,  bitterly. 
And,  as  she  faced  this  fact,  her 
world  seemed  to  change,  her  out- 
look shifted.  What  she  had  to  do, 
she  would  do,  no  matter  how  diffi- 
cult or  unpleasant  it  might  be. 

The  ordeal  of  seeing  Stormy 
proved    to    be    more    painful    than 


even  her  dread  of  it  had  led  her  to 
suspect.  As  she  left  Scoop's  apart- 
ment a  few  hours  later,  Patricia 
felt  bruised  and  numb.  Was  there 
comfort  in  the  certainty  she  had 
done  the  right  thing?  That  Stormy's 
happiness  and  peace  must  be  kept 
secure  because  her  love  for  Scoop 
was  all  that  compensated  for  her 
blindness?  All  she  knew  was  that 
the  drain  upon  her  own  control  had 
been  almost  more  than  she  could 
stand;  not  to  envy,  not  to  be  bitter, 
not  to  blame  Stormy  because  she 
was  in  the  position  which  should 
have  been  hers.  Patricia  drove 
faster  and  faster;  she  must  get 
home — John  would  be  there.  He 
might  be  there,  now,  waiting  for 
her.  He  loves  me,  she  thought,  and 
I  need  someone  to  love  me,  to  pro- 
tect me  from  the  memory  of 
Stormy's  face  when  she  speaks  of 
Scoop. 

How  lightly,  she  reproached  her- 
self, had  she  dismissed  John's  de- 
votion to  her,  how  little  had  she 
cared  how  he  might  feel,  in  the 
days  of  her  own  carefree  happi- 
ness! And,  when,  at  last,  he  sat 
opposite  her,  holding  his  cocktail 
glass,  and  talking  quietly,  she 
watched  him  with  a  new  compre- 
hension. Her  eyes  glanced  from 
his  dark  hair  to  the  lean  suppleness 
of  his  tall  figure.  Perhaps,  she 
thought,  I  am  seeing  him  for  the 
first  time  as  he  really  is.  Im- 
pulsively,  she  spoke: 

"I  saw  Stormy  this  afternoon. 
Scoop  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her. 
He  was  afraid  she  might  grow  sus- 
picious if  I  didn't." 

John  glanced  quickly  at  her  tense 
face.  "Not  a  bad  idea.  The  sooner 
you  know  what  you're  up  against, 
the  sooner  you  get  over  it." 

"Get  over  it?"  Patricia  shook  her 
head.  "John — "  she  flung  out  one 
hand  in  an  instinctive  gesture  for 
help.     "If  I  only  could—" 

He  was  beside  her  instantly,  and 
had  her  hand  in  his. 

"Pat — I'm  here — always  have 
been."  He  touched  her  black  hair 
with  gentle  fingers.  "Come  out  to 
dinner  with  me ;  try  to  forget  every- 
thing, if  only  for  one  evening." 

Patricia  hesitated.  Forget?  Could 
she  forget  even  for  a  few  hours? 
She  lifted  her  eyes  to  John's  face. 
Then  with  an  unexpected  sense  of 
release  she  jumped  to  her  feet. 
"You're  right.  I'll  be  ready  in  a 
minute." 

The  weeks  which  followed  were 
strange,  disturbing  weeks  for 
Patricia,    (Continued   on   page  72) 


■  "Pat!"  John's  voice  held 
a  rough  edge.  "Pat,  dear — " 
His    lips   were   on   hers. 
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■  "She's  one  of  the  nicest  per- 
sons I  know,"  says  Helen  Hayes 
about    her    I  I -year-old    daughter. 
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■  Helen  Hayes  brings  all  mothers  a  message  that 
will  help  them  face  the  future  with  lightened  hearts 


HOW  can  I  help  my  child  to 
build  a  happy  life  in  the 
world  of  the  future?" 
A  great  many  mothers  and  fathers 
of  America,  as  they  read  their  daily 
papers,  are  asking  themselves  that 
question — asking  it  in  fear  and 
doubt,  and  finding  no  answers  to 
satisfy  them. 

On  an  earth  ruled  by  terror  or 
the  threat  of  terror,  so  many  of  the 
old  safeguards  seem,  suddenly,  use- 
less. Our  own  experiences  of  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years  ago  appear 
to  have  taught  us  nothing.  If  they 
had,  how  could  there  be  war  in  the 
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world  now?  How  then,  we  ask,  can 
we  offer  any  wisdom  to  those  in- 
nocent heirs  of  the  world  we've 
made — even  though  they  will  need 
wisdom  so  badly? 

Helen  Hayes,  who  besides  being 
a  very  great  actress  (you  know  that 
if  you've  ever  listened  to  her 
Sunday-night  dramatic  program  on 
CBS)  is  one  of  the  best  mothers 
I've  ever  known,  has  one  answer. 
Perhaps  it  isn't  the  perfect  answer 
— perhaps  no  answer  could  be  en- 
tirely perfect.  But  in  it  there  is  so 
much  sound  common  sense  and  so 
much — well,    decency    is    the    best 


word  for  it — that  the  world  would 
surely  be  a  finer  place,  a  generation 
from  now,  if  every  parent  would  do 
as  Helen  and  her  playwright  hus- 
band, Charles  MacArthur,  are  doing 
for  their  two  children,  Mary  and 
Jamie. 

Helen  was  dubious  about  offering 
any  advice  about  children  for  publi- 
cation. With  characteristic  modesty, 
she  didn't  think  she  had  any  right 
to  tell  other  mothers  how  to  train 
their  children. 

"I'm  so  much  luckier  than  most 
women,"  she  explained.  "I  have 
my  work  in  radio  and  on  the  stage, 
and  with  that  work  I  earn  enough 
money  to  afford  nursemaids  and 
governesses.  Who  am  I  to  lay  down 
rules  for  mothers  who  really  have 
the  work  of  caring  for  their  chil- 
dren? It  seems  like  a  terrible  piece 
of  effrontery  on  my  part  even  to 
offer  a  suggestion." 

But  I  knew  already  of  Helen's 
relationships  with  eleven-year-old 
Mary  .  and  three-year-old  Jamie, 
and  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
a  combined  nurse  and  governess 
takes  over  most  of  the  routine  work 
of  caring  for  the  children,  it's  not 
true,  as  Helen  intimated,  that  she 
isn't  a  capable  and  thoughtful 
mother.     As  a  matter  of  fact — 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that 
being  free  of  the  small  drudgeries 
— like  seeing  that  they  eat  the 
proper  foods,  dressing  and  undress- 
ing them,  picking  up  their  toys  after 
them — has  given  you  more  time  to 
study  and  understand  their  deeper 
needs,  in  a  way  that  many  mothers 
can't,  because  they  just  don't  have 
time." 

"That's  true,  of  course,"  Helen 
admitted.  "I  know  that  I  respect. 
Mary  and  Jamie  as  people — not  as 
children,  or  as  things  that  belong  to 
me,  but  as  real  people.  And  I  know 
that's  important,  between  parents 
and  children,  much  more  important 
than  most  parents  realize.  I've 
never  been  able  to  understand  how 
parents  can  expect  respect  if  they 
don't  give  it." 

This  question  of  respect — it,  I 
think,  is  at  the  root  of  Helen  Hayes' 
answer  to  the  problem  of  helping 
your  children  prepare  themselves 
for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

"I  think  that  children,"  she  said, 
"are  the  finest  people  in  the  world. 
Every  time  they  get  off  the  track, 
I  believe,  it's  because  some  adult 
has  taught  them  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.   I'm  (Continued  on  page   59) 
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■  A  snapshot  study 
in  mother  love  won 
the  first  prize — 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Buehler, 
above,  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  and  her  wide- 
eyed  baby,  at  home. 


■  Left,  third  prize 
winner — baby  Karen, 
one  year  old,  gets 
her  first  flower  les- 
son from  mother — 
Mrs.  Keith  M.  Grimm, 
of    Detroit,    Mich. 


■  Meet  some  of  your  next 
door  neighbors — eight  hap- 
py prize  winners  in  our 
recent  photo  contest 
for    mothers    and    children 


■  "What  a  lovely  family,"  said  the  judges,  and 
so  Mrs.  Hyland  G.  Sanders  and  her  four  young 
children,  of  Central  City,  Ky.  (above),  won 
fourth  prize;  to  young  Mrs.  Robert  Durant  and 
daughter  (left),  of  Los  Angeles,  went  the  fifth. 
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■  Above,  a  picture  to  bring  back  memories  of  a  delightful  summer 
spent  at  the  seashore  with  her  baby — Mrs.  Howard  Banks'  entry  in 
Radio  Mirror's  Mother  and  Child  contest  won  the  second  prize. 


■  The  Reverend  Willis  J.  Loar  took  this 
picture  of  his  three-year-old  daughter's 
birthday,  while  mother  and  baby  brother 
watch  her  blow  out  the  candles.  This 
picture    was    awarded    the    sixth    prize. 


■  This  grand  studio  portrait, 
left,  of  Mrs.  Gordon  Leisen- 
ring  and  her  son  Ronnal,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  won  seventh. 


■  Eighth  prize  —  an  unusual 
photograph  of  Mrs.  S.  Lacht- 
man  and  her  little  girl,  above, 
of  San   Francisco,   California. 
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■  Sandra,  whose  birth  was 
the  ultimate  happiness  of 
two  courageous  youngsters. 


■  Once  he  had  only  a  dream  and  a  girl  whose 
faith  was  as  great  as  her  love  for  him.  Now 
Frank  Sinatra  has  everything  to  sing  about 


HE    is    tall,     very     thin,     with 
humorous     gray     eyes      and 
wavy,  black  hair.     He  sort  of 
slouches  in  front  of  the  microphone 
and  eases  out  the  lyrics  of  a  song 
as  casually  as  a  yawn.     Yet  there's 
always  warmth  in  his   song.     And 
on  this  night  he  was  singing: 
"For  tears  would  fill  my  eyes, 
My  heart  would  realize 
That  our  romance  is  through — " 
The   way    he    sang    this   number, 
"I'll  Never  Smile  Again,"  made  you 
believe  it.     You  told  yourself  that 
it  was  only  a  song  and  the  young- 
ster   singing    it    was    only    another 
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good  vocalist.  But  you  knew,  some- 
how, that  he  really  felt  it.  That's 
why  he  was  so  good. 

After  awhile,  he  came  over  to  the 
table  and  began  talking  about  sing- 
ing and  about  a  girl  named  Nancy, 
who  had  great  faith  in  him.  And 
then  you  realized  why  he  was  able 
to  get  so  much  "heart"  into  his 
singing.  Then  you  realized  why  this 
twenty-two-year-old  kid,  Frank 
Sinatra,  was  able  to  come  up  out 
of  nowhere  to  sing  with  Tommy 
Dorsey's  band  and  make  "I'll  Never 
Smile  Again"  the  Number  One  hit 
of  the  year.    You  realized  why  he'd 


become  one  of  the  very  good  rea- 
sons for  listening  to  Tommy's  pro- 
gram, Fame  and  Fortune,  every 
Thursday  night  on  NBC's  Blue  net- 
work. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  nobody. 
A  small  town  kid,  easy  going,  ap- 
parently worthless,  but  with  a  head 
full  of  the  great  American  dream 
of  success.  He  had  one  other  thing 
besides  this  dream.  He  had  a  girl 
named  Nancy,  who  loved  him  and 
had  faith  in  him  and  had  a  dream 
all  of  her  own. 

You've  probably  seen  lots  of  kids 
like  these  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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WHEN  he  grasped  her  hand 
in  his  that  first  time  they 
met,  he  wasn't  thinking  of 
what  Jack  had  told  him — about  her 
sparkling  wit,  her  honors  at  school, 
her  ability  to  "wise-crack"  even 
better  than  the  boys  who  dropped 
by  the  house  to  see  her  brother.  He 
was  thinking  only  of  the  cool  mist 
of  her  grey-blue  eyes,  the  warmth 
of  the  gold  in  her  blonde  hair,  the 
honesty  of  her  smile.  For  the  first 
time  in  all  his  fifteen  years  Clifton 
Fadiman  was  in  love — in  love  for 
life! 

Polly  Rush  smilingly  returned  his 
warm  greeting  and  in  her  spon- 
taneous, friendly  way  asked  him  to 
sit  down.  Then  she  looked  at  him 
appraisingly  and  liked  what  she 
saw.  For  she  too  was  in  love — in 
love  for  life! 

A  honeymoon  in  a  furnished 
room,  a  budget  of  ten  dollars  a 
week,  a  joint  wardrobe  that  fitted 
without  crowding  into  one  suitcase, 
meals  of  spaghetti  and  cheese — 
these  are  the  bright  fabrics  that  are 
woven  into  a  tender  love  story  that 
has  lasted  twenty  glorious  years, 
ever  since  that  first  moment  when 
they  were  introduced  by  Polly's 
brother.  Twenty  years  of  finding 
themselves,  of  adjusting  their  re- 
lationships, one  to  the  other;  years 
of  rivalry,  of  arguments  neither 
could  ever  quite  win — or  lose.  For 
Clifton  Fadiman,  although  today  he 
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■  The  story  of  the  beautiful 
romance  Polly  and  Clifton 
Fadiman  have  made  exciting 
for   twenty   glorious    years 

acts  as  quiz  master  of  Information 
Please,  America's  favorite  question 
and  answer  program,  long  ago 
found  in  Polly  Rush  a  partner  who 
continually  threatened  to  be  wiser 
and  wittier  than  the  man  she  loved. 

It's  a  strange  thing  that  love  can 
grow  out  of  rivalry.  Perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  Polly  and  Kip  (they  called 
him  Kip  in  school  and  they  still  call 
him  Kip)  it  was  simply  that  rivalry 
sharpened  their  wits  first,  then 
made  them  aware  of  a  deep  respect 
for  each  other,  and  finally  taught 
them  that  nowhere  else,  with  no  one 
else,  could  either  of  them  find  such 
everlasting  happiness.  .  .  . 

Anyway,  when  Kip  was  honor 
student  at  Boys'  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  and  Polly  occupied  the 
same  enviable  position  at  Erasmus 
Hall  High,  rivalry  was  the  basis  of 
their  friendship.  Kip  graduated 
with  honors  and  won  a  scholarship 
to  Columbia  University.  So  did 
Polly.  The  scholarships,  while  help- 
ful, didn't  pay  for  all  the  expenses 
of  a  college  education,  so  Kip  de- 
cided   to    work    his    way    through 
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Columbia.  Polly  decided  she  would 
too. 

When  they  got  their  college  de- 
grees Kip  wanted  to  go  to  Europe. 
He'd  saved  up  pennies  for  years, 
with  dogged  determination,  deny- 
ing himself  the  good  times  most 
college  boys  take  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  now  he  had  the  money 
for  the  trip.  For  the  first  time, 
Polly  had  to  watch  Kip  reach  a  goal 
she  herself  couldn't.  She  had  to 
stay  home  while  he  went  abroad. 
But  she  did  something  almost  as 
dazzling.  She  won  a  scholarship  to 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  while  Kip  was 
traveling  she  took  her  master's  de- 
gree there. 

It  must  have  been  their  separa- 
tion that  showed  them  something 
they'd  never  realized  before — that 
besides  being  friendly  rivals,  they 
'were  very  much  in  love. 

That  knowledge  was  suddenly 
more  rapturous,  more  vital  and  im- 
portant than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  The  fact  that  Kip  was  then 
making  exactly  ten  dollars  a  week 
simply  didn't  mean  a  thing.  Why, 
they  could  get  married  easily — 
they'd  have  to  live  in  a  furnished 
room  and  do  without  a  honeymoon, 
but  what  of  that?  They  discussed 
an  elopement,  because  it  would  be 
cheaper,  as  well  as  romantic.  But 
Polly's  grandmother,  with  whom 
she  was  a  great  favorite,  begged 
them  to    (Continued  on  page  90) 
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-EE,  Aunt  Kay,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" Bud  was  saying  from 
the  living  room  doorway. 

And  Kay  wondered  with  a  start 
how  long  she  had  been  standing 
there,  holding  the  silent  telephone. 

"Get  your  things,  Bud,"  she  said. 
"We're  going  to  your  grand- 
mother's." 

"Aw — "  Bud  began  and  then 
lowered  his  eyes  before  something 
he  saw  in  her  face. 

If  she  had  been  asked  later  how 
she  had  driven  out  to  Mother  Fair- 
child's  that  night,  Kay  would  have 
been  unable  to  tell. 

Bud  touched  her  hand.  "Aunt 
Kay,"  he  said  softly. 

And  Kay  realized  they  were  in 
the  car  and  she  had  somehow 
managed  to  park  it  at  the  foot  of 
the  snowbanked  pathway  to  Mother 
Fairchild's  cottage.  The  door  opened 
and  a  stream  of  light  made  a  lum- 
bering silhouette  of  John  coming 
toward  the  car. 

"John!"  Kay  cried,  running  to- 
ward him. 

John  caught  her  shoulders.  "Easy 
now,"  he  said.  "It  couldn't  be 
helped." 

"Anne — oh,  she's  not  dead, 
John?"  Kay  whispered. 

"No,"  John  said.  "But  it's  pretty 
bad.    The  doctor's  with  her." 

"Then  it  was  a  shock,"  Kay 
blamed  herself.  "I  should  have 
known  she  was  too  ill  to  be  told." 

"Kay,  listen,"  John  said  firmly, 
"the  doctor's  been  expecting  this 
for  some  time.  You're  not  to  blame 
in  any  way.  Now,  pull  yourself 
together." 

"Must  I  go  in?"  Kay  pleaded. 
"Must  I  see  her?" 

"You  were  the  first  person  she 
asked  for  when  she  regained  con- 
sciousness," John  said.  "Please, 
don't  be  afraid,  Kay.  She  isn't. 
She  knows." 

They  went  inside  then,  into  a 
hush  that  made  even  Bud  whisper 
instinctively.  To  Kay,  it  felt  as 
though  the  whole  house  were  hold- 
ing its  breath,  waiting  for  some- 
thing. Peg  and  Mother  Fairchild 
were  sitting  in  the  living  room, 
silent,  their  faces  like  masks. 

The  doctor  came  out  of  Anne's 
bedroom  just  then.  "Will  you  go  in 
now,    Mayor    Fairchild?"    he    said. 


"And  Mrs.  Fairchild — she's  been 
asking  for  you."  He  turned  to 
John's  mother.  "She  wants  you  to 
be  there,  too." 

Peg  sobbed  softly  and  Bud  stared 
with  wide,  round  eyes.  Kay  helped 
Mother  Fairchild  from  her  chair 
and,  John  supporting  his  mother, 
they  went  into  Anne's  room. 

"I'm  glad  you  came,  Kay,"  Anne 
said.  Her  voice  was  very  low,  yet 
very  clear. 

"You  mustn't  talk,"  Kay  said. 
And  moved  by  sudden  pity  and 
affection,  she  pressed  Anne's  thin, 
little  hand. 

"I  have  to  tell  you,"  Anne  said 
in  that  strange,  bell-like  voice.  "I 
don't  want  any  of  you  to  feel  guilty 
about  anything.  I  knew  about — I 
knew  I  was  going  to  die.  Months 
ago,  I  knew  it.  That's  why  I  came 
back." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Kay  whis- 
pered. 

Anne's  fingers  tightened  on  Kay's 
hand.  "You — Kay — I  want  you  to 
know  how  glad  I  am  that  John 
found  someone  like  you.  Some- 
times— in  all  those  years — I  used  to 
worry  about  the  children — and 
John — "  There  was  a  startled  gasp 
from  Mother  Fairchild  and  Anne 
shifted  her  gaze  from  Kay's  face  to 
the  older  woman's.  "Oh— yes — " 
she  said.  "I — I  never  lost  my 
memory.  I  just  said  that  because 
I  couldn't  think  of  any  other  ex- 
planation— and  I  wanted  to  stay 
near  the  children — for  this  little 
time." 

Her  voice  faded  into  a  breath  and 
a  spasm  of  pain  flickered  in  her 
eyes.  John  smoothed  back  her  hair 
tenderly. 

"John,"  Anne  whispered.  "I'm 
sorry — sorry  for   everything." 

"No,  Anne,  dear,  you — "  John 
began  softly. 

"Please,  there  isn't  much  time," 
Anne  interrupted.  "I  must  tell  you. 
I  am  sorry — and  you — John — all  of 
you,  mustn't  be  sorry  for  me.  You 
must  forgive  me.  I  wasn't  in  any 
accident  that  night.  I  was  miles 
from  Walnut  Grove  when  the  storm 
broke.  I  was — I  ran  away  with  a 
man." 

There  was  a  heavy,  stunned  still- 
ness in  the  room. 

"I    was    going    to    write    to    you, 


John,"  Anne  went  on  wearily,  "but 
when  I  read  about  that  overturned 
boat  being  found  on  the  lake — I — 
it  seemed  so  much  simpler — to  let 
everyone  think  I  was  dead."  The 
pain  came  into  her  eyes  again  and 
her  voice  was  like  a  sigh.  "I — I'd 
like  to  talk  to  Kay  alone.  And  then 
— could  I  see  Peg  and  Bud?" 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind 
John  and  his  mother,  Anne  breathed, 
"Will  you  do  something  for  me, 
Kay?" 

"Anything." 

"In  the  top  drawer — a  letter  in 
an  envelope — a  man's  name  on  it," 
Anne  spoke  jerkily.  "When  I'm — 
when — send  it  to  him,  please."  She 
was  gasping  a  little  for  breath.  "He 
doesn't  know.  I  didn't  tell  him  what 
my  doctor  said — I — he  thinks  I  just 
wanted  to  see  the  children  and  that 
I'll  come  back — " 

"I  understand,"  Kay  whispered 
and  kissed  Anne's  forehead. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  him?  I 
could  call — " 

"No,"  Anne  shook  her  head  with 
an  effort.  "Better  if  he  doesn't 
know — until — "  Tears  trembled  in 
her  eyes.     "Peg — Bud — " 

When  Kay  returned  with  Peg 
and  Bud,  Anne  was  lying  very  still, 
propped  high  on  the  pillows.  There 
was  in  her  eyes  a  faraway  look  of 
peace  and  a  gentle  smile  made  her 
somehow  very  beautiful. 

"Kay,"  she  said  softly,  "take  care 
of  them.  They  need  you."  Her 
eyes  moved  lovingly  over  her  chil- 
dren's faces.  "Peg,"  she  pleaded, 
"forgive  me." 

"Oh,  Mother!"  Peg  flung  herself 
down  beside  the  bed  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow. 

Anne  did  not  die  that  night.  For 
two  days,  she  lingered  on  the  edge 
of  life  and  then,  peacefully,  quietly, 
on  the  second  night,  she  slipped  into 
her  last  sleep.  Only  then  did  Kay 
mail  the  letter  to  the  man  who  was 
expecting  Anne  to  return  to  him. 

Sometimes,  in  the  next  weeks, 
Kay  thought  of  that  man  and  pitied 
him.  She  thought  that  perhaps  she 
ought  to  write  to  him,  but  she  could 
never  think  of  anything  to  say. 
Then  Peg  came  back  home  and  Kay 
was  so  glad  to  have  her  there,  that 
she  gradually  forgot  about  the  man. 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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■  Kay  had  thought  she  knew  her  husband  well,  but  she  was  to  learn  that  in  every  marriage 
there  are  secrets  which  cannot  be  told  until  the  last  barrier  of  doubt  and  fear  is  gone. 
Read  the  final  chapter  of  a  novel  of  marriage  based  on  one  of  radio's  most  popular  dramas 


Janet  Logan 
as 

Kay  Fairchild 


■ 


Fictionized  from   the  serial   of  the  same  name,   on   CBS   Monday   through   Friday   at 
10:30    A.M.,    E.S.T.,    and     1:45    P.M.,    P.S.T.,    sponsored    by    Colgate    Toothpowder. 


■  From  Mrs.  W.  J.  Wilmington  of  Sugar  Ridge, 
Ohio,  comes  this  ingenious  suggestion  for 
a    delicious    variation:    eggplant    croquettes. 


WHETHER  or  not  we  observe 
Lent  strictly,  there  is  no  get- 
ting away  from  the  fact  that 
the  Lenten  season  is  an  interesting 
one  from  a  cooking  point  of  view,  a 
challenge  to  every  one  of  us  to  create 
varied,  appetizing  and  nourishing 
menus.  For  this  reason,  whenever  I 
find  such  a  recipe,  I  put  it  aside;  and 
when  I  went  over  the  recipes  which 
earned  prizes  for  so  many  of  you 
readers  in  our  recent  Favorite 
Recipes  Contest  I  put  some  of  them 
aside  too,  just  for  this  pre-Lenten 
department  of  ours. 

Lenten  meals,  of  course,  mean 
that  we  must  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  vegetables,  eggs  and  starches, 
and  it  is  on  these  ingredients  that 
this  month's  menus  are  based.  Some 
of  them,  you  will  see  when  we  come 
to  them,  can  be  used  with  meat  if 
you  prefer  them  that  way,  but  all  of 
them  have  this  in  common — they 
taste  good,  they  are  good  for  you 
and  they  are  simple  and  economical 
to  prepare. 

Suppose  we  begin  with  the 
starches — and  with  two  of  our 
prize-winning  recipes. 


■  Mushrooms,  cooked  with  onions  and  then 
stuffed  with  Braiil  nuts  and  baked,  are  so 
appetizing  you'll   be  coming   back  for  more. 


and  smooth,  seasoning  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Place  macaroni  on 
buttered  platter,  pour  on  sauce, 
cover  with  egg  slices  and  garnish 
with  parsley  and  paprika.  A  hurry- 
up  variation  on  Mrs.  Baker's  recipe 
would  be  to  use  canned  spaghetti, 
which  would  eliminate  making  the 
sauce  and  cooking  the  macaroni; 
simply  heat  the  mushrooms  with  the 
spaghetti  and  garnish  with  parsley 
and  hard  cooked  eggs. 


Bakers'  Lenten  Dinner 

Mrs.   Frank   Baker,   Millersburg,    Ky. 

1  cup  macaroni 

6  cups  boiling  salted  water 

2  tbls.  butter 

1  tbl.  flour 

2  oz.  can  mushrooms 
Vz  cup  milk 

Vz  cup  grated  cheese 
2  hard  cooked  eggs 

Salt,  pepper,  paprika  to  taste 
Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender,  drain  and  keep 
hot.  Melt  butter  in  sauce  pan,  stir 
in  flour  then  add  mushrooms,  milk 
and    cheese    and    cook    until    thick 
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BY  KATE  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's   Food    Counselor 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  daily  talks  over 
CBS  at  72  noon,  E.S.T.,  and  her  Friday 
night  variety  show  at  8:00  on  CSS, 
both    sponsored    by    General    Foods. 


Savory  One-Dish  Supper 

Mrs.   Winifred    Lambert,    Linden,    N.   J. 
Vz  package  wide  noodles 
Vz  lb.  sauerkraut 

2  tbls.  minced  chives  or  parsley 

6  sausage  patties 

Cook  noodles  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender,  drain  and  ar- 
range a  layer  of  noodles  in  a  buttered 
casserole.  Sprinkle  with  chives  or 
parsley,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  then  add  a  layer  of  sauerkraut, 
covered  with  chives  or  parsley.  Con- 
tinue the  alternate  layers,  taking 
care  to  make  the  top  layer  of  sauer- 
kraut. Place  sausage  patties  on  top 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
sausage  is  done  and  other  ingredi- 
ents heated  through.  For  a  Lenten 
variation,  omit  the  sausages.  This 
dish,  too,  may  be  made  of  canned 
spaghetti. 

Peanut  butter  adds  interest  to 
this  vegetable  recipe  which  won  a 
prize  for  its  sender  and  will  win 
cheers  for  you  when  you  serve  it. 


Peanut  Butter  Vegetable  Loaf 

Mrs.   Harry  E.  Whittaker,  Taunton,   Mass. 

2  cups  cooked  lima  beans 
2  cups  cooked  carrots 
1  cup  coarse  bread  crumbs 
1  tsp.  grated  onion 

1  tbl.  minced  parsley 
Vz  tsp.  celery  salt 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
6  tbls.  peanut  butter 

2  tbls.  bacon  fat 
1  egg,  beaten 

%  cup  milk 

Chop  lima  beans  slightly  and  dice 
carrots  and  combine  with  bread 
crumbs.   Melt  bacon  fat,  add  peanut 
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■  Left,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Whittaker  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  cooks  this  peanut  butter  vegetable 
loaf;  above,  a  shrimp  vegetable  casserole. 


butter,  then  seasonings,  beaten  egg 
and  milk.  Combine  two  mixtures 
and  turn  into  buttered  casserole  or 
loaf  pan  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  firm  (about  one  hour).  Serve 
with  white  or  tomato  sauce.  Lenten 
variation:  Use  melted  butter  in 
place  of  bacon  fat. 

Eggplant  croquettes  and  mush- 
rooms stuffed  with  Brazil  nuts  are 
two  recipes  which  are  Lenten  spe- 
cials and  treats  all  the  year  round. 

Eggplant  Croquettes 

Mrs.    W.   J.   Wilmington,    Sugar    Ridge,    Ohio 

1  medium  eggplant 

2  eggs 

Cracker  crumbs 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Peel  eggplant  and  cook  until  ten- 
der in  salted  water.  Drain,  then 
chop  fine  and  add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  one  beaten  egg  and  sufficient 
cracker  crumbs  to  hold  the  mixture 
together.  Mold  into  croquettes,  dip 
in  cracker  crumbs,  then  into  beaten 
egg  and  into  crumbs  again.  Fry  in 
deep  fat  (390  degrees  F.)  until 
golden  brown.  Variation:  Use  left- 
over peas,  beans,  carrots,  cauli- 
flower etc.,  in  place  of  egg  plant. 

Stuffed   Mushrooms 

\Vi.  lbs.  mushrooms 
V4  cup  butter 
1  onion,  minced 
1  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 
1  cup  chopped  Brazil  nuts 
1  tsp.  salt 

Pepper  to  taste 
1  tbl.  tomato  catsup 
1  tbl.  lemon  juice 
3  strips  bacon 
%  cup  evaporated  milk 
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Wash  mushrooms,  drain  and  re- 
move stems.  Chop  stems  fine  and 
cook  with  onion  in  butter  (low 
flame)  for  five  minutes.  Combine 
with  crumbs,  Brazil  nuts,  catsup, 
lemon  juice  and  salt  and  pepper. 
Stuff  mushrooms,  top  each  one  with 
bacon  strips  and  place  in  buttered 
baking  dish.  Pour  milk  around 
mushrooms  and  bake  at  400  degrees 
F.  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Lenten 
variation:   Omit  bacon  strips. 

No  Lenten  Cooking  Corner  would 
be  complete  without  at  least  one  fish 
recipe,  so  here  is  a  fine,  easily  pre- 
pared casserole  of  shrimps  and 
vegetables. 


Shrimp  Vegetable  Casserole 

1  cup  coarsely  broken  wide  noodles,  un 

cooked 

2  medium  onions,  sliced 

1  green  pepper  cut  in  rings 

1  cup  canned  or  cooked  peas 

3  cups  canned  tomatoes  or 

6  medium  tomatoes  sliced  or  quartered 

2  cans  shrimp  3  tbls.  butter 
%  tsp.  salt                                Vs  tsp.  pepper 

Drain  shrimp  and  remove  black 
center  membrane.  Combine  in- 
gredients, reserving  enough  shrimp, 
onion  and  tomato  for  decorative  top 
layer,  and  turn  into  buttered  casse- 
role. Dot  with  butter,  add  salt  and 
pepper  and  bake,  covered,  at  mod- 
erate temperature  (325-350  degrees 
F.)  until  done,  about  one  hour. 


VARIATIONS  ON  SEVERAL  OLD  THEMES 

French  Fry:  Sweet  potatoes,  carrots  (both  cut  as  regular  french  fried 
potatoes  are),  onion  rings,  green  pepper  rings,  cauliflower  flowerets. 
Broil:  Tomato,  eggplant,  orange  and  canned  pineapple  slices.  Brush 
slices  with  melted  butter  before  placing  under  broiler  flame,  cook  first 
on  one  side  then  the  other  until  golden  brown  and  tender. 

Roast:  Carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  celery  butts  and  small  whole  onions 
around  a  roast  as  you  do  potatoes.  If  old,  vegetables  should  be  par- 
boiled five  to  ten  minutes  before  adding  to  roast.  , 

Stuff  and  Bake:  Turnips,  onions,  celery  butts.  Parboil  until  tender, 
scoop  out  centers  and  combine  with  bread  crumbs,  cooked  rice,  cooked 
or  canned  spaghetti  for  stuffing,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Moderate  oven  until  tender. 

Season  mayonnaise  for  salad  of  mixed  cooked  vegetables  with  curry 
powder,  mace  or  nutmeg. 

Combine  shredded  red  cabbage,  watercress,  Spanish  onion  slices  and 
paper  thin  carrot  slices  for  a  colorful  midseason  salad.  Serve  with  tart 
French  dressing. 
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And  here  is  Jack  Beckman,  also  thirteen.  He  too  lives 
in  Chicago  and  is  a  typical  American  boy.  Jack  likes  history 
best  and  so  knew  this  one:  "Tell  which  of  the  following 
states  seceded  from  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War — Maryland, 
Louisiana,   West  Virginia,   Missouri,   Arkansas,   Kentucky." 
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This  is  Edith  Lee  James,  age  13,  who  lives 
..j  Oak  Park,  III.  She  plays  the  piano,  but 
photography  is  her  hobby.  Her  ambition  is 
to  be  a  professional  photographer.  One  of 
Edith's  questions  was — "Define  an   intaglio." 
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■  George  Van  Dyke  Tiers  is  another  of  those  clever  Quiz 
Kids.  He's  thirteen,  too,  and  was  born  in  Chicago.  He's 
a  whiz  at  geography  and  spelling.  Here's  a  hard  one — 
"If  a  cork  is  sunk  into  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  40  fathoms, 
will  it  rise  to  the  surface  after  it  has  been  released?" 
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■  Match  wits  with  America's  youngest  set 
of  quiz  experts — if  you  dare— and  see  why 
the  Quiz  Kids,  those  amazing  girls  and  boys 
of  radio,  have  taken  the  country  by  storm 

FROM  a  summer  fill-in  for  the  Alec  Templeton  show 
to  regular  winter  broadcasts,  now  on  the  NBC-Blue 
network,  Wednesday  nights  at  8:00  E.S.T. — that's  the 
success  of  Quiz  Kids,  a  question  and  answer  program 
that  employs  only  junior  experts  who  haven't  yet 
reached  sixteen.  Many  a  grown-up  listener  finds  him- 
self stumped  by  the  questions  which  these  amazing 
youngsters  answer  without  hesitation.  The  children 
who  are  selected  for  the  program  are  first  nominated 
by  listeners,  then  mailed  an  extensive  questionnaire 
which  they  answer.  Those  selected  on  this  basis  are 
then  granted  a  personal  interview.  Each  child  who 
actually  takes  part  on  the  program  gets  a  $100  Liberty 
Bond.  Here  are  pictures  of  some  of  Quiz  Kids'  brightest 
stars  and  questions  each  of  them  (save  one)  correctly 
answered.  Match  your  wits  with  them  and  if  you 
stumble,  see  page  82  for  the  answers. 
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■  Meet  Geraldine  Hamburg  who  is  fourteen,  and  lives  in 
Evanston,  III.  Geraldine  has  studied  piano  for  five 
years  and  has  given  many  recitals.  She  likes  football; 
her  ambition  is  to  be  a  radio  artist.  One  of  her  ques- 
tions was,  "Identify  Widow's  peak  and  Widow's  Weeds." 


■  Gerard  Darrow,  eight,  was  born  in  Indiana.  At  three, 
Gerard  could  identify  all  the  birds.  His  hobby  is 
collecting  shells;  he  likes  to  roller-skate  and  swim. 
You  can  see  from  the  picture  Gerard  didn't  get  this 
one — "Complete  this  saying:  'Keep  your  ear  to  the — '  " 


|  ■  Joan  Bishop  is  fourteen;  has  been  studying  music  for 
|  a  number  of  years  and  once  performed  with  the  Chicago 
I  Symphony  Orchestra;  reads  extensively,  enjoys  base- 
!  ball.  Here's  one  for  you  book-readers — "Name  two 
fiction  characters  who  made  their  escapes  as  corpses." 
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■  Meet  Mary  Ann  Anderson,  fourteen,  from  Chicago. 
She's  a  student  of  opera  and  Shakespeare;  collects 
stamps,  and  dislikes  baseball.  See  if  you  can  get  any  of 
these:  "What  would  you  be  carrying  home  if  you  brought 
an  antimacassar,  a  dinghy,  a  sarong,  and  an  apteryx7" 
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m  And  here  is  Jack  Beckman,  also  thirteen  He  too  lives 
in  Chicago  and  is  a  typical  American  boy  Jade  likes  history 
best  and  so  knew  this  one:  Tell  which  of  the  following 
states  seceded  from  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War— Maryland 
Louisiana,   West  Virginia,   Missouri,   Arkansas,    Kentucky." 


■  Meet  Geraldine  Hamburg  who  is  fourteen,  and  lives  in 
Evanston,  HI.  Geraldine  has  studied  piano  for  five 
vears  and  has  given  many  recitals.  She  likes  football- 
„er  ambition  is  to  be  a  radio  artist.  One  of  her  ques- 
tions was,  "Identify  Widow's  peak  and  Widow's  Weeds." 
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■  This  is  Edith  Lee  James,  age  13,  who  lives 
in  Oak  Park,  III.  She  plays  the  piano,  but 
photography  is  her  hobby.  Her  ambition  is 
to  be  a  professional  photographer.  One  of 
Edith's  questions  was — "Define  an   intaglio." 
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■  George  Van  Dyke  Tiers  is  another  of  those  clever  Quiz 
Kids.  He's  thirteen,  too,  and  was  born  in  Chicago,  He's 
a  whii  at  geography  and  spelling.  Hore's  a  hard  one — 
"If  o  cork  is  sunk  into  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  40  fathoms, 
will  it  rise  to  the  surface  after  it  hos  been  releosed?" 
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■  Match  wits  with  America's  youngest  set 
of  quiz  experts — if  you  dare — and  see  why 
the  Quiz  Kids,  those  amazing  girls  and  boys 
of  radio,  have  taken  the  country  by  storm 

FROM  a  summer  fill-in  for  the  Alec  Templeton  show 
to  regular  winter  broadcasts,  now  on  the  NBC-Blue 
network,  Wednesday  nights  at  8:00  E.S.T.— that's  the 
success  of  Quiz  Kids,  a  question  and  answer  program 
that  employs  only  junior  experts  who  haven't  yet 
reached  sixteen.  Many  a  grown-up  listener  finds  him- 
self stumped  by  the  questions  which  these  amazing 
youngsters  answer  without  hesitation.  The  children 
who  are  selected  for  the  program  are  first  nominated 
by  listeners,  then  mailed  an  extensive  questionnaire 
which  they  answer.  Those  selected  on  this  basis  are 
then  granted  a  personal  interview.  Each  child  who 
actually  takes  part  on  the  program  gets  a  $100  Liberty 
Bond.  Here  are  pictures  of  some  of  Quiz  Kids'  brightest 
stars  and  questions  each  of  them  (save  one)  correctly 
answered.  Match  your  wits  with  them  and  if  vou 
stumble,  see  page  82  for  the  answers. 
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■  Joan  Bishop  is  fourteen;  has  been  studying  music  for 
a  number  of  years  and  once  performed  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra;  reads  extensively,  enjoys  base- 
™'l.  Here's  one  for  you  book-readers — "Name  two 
™tion  characters  who  made  their  escapes  as  corpses.' 


■  Meet  Mary  Ann  Anderson,  fourteen,  from  Chicago. 
She's  a  student  of  opera  and  Shakespeare;  collects 
stamps,  and  dislikes  baseball.  See  if  you  can  get  any  of 
these:  "What  would  vou  be  carrying  home  if  you  brought 
an  antimacassar,  a  dinghy,  a  sarong,  and  an  apteryx7" 


By     KEN     ALDEN 


■  Pretty  Lynn  Gardner  sings 
with    Will     Bradley's    band. 


BOB  ALLEN,  handsome  young 
vocalist,  is  the  best  possibility 
to  take  over  the  leadership  of 
Hal  Kemp's  band.  However,  at  this 
writing,  there  was  still  a  good  deal 
of  betting  on  Skinnay  Ennis  for  the 
post.  All  radio  row  was  shocked  by 
the  untimely  death  of  the  36-year- 
old  favorite.  Hal  left  a  widow  and 
three  children,  two  from  his  first 
wife.  Although  the  funeral  was  held 
in  San  Francisco,  the  burial  was  at 
Hal's  North  Carolina  birthplace 
where  such  close  friends  as  Kay  Ky- 
ser,  John  Scott  Trotter  and  Saxie 
Dowell,  and  Hal's  parents,  attended 
the  final  rites. 

*        *        * 

Benny  Goodman  is  still  a  musi- 
cian's musician.  Although  he  is  not 
the  top  favorite  among  the  general 
public,  he  copped  first  place  in  the 
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Downbeat  and  Metronome  trade 
magazine  polls.  The  bespectacled 
clarinetist  is  now  on  the  road  with 
his  new  band  and  recently  played  as 
soloist  in  another  concert  of  serious 
music  in  Boston. 

*        *        # 

Glenn  Miller  is  now  before  the 
20th  Century-Fox  cameras  filming 
"The  Great  American  Broadcast" 
with  Alice  Faye  and  Jack  Oakie.  Be- 
fore leaving  New  York,  he  signed  a 
new  Bluebird  recording  contract 
which  will  run  three  years.  He  was 
also  the  leading  record  draw  on  the 
nation's  400,000  juke  box  machines 
in  1940.  The  Andrews  Sisters  and 
Jimmy  Dorsey  were  tied  for  second 
place. 

It  is  said  that  Glenn  and  Kay  Ky- 
ser  earned  an  estimated  $1,700,000 
between  them  last  year.    Those  cig- 


gie  commercial  radio  shows  helped 
considerably. 

*  #       # 

Dorothy  Claire,  blonde  warbler, 
left  Bobby  Byrne's  band  to  join 
Glenn  Miller's  at  twice  the  salary, 
replacing  Marion  Hutton  (scheduled 
to  be  a  mother)  in  that  crew. 

*  #       # 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD: 
Xavier  Cugat  landed  that  Camel- 
NBC  show  and  many  say  the  BMI- 
ASCAP  music  war  was  largely  re- 
sponsible. The  tango  king  has  many 
tunes  in  his  library  that  are  in  the 
public  domain  .  .  .  Jimmy  Dorsey  is 
back  at  New  York's  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania .  .  .  Wayne  King  back  at  the 
Chicago  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  . 
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■  Co-leaders  of  one  band — 
drummer  Ray  McKinley  and 
trombonist    Will    Bradley. 


Gene  Krupa  returns  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey Meadowbrook  end  of  this  month, 
replacing  Tommy  Dorsey  .  .  .  Paul 
Whiteman  has  reorganized  his  band 
and  is  currently  playing  in  Florida 
.  .  .  Tommy  Dorsey  has  added  an- 
other singer,  soprano  Marie  Frye, 
giving  his  organization  eight  vocal- 
ists. Others  are  Connie  Haines, 
Frank  Sinatra,  Paul  Mason  and  the 
four  Pied  Pipers  .  .  .  Muriel  Lane, 
young  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  warbler  is 
easily  the  best  of  the  girl  vocalists 
Woody  Herman  has  ever  engaged. 


Bandleader  Benny  Meroff  and  his 
wife,  Florence  are  divorced.  They 
have  one  child,  Diane,  12. 
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Will  Osborne  has  scrapped  his 
band  and  plans  to  produce  movies. 
.  .  .  Sammy  Kaye  wrote  the  words 
and  music  for  his  new  theme,  "Until 
Tomorrow."  His  old  signature  never 
had  a  title  or  lyric.  Sammy  left  the 
Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York 
rather  suddenly,  to  make  a  road  tour. 
That   hotel   has    dropped    its   name 

band  policy. 

#  *       ■* 

Dinah  Shore  was  caught  by  sur- 
prise when  Eddie  Cantor  shifted  his 
NBC  radio  shows  to  the  west  coast. 
Dinah  had  just  leased  a  new  apart- 
ment— and  the  lease  can't  be  broken. 

*  *       * 

Vaughn  Monroe,  a  new  band  that 
bears  watching,  gets  its  first  real 
break — a  May  engagement  in  New 
York's  Paramount  theater. 


■  Sammy   Kaye's  taking   his 
orchestra    on    a    road    tour. 


THE  BOOGIE  WOOGIE  BAND 

Several  years  ago  Benny  Goodman 
found  himself  in  an  unhappy  predic- 
ament. An  important  commercial 
broadcast  was  just  a  few  hours  away, 
and  his  star  trombonist  had  suddenly 
fallen  ill.  Manager  Willard  Alex- 
ander flashed  an  S.  O.  S.  across  Tin 
Pan  Alley's  grapevine:  "Save  Our 
Swing."  A  typical  radio  row  beach- 
comber heard  the  call  and  offered  a 
casual  suggestion:  "How  about  Wil- 
bur Schwictenberg?" 

The  harassed  manager  fumed. 
This  was  no  time  for  double  talk  or 
idle  jests.  But  the  man  didn't  flinch. 
He  insisted  there  was  a  musician 
named  Wilbur  Schwictenberg,  who 
did  most  of  his  playing  with  a  CBS 
house  band.  Later  that  night,  with 
the  broadcast  successfully  conclud- 
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By     KEN     ALDEN 


■  Pretty  Lynn  Gardner  sings 
with    Will    Bradley's    band. 


BOB  ALLEN,  handsome  young 
vocalist,  is  the  best  possibility 
to  take  over  the  leadership  of 
Hal  Kemp's  band.  However,  at  this 
writing,  there  was  still  a  good  deal 
of  betting  on  Skinnay  Ennis  for  the 
post.  All  radio  row  was  shocked  by 
the  untimely  death  of  the  36-year- 
old  favorite.  Hal  left  a  widow  and 
three  children,  two  from  his  first 
wife.  Although  the  funeral  was  held 
in  San  Francisco,  the  burial  was  at 
Hal's  North  Carolina  birthplace 
where  such  close  friends  as  Kay  Ky- 
ser,  John  Scott  Trotter  and  Saxie 
Dowell,  and  Hal's  parents,  attended 
the  final  rites. 

Benny  Goodman  is  still  a  musi- 
cian's musician.  Although  he  is  not 
the  top  favorite  among  the  general 
public,  he  copped  first  place  in  the 
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Downbeat  and  Metronome  trade 
magazine  polls.  The  bespectacled 
clarinetist  is  now  on  the  road  with 
his  new  band  and  recently  played  as 
soloist  in  another  concert  of  serious 
music  in  Boston. 

*       *       * 

Glenn  Miller  is  now  before  the 
20th  Century-Fox  cameras  filming 
"The  Great  American  Broadcast" 
with  Alice  Faye  and  Jack  Oakie.  Be- 
fore leaving  New  York,  he  signed  a 
new  Bluebird  recording  contract 
which  will  run  three  years.  He  was 
also,  the  leading  record  draw  on  the 
nation's  400,000  juke  box  machines 
in  1940.  The  Andrews  Sisters  and 
Jimmy  Dorsey  were  tied  for  second 
place. 

It  is  said  that  Glenn  and  Kay  Ky- 
ser  earned  an  estimated  $1,700,000 
between  them  last  year.    Those  cig- 


■  Co-leaders  of  one  band — 
drummer  Ray  McKinley  and 
trombonist   Will    Bradley. 


gie  commercial  radio  shows  helped 
considerably. 

Dorothy  Claire,  blonde  warbler, 
left  Bobby  Byrne's  band  to  join 
Glenn  Miller's  at  twice  the  salary, 
replacing  Marion  Hutton  (scheduled 
to  be  a  mother)  in  that  crew. 
*       *       * 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD: 
Xavier  Cugat  landed  that  Camel- 
NBC  show  and  many  say  the  BMI- 
ASCAP  music  war  was  largely  re- 
sponsible. The  tango  king  has  man)' 
tunes  in  his  library  that  are  in 
public  domain  .  .  .  Jimmy  Dorsey  i 
back  at  New  York's  Hotel  Penns?''t 
vania  .  .  .  Wayne  King  back  at 
Chicago  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel . 

RABIO    ANI    TELCTBIOK  M""** 
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Gene  Krupa  returns  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey Meadowbrook  end  of  this  month, 
replacing  Tommy  Dorsey  .  .  .  Paul 
Whiteman  has  reorganized  his  band 
and  is  currently  playing  in  Florida 
■  ■  .  Tommy  Dorsey  has  added  an- 
other singer,  soprano  Marie  Frye, 
giving  his  organization  eight  vocal- 
ists. Others  are  Connie  Haines, 
"ank  Sinatra,  Paul  Mason  and  the 
tour  Pied  Pipers  .  .  .  Muriel  Lane, 
young  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  warbler  is 
easily  the  best  of  the  girl  vocalists 
Woody  Herman  has  ever  engaged. 
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Bandleader  Benny  Meroff  and  his 
Wlfe,  Florence  are  divorced.  They 
"ave  one  child,  Diane,  12. 

APBU..  1941 


Will  Osborne  has  scrapped  his 
band  and  plans  to  produce  movies. 
.  Sammy  Kaye  wrote  the  words 
and  music  for  his  new  theme,  "Until 
Tomorrow."  His  old  signature  never 
had  a  title  or  lyric.  Sammy  left  the 
Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York 
rather  suddenly,  to  make  a  road  tour. 
That  hotel  has  dropped  its  name 
band  policy. 

Dinah  Shore  was  caught  by  sur- 
prise when  Eddie  Cantor  shifted  his 
NBC  radio  shows  to  the  west  coast. 
Dinah  had  just  leased  a  new  apart- 
ment— and  the  lease  can't  be  broken. 
#       *       * 

Vaughn  Monroe,  a  new  band  that 
bears  watching,  gets  its  first  real 
break — a  May  engagement  in  New 
York's  Paramount  theater. 


■  Sammy  Kaye's  talcing   his 
orchestra    on    a    road    tour. 


THE  BOOGIE  WOOGIE  BAND 

Several  years  ago  Benny  Goodman 
found  himself  in  an  unhappy  predic- 
ament. An  important  commercial 
broadcast  was  just  a  few  hours  away, 
and  his  star  trombonist  had  suddenly 
fallen  ill.  Manager  Willard  Alex- 
ander flashed  an  S.  O.  S.  across  Tin 
Pan  Alley's  grapevine:  "Save  Our 
Swing."  A  typical  radio  row  beach- 
comber heard  the  call  and  offered  a 
casual  suggestion:  "How  about  Wil- 
bur Schwictenberg?" 

The  harassed  manager  fumed. 
This  was  no  time  for  double  talk  or 
idle  jests.  But  the  man  didn't  flinch. 
He  insisted  there  was  a  musician 
named  Wilbur  Schwictenberg,  who 
did  most  of  his  playing  with  a  CBS 
house  band.  Later  that  night,  with 
the  broadcast  successfully  conclud- 


ed,  Alexander  carefully  jotted  the 
name  in  his  little  black  book.  Out- 
wardly the  book  had  no  distinction. 
But  from  its  hastily  pencilled  notes, 
many  a  great  dance  band  had  been 
formed. 

"He's  a  great  trombonist,"  some- 
one remarked.  "But  good  lord,  what 
a  name!" 

Alexander  looked  up  from  his 
writing  and  smiled  wisely.  "You 
can  always  get  another  name.  Try 
getting  a  good  trombonist." 

Today  the  slight-framed,  person- 
able horn  footer  with  the  name,  is 
more  easily  recognized  as  Will  Brad- 
ley. He  and  drum  beater  Ray 
McKinley  have  formed  a  band  ear- 
marked for  success.  Organized  less 
than  a  year  ago,  the  partners  in 
rhythm  can  look  back  on  a  series  of 
precedent-shattering  achievements. 
They  destroyed  the  old  theory  that 
two  men  can't  direct  the  policies  of 
one  dance  band  and  still  be  friends. 
They  introduced  Harlem's  savage 
boogie  woogie  music  to  the  jitterbugs 
and  made  them  like  it.  They  became 
the  first  swing  band  to  play  New 
York's  staid  Hotel  Biltmore  and 
leave,  still  on  amiable  terms  with 
the  management. 

The  band  made  its  debut  in  March, 
1940,  at  the  Famous  Door.  Will, 
Ray,  and  manager  Alexander  knew 


they  had  a  musically  fine  band,  but 
that  it  lacked  a  basic  characteristic. 
But  after  a  couple  of  trips  to  Har- 
lem, the  boys  knew  they  had  the 
answer  in  boogie  woogie.  Up  to  that 
time,  boogie  woogie,  a  solid  doub- 
ling of  the  average  dance  band  tem- 
po, had  been  jealously  guarded  by 
colored  swingsters.  A  few  piano  pio- 
neers like  Bob  Zurke  and  Meade 
"Lux"  Lewis,  had  brought  it  south 
of  Lenox  Avenue.  But  only  a  few 
swing  purists  had  accepted  it. 

On  one  of  Ray's  excursions  to  a 
Harlem  hi-de-ho  hideaway,  he 
heard  a  dusky  girl  singer  shout  these 
words  of  encouragement  to  the 
rhythm  section:  "Beat  Me  Daddy, 
Eight  to  the  Bar!"  Ray  borrowed 
the  phrase  and  used  it  during  vocal 
boogie  woogie  licks.  Songwriters 
Hughie  Prince  and  Don  Raye  wove  a 
tune  from  the  chant  and  "Beat  Me 
Daddy,  Eight  to  the  Bar"  shoved  its 
way  into  juke  box  popularity. 
Swing  jargon  got  a  new  expression. 

The  Bradley  band  of  14  musicians 
and  two  vocalists  (Jimmy  Valentine 
and  pretty  Lynn  Gardner)  includes 
many  star  soloists,  like  pianist 
Freddy  Slack,  who  left  Jimmy  Dor- 
sey  for  McKinley.  Each  gets  plenty 
of  individual  opportunities.  In  this 
respect,  the  band  differs  from  Glenn 
Millef  s ,    Sammy   Kaye's,    and    Ray 

■  Tops  in  romantic  mel- 
ody is  Tony  Martin's 
Wednesday  show  on  NBC. 
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Noble's.  They  are  all  known  as  en- 
semble bands.  The  Bradley-Mc- 
Kinley  combination  resembles  more 
closely  the  Benny  Goodman  or  Bob 
Crosby  type  of  band. 

McKinley  is  30  years  old  and  hails 
from  Texas.  He  is  thin,  nervous, 
and  a  double  for  Benny  Goodman. 
He  is  married  to  Eleanor  Sheehy  and 
the  couple  live  in  the  Hotel  Picca- 
dilly, hard  by  Times  Square.  Ray 
says  he  wouldn't  live  more  than  a 
block  away  from  Broadway. 

Bradley  is  two  years  younger  and 
is  the  father  of  two  children,  Bill, 
three,  and  baby  Shannah,  18  months 
old.  "Shannah,"  explains  Will,  "is 
an  Indian  name  meaning  'pretty 
one.'  My  wife,  Pat,  has  fifty  percent 
Cherokee  blood."  Will  was- born  in 
New  Jersey  and  now  lives  in  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island.  Although  Mc- 
Kinley's  drums  are  prominently  dis- 
played on  the  bandstand,  it  is 
Bradley  who  gives  the  downbeat. 

The  band  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
cluster  of  college  dates,  most  of  them 
in  the  south.  But  they  hop  back  to 
New  York  or  Chicago  for  their 
Columbia  record  sessions.  They  are 
a  good  bet  to  play  the  Glen  Island 
Casino  this  summer,  cradle  of  name 
bands. 

■ 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Nelson  Eddy:  "Bittersweet"  selec- 
tions (Columbia  4263-4264)  The  MGM 
baritone  was  never  in  better  voice  as 
he  recaptures  the  charm  of  Noel 
Coward's  lovely  score,  including  "I'll 
See  You  Again." 

Leo  Reisman:  "Make  It  Another  Old 
Fashioned"  and  "My  Mother  Would 
Love  You"  (Victor  27230).  Two  polished 
treatments  of  Cole  Porter  tune-twisters 
from  "Panama  Hattie."  The  vocals 
could  be  better. 

Glenn  Miller:  "Nightingale  Sang  in 
Berkeley  Square"  and  "Goodbye  Little 
Darlin'"  (Bluebird  10931)  Ray  Eberle 
is  given  the  vocal  assignment  on  a  pair 
of  ballads.  Not  top  Miller  but  still 
excellent  work. 


Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Benny  Goodman:  "Benny  Rides 
Again"  and  "Man  I  Love"  (Columbia 
55001)  To  make  Goodman's  record  re- 
turn auspicious  this  platter  is  12  inches 
and  sock  all  the  way  through.  On  its 
heels  Benny  has  a  swell  version  of 
"Nobody"  from  "Strike  Up  the  Band" 
on  Columbia  35820.  Helen  Forrest 
clicks  on  the  vocals. 

Artie  Shaw:  "Stardust"  and  "Temp- 
tation" (Victor  27230).  A  standout  ar- 
rangement of  a  perennial  favorite. 
Tommy  Dorsey  has  a  new  "Stardust" 
on  Victor  27233,  that  should  rate  equal 
bows. 

Tony  Pastor:  "You're  the  One"  and 
"World  Without  You"  (Bluebird 
10963).  This  relatively  new  band 
strikes  out  a  solid  tempo. 

Gene  Krupa:  "Yes,  My  Darling 
Daughter"  and  "Blues  Krieg"  (Okeh 
5909).  Satisfying  swing  with  emphasis 
on  the  drums. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIBROB 


WHAT  SECRETARIES  REALLY  THINK  .  .  . 


Tests  with  615  secretaries  show  a  29% 

longer  lasting  flavor  in  Beech-Nut  Gum 


615  secretaries,  in  26  cities,  tested  peppermint 
chewing  gum.  They  reported  that  Beech-Nut's 
flavor  lasted,  on  an  average,  29%  longer  than 
the  peppermint  flavor  of  all  the  other  brands 
tested.  In  addition,  2  out  of  3  said  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  flavor  of  Beech-Nut  to  that  of  the 
other  brands.  When  you  buy  chewing  gum, 
get  the  yellow  package  of  Beech-Nut.  It's  de- 
licious. Discover  how  long  and  how  much  you 
enjoy  its  better,  stronger  peppermint  flavor. 

An  independent  consumer  research  organization  made  the  tests* 


F 

They  said:  more  minutes  of  flavor 


615  secretaries  in  26  cities  were 
tested.  Various  brands  of  pepper- 
mint chewing  gum  were  bought 
in  local  stores  and  rewrapped  in 
plain  wrappers.  Each  secretary 
was    given    two    different    brands 


(Beech-Nut  and  one  other),  asked 
to  report  how  long  she  thought  the 
flavor  of  each  stick  lasted  and 
which  stick  tasted  better.  Thus 
Beech-Nut  was  tested  against  all 
the  other  brands.    *Ntirne  on  request. 
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Jtte  yarn  mwfmncuis  me  most  becvutipd: 
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Alluring,  boldly  lovely,  the  twinkling  brilliance  of  your  fingernails 
conveys  a  message,  a  message  to  a  man's  intuition,  of  the  loveliness  of 
all  of  you!  Let  Dura-Gloss  bring  its  gift  of  gem-flashing  beauty  to 
your  fingernails!  Do  what  millions  of  thrilled  women  are  doing, 
switch  your  affections  to  Dura-Gloss,  the  easy-onflow,  durable,  longer- 
lasting  polish  that  has  swept  America  like  a  prairie  fire!  A  tiny  dime 
—ten  cents— is  all  you  pay  for  Dura-Gloss— but  compare  Dura-Gloss 
to  polishes  costing  up  to  ten  times  as  much!  Buy  Dura-Gloss  today! 

The  Keller  Nail  Polish  by  LORR  10* 

DURA-GLOSS 


THE  DIFFERENCE 
between  NAIL  POLISHES 

(1)  Some  lOtf  nail  polishes  "fray" 
off  at  the  edge  of  nail  within  one  day. 
Dura-Gloss  doesn't. 

(2)  Some  lOtf  nail  polishes  dry  so 
fast  that  you  can't  apply  them  prop- 
erly. Dura-Gloss  goes  on  evenly  and 
smoothly. 

(3)  Some  10^  nail  polishes  never  dry 
underneath  and  are  easily  "dented." 
Dura-Gloss  never  "dents." 

(4)  Some  lOtf  nail  polishes  chip  off 
so  easily  that  you  have  "bald  spots" 
on  your  nails.  Dura-Gloss  lasts. 


FOR  EIGHT  days  the  Yellow 
Mask,  master  criminal,  had  held 
the  mountain  city  of  Dyerville 
and  its  30,000  people  in  a  grip  of 
terror.  The  brilliant,  twisted  brain 
of  the  Mask  which,  for  sheer  evil  and 
ingenuity,  far  surpassed  anything  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  had  discovered 
untold  means  of  causing  earth- 
quakes, fires  and  floods  to  menace 
the  lives  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
city.  What  were  his  purposes? 
Where  would  his  reign  of  terror  end? 
No  one  knew. 

Perry  White,  editor  of  the  "Daily 
Planet,"  immediately  assigned  his 
two  star  reporters,  Clark  Kent  and 
Lois  Lane,  to  go  to  Dyerville  and  dis- 
cover what  they  could  about  the 
diabolical  plans  of  the  Yellow  Mask. 

Instantly,  Kent  and  Lois  set  out 
for  the  threatened  city.  Even  Lois 
did  not  know  that  Clark,  the  mild, 
spectacled  reporter,  was  Superman. 
Superman — the  champion  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed,  the  visitor  from 
a  distant  planet  whose  strength  and 
powers  were  greater  than  those  of 
any  mortal  man! 

As  their  car  neared  the  toll  bridge 
over  the  Jefferson  River,  leading  into 
Dyerville,  a  voice  floated,  ominously, 
from  the  loudspeaker  of  their  auto- 
mobile radio: 

"Go  back,  Mr.  Kent — go  back — 
GO  BACK.  This  is  the  last  warning 
of  the  Yellow  Mask!" 

At  first,  startled,  they  wondered 
about  the  mysterious  origin  of  the 
voice.  But  then  Clark  realized  that 
the  Mask  must  have  used  a  super- 
powerful  transmitter  which  drowned 
out  all  other  stations.  Unafraid,  the 
man  and  the  girl  continued  on.  They 
passed  the  toll  gate.  They  were  on 
the  bridge  when,  suddenly,  the  huge 
steel  structure  trembled  and  swayed. 
Lois  screamed  as  their  automobile 
slid  toward  the  guard  rail.  Clark, 
wasting  no  seconds,  jumped  from 
the  driver's  seat.  Ducking  out  of 
sight  he  tore  off  his  street  clothes 
and,  as  Superman,  leaped  up  into 
the  air. 

"Got  to  save  the  bridge — and  save 
Lois — not  much  time — good  thing  it's 
dark — no  one  saw  Clark  Kent 
change  into  Superman — Great 
Scott! — the  bridge  is  rocking  like  a 
pendulum — if  I  can  get  down  under- 
neath it — down  on  the  piers — quick 
— it's  going — matter  of  seconds — 
down — downV 

Red  cloak  streaming  in  the  wind, 
Superman  plummeted  down  through 
the  darkness  like  an  arrow — while 
the  great  structure  of  struts  and 
cables  swayed  and  groaned  above 
the  river,  while  the  car  holding  Lois 
Lane  slipped — halted — and  slipped 
again,  nearer  to  the  brink  that 
yawned  suddenly  where,  a  moment 
before,  there  was  solid  road-bed! 
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■  Then  the  voice  from  the  radio  came  again:  "Very  well,  gen- 
tlemen,  I  shall  destroy  your  city  now!    Run  for  your  lives!" 


■  Faster  than  an  airplane,  Super- 
man flew  to  meet  the  boiling 
flood  as  it  came  down  the  gorge. 

Superman  stood  poised  for  a  min- 
ute on  the  sandy  river  bottom  as  his 
x-ray  eyes  pierced  the  murky  dark- 
ness of  the  water. 

"Why,  the  foundation  is  half  gone 
— blown  apart,  as  if  it  had  been  hit 
by  a  shell  or  a  torpedo.  So  this  is 
the  work  of  the  Yellow  Mask!  Those 
girders  are  just  hanging  loose — if  I 
can  only  put  them  back  where  they 
belong — " 

He  went  to  work.  Superhumanly, 
he  began  to  straighten  the  twisted 
steel.     It  was  difficult,  even  for  Su- 


■  He  tore  at  the  granite  walls, 
ripped  into  the  living  rock — 
but   more   and    more   was   needed. 

perman — 

"I  don't  know — it's  pretty  far 
gone.  But  maybe  I  can  make  it.  If 
I  don't,  the  whole  thing  will  fall, 
crash  into  the  river  and  take  Lois 
along  with  it.  Now  then — one  more 
pull!" 

Straining  with  all  the  immeasur- 
able strength  in  his  body,  Superman 
repaired  the  damage,  righted  the 
bridge  and,  assuming  his  disguise  of 
Clark  Kent  again,  ran  back  to  Lois. 
He  parried  her  questions  about  his 
absence    (Continued    on    page    58) 
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Peerless  Trio 
Organ  Recital 


Tone  Pictures 
Gene  and  Glenn 


CBS:  News  of  Eu  ope 
NBC:  News  from  Europe 


NBC- Blue 
NBC- Red: 


White  Rabbit  Line 
Deep  River  Boys 


CBS.  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

CBS.  Church  of  the  Air 

NBC-Blue:  Primrose  String  Quartet 

NBC- Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS:  Symphony  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue-  Southernaires 

CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
NBC-Blue    Alice  Remsen 

CBS     MAJOR    BOWES    FAMILY 
NBC-Blue:  Luther-Layman  Singers 
NBC-Red:  Music  and  American 
Youth 

NBC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

NBC-Blue:  I'm  An  American 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:  RADIO    CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 
NBC-Red    Wings  Over  America 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS:  March  ot  Games 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 
NBC-Red:  On  Your  Job 

CBS:  THE  FREE  COMPANY 
NBC-Blue:  American  Pilgrimage 
NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

CBS:  World  of  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicale 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

CBS:  N.  Y.  PHILHARMONIC 

NBC-Blue:  Great  Plays 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker  Dog  Chats 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Muriel  Angelus 

NBC-Red:  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Pause  That  Refreshes 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC-Red:  Pageant  ot  Art 

CBS:  Design  for  Happiness 
MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC- Red:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 

NBC-Blue    Olivio  Santoro 

CBS:  Col.  Stoopnagle 
MBS:  The  Shadow 
NBC-Blue:  Hidden  Stars 
NBC-Red    Your  Dream  Has  Come 
True 

CBS:  SILVER   THEATER 
MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 
NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 
NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 

NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

CBS:  Dear  Mom 
NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
NBC-Red:  JACK    BENNY 
CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 

CBS:  Screen  Actors  Guild 
NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

CBS:  HELEN   HAYES 

NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 

NBC-Red:  CHARLIE  MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 
NBC-Blue:  Sherlock  Holmes 
NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S    FAMILY 

MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winched 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 


SO  CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
:30  NBC-Red:  Deadline  Dramas 

00  CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
00  NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 


■  Walter  Compton  quizzes  a   pair  of  Powers  models  as  Frank  Forest   (right)    looks  on. 
Tune-In    Bulletin   for    March    2,    9,    16    and    23! 

March  2:  Don't  miss  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  show  tonight  at  7:30  on  CBS — it  has 
Bette  Davis  and  James  Stephenson  in  a  radio  version  of  Bette's  big  hit,  "The  Letter." 
.  .  .   Lawrence  Tibbett  sings   on  the   Ford   Hour,  CBS   at  9:00.  .  .  .  And   Orson   Welles 

returns  to  the  air  for  a  guest  appearance  on  the  Silver  Theater,  CBS  at  6:00. 

March  9:  Carole  Lombard  is  the  glamorous  guest  star  of  the  Silver  Theater  today.  .  .  . 
Rose  Bampton  is  singing  on  the  Ford  Hour.  .  .  .  Ted  Malone's  American  Pilgrimage 
program  today  visits  the  home  of  a  strange  genius — Ambrose  Bierce — in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Listen  on  NBC-Blue  at  2:00. 

March  16:  Fererc  Molnar's  play,  "The  Swan,"  is  on  NBC's  Great  Plays  series — and  it 
ought  to  be  just  as  good  now  as  it  was  when  it  first  won  success  in  1924.  .  .  .  Grace 
Moore  sings  on  the   Ford   Hour. 

March  23:  Guiomar  Novaes,  pianist,  is  the  Ford  Hour's  guest  tonight.  .  .  .  NBC's  Great 
Plays  takes  a  quick  survey  of  the  drama  from    1920  to    1940. 

ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Double  or  Nothing,  fails,    he    gets— not    nothing,    but   only  the 

on  the    Mutual    network  this   afternoon    at  $5  he  won  originally. 

6:00,   E.S.T.,  sponsored  by  the  White  Lab-  Double    or    Nothing     has    its    share    of 

oratories.  music,  too.     Frank  Forest,  radio  and  con- 

A  hundred    and    nineteen    stations   carry  cert  tenor,    made    one    guest    appearance 

this  quiz  program  every  Sunday  afternoon,  on   the  program   during   its  first  few  weeks 

which  means  that  it  has  one  of  the  largest  on  the  air,  and  made  such  a  hit  that  he  was 

hookups  of  any  broadcast  on  the   air.  Yet  added  to  the  cast  as  a  regular  attraction, 

a   short  two  years   ago  Double   or   Nothing  Eliott  Jacoby  and   his  orchestra  supply  the 

was   a    mere   substitute  for    Bank    Night  in  rest  of  the  music, 
the   Capitol  Theater  in  Washington,   D.  C.  Walter    Compton,    who    thought    up   the 

One  reason  for  its  sudden  success  is  the  idea  of  Double  or  Nothing  and  is  its 
clever  way  in  which  it  capitalizes  on  the  master  of  ceremonies,  is  only  28  years  old, 
"take  a  chance"  spirit  in  all  of  us.  Yet  but  he's  already  done  more  exciting  things 
the  title  of  the  show  is  really  a  little  mis-  than  most  people  of  50.  He  was  born  in 
leading.  Contestants  don't  exactly  get  Charleston,  S.  O,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
double  or  nothing.  Here's  the  way  it  was  touring  the  South  as  a  boy  pianist, 
works:  Walter  Compton,  the  master  of  In  Roanoke  College  he  edited  the  year 
ceremonies,  asks  a  contestant  a  question.  book,  associate-edited  the  college  paper, 
If  the  contestant  answers  correctly  he's  served  as  president  of  his  fraternity,  and 
awarded  five  dollars.  Then,  while  the  clock  directed  five  plays,  one  of  which  he 
ticks  the  seconds  away,  the  contestant  has  wrote.  After  taking  his  baccalaureate  de- 
to  talk  extemporaneously  for  one  minute  gree  he  turned  up  as  a  member  of  the 
on  the  subject  of  his  question.  For  each  college  faculty.  In  1935  he  entered  ra- 
pertinent,  informative,  or  amusing  fact  he  dio  in  Roanoke,  worked  for  several  stations 
brings  out  in  this  ad-lib  speech,  Walter  and  finally  landed  with  WOL  in  Washing- 
awards  him  $2,  $3,  or  $4,  depending  on  ton.  Now,  besides  appearing  on  Double 
the  importance  of  the  fact.  Then  he  has  or  Nothing,  he  is  one  of  Washington's 
to  answer  one  more  question.  If  he  an-  best-known  announcers.  On  Mutual,  you 
swers  correctly  he  gets  double  the  amount  usually  hear  him  introducing  the  President 
he    has   won    during   his   ad-lib   talk.      If   he  and    announcing    special    broadcasts. 


S«*/Me£&Z- 


ZORA  LAYMAN — the  feminine  member  of  the  Luther-Layman 
singers  on  NBC-Blue  this  morning.  Zora  can  sing  anything, 
from  concert  music  to  hot  blues,  and  she  can  play  piano, 
ocarina  and  harmonica — but  doesn't  like  to  play  any  of 
them.  Born  in  the  Colorado  cattle  country,  she's  an  ex- 
cellent rider.  She's  considered  an  outstanding  authority 
on     native    American    songs,     like     those    she     sings    today. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 
15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
30  NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 
05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
15  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
45  NBC-Red:  Edward  Mac  Hugh 
00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
00  NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
00  NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 
15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

30  CBS:  Stepmother 

30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

00  NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

15  CBS:  Martha  Webster 

15  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

30  NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

30  NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  NBC-Blue:  Thunder  Over  Paradise 

45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

00  CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
CBS:Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC- Blue:  Rochester  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Home  of  the  Brave 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 

NbC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Jan  Peerce 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Lecture  Hall 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 

NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 
45  CBS:  The  World  Today 
45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
45  NBC- Red:  Fort  Pearson 
00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
15  NBC-Red:  European  News 
30  CBS:  BLONDIE 
30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
30  NBC-Blue:  This  is  the  Show 
30  NBC-Red:  BURNS  AND  ALLEN 
00  CBS:  Those  We  Love 
00  NBC-Blue:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
00  NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 
30  CBS:  GAY  NINETIES 
30  MBS:  Boake  Carter 
30  NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 
30  NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 
55  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
00  CBS:  LUX   THEATER 
00  NBC-Blue:  You're  in  the  Army  Now 
00  NBC-Red:  Doctor  I.  Q. 

30  NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
30  NBC-Red:  Show  Boat 

35  NBC-Blue:  Basin  Street  Music 

00  CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

00  NBC-Red:  Contented  Hour      "-^— - 

30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  Forum  _^^^^__ 


■  Ted   Malone  reads  poems  that  are  famous  and   poems  that  are  unknown. 
Tune-In    Bulletin   for   March   3.   10,   17   and   24! 

March    3:    From    Madison    Square    Garden,    NBC-Blue    broadcasts    the    Golden    Gloves 

Boxing  Tournament  tonight. 
March    10:   Something   special   in  the  way  of  swing  music  is  the   Basin  Street  Chamber 

Music  Society  on   NBC-Blue  tonight  at  9:35. 
March    17:  You  can   learn   all  about  how  precious  stones  are   mined,   cut,   and  sold    by 

listening  to  the  American  School  of  the  Air  this  morning  on  CBS. 
March  24:  Did  you  know  Molasses  and  January,  your  old  Show  Boat  comedy  favorites, 

are    back    on    the    air    now?      Inside    Radio    can't    give    you    the    time,    because    their 

program  is  recorded  and  sent  to  different  stations  for  broadcast  at  different  times — 

but  if  you  want  to  hear  them  call  up  your  local  station  and  ask  if  it's  going  to  have 

the   show. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Ted  Malone  in 
Between  the  Bookends,  on  NBC-Blue  at 
1:15. 

The  nicest  thing  about  Ted  Malone  is 
his  simple,  sincere,  and  all-embracing 
friendliness.  He  just  naturally  likes  people, 
and  he  certainly  has  more  friends  than 
anyone  else  on  the  air.  There's  some- 
thing about  the  way  he  talks  on  the  air, 
something  about  the  way  he  reads  poetry, 
that  convinces  listeners  he's  somebody 
they'd  like  to  talk  to.  Frequently  they  do 
talk  to  him,  by  writing  letters — "Not  fan 
mail,"  Ted  says  earnestly,  "but  the  kind 
of  letters  they  might  write  to  someone 
they'd  known  a  long  time."  Then,  on  a 
trip  to  New  York,  they'll  drop  in  to  watch 
his  broadcast  at  NBC.  He  doesn't  have 
a  regular  studio  audience,  but  any  time  a 
listener  comes  to  NBC  and  wants  to  at- 
tend a  Ted  Malone  broadcast,  the  page- 
boys have  standing  instructions  to  bring 
them   in. 

On  week  days,  Mondays  through  Fri- 
days, Ted  has  a  fifteen-minute  program 
during  which  he  talks  a  little — without  any 
prepared  script — and  reads  poems  select- 
ed from  the  works  of  famous  authors  or 
from  the  three  to  four  thousand  original 
poems  listeners  mail  in  to  him  every  week. 
He's  been  doing  this  about  eight  years 
altogether.  When  he  started  it,  he  didn't 
like  poetry   himself.     He'd  been   called   on 


to  fill  a  vacant  fifteen  minutes  on  the  air, 
and  a  book  of  poetry  was  the  first  thing 
that  came  to  hand.  Now  he  loves  poems, 
because  he  discovered  how  much  more 
beautiful  and  meaningful  they  were  when 
read  aloud,  instead  of  silently. 

On  Sundays  he  has  a  half-hour  program, 
the  American  Pilgrimage,  in  which  he  vis- 
its the  homes  of  different  American  au- 
thors and  tells  listeners  what  kind  of  men 
and   women   the    authors   were. 

Ted's  a  plump,  quiet  man  with  a  pipe 
and  a  toothbrush  moustache.  He's  been 
married  ten  years,  and  lives  in  a  New 
York  suburb  with  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters. One  girl,  nine  years  old,  is  named 
Verlia  Elaine,  after  her  mother,  but  she's 
never  called  anything  but  Bubbles.  The 
other  little  girl,  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
has  no  real  name  as  yet — Ted  and  his 
wife  can't  decide  on  one.  In  the  mean- 
time, Ted  calls  her  Happy.  "You  can't 
be  dismal  or  sour  if  your  name  is  Bubbles 
or   Happy,"   he  says. 

Ted  leaves  his  home  early  every  morning 
and  commutes  to  New  York  and  his  office, 
just  like  any  business  man.  He  has  six 
secretaries  working  for  him  in  the  office, 
he  confesses  shamefacedly.  "I  could  prob- 
ably get  along  with  four,  but  I  like  to 
have  six,"  he  says.  "This  way,  none  of  us 
work  very   hard,   and   we   all   have  a  good 

me. 


JACK  BAKER — whose  nickname  around  NBC's  Chicago  studios 
is  "The  Louisiana  Lark,"  partly  because  he  was  born  in 
Shreveport,  partly  because  he  loves  to  sing.  His  real 
name  is  Ernest  Mahlon  Jones,  he  has  been  a  semi-pro  base- 
ball player,  a  baseball  coach  and  a  schoolteacher,  and 
his  job  as  star  soloist  on  this  morning's  Breakfast  Club 
is  the  result  of  an  audition  he  took  at  NBC  back  in   1936. 
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FIRST    NIGHTER 
:  La  Rosa  Concerts 
Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 
Red:  Horace  Heidt 


CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  We,  the  People 

NBC-Blue:  Grand  Central  Station 

NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 
NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
NBC-Red:  McGee  and  Molly 

NBC-Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Hope 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
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NBC 


-Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 
-Blue:  Edward  Weeks 


CBS:  News  of  the  World 


■  Ireene  Wicker  does  one  of  her  broadcasts  from   a   children's  hospital. 

Tune-In    Bulletin   for  March   4,   11,   18   and   25! 

March  4:   There's   a    mystery    play  that   kids   itself   on    NBC-Blue   tonight   at   9:35.      It's 

called  the   Inner  Sanctum   Mystery,  and  if  you  like  chuckles  with  your  melodrama  it's 

the  show  for  you. 
March    II:  Ben    Bernie  is  back  in   New  York  now,  so  on   his  show  tonight   (NBC-Blue  at 

8:00)   you  can  hear  Carol  Bruce  singing. 
March    18:  Ten  o'clock  Tuesday  night  is  a  perfect  listening  time,  because  you  can  take 

your  pick.     If  you  like  comedy,  there's  Bob  Hope  on   NBC-Red;  if  you   prefer  music, 

there's  Glenn  Miller's  orchestra  on  CBS;  and  if  you  want  to  understand  the  news  of 

the  day,  there's  Raymond   Gram  Swing   on    Mutual. 
March  25:  Some  of  you  have  been  writing  in  to   Radio  Mirror  to  say  that  Helen  Trent 

is  the  most  appealing  heroine  on  the  air.     If  you  haven't  yet  fallen  under  her  spell, 

tune  in  CBS  at    12:30  today. 

ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Ireene  Wicker,  The  Until  her  marriage,  Ireene  lived  in  Con- 
Singing  Lady,  on  NBC-Blue  at  5:15  P.M.,  necticut,  coming  into  New  York  every 
E.S.T.,  rebroadcast  to  the  West  at  3:15,  morning  to  work  in  an  office  she  maintains 
P.S.T.  near  Radio  City.     Now  she  has  closed  the 

Tiny,  vivacious   Ireene   Wicker  is   one  of  Connecticut  house,   but  she  still  keeps  the 

the    most    energetic    people    in   the   world.  office   and   has  regular  office  hours.     One 

She's   not   only   on  the   air  with    her   song-  secretary  types  her  manuscripts  and  keeps 

story   program  for  children  every  Monday  things   in  order    at  the    office,    but    Ireene 

through  Friday,   but  she's  recently  started  does   most   of   her  work   alone.     She  can't 

doing  those   fascinating    Deadline    Dramas  dictate   very  successfully,    and    doesn't   use 

on   Sunday   nights    (10:30,    NBC-Red)    with  a   typewriter,   so   she   writes  all   her   scripts 

Bob  White.     In  addition  she  writes  all  her  in    longhand.      Her    handwriting    is    nearly 

own   programs   and    does  the   research  for  illegible,    she    admits,    and    frequently    she 

them.  can't  read  it  herself. 

Just  now,  without  a  break  in  her  radio  She  enjoys  the  great  amount  of  re- 
schedule, Ireene  is  getting  used  to  being  search  she  must  do  to  prepare  her  scripts, 
the  bride  of  Victor  Hammer,  wealthy  New  but  once  got  herself  into  a  research  sit- 
York  art  dealer.  They  were  married  the  uation  she  almost  didn't  get  out  of.  She 
middle  of  January,  driving  to  Baltimore  decided  that  once  a  week  she'd  do  a 
and  returning  to  New  York  in  time  for  program  about  two  children  who  were 
Ireene  to  do  her  program  on  the  air.  traveling  all  over  the  world.  First  she 
Ireene  met  Victor  when  she  was  broad-  read  travel-agency  folders  to  get  the  ma- 
casting  from  the  Chicago  Fair — it  was  a  terial  necessary,  but  that  wasn't  enough, 
publicity  stunt  arranged  by  their  press  so  she  began  stocking  up  on  thick,  heavy 
agents  in  connection  with  an  art  exhibit  travel  books.  Before  long  she  was  so 
Victor  had  at  the  Fair  that  first  introduced  fascinated  with  her  reading  she  didn't 
them  to  each  other.  Then  they  didn't  want  to  do  any  writing — so  she  brought 
meet  again  until  after  Ireene  had  moved  the  children  back  to  the  United  States, 
to     New    York,     when    their    acquaintance  Victor  and   Ireene  don't  entertain  or  go 


ripened     into    something    much     more    im- 
portant. 

Ireene  loves  pictures  and  art  objects, 
which  are  Victor's  main  business  interest; 
and  he  loves  music  and  the  radio,  which 
are  her  main  business  interest,  so  they're 
a    perfect  couple. 


out  much  in  the  evenings,  since  both  are 
hard  workers  and  are  ready  for  a  few 
hours  of  relaxation  when  nighttime  comes 
around.  They've  been  talking  about  go- 
ing to  a  play  or  a  concert  for  several 
weeks  now,  and  haven't  yet  found  just  the 
right  time  for  it. 


S^/^e£go%- 


DOROTHY  CLAIRE — who  recently  took  over  the  star  singing 
job  on  Glenn  Miller's  Moonlight  Serenade  program,  heard 
on  CBS  tonight,  tomorrow  and  Thursday  at  10:00.  Dimpled 
and  blonde,  Dorothy  has  been  singing  ever  since  she  won 
an  amateur  contest  at  the  age  of  six.  She  was  born  in 
LaPorte,  Ind.,  and  her  parents  were  both  musically  in- 
clined, though  non-professional.  Right  now  she  has  two 
sisters  who  also  sing  with  bands,  while  a  fourth  sister 
is  still  in  high  school.  Before  joining  Glenn  Miller's 
band,  she  was  with  Bob  Crosby  and  Bobby  Byrnes.  She's 
even     prettier    than     her    picture,    and     is    23     years     old. 
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How  to  become  Some  Man's  Dream  Girl 

Lesson  1  -  Launching  your  Campaign 


You've  just  met  him — in  fact,  you're  barely  past  the  "how  d'you  do"  stage.  But  a 
hopeful  flip  of  your  heart  indicates  that  here  is  a  situation  with  Possibilities.  How 
are  you  going  to  make  him  feel  the  same  way  about  things?  How  are  you  going 
to  catch  his  wandering  eye  and  hold  it?  Here  are  some  pointers  that'll  help  you 
fool-proof  your  opening  campaign: — 


liONT  at  t'ie  ^rst  en" 

"vll  I  counter,  wheel 
out  your  heaviest  artillery 
and  aim  all  your  big  ammu- 
nition straight  at  him.  Men 
scare  so  easily! 


[Ill  line  up  a  couple  of 
""  other  conquests  for 
decoy.  He'll  follow  the 
crowd.  P.S.  In  any  Battle  of 
the  Sexes,  your  best  bet  is 
a  complexion  of  disarming 
sweetness.  Concentrate  on 
Pond's  Creams  maneuvers. 
Nightly.  Before   make-up! 


nQNTlet  any  other 
""•■  ■  man  drag  you 
into  a  shady  corner  and  tell 
you  the  story  of  his  life.  If 
your  hero  sees  you  at  all, 
he'll  be  too  polite  to  break 
in  on  such  a  cozy  tete-a-tete. 


(ifl  stay  'n  c^e  folksy, 

l/y  100- watt  foreground 
— if  your  skin  can  take  the 
glare!  Clinch  that  with  a 
brisk  daily  3-minute  patting- 
in  of  luscious  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Wipe  off  cream- 
softened  dirt  and  old  make- 
up  with  gentle  Pond's 
Tissues.  Repeat!  See  how 
this  double  cleansing  and 
softening  with  Pond's  makes 
pores  seem  smaller — little 
"dry"  lines  show  less! 


nQNTtake  the  initia- 
V1"  "tive  on  the 
cheek-to-cheek  stuff  when 
he  asks  you  to  dance.  If  he's 
a  conservative,  he  may  think 
you  a  forward  miss.  If  he 
isn't,  you'll  soon  find  out! 


€> 


l||l  have  a  skin  that  looks 
"  V  and  feels  so  caressable 
he  can't  resist  it!  Pond's 
Cold  Cream,  followed  by 
cool  Pond's  Skin  Freshener, 
lends  baby-skin  tenderness 
—  and  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  whips  off  little  rough- 
nesses like — that! 


|jf|M  f  try  to  dazzle  him 
l/w"  I  with  your  wit 
and  beauty  when  he's  al- 
ready blinded  by  the  shine 
on  your  nose.  There's  noth- 
ing— no  nothing! — so  sad 
and  ridiculous  as  a  shiny- 
nosed  girl  trying  to  be  a 
charmer. 


ijll  look  flower-fresh  and 
""  dream-girly  right 
through  to  the  all-impor- 
tant good -night.  Dead  or 
departed  make-up  won't 
haunt  you  a  second  if  you 
put  your  powder  over  a 
glamorizing  foundation  of 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 


IjfjN  1  sit  back  and  dream 
""'■  ■  wistful  dreams  of  be- 
ing some  big  strong  man's  little 
dream  girl. 
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IjlJ  send  for  Pond's 
""  beauty  kit!  Such 
beauties  as  striking  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  sparkling 
Liz  Whitney,  winsome  Mar- 
garet Biddle  are  Pond's  de- 
votees. And  don't  dally! 
Another  She  may  be  luring 
him  on  this  very  minute! 


POND'S,  Dept.  8RM-CVD 
Clinton,  Conn. 

I  want  to  launch  my  dream-girl  cam- 
paign right!  Please  send  me — pronto! 
— Pond's  Special  Beauty  Ritual  Kit 
containing  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  Pond's 
Tissues,  Pond's  Skin  Freshener  and 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  I  enclose 
10?  for  postage  and  packing. 


Name. 


Address  _ 
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CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Woman  In  White 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 


CBS: 
CBS: 


I  Love  Linda  Dale 
The  Man  I  Married 


Right  to  Happiness 
Road  of  Life 


CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Home  of  the  Brave 
NBC- Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Jan  Peerce 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Lecture  Hall 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  the  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 
NBC-Blue:  Edgar  A.  Guest 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS; 

CBS: 

CBS 

CBS: 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Fort  Pearson 

CBS:  Amos  'n*  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY   ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC- Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Meet  Mr.  Meek 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 

CBS:  Big  Town 
NBC-Blue:  Quiz  Kids 
NBC-Red:  Tony  Martin 

NBC- Red:  How  Did  You  Meet 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FRED    ALLEN 

MBS:  GABRIEL    HEATTER 


News,  Bob  Trout 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
Hedda  Hopper 
Paul  Sullivan 


9:00,NBC-Red:  Eddie  Cantor 

9:30  NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

9:35  NBC-Blue:  Spin  and  Win 


10:00  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
9:00  10:00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
9:00  10:00  NBC-Red:  KAY    KYSER 

9:45  10:45  CBS    News  of  the  World    
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■  Joan   Blaine's  beauty  is  enhanced  by  her  taste  in  clothes. 
Tune- In    Bulletin   for   February   26,    March    5,    12    and    19! 

February  26:  Today  and  every  Wednesday  for  a  few  weeks  you  can  hear  a  special 
program  presented  by  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  It's  on  CBS  from  5:30 
to  5:45  this  afternoon.  .  .  .  Horace  Heidt's  band  opens  tonight  at  its  old  stamping- 
ground,   the    New  York  Biltmore    Hotel.      NBC    carries   the    remote-control    programs. 

March  5:  High  point  of  romantic  song  tonight  is  Tony  Martin's  fifteen-minute  program 
on  NBC-Red  at  8:00. 

March  12:  Del  Casino  and  his  band  open  at  the  Netherland  Plaia  Hotel  in  Cincinnati 
tonight,  with  NBC  broadcasting  the  music. 

March  19:  Don't  miss  Gabriel  Heatter's  exciting  news  broadcast  at  9:00  tonight  over 
the  Mutual  network. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Joan  Blaine  in 
Valiant  Lady,  on  NBC-Red  at  2:30  P.M., 
E.S.T.,  sponsored   by  Bisquick. 

Round  almost  any  corner  in  NBC's  Ra- 
dio City  and  you'll  see  a  beautiful  and 
well-dressed  girl;  but  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  best-dressed  of  them  all  is 
the  star  of  Valiant  Lady.  The  funny  thing 
about  Joan  is  that  she  isn't  particularly 
vain  of  her  good  looks  and  she  doesn't 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  her 
clothes.  On  the  other  hand,  she  does  give 
them  a  lot  of  thought. 

Joan's  rules  for  being  well  dressed  are 
simple.  She  loves  color,  line  and  fabrics, 
and  believes  that  you  have  to  love  them 
to  study  them  intelligently.  She  scorns 
frills,  but  knows  how  to  be  feminine  with- 
out them.  She  hates  to  shop,  but  would 
rather  shop  than  not  look  attractive.  She 
says  that  the  test  of  a  becoming  frock 
or  hat  is  that  you  must  be  able  to  put  it 
on — and   forget  all    about  it. 

Joan  designs  her  own  dresses,  sketching 
them  out  very  carefully  and  taking  the 
sketches  to  her  own  couturier,  where  she 
explains  carefully  exactly  what  she  wants. 
Sometimes  she  takes  along  the  material 
which  she  wants  used,  sometimes  not.  For 
shoes,  she  has  had  a  mold  of  her  foot 
made  by  a  good  New  York  shoemaker. 
Now,  whenever  she  needs  a  new  pair  she 
simply  calls  him  up  and  says,  "Make  me 
a  pair  of  walking  shoes  in — "  whatever 
leather  she  prefers.  Her  evening  shoes, 
contrary  to  style,  are  all  made  with  closed 
toes — she  dislikes  open-toed  shoes. 


She  designs  all  of  her  hats,  and  makes 
most  of  them  herself.  Hats  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  her  wardrobe,  because  the 
lights  in  radio  studios  are  none  too  good, 
and  she  always  wears  one  when  broadcast- 
ing. Although  she  loves  off-the-face  hats, 
they're  no  protection  to  the  eyes  from  the 
overhead  lights,  so  she  only  possesses  one. 

Joan's  desire  to  dress  attractively  isn't 
vanity.  She  says,  "I've  always  felt  that 
acting  was  only  part  of  my  job.  Being 
friendly  to  the  people  I  work  with,  and 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  whole  com- 
pany— that's  part  of  my  job,  too.  And  I 
couldn't  do  that  if  I    came  to  the   studio 

looking    sloppy    or    put    together    any-old- 

ii 
way. 

Besides  her  program,  Joan's  main  in- 
terests in  life  just  now  are  a  country  home 
and  her  dog,  Cricket.  The  country  home 
hasn't  been  chosen  yet,  but  for  some  time 
she  has  been  visiting  farms  not  too  far 
from  New  York,  trying  to  find  one  she 
wants  to  buy.  The  dog — and  probably  he 
is  one  reason  she  wants  a  place  in  the 
country  so  fervently — is  a  black  cocker 
spaniel,  not  quite  two  years  old.  Joan 
tries  to  make  up  to  him  for  apartment  life 
by  donning  slacks  and  romping  strenu- 
ously with  him  for  thirty  minutes  or  so, 
night  and  morning.  She  says  it  keeps  the 
dog  in  condition,  but  wears  her  out. 
Cricket  is  also  responsible  for  a  bad  fall 
Joan  took  on  the  icy  sidewalk  one  recent 
winter  night.  She  was  running  with  him, 
she  confessed  after  the  doctor  had  dis- 
covered that  no  bones  were  broken. 


EDGAR  A.  GUEST — the  famous  American  poet  whom  you  can 
hear  over  NBC-Blue  this  afternoon  at  4:45,  E.S.T.,  if  you 
live  in  or  near  any  of  these  cities:  Pittsburgh,  Albany,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  Providence, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Cleveland,  Bridge- 
port or  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Poughkeepsie,  Washington, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y..  York,  Pa..  Syracuse.  Minneapolis  or  De- 
troit. It's  nice  to  hear  the  familiar,  homely  Guest  philosophy 
again — too  bad  the  network  isn't  bigger  so  more  people 
could  enjoy  him.  He's  almost  sixty  years  old,  lives  in 
Detroit     and     commutes     to     Chicago     for     his     program. 
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WORLD'S  MOST  POPULAR  NAIL  POLISH  NOW  IN 
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BIGGER 


NEW  BOTTLE  DESIGNED  BY 
DONALD  DESKEY,  FAMOUS 
NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNER 


.•"•' 


ACTUAL  SHADE 
ON  THE  CAP 


lO* 


TRIPLE  GOOD  NEWS  for  glamour 
experts!  An  exquisite  new  "dressing- 
table"  bottle!  50%  more  of  the  won- 
derful porous  Cutex  Polish!  And 
a  new  cap  that  has  the  actual  shade 
you're  buying  painted  right  on  it. 
The  loveliest,  biggest  bottle  in  Cutex 
history.  Try  the  newest  shade — 
thrilling,  startling  BLACK  RED!  All 
Cutex  Polish  now  on  sale  is  Porous 
— and  as  long  wearing  as  ever!  Get 
a  bottle  today — only  10f5. 


^ 


APRIL,   1941 
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"".     I   8:15 

r-.BO     9:05 
8:05     9:05 

Eastern  Standard  Time 

K) 

NBC-Red    Gene  and  Glenn             ■^— 

Ob 

NBC-Blue    BREAKFAST    CLUB 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

2:00     2:30     9:15 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

!    8:45     9:45 
8:45J    9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

8:45     9:00  10:00 
9:00  10:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red    This  Small  Town 

1:15     9:15 
1    9:15 

10:15 
10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

1:45 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

12:45 
2:30 

9:45 
9:45 
4:30 

10:45 
10:45 
10:45 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red    The  Guidinq  Light 

10:45  10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

11:00  CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

11:00  NBC-Blue:  1  Love  Linda  Dale 

11:00  NBC-Red    The  Man  1   Married 

12:00  10:15 
8:15  10:15 

11:15  CBS    Martna  Webster 

11:15  NBC-Red    Against  the  Storm 

11:00  10:30 
10:30 

11:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

11:30  NBC-Red    The  Road  of  Life 

11:15  10:45 

8:45  10:45 

10:45 

11:45  CBS    Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

11:45  NBC-Blue:  Thunder  Over  Paradise 

11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

9:00  11:00 
9:00  11:00 

12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
12:00  NBC-Red    Words  and  Music 

9:15  11:15 
9:15  11:15 

12:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
12:15  NBC-Red    The  O'Neills 

9:30  11:30 
9:30  11:30 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

9:«5  11:45 

12:45  CBS    Our  Gal  Sunday 

10:00  12:00 

1:00  CBS    Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:15  12:15 

10:15  12:15 

12:15 

1:15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 
1:15  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
1:15  NBC-Red    Tony  Wons 

10:30  12:30 

1:30  CBS    Right  to  Happiness 

12:45 

1:45  CBS    Road  of  Life 

3:00    1:00 
11:00     1:00 

2:00  CBS.  Young  Dr.  Malone 

2:00  NBC-Red    Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:30 
11:15 

1:15 
1:15 

2:15  CBS.  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC-Red    Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

11:30 
11:30 

1:30 
1:30 

2:30  CBS    Fletcher  Wiley 
2:30  NBC-Red    Valiant  Lady 

11:45 
11:45 

1:45 
1:45 

2:45  CBS:  Home  of  the  Brave 
2:45  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

12:00 
12:00 

2:00 
2:00 
2:00 

3:00  CBS    Mary  Margaret  McBride 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

12:15 
12:15 
12:15 

2:15 
2:15 
2:15 

3:15  CBS.  Jan  Peerce 

3:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

3:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

12:30 
12:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

3:30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

3:30  NBC- Red    Pepper  Young's  Family 

12:45 
12:45 
12:45 

2:45 
2:45 
2:45 

3:45  CBS:  Adventures  in  Science 

3:45  NBC-Blue    Just  Plain  Bill 
3:45; NBC- Red    Vic  and  Sade 

1:00 
1:00 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

4:00  CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 
1:15 
1:15 

3:15 
3:15 
3:15 

4:15  CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
4:15  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

1:30 
1:30 

3:30 
3:30 

4:30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 
4:30  NBC-Red-  Lorenzo  Jones 

12:30 

3:45 
3:45 

4:45  CBS    Kate  Hopkins 

4:45' NBC-Red    Young  Widder  Brown 

8:30 
3:00 
2:00 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

5:00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour                        j 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

2:15 
2:15 

4:15 
4:15 

5:15 
5:15 

CBS.  The  O'Neills 
NBC- Red:  Lone  Journey 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

2:45 
5:45 

4:45 
5:45 
4:45 

5:45 
5:45 
5:45 

CBS    Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

7:55 

5:00 

6:00 

CBS:  News 

5:05 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

3:15 

5:15 

6:15 

CBS:  Bob  Edge 

10:00 

5:30 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

3:45 
3:45 

5:45 
5:45 

6:45 
6:45 
6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Fort  Pearson 

8:00 
9:30 
8:00 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

7:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

8:15 
9:45 
4:15 

6:15 
6:15 
6:15 

7:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ros. 
7:15, NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
7:15|NB(    Red    European  News 

7:00 

6:30 
6:30 

7:30 
7:30 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 
NBC-Red    Xavier  Cugat 

4:45 

6:45 

7:45 

NBC-Blue:  Met.  Opera  Guild 

8:30 
7:30 
5:00 
8:30 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

CBS:  Ask  It  Basket 
MBS:  Wythe  Williams 
NBC-Blue:  Pot  o'  Gold 
NBC-Red:  Fannie  Brice,  Frank 
Morgan 

9:00     7:30 
8:30     7:30 
9:00     7:30 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

CBS    City  Desk 

NBC-Blue    Fame  and  Fortune 

NBC-Red    The  Aldrich  Family 

5:55!    7:55 

8:55 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

6:00     8:00 
6:00     8:00 
6:00     8:00 
6:00     8:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

CBS    MAJOR    BOWES 
MBS:  GABRIEL    HEATTER 
NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Philharmonic 
NBC-Red     KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL 

6:30     8:30     9:30 

NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 

6:35     8:35J    9:35 

NBC-Blue:  America's  Town  Meeting 

/:00     9:00  10:00  CBS.  Glenn  Miller 
7:00    9:00  10.00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
9:00  10  00  NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

7:15    9:15  10:15  CBS    Choose  Up  Sides 

7:30    9:30  10:30  NBC-Blue:  Ahead  of  the  Headlines 

7:45 

9:»a 

10:45 

(US    News  of  the  World 
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■  Geoffrey    Bryant   and    Gertrude   Warner   of   City   Desk   visit   a    real    newspaper. 
Tune-In    Bulletin    for   February   27.    March    6,    13    and   20! 

February  27:   A  listening    "must"  for  Thursday  nights    (assuming   you   can  tear   yourself 

away  from  Bing  Crosby  or  Major  Bowes)  is  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  on  NBC-Blue 

at  9:35.     Most  nights  it's  more  exciting  than  a   prize-fight. 
March   6:   Young    Dr.  Malone,   on   CBS   at  2:00,  is  a   serial   that's  climbing    steadily   in 

popularity  because  of  its  human,  natural  characters  and  situations.     Have  you  formed 

the  good  habit  of  listening  to  it  yet? 
March    13:  Xavier  Cugat  and  his  orchestra  are  scheduled  to  open  tonight  in  the  Hotel 

Roosevelt,    New    Orleans,    broadcasting    sustaining    programs    over    CBS.      The    same 

band   has  its  commercial   program  tonight,  too,  at  7:30  on   NBC-Red. 
March  20:   Fletcher  Wiley's  matter-of-fact  comments  on  CBS  at  2:30  today  will  leave 

you   with  something  to  think  about  after  the   program  is  over. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  City  Desk,  an 
exciting  story  of  newspaper  life,  on  CBS 
at  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  rebroadcast  to  the 
West  at  9:00  P.M.,  P.S.T.,  and  sponsored 
by  Colgate  Shave  Cream  and  Brushless 
Shave. 

City  Desk  isn't  a  serial — each  episode 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  you  can  enjoy 
it  whether  you've  ever  listened  before  or 
not.  But  the  characters  are  the  same  every 
week — Jack  Winters,  played  by  James 
Meighan;  Linda  Webster,  played  by  Ger- 
trude Warner;  Caruso,  played  by  Jimmy 
McCallion;  Mrs.  Cameron,  played  by 
Ethel  Owen,  and  Dan  Tobin,  played  by 
Geoffrey  Bryant.  Jack  and  Linda  are  two 
reporters,  and  naturally  they  "scoop  the 
town"  on  every  episode,  uncovering  crimes 
that  invariably  baffle  the  police.  Not  too 
true  to  life,  maybe,  but  good  fun  to  lis- 
ten to. 

Gertrude  Warner,  who  plays  Linda,  is 
a  pretty  girl  who  has  come  up  fast  in  ra- 
dio. She  qraduated  from  high  school  four 
years  ago,  and  decided  she'd  break  into 
radio.  Just  like  that.  For  six  months  she 
haunted  the  studios,  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. Then  the  stroke  of  luck  which  is 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  anyone's  success 
came  along.  She  was  hanging  around  in 
a  studio  reception  room  one  day  when  an 
actress  fell  ill.  The  despairing  director, 
who  had  frequently  been  pestered  by  the 
job-hunting  Gertrude,  thrust  the  actress' 
part  into  her  hands  and  told  her  to  do  her 


best.  Her  best  was  very  good,  and  she 
was  started  on  her  career.  Gertrude's 
hobby  is  fencing,  and  she  takes  lessons  at 
Salle  Santelli,  New  York.  Weekends  she 
spends  with  her  mother  and  small  brother 
in    Hartford,    Conn.,   where   she  was    born. 

The  picture  printed  above  is  a  publicity 
stunt.  It  shows  Gertrude  with  Geoffrey 
Bryant,  who  plays  Dan  Tobin,  managing 
editor  of  City  Desk's  "Chronicle,"  appar- 
ently conferring  over  a  printer's  stone.  It 
was  taken  in  a  New  York  newspaper  office, 
and  is  about  as  close  as  Gertrude  or  her 
fellow-actor  ever  came  to  actually  work- 
ing on  a  newspaper.  But  maybe  they  were 
getting   into   character. 

Bryant  is  a  Texan,  and  has  been  an 
actor  ever  since  he  grew  up.  He's  played 
on  the  stage  in  New  York  and  London,  and 
in  stock  company  productions  all  over  the 
country.  The  only  sport  he  really  likes  is 
boxing,  at  which  he's  an  expert.  You've 
heard  him  in  Death  Valley  Days,  Aunt 
Jenny's  Stories,  Just  Plain  Bill,  and  Mr. 
District  Attorney. 

When  you  listen  to  City  Desk,  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  music,  which  is  writ- 
ten for  the  show  by  Charles  Paul,  a  CBS 
staff  organist-pianist-composer.  Around 
the  studios  they  consider  him  one  of  their 
most  talented  men.  He's  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, but  a  demon  for  work.  He  never 
smokes,  but  during  a  long  session  of  com- 
posing at  the  piano  he  manages  to  eat 
up  a  whole  pound  of  peanut  brittle. 
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GEORGE  PUTNAM — the  announcer  for  Portia  Faces  Life,  on 
CBS  this  afternoon.  George  was  born  in  Deposit,  N.  Y., 
but  soon  went  westward  with  his  family,  stopping  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.  George  studied  to  be  a  history  teacher, 
but  jilted  that  profession  in  favor  of  a  WPA  drama  group. 
Later  he  toured  the  coast  with  a  Shakespearian  troupe 
headed  by  Tyrone  Power's  mother.  Then  came  six  months 
of  highly  unsuccessful  searching  for  gold  before  he  got 
a  job  as  announcer  on  a  San  Diego  station.  Three  years 
ago  he  joined  the  CBS  staff  in  New  York.  Last  June  he 
married      Ruth     Carhart,     the     popular     radio     songstress. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROB 
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"Almost  a  Miracle!" 


A  BRAND-NEW  SKIN 
will  soon  arrive 
to  enchant  you 
with  its  Beauty! 


■i 


Just  beneath  your  present  skin  is  a 
younger,  lovelier  brand-new  skin.  As  day 
by  day  it  unfolds,  as  it  conies  to  life . .  .with 
every  tick  of  the  clock— it  is  replacing 
your  older  surface  skin  and  bringing  you 
a  hope  of  new  beauty  in  the  future. 


VWWWVWWIWW 


WILL  YOU  BE  proud  to  show  this 
brand-new  skin?  Will  it  make  you 
look  younger?  Will  it  have  new-born 
beauty  when  it  appears  ...  as  your  sur- 
face skin  slowly  departs  in  tiny  dry  little 
flakes?  That  depends,  says  Lady  Esther, 
on  the  care  you  give  it,  on  the  wisdom 
with  which  you  choose  your  face  cream! 

Your  New-Born   Skin   can  emerge  in 
beauty .  .  .  but  only  if  you  will  help  Na- 


ture remove  the  dull  drab  flakes  of  old 
dry  skin  ...  if  you  will  let  my  4-Purpose 
Face  Cream  help  free  your  skin  of  these 
be-clouding  flakes... help  to  whisk  them 
away. . .  revealing  the  enviable  loveliness 
of  your  New-Born  Skin. 

Use  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream.  Use  it 
liberally.  Try  to  leave  it  on  twice  as  long 
as  usual  so  that  it  can,  right  from  the  start, 
begin  to  loosen  the  dry  flakes  of  outer 
skin.  Let  it  completely  loosen  the  surface 
impurities  and  the  dirt,  let  it  clean  the 
apertures  of  your  pores . . .  helping  Nature 
to  refine  them,  and  to  bring  a  clarity— 
an  opalescent  loveliness— to  your  New- 
Born  Skin. 

Ask  Your  Doctor 
About  Your  Face  Cream 

Ask  him  if  you  should  attempt  to  feed 
your  skin  from  the  outside!  Ask  him  if 
he  recommends  astringents,  or  skin  foods 
or  tissue  creams! 

I  believe  he  will  say  that  a  cream  which 
can  fill  your  pore  openings  may  enlarge 
them. 

But  ask  him  if  Lady  Esther  cream 
doesn't  help  protect  the  beauty  of  your 


skin  because  it  loosens  surface  impurities 
and  dry  skin  flakes  . . .  really  cleanses  . . . 
yes,  helps  to  refresh  and  soften  your  skin. 
Ask  your  doctor  if  every  last  word  Lady 
Esther  says  isn't  true! 

Try  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  at  my 
expense.  Use  no  other  cream  for  a  full 
month.  Let  it  help  Nature  refine  your 
pores.  Let  it  soften  and  soothe  your  skin, 
ending  the  need  for  a  powder  base.  For, 
with  my  face  cream,  your  face  powder 
goes  on  perfectly— flattering  you  with  its 
clarity  and  smoothness  .  .  .  making  you 
appear  the  proud  possessor  of  a  beautiful 
New-Born  Skin. 


SAMPLE  TUBE  AT  MY: EXPENSE 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  7134  West  65th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

T70CT!7  Please  send  me  your  generous 
t/  S\CiCt  sample  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream;  also  nine  shades  of  Face  Powder,  free 
and  postpaid.  (66) 


Name- 


Address. 
City 


-State- 
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5:05 

6:05 
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5:45 
5:45 

6:45 
6:45 
6:45 

6:00 
6:00 

7:00 
7:00 

6:15 
6:15 

7:15 
7:15 

9:30 
6:30 
6:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

7:30 
7:30 

8:30 
8:30 

7:55 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

8:55 
9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

8:30 
8:30 
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9:30 
9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

8:35 

9:35 
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9:00 
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10:00 
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I Eastern  Standard  Time 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

9:15  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

9:15  NBC-Red:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

9:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By   Kathleen   Morris 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:   Mary   Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Thunder  Over  Paradise 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC- Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Home  of  the  Brave 
NBC- Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Jan  Peerce 
MBS:  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Exploring  Space 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC- Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Fort  Pearson 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Al  Pearce 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  Alec  Templeton 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH 
NBC-Blue:  Army  Show 
NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

NBC-Blue:  Death  Valley  Days 
NBC-Red:  INFORMATION   PLEASE 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
MBS:  GABRIEL    HEATTER 
NBC-Blue:  Gangbusters 
NBC- Red:  Waltz  Time 

CBS:  Campbell  Playhouse 
MBS:  I  Want  a  Divorce 
NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
NBC-Red:  ARCH    OBOLER'S    PLAYS 

NBC-Blue:  Your  Happy  Birthday 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  Wings  of  Destiny  

CBS:  News  of  the  World     __I^^ZZ 


■  Home  of  the  Brave's  Tom  Tully,  Jeannette  Nolan,  Joan  Banks,  Dick  Widmark. 
Tune-In    Bulletin    for    February   28,    March    7,    14   and    21  ! 

February  28:  Nazimova  stars  in  Arch  Oboler's  adaptation  of  "The  Family,"  best-selling 
novel,  on  Everyman's  Theater,  tonight  at  9:30  over  NBC-Red.  .  .  .  NBC-Blue  has  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  fight  between  Tommy  Tucker  and  Gerry  Webb,  light  heavy- 
weights, at  10:00 — Bill  Stern  announcing.  ...  At  8:00,  NBC-Blue's  Army  Show  is 
broadcast  from   Fort  Bliss,  Texas.     It  comes  from  a  different  Army  Camp  every  Friday. 

March  7:  Arch  Oboler's  play  tonight  is  called  "Problem  Papa,"  and  it's  about  a  day 
in  the  life  of  a  small  boy.  .  .  .  The  NBC  Army  Show  comes  from  March  Field,  Cali- 
fornia. .  .  .  And  Bob  Crosby's  orchestra  opens  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  with 
an    NBC  wire. 

March  14:  Arch  Oboler  has  scheduled  a  re-broadcast  of  one  of  his  most  successful 
plays,  "The  Ugliest  Man  in  the  World,"  for  tonight.  It  stars  Raymond  Edward 
Johnson.  .  .  .  The  Army  Show  is  from   Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 

March  21:  It's  a  real  event  on  Arch  Oboler's  program  tonight,  because  comedian 
Eddie  Cantor  is  the  guest  star.  .  .  .  Of  course,  Inside  Radio  must  remind  you  that  all 
Everyman's  Theater  plays  listed  here  are  subject  to  change. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Home  of  the  Brave, 
on  CBS  at  2:45  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  sponsored  by 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  and  Swansdown 
Flour. 

The  title  is  a  little  bit  misleading,  in 
a  way.  This  drama  is  a  story  of  patriot- 
ism, but  it  isn't  the  flag-waving  kind.  It's 
the  kind  of  patriotism  that  goes  deeper, 
and  has  its  roots  in  the  love  of  a  land, 
of  traditions,   and    of   ideals. 

The  most  important  person  in  Home  of 
the  Brave  is  Joe  Meade,  somebody  you'll 
look  forward  to  meeting  every  day.  Joe 
has  lots  of  the  common  sense  that  has 
always  been  so  important  in  shaping 
America.  Since  he  was  raised  on  a  ranch, 
he'd  refer  to  this  gift  as  "horse-sense" 
whenever  he  spotted  it  in  somebody  else; 
he  wouldn't  ever  spot  it  in  himself.  He 
hasn't  much  use  for  "isms"  of  any  kind, 
and  he  can  recognize  anything  that's  false 
or  phoney  a   mile   away. 

Tom  Tully  is  the  name  of  the  radio  actor 
who  plays  Joe.  Like  his  radio  character, 
he's  big,  ruggedly  handsome,  and  deep- 
voiced.  Like  the  character  he  plays  in  the 
serial,  he  was  born  in  the  West — in 
Durango,  Colorado,  a  mining  town  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies.  He  left  Colorado  by 
joining  the  Navy,  and  got  his  first  glimpse 


of  New  York  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
After  he  left  the  Navy  he  tried  writing 
short  stories  about  his  experiences,  but 
none  of  them  were  published.  Then,  as  he 
says,  he  "sweated,  starved,  argued,  per- 
suaded, cried  and  finally  beat  his  way 
through  Broadway,  the  legitimate  stage 
and  radio"  into  his  present  position  as  a 
successful  actor. 

Dick  Widmark  plays  the  role  of  Neil. 
He's  a  good-looking  young  actor  who  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  peculiarly- 
named  town  of  Sunrise,  Minnesota,  in  1914. 
But  the  family  soon  moved  to  Evanston, 
Illinois,  which  Dick  refers  to  now  as  his 
home  town.  He's  a  graduate  of  Lake 
Forest  College,  where  he  served  for  two 
years  as  an  instructor  of  speech  and 
drama.  He  crashed  radio  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  via  the  Aunt  Jenny  program. 
Not  married,  he  lives  in  a  New  York  apart- 
ment where  he  devotes  his  time  to  further- 
ing his  radio  career,  reading,  and  playing 
the  drums. 

Dick's  leading  lady,  Joan  Banks,  who 
plays  the  part  of  Lois,  is  a  beautiful  blonde 
who  is  married  to  radio  actor  Frank  Love- 
joy,  the  lucky  fellow.  She  and  her  husband 
lead  very  quiet  lives,  as  they  both  carry 
heavy  radio  schedules.  Her  favorite 
possession  is  her  Cocker  spaniel. 
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MARY  YOUNG— a  former  Ziegfeld  Follies  girl  who  is  now 
bringing  glamor  to  the  role  of  Lily,  the  Creole,  on  Arnold 
Grimm's  Daughter,  heard  today  on  NBC.  Mary  began  her 
theatrical  career  as  a  dancer  in  a  Russian  ballet,  switched 
to  the  Follies,  and  then  in  1935  successfully  auditioned  for  a 
radio  job  in  Detroit.  Two  years  later  she  married  radio 
writer  Charles  Gussman,  and  they  moved  to  Chicago  to  live. 
Mary  was  born  in  Chestnut  Mound,  Tenn.,  22  years  ago,  and 
was  educated  in  Detroit.  When  she  isn't  acting  in  the 
Chicago  radio  studios  she's  very  busy  being  the  mother  of  a 
little  daughter  who  arrived  in  the  world  just  six  months  ago. 

RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIHROB 


NOWA\m  in  Your  Own  Home- 
Hollywood  Beauty  Care  i 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU 

DO  TO  TAKE  A 

LUX  SOAP 

ACTIVE-LATHER 

FACIAL.  PAT  THE 

LATHER  LIGHTLY 

INTO  YOUR  SKIN 


Lux  Soap  ACTIVE-LATHER 
FACIALS  are  quick,  easy 
and  they  WORK! 

This  lovely  Hollywood  star  shows 
you  just  how  she  uses  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
to  guard  her  priceless  complexion. 
This  gentle  care  removes  every  trace 
of  dust,  dirt,  stale  cosmetics.  Try 
Active-Lather  Facials  for  30  days! 
See  what  they  can  do  for  you! 

BROS.'  "STRAWBERRY  BLONDE" 


9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  it  to  protect  loveliness 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


8:00  CHS:  News  of  Europe 
8:00  NBC-Red:  News 


8:15 
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8:45 
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9:00 
9:00 
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11:00 
11:00 
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11:15 


5:30 


6:05 


7:15 


7:45 


NBC-Blue 
NBC-Red: 


Cloutier's  Orchestra 
Gene  and  Glenn 


CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 

NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 
NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

CBS:  Press  News 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  News 

NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  Burl  (ves 

NBC-Red:  Watch  Your  Step 

CBS:  Honest  Abe 
NBC-Red:  Wise  Man 

NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen 

CBS:  Welcome  Lewis'  Singing  Bee 
NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

CBS-Blue:  Richard  Kent 

CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
NBC-Blue:  Kogen   Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Moore 

CBS:  Symphony  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  Norsemen  Quartet 
NBC-Red:  Concert  Music 

NBC- Red:  Fed.  Women's  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  Gallicchio's  Orch 

NBC-Red:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  American  Education 

Forum 
NBC-Red:  Eastman  School  of  Music 

CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

CBS:  Jobs  for  National  Defense 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

CBS:  No  Politics 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

NBC-Blue:  Metropolitan  Opera 
NBC-Red:  Music  for  Everyone 

NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 
CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 

NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  Old  Vienna 
NBC-Red:  Saturday  Soiree 

CBS:  This  Is  My  Land 

CBS:  Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

NBC-Red:  A  Boy,  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

CBS:  News  of  the  Americas 
NBC-Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 

NBC-Red:  Curtis  Institute 

CBS:  Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC-Red:  Charlie  Spivak  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 
NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 
NBC-Red:  Orchestra 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israe 
NBC-Red:  Muriel  Angelus 

NBC-Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Wayne  King 

NBC-Blue:  Little  OP  Hollywood 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Your  Marriage  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  Knickerbocker  Playhousr 

NBC-Blue:  Man  and  the  World 

CBS:  Duffy's  Tavern 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue:  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:   YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
MBS:  GABRIEL    HEATTER 
NBC-Blue:  Song  of  Your  Life 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

NBC-Blue;  John  B.  Kennedy 

NBC-Blue:  NBC   SYMPHONY 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

MBS:  Chicago  Theater 
NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 


■  The    Vasses — Frank,    Weezy,    Jitchy,    Sally   and    Emily. 
Tune-In    Bulletin   for    March    1,   8,    15    and    22! 

March  I:  Get  some  tips  on  home-making  from  Betty  Moore,  who  starts  a  new  program 
this  morning  at  10:30  over  NBC-Red.  .  .  .  The  Santa  Anita  Handicap  is  being  broad- 
cast this  afternoon  over  NBC.  .  .  .  CBS'  People's  Platform,  tonight  at  7:00,  discusses 
"What  Does  Americanism  Mean  Today,"  with  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Repre- 
sentative Sol  Bloom  among  the  guest  talkers.  .  .  .  Listen  to  Wayne  King's  second 
program   in   his   new   series  on  CBS   at  7:30. 

March  8:  From  the  Santa  Anita  track  in  California  comes  the  San  Juan  Capistrano 
Handicap  race,  over  NBC. 

March  15:  That  interesting  mystery  serial,  The  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle,  has  changed 
its  time  to  tonight  at  8:30. 

March  22:  You'll  get  some  chuckles  and  maybe  some  hearty  laughs  out  of  Your 
Marriage  Club,  on  CBS  tonight  at  8:00.  The  only  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  sometimes 
works  the  old,  moth-eaten  jokes  about  married  life  a  little  too  hard. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  The  Vass  Family, 
in  their  own  variety  show  over  NBC-Blue 
at  6:30    P.M.,  E.S.T. 

Take  one  look  at  the  bright,  youthful 
faces  above  and  you'll  have  a  hard  time 
realizing  they  are  all  radio  veterans. 
You've  heard  them  on  more  programs  than 
you  could  count  up  to  without  taking  alto- 
gether too  long  a  time  about  it.  Some- 
times they've  ail  been  together;  sometimes 
they've  approached  the  mike  separately. 
On  occasions  they've  sung  solos,  but  they 
haven't  disdained  to  work  in  choral  groups. 

Their  names  are  Sally,  Weezy  (Louisa), 
Jitchy  (Virginia),  Emily  and  Frank.  There's 
another  girl,  Harriet,  but  she  works  as  a 
hostess  in  a  tea  room,  and  seldom  appears 
before  the  mike.  Another  boy,  Leland,  is 
in  radio  too,  but  he's  more  interested  in 
the   technical    side   of  things. 

They  just  drifted  into  radio,  via  Madge 
Tucker's  children's  programs  on  NBC. 
When  they  were  children  in  South  Caro- 
lina they  learned  many  hill  songs,  just  for 
fun,  and  these  came  in  handy  when  they 
turned  their  attention  to  radio.  Their 
Aunt  Lulu — Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Railing — wrote 
their  scripts  for  them.  Then  Aunt  Lulu 
v/ent  to  London  to  go  on  the  air  for  the 
BBC,  and  the  Vasses  didn't  have  any 
scripts  any  more.  They  sat  around,  won- 
dering what  to  do.  One  of  them  said, 
"Let's  have  a  story  conference,  with 
everybody    suggesting     ideas."      It    was    a 


very  poor  story  conference,  because  no 
one  had  any  ideas.  Then  another  one 
said,  "Let's  try  it  a  different  way.  Every- 
body go  away  by  himself  for  two  hours 
and  write  a  script.  Then  we'll  come  back 
here  and  pick  the  best  one  or  patch  one 
together  from  the  best  parts  of  all  of 
them." 

It  sounded  like  a  good  idea,  so  each  of 
the  kids  retired  and  was  quiet  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  When  they  reassembled,  Sally 
was  the  only  one  who  had  actually  writ- 
ten a  script.  They  read  it,  decided  it  was 
good,  and  since  then  Sally  has  done  all 
the  scripts  for  their  shows,  writing  them 
on  the  kitchen  table  of  the  Vass  apartment 
while  the  others  are  enjoying  themselves. 
Sally  doesn't  mind.  She  thinks  script- 
writing  is  fun,  and  simply  puts  in  every- 
thing that  happens  to  the  real  Vass  fam- 
ily. When  one  of  the  girls  begins  going 
out  with  a  boy  steadily,  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  new  romance  are  put  on 
the  air.  There  is  mighty  little  privacy  in 
the  Vass  family. 

Some  of  their  fan  mail  comes  addressed, 
appropriately,  to  the  "Vast  Family."  One 
admirer  wrote,  in  all  seriousness,  to  "The 
Saturday  Morning  Bath  Family."  Some- 
times Sally  wishes  she  were  writing  scripts 
about  a  family  that  sings  and  acts  on  the 
air,  because  then  she  could  use  incidents 
like  that  too,  as  well  as  the  things  that 
happen    around    their    home. 
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MURIEL  KIRKLAND — who  won  Broadway  fame  portraying 
Mary  Todd  in  the  prize-winning  play,  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois." 
Now  she's  playing  the  same  character  in  the  CBS  serial, 
Honest  Abe,  heard  at  9:30  this  morning.  Muriel  made  her 
first  stage  hit  in  the  leading  role  of  "Strictly  Dishon- 
orable," then  went  to  Hollywood  for  several  years'  work 
in  the  movies.  Now  she's  back  in  New  York,  dividing  her 
time  between  radio  and  the  stage.  She's  red-haired  and 
tiny,  was  born  in  New  Rochelle,  and  was  educated  first 
in  a  convent  and  later  in  the  American  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Art — where  they  told  her  she'd  never  be  an  actress! 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Marriage  on  a  Shoestring 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

two.  They  sit  in  public  parks  and  on 
benches  along  lake  shores.  They're 
usually  very  close  together.  They 
don't  see  anyone  else.  They  are  think- 
ing about  marriage,  usually,  and  a 
home  of  their  own  and  the  future. 

In  the  case  of  these  two,  Frank  and 
Nancy,  it  was  the  very  immediate  fu- 
ture they  were  thinking  of  that  night 
down  on  the  beach  in  Long  Branch, 
New  Jersey.  Summer  was  ending.  It 
had  been  a  fine  summer  for  both  of 
them,  easy  and  lazy  and  fun,  until 
what  had  started  out  as  just  another 
summer  romance  turned  into  the  real 
thing. 

They  had  fallen  in  love  with  each 
other.  No  questions  asked,  no  thought 
of  the  future.  This  was  IT  and  noth- 
ing else  mattered.  But  now,  it  was 
their  last  summer  night  together.  The 
next  day,  Nancy  would  pack  her 
things  and  hurry  back  to  her  job  as  a 
stenographer  in  a  nearby  Jersey  town. 
Frank  didn't  have  a  job  he  could  go  to. 

CO  they  sat  there  on  the  beach  and 
J  looked  at  the  ocean  and  wondered 
what  would  happen  to  them.  Nancy 
couldn't  support  both  of  them.  Be- 
sides, Frank  didn't  want  her  to  work. 
Frank  might  be  able  to  get  a  job,  but 
that  would  mean  his  giving  up  his 
dream  of  becoming  a  singer.  They 
had  talked  of  a  home  of  their  own, 
a  little  apartment  in  Jersey  City,  and 
maybe  a  family.  But  that  seemed  a 
long  way  off  now. 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  get  a  job  some- 
where," Frank  said. 

"You  mean,  give  up  singing?" 
Nancy  asked. 

Frank  didn't  say  anything  for 
awhile.  "I  guess  that's  what  it  looks 
like,  Nancy,"  he  said  at  last. 

"But  you  can't  do  that,"  Nancy  said 
determinedly.  "You  just  can't  do  what 
you  don't  want  to  do." 

"Look,  Nancy,"  Frank  said.  "If  you 
stick  by  me,  if  you  don't  mind  wait- 
ing, I'll  get  something." 

"I'll  wait,"  Nancy  smiled.  "If  you 
know  you  can  do  it,  I  know  you  can, 
too." 

"It'll  be  tough  for  awhile,  but  I 
know   I   can   do   it." 

There  weren't  any  heroics  about 
this  decision.  Nancy  had  faith  in 
Frank  and  in  his  talent,  because  she 
loved  him. 

She  knew  all  about  the  trouble 
Frank  had  always  had  trying  to  con- 
vince his  father  that  being  a  singer 
could  be  worthwhile.  His  father  was 
an  honest,  hard  working  Jersey  City 
fireman.  He  had  wanted  Frank  to 
learn  some  trade.  Nancy  had  heard 
all  about  their  arguments.  About 
Frank's  saying  again  and  again,  "I 
want  to  be  a  singer,  Pop."  And  about 
Frank's  father  always  answering, 
"Son,  that's  plain  darn  foolishness." 

All  this  had  started  when  Frank 
was  just  a  kid  in  grade  school.  There 
were  rows  because  Frank  skipped 
school  and  spent  his  time  hanging 
around  dance  halls  listening  to  bands. 
Then  Bing  Crosby  and  Russ  Columbo 
began  taking  the  country  by  storm 
and  Frank  spent  every  cent  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  to  buy  their  records. 

During  his  High  School  days,  Frank 
seemed  to  his  family  to  be  drifting 
more  and  more  toward  shiftlessness. 
There  had  never  been  a  singer  in  the 
Sinatra  family,  and  now  here  was 
Frank  with  these  crazy  ideas,  chasing 
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THERE'S  no  better  reason  for  using  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
than  this:  richer, golden  soap  and  gentle,  dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha  make  a  combination  that  can't  be  equalled 
for  taking  the  back-breaking  labor  out  of  washday. 
No  weak,  would-be  beauty  soap  can  get  all  the  deep- 
down  dirt  the  way  Fels-Naptha  Soap  does.  In  hard  or 
soft  water,  hot  or  cool,  this  Peerless  Pair  of  Clean- 
ers— gentle  naptha  and  golden  soap,  provide 
washday  help  that  saves  your  hands,  your 
energy  —  yes,  saves  your  money,  too. 

If  you  have  been  a  'washday  wife'  write  to 

Fels  8b  Co.,  Dept.  9-D,  Phila.,  Pa.,  for  a  free 

introductory  bar  of  Fels-Naptha 

SSoap.  Use  it  next  washday  and 
..,.., ....  warn  your  husband  you'll  be  ready 
5V>      to  step  out  that  night. 
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MAUREEN  O'HARA  in  "THEY  MET  IN  ARGENTINA" 

AN    RKO    RADIO    PICTURE 


Does  your  skin  look 
dull,  lifeless  ? 

TiyHOLLYWOOD'S 

FACE  POWDER 
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Have  you  been 
looking  for  a  powder  that  would 
give  your  skin  the  color,  the  ap- 
peal of  youthful  beauty?  Then  try 
this  famous  face  powder  created 
by  Max  Factor  Hollywood. 

First,  you'll  marvel  at  the  glori- 
ous beauty  of  the  original  color 
harmony  shades.  Second,  you'll  be 
amazed  how  the  unusual  clinging 
quality  aids  in  creating  a  lasting, 
satin-smooth  make-up.  Try  it  to- 
day... $1.00 


TRU-COLOR  LIPSTICK 

Has  four  features . . . 
i.  lifelike  red  of  your 
lips. .  2.  non-drying,  but 
indelible. . .  3.  safe  for 
sensitive  lips. ..4.  elimi- 
nates lipstick  line.  $1 


ROUGE. ..There's 

a  lifelike  shade  of 

Max  Factor  Holly- 

,    wood  Rouge  for 

"^V.  J.    your  type . . .  50*! 
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•  Mail  for  POWDER.  KOIT.E  and 
LIPSTICK  in  VonrCOLOK  HARMONY 


Max  Factor  Make-Up  Studio 

Send  Purse-Size  Box  of  Powder, 
Rouge  Sampler  and  miniature 
Tru-Color  Lipstick  in  my  color  har- 
mony shade.  I  enclose  ten  cents  for 
postage  and  handling. -^C  Also  send 
my  Color  Harmony  Make-Up  Chart 
and  Illustrated  BooI;,"The  New  Art 
or  Make-Up'. . .FREE.  25-4-64 
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bands  around  the  New  Jersey  country- 
side and  hanging  around  phonograph 
shops.  His  school  seat  was  seldom 
warm.  The  High  School  principal  was 
always  calling  to  tell  Frank's  father 
how  very  absent  from  school  his  son 
was.   Frank  had  told  Nancy  all  this. 

"My  Dad  raised  the  devil,"  Frank 
had  explained  to  her,  "and  I  guess 
I  was  pretty  useless.  But,  you  see,  I 
wasn't  really  wasting  time.  Maybe  I 
should  have  been  in  school  instead  of 
hanging  around  band  rehearsals,  but 
that  was  the  only  way  I  could  learn 
anything  about  music." 

By  the  time  Frank  met  Nancy  at  the 
beach,  his  family  had  just  about  de- 
cided he  would  never  amount  to  any- 
thing. He  had  left  school  to  sing  with 
small  bands  that  paid  him  practically 
nothing.  He  had  been  fired  from  a  job 
as  copy  boy  on  a  Jersey  City  paper. 
He  had  gone  off  on  tour  with  a  Major 
Bowes  unit  and  come  home  penniless. 
He  had  tried  to  explain  to  them  how 
valuable  the  experience  had  been, 
how  it  had  given  him  poise  and  con- 
fidence singing  before  theatre  audi- 
ences. The  family  sighed  and  didn't 
understand. 

Little  by  little,  through  that  sum- 
mer in  Long  Branch,  Frank  had  told 
Nancy  all  these  things  and  she  seemed 
to  be  the  only  person  who  understood 
him.  Now,  he  had  to  make  good.  He 
had  to  find  a  way  to  sing  somewhere. 

Nancy  and  Frank  sat  up  most  of 
that  last  night,  planning,  dreaming, 
scheming  to  find  a  way  they  could 
eventually  have  a  life  together. 
Finally,  they  worked  out  a  plan. 
Nancy  would  go  back  to  her  job. 
Frank  would  go  over  to  New  York 
City  every  day  and  begin  haunting 
the  small  radio  stations. 

THIS  was  the  plan  and  Frank  stuck 
to  it.  He  waited  hour  after  hour  for 
appointments.  He  offered  to  sing  for 
anything.  Anything,  to  small  radio 
station  owners,  almost  always  means 
nothing.  So  Frank  sang  for  nothing. 
Then,  he  began  getting  programs.  He 
sang  on  every  small  station  that 
would  have  him.  His  first  year  in 
New  York,  he  often  had  as  many  as 
eighteen  programs  a  week.  All  this 
work  earned  him  just  enough  for  the 
carfare  back  and  forth  to  New  Jersey. 

Sometimes,  it  would  be  too  dis- 
couraging. "I  don't  even  know 
whether  anybody  listens  to  my  pro- 
grams, Nancy,"  he  would  say. 

"You  wait,"  Nancy  would  say. 
"Some  day,  some  one  will  hear  you 
and  give  you  a  break.  You  can't  say 
nobody  listens  to  you,"  she  added  with 
a  smile.  "Why,  some  days  I  sneak  out 
of  the  office  to  listen.  You  just  keep 
plugging." 

And  Frank  did.  In  those  days,  he 
sang  everything  that  was  written.  To 
pick  up  experience,  after  a  hard  day 
at  the  New  York  studios,  he  would 
sing  with  small  bands  over  in  Jersey. 
For  a  long  time,  he  held  down  a  solo 
spot  at  the  Rustic  Cabin,  a  small  New 
Jersey  place. 

Every  night  when  he  got  through 
with  work,  he  and  Nancy  would  get 
together  and  talk  about  the  way  he 
sang  and  the  way  other  singers  sang. 
Whenever  she  could,  Nancy  listened 
to  him  on  the  radio.  Frank  believed 
then,   and   still  does,   that   the  words 


of  a  song  are  much  more  important 
than  the  melody — that  in  order  to  put 
over  a  song,  you  have  to  believe  the 
words  you  are  singing.  He  worked 
hard  to  give  every  song  he  did  a  new 
interpretation.  He  worked  consciously 
and  deliberately  for  a  style  all  his 
own. 

Sometimes,  it  seemed  as  though  all 
the  heart  and  warmth  he  put  into 
his  lyrics  was  being  wasted.  His  au- 
dience on  the  local  stations  was  natu- 
rally small.  But  Nancy  kept  him  go- 
ing. She  kept  telling  him  how  much 
better  he  was  getting  every  day. 
They  kept  planning  for  that  home  of 
their  own,  even  though  it  looked  very 
far  away. 

It  wasn't  so  far  away,  though. 
Frank  was  getting  a  reputation,  even 
if  he  didn't  know  it.  Band  lead- 
ers were  beginning  to  notice  him.  In 
Benny  Goodman's  band  there  was  a 
trumpet  player  named  Harry  James, 
who  thought  Frank  was  swell. 
"There's  a  kid  who  can  make  lyrics 
mean  something,"  Harry  would  tell 
the  other  Goodman  men.  "He  makes 
the  words  of  a  song  come  alive.  If  I 
ever  get  a  band  of  my  own,  I'm  going 
to  hire  him." 

Those  words,  had  Harry  James 
written  or  said  them  to  Frank  then, 
would  have  meant  everything  in  the 
world.  But  he  didn't.  Another  year 
went  by,  a  year  of  only  pennies  in  the 
pocket  and  Nancy's  faith.  Day  after 
day,  Frank  trudged  back  and  forth 
from  New  Jersey  to  New  York. 

But  1939  came  along  and  Harry 
James  decided  the  time  was  ripe  for 
him  to  have  a  band  of  his  own.  One 
day,  Frank  came  out  of  a  small  New 
York  station's  studio  to  find  a  tall, 
thin  young  man  with  a  grin  on  his 
face  standing  there. 

"Howya,"  the  tall,  thin  fellow  said. 
"I'm  Harry  James.  I've  been  listening 
to  you  for  a  couple  of  years.  How'd 
you  like  to  sing  with  my  band?" 

Frank  just  stood  there  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  grabbed  Harry's  hand  and 
said,  "When  do  I  start?" 

"Right  away,"  Harry  said. 

Frank  rushed  to  the  nearest  tele- 
phone and  called  Nancy  to  tell  her 
the  wonderful  news.  "Now  we  can 
get  married,  honey,"  he  said. 

That  night,  there  was  another  all 
night  session  of  making  plans.  They 
could  see  the  future  now.  But  there 
wasn't  time  to  get  married  because 
Frank  had  to  go  right  out  on  the  road 
with  Harry's  band.  The  band  clicked 
immediately.  Nancy  and  Frank  wrote 
letters  every  day  and  when  Frank 
came  back  they  were  married  in  New 
Jersey,  not  far  from  the  little  apart- 
ment they  had  always  wanted.  That 
same  week,  Harry  James  and  Band 
opened  at  the  New  York  Paramount. 

After  closing  at  the  Paramount, 
Frank  and  Nancy  got  that  little  apart- 
ment in  New  Jersey.  It  wasn't  big, 
or  luxurious.  Just  an  average,  nicely 
furnished  little  place  that  all  out  of 
work  kids  in  love  dream  about. 

Other  bands  began  to  bid  for  Frank, 
but  he  stuck  to  Harry  for  a  year. 
Then  Harry's  band,  on  tour  again,  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  at  the  same  time  as 
Tommy  Dorsey's.  Jack  Leonard, 
Tommy's  ace  singer,  was  leaving. 
Tommy  heard  Frank  one  night  at  the 
Palmer  House  and  decided  he  had  to 


It  was  announced  last  month  that  "PORTIA  FACES 
LIFE"  would  appear  in  this  issue.  It  will  appear, 
instead,   in  a  forthcoming   issue   of  RADIO   MIRROR. 
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have  him.  Harry  didn't  want  to  hold 
Frank  back,  for  he  felt  that  Dorsey's 
band  was  just  the  spot  for  him. 

But  following  Jack  Leonard  wasn't 
all  gravy.  Leonard  had  been  with 
Dorsey  for  years  and  had  built  up  a 
tremendous  following.  Dorsey  fans 
were  bound  to  object  to  a  newcomer. 

Jack  Leonard's  reputation  wasn't 
Frank's  real  worry,  though.  If  it  had 
been  only  that!  But,  in  a  few  weeks, 
there  was  going  to  be  more  to  worry 
about  than  just  Nancy  and  himself. 
There  was  a  baby  coming.  They  had 
both  wanted  one  and  the  job  with 
Harry  James  had  seemed  permanent. 
Now,  there  was  a  chance  to  take  an- 
other step  up  the  ladder.  But — what 
if  Frank  didn't  live  up  to  Tommy's 
expectations? 

Band  singers  are  a  dime  a  dozen. 
Harry  James  would  have  to  get  an- 
other singer  to  replace  him  right 
away.  If  he  failed  with  Tommy,  there 
might  not  be  another  job  open  for 
months.  There  would  be  hospital  bills 
to  pay.  At  first,  Frank  thought  of 
turning  down  Tommy's  offer  without 
even  telling  Nancy  about  it. 

But  Nancy  knew  something  was 
worrying  him  before  he  had  been 
home  very  long.  At  first,  she  thought 
it  was  just  worry  over  the  baby  that 
was  coming.  Then,  she  realized  it 
must  be  something  else,  something 
about  his  job. 

ARE  things  all  right  with  the  band?" 
she  asked  him. 

"Fine,"  Frank  said.  "Great.  But 
Nancy,"  he  hesitated  and  then  blurted 
it  out.  "I've  had  an  offer  from  Tommy 
Dorsey." 

"That's  swell,"  Nancy  said,  her  eyes 
lighting  up.  "You've  always  wanted 
to  sing  with  Tommy's  band." 

"I  sure  have,"  Frank  said.  "But 
look,  Nancy.  We've  got  to  think  of  the 
baby.  And,  if  I  don't  catch  on — 
well—" 

Nancy  smiled.  "Remember  what  I 
said  down  at  the  beach  that  night? 
I  still  mean  it,  Frank.  Always  do 
what  you  want  to  do.  I  still  believe 
in  you."  She  smiled  again.  "And  I 
bet  somebody  else  will,  too.  Three 
are  going  to  be  harder  to  beat  than 
two." 

Frank  didn't  hesitate  after  that. 
He  called  Tommy  Dorsey  that  night 
and  accepted  the  job.  The  first  few 
months  with  the  band  were  tough. 
Fans  grumbled  about  Leonard  being 
replaced.  Sometimes,  Frank  worried 
and  his  confidence  wavered.  But 
Nancy  was  always  there  to  bolster  it 
up. 

Soon,  the  tone  of  the  fan  letters 
began  to  change.  People  began  writ- 
ing, "That  Sinatra  kid  sure  can  sing." 
And  just  a  few  days  before  Frank 
recorded  "I'll  Never  Smile  Again," 
the  number  that  was  to  bring  him 
fame,  Nancy  presented  him  with  a 
seven  pound  baby  girl. 

Things  are  very  much  all  right 
now  in  the  little  apartment  over  in 
New  Jersey.  What  was  a  dream  a 
few  years  ago,  what  was  no  more 
than  a  girl's  faith  in  the  boy  she 
loved,  has  now  brought  to  Frank  and 
Nancy    all    the    things    they    wanted. 

The  baby  girl's  name  is  Sandra.  She's 
just  four  months  old  now.  Because 
the  music  world  finally  gave  them  a 
break,  Nancy  and  Frank  want  Sandra 
to  become  a  harpist.  But  if  Sandra 
is  anything  like  her  father,  she'll  be 
what  she  wants  to  be.  Or  maybe 
she'll  be  like  her  mother  and  some 
small  town  boy  will  "get  there"  be- 
cause of  her  faith  and  love. 
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Use  pr\ESH#2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm — put  your 
present  non-perspirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  . 

1.  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  — how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 
vanishing  cream  is  absolutely  grease- 
less.  It  is  neither  gritty  nor  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you 
use  FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  harm 
even  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Labora- 
tory tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes — 50?!  for 
extra-large  jar;  25i  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  10p  for  handy  travel  size. 


Free  offer  so  you  can  make  your  own  test! 

Once  you  make  this  test,  we're  sure  you'll 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  per- 
spiration-check. That's  why  we  hope 
you'll  accept  this  free  offer  and  make 
your  own  under-arm  test.  Just  drop  a 
postcard  to  FRESH,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
we'll  send  you  a  trial-size  jar  of 
FRESH  #2,  postpaid. 


Popular  companion  of  FKESH  #2  is 
FRESH  #1.  FRESH  #1  deodorizes,  but 
does  not  stop  perspiration.  It  comes 
in  a  tube  instead  of  a  jar. 
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There's  nothint  smart  or  attractive  about  lips 
rough  and  chaWed  from  "Lipstick  Parching." 
That's  why/  every  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick  con- 
tains an  added  ingredient  to  help  keep  your 
lips  adorably  smooth  as  satin.  Coty 
"Sub-Deb" /gives  you  not  only  ex- 
citing color  .  .  .  but  also  valuable 
protection  against  parching. 
Try  Coty  rSub-Deb"  and  soon  \ 
you'll  bevelling  others  of  its 
blessed  Jiagic.  $1.00  or  50tf.         / 


4  OF  THE  9  EXCITING  SHADES 

smart  and  dashing  "gipsy"  shade 
l\C-^V/  a  dramatic  red  red 


a  flower-soft  red . . .  very  young 
new  "Latin-American"  shade 


by  saying  that  he  had  gone  out  to  see 
if  the  bridge-road  was  still  passable. 

Quickly  they  drove  to  the  office  of 
the  City  Commissioner  of  Dyerville. 
They  found  the  official  beside  himself 
with  worry  and  fear  of  the  menace 
hanging  over  his  city  and  its  citizens. 

The  Yellow  Mask  had  demanded 
one  million  dollars.  Unless  it  was  paid 
by  the  following  midnight,  the  city 
of  Dyerville  would  be  destroyed! 

TWENTY-FOUR  of  the  precious 
1  thirty-six  hours  passed.  No  one 
knew  how  to  bring  the  threat  into  the 
open — no  one  knew  how  to  fight  the 
danger.  The  dark  cloud  hung  ever 
lower  over  the  city's  heart.  Only 
Superman  was  sure  that  he  could 
meet  and  conquer  the  menace.  Still 
disguised  as  Clark  Kent,  he  questioned 
the  Commissioner. 

"Commissioner,  suppose  you  were 
going  to  destroy  Dyerville — how 
would  you  do  it?" 

"Well,  Kent,  look  at  this  map.  This 
is  Harley  Dam — with  the  Lake  up 
above.  If  I  were  bent  on  destroying 
Dyerville,  I'd  blow  out  the  Harley 
Dam.  The  lake  behind  it  is  ten  miles 
long.  Every  drop  of  its  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  would  come  down  on 
us  and  wipe  this  city  and  its  people 
from  the  face  of  the  earth!" 

The  Commissioner  finished  speak- 
ing. Silently  Clark  and  Lois  followed 
him  into  the  Council  Room.  The  ex- 
ecutives of  the  city  had  gathered  to 
decide  if  they  should  surrender  to  the 
Mask  and  pay  him  the  ransom  he  de- 
manded for  30,000  lives.  But  they  were 
brave  men.  Every  one  of  them  voted 
to  defy  the  criminal!  Then,  as  the  vote 
was  counted,  the  voice  came  again: 

"Very  well,  gentlemen,  you  have 
made  your  decision — and  I  have  made 
mine!  I  shall  not  wait  until  midnight. 
I  shall  destroy  your  city  now — at  once. 
The  flood  is  already  on  its  way!" 

At  that  instant,  Clark  Kent  van- 
ished. Changed  in  a  twinkling  to  the 
flying  form  of  Superman,  he  flew 
faster  than  an  airplane,  back  up  the 
valley  to  meet  the  boiling,  roaring 
flood  of  Harley  Lake  as  it  poured  down 
toward  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Jef- 
ferson River  and  headed,  inevitably, 
for  the  city  below! 

"If  I  ever  worked  fast,  this  has  to  be 
the  time.  I  must  block  up  the  gorge. 


It's  once  chance  in  a  thousand.  Even 
Superman  can't  hold  back  a  flood — it 
won't  hurt  me.  I  can't  drown — but  it 
can  kill  every  living  soul  in  Dyerville. 
Faster — faster — " 

The  wind  whistled  sharply  as  the 
winging  figure  cut  through  it.  Racing 
ahead  of  the  flood,  Superman  swooped 
down  to  the  only  place  where  it  could 
be  turned  from  the  doomed  city — the 
narrow  bend  of  the  gorge.  Between 
the  rocky  cliffs,  rising  a  hundred  feet 
on  each  side,  a  towering  wall  of  angry 
water  thundered. 

"There  it  is — can't  get  ahead  of  the 
water.  But  maybe  I  can  block  it  off — 
send  the  rest  of  it  down  the  old  river 
bed!  But  I  have  to  tear  those  cliffs 
apart — drop  tons  of  rocks — here  goes!" 

WITH  flood  waters  raging  on  every 
side,  Superman  tore  at  the  granite 
walls,  ripped  into  the  living  rock.  He 
sent  great  masses  plunging  to  the  foot 
of  the  gorge.  But  more — and  yet  more 
was  needed  as  the  angry  waters 
swirled  through.  Then — Superman 
saw  a  great  point  of  stone  hanging 
high  overhead — 

"One  last  chance!  If  I  can  rip  that 
loose — crash  it  down  there  in  the 
middle— Here's  my  last  try!"  His 
great  muscles  strained  to  the  task. 
"Not  much  time — once  more — it's 
cracking — starting  to  go — now!" 

With  a  gigantic,  crashing  sound,  the 
tons  of  rock  fell.  In  the  last  second, 
Superman  tore  down  the  high  rocky 
walls  of  Jefferson  Gorge  and  turned 
aside  the  murderous  flood  into  the  old 
river  bed.  The  City  of  Dyerville  was 
saved! 

Two  hours  later,  Superman,  dis- 
guised once  again  as  Clark  Kent,  met 
Lois  Lane  in  a  telegraph  office  on 
the  city's  Main  Street.  She  was  tri- 
umphant: 

"I  beat  you  to  it! — I've  already  sent 
Perry  White  the  complete  story  of 
how  Dyerville  was  saved  from  the 
flood!  This  is  one  time,  Mr.  Clark 
Kent,  when  you  weren't  in  on  it!" 

Superman  didn't  answer.  He  only 
smiled  to  himself. 


Next  month — read  another  of  these 
thrilling  exploits  of  Superman,  the 
strange  being  who  devotes  all  his 
great  strength  to  conquering  the 
forces  of  evil. 


Stars  of  screen  and 
radio  donate  talent 
worth  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  plead 
for  more  "Bundles  for 
Britain"  —  Claudette 
Colbert  takes  direc- 
tion from  Arch  Oboler 
with  a  smile,  while 
lovely  Merle  Oberon, 
in  the  foreground, 
waits   for   her   turn. 
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Tomorrow's  Children 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

honestly  convinced  that  if  a  group  of 
children  were  put  on  an  island  some- 
where, and  left  there  to  grow  up  by 
themselves,  they'd  turn  into  a  race  of 
people  who  would  amaze  us  with 
their  generosity,  dignity,  and  general 
ability  to  get  along  with  each  other 
without  fighting. 

"That's  why  Charlie  and  I  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  give  Mary  and  Jamie 
a  good  example.  The  one  thing  I 
think  we  really  owe  them  is  that. 
Mary  is  eleven  years  old,  and  not 
once  has  she  heard  a  quarrel  between 
her  father  and  mother." 

Helen's  expressive  face  sparkled 
with  amusement.  "I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  we  don't  quarrel.  We  do. 
We're  both  temperamental  people, 
and  there  are  bound  to  be  explosions. 
But  Mary  never  knows  it.  That's  one 
thing  we  are  agreed  on.  We  may  feel 
as  if  we'd  like  to  cut  each  other's 
hearts  out,  but  if  either  of  the  chil- 
dren comes  into  the  room,  the  fire- 
works stop.  We  even  stop  thinking 
the  quarrel,  because  we  know  chil- 
dren are  sensitive  and  can  tell  when 
things  are  wrong  even  though  no 
words  are  spoken. 

THE  children  never  hear  us  gossip- 
'  ing,  either,  or  saying  anything  that 
indicates  we  are  envious  of  someone 
else.  I  think  we  can  at  least  spare 
them  from  contact  with  malice  and 
envy. 

"The  result  is  that  Mary,  at  eleven, 
feels  she  is  able  to  join  in  an  adult 
conversation,  because  she  has  never 
heard  an  adult  conversation  which  re- 
pelled or  confused  her.  Since  she's 
on  safe  ground,  she  talks  to  grown- 
ups without  either  self-consciousness 
or  precociousness." 

"How  about  discipline?"  I  asked. 
"Don't  you  ever  have  to  discipline 
either  of  them?" 

Helen  smiled.  "Mary  almost  never. 
Jamie's  more  active  and  apt  to  upset 
things,  principally,  I  suppose,  because 
he's  a  boy.  But—  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
about  Jamie. 

"He's  adopted,  you  know.  Some  day 
— rather  soon,  I  think — we  intend  to 
tell  him  about  his  adoption.  We  know 
exactly  what  we'll  say  to  him,  and 
rehearse  it  together,  Charlie  and  I, 
every   now   and   then. 

"We  didn't  want  Mary  to  be  an  only 
child,  and  we  decided  to  adopt  a  boy 
when  she  was  about  eight.  We  were 
a  little  afraid  she  might  be  jealous, 
after  being  the  star  attraction  in  the 
MacArthur  household  for  so  long,  so 
we  worked  out  a  little  scheme.  Noth- 
ing was  said  to  Mary  until  everything 
was  arranged,  and  when  I  went  in  the 
car  to  get  Jamie  I  took  her  along, 
telling  her  only  that  we  were  going 
after  a  present  for  her.  At  the  hos- 
pital I  took  her  into  the  room  where 
Jamie  was,  showed  him  to  her,  and 
said.  'We're  getting  you  a  little 
brother,  Mary.  Do  you  like  him?' 

"She  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  'You 
mean  he's  mine,  Mummy?' 

"  'Yes,  Mary,'  I  said,  and  from  that 
moment  Jamie  has  been  her  brother 
first  and  my  son  second.  Jamie 
knows  how  things  stand,  too.  That's 
why,  when  he  misbehaves,  it  doesn't 
mean  half  as  much  for  me  to  slap  his 
hands  as  it  does  for  Mary  to  look 
disapproving  and  say  gently,  'That's 
not  very  nice,  Jamie.'  Then  he  hangs 
his   head   and   looks    as   if   his   heart 
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Was  he  a  glump!  Cried  if  you  looked  at 
him.  Acted  like  our  sissy  little  spaniel 
was  a  starving  mountain  lion. 


Total  loss  at  meals,  too.  Sneering  at  the 
cook,  complaining  about  the  service . . . 
I  almost  conked  him  with  my  spoon. 


By  bath -time  I'd  decided  — one  more  peep  and  George  was  a  drowned  cousin. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  he  broke  out  in  smiles.  "Ah!"  says  he,  clutching  my 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder.  "Downy-soft  Johnson's  — just  what  I've  been  needing! 
Conditions  around  this  house  are  not  so  bad  as  I  thought." 


Give  your  baby  the  comfort  that  keeps  so 
many  babies  happy— Johnson's  Baby  Pow- 
der! It  doesn't  cost  much  but  it's  lovely 
and  smooth  .  .  .  and,  my!  how  it  helps  re- 
lieve chafes  and  prickles! 


f  Baby  I 


JOHNSON'S 
BABY  POWDER 


Johnson  85  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Foolish  to  let  "Winter  Dryness"  roughen  your  HAND  Skin 

YOUR  hands  can  be  always  soft  and  smooth 
to  love!  Most  girls'  hands  tend  to  roughen 
because  hand  skin  dries  easily.  (Nature's 
softening  moisture  is  whipped  away  by 
wind  and  cold.)  But  Jergens  Lotion  furnishes 
new  softening  moisture  for  your  skin. 

Almost  like  professional  skin  care!  Many 
doctors  use  2  special  ingredients  to  help 
crude,  rough  skin  to  fresh-flower  smooth- 
ness. Both  are  in  Jergens  Lotion.  No  sticki- 
ness! Easy  and  quick!  No  wonder  Jergens  is 
the  favorite  Lotion!  50?f,  25??,  10^— $1.00— 
at  beauty  counters.  Get  Jergens  Lotion  today! 


MRS.  EDLUND'S  DELIGHTFUL  HANDS 

"■Even  my  husband  complained,  my  hands 
were  so  chapped,"  writes  Mrs.  V.  Edlund, 
Los  Angeles.  "Then  I  found  Jergens  Lotion. 
And  I'm  no  longer  ashamed  of  my  hands." 


f&BEf.  .  PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,    3522  Alfred  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 

Let  me  see  how  soon  Jergens  Lotion  helps  me  have 
lovable,  soft  hands.  Send  purse-size  bottle,  free. 

Name 


Streets 
City 


JState. 


FOR 
SOFT,  ADORABLE  HANDS 
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were  about  to  break." 

Raising  her  two  children  was  not 
a  very  great  problem  to  Helen  Hayes 
until  last  spring.  Then,  along  with 
thousands  of  other  mothers  who 
watched  war  breaking  out  again  and 
knew  the  world  was  changing  faster 
than  anyone  could  keep  up  with  it, 
she  was  frightened. 

"I  asked  a  man  I  know,  'How  can  I 
help  my  children  get  ready  for  the 
future?  How  can  I  prepare  them  for 
it,  when  I  don't  know  what  is  coming 
myself?'  I  hoped  he  might  give  me 
an  answer,"  Helen  said,  "because  he 
is  the  wisest  person  I  know.  He  is  an 
invalid,  and  he  sees  the  world  from  a 
perspective  the  rest  of  us  don't  have. 

"And  he  told  me,  'Just  remember 
this,  Helen.  Your  children  are  going 
to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  new  world. 
The  things  you  have — the  things  they 
have  now — they  won't  have  in  that 
new  world.  Prepare  them  to  do  with- 
out. Prepare  them  to  be  real  pioneers.' 

"That's  why — "  she  was  intensely 
serious  now —  "that's  why  Charlie 
and  I  are  trying  to  accustom  Mary 
and  Jamie  to  the  simple  things  of 
life,  the  fundamentals.  We  have 
bought  a  farm,  just  a  small  one,  and 
both  we  and  the  children  spend  as 
much  time  there  as  we  can.  I  want 
Mary  and  Jamie  to  know  the  land  and 
understand  it,  because  on  the  land 
life  is  at  its  simplest  and  most  ele- 
mental. 

"It's  hard  not  to  protect  and  coddle 
your  children,  and  give  them  luxuries, 
when  you  have  the  financial  means 
to  do  so.  Every  father  and  mother 
must  want  to  make  life  easy  for  their 
children — it's  the  deepest  and  most 
natural  sort  of  instinct  to  give  your 
children  everything  you  can.  But  to- 
day, with  the  future  staring  us  in  the 
face,  that  is  a  mistaken  kindness.  I 
do  what  I  can  to  keep  Mary  and 
Jamie  from  getting  used  to  things 
that  when  they  are  older,  perhaps, 
they  can't  have. 

THIS  year  I  changed  Mary's  school. 
When  she  first  began  to  attend 
school  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
picking  out  the  right  one  for  her.  I 
went  and  sat  in  the  classrooms  of  sev- 
eral private  schools  and  one  public 
one,  and  found  out  how  the  children 
were  taught;  and  I  finally  selected  a 
private  one  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 
just  right — advanced  in  its  methods, 
but  not  too  arts-and-craftsy. 

"But  this  year  Mary  started  going 
to  a  public  school,  the  regular  gram- 
mar school  in  Nyack.  It  wasn't  good 
for  her,  I  thought — it  wasn't  good 
preparation  for  the  future — to  be  al- 
ways with  the  children  of  wealthy 
parents,  protected  from  the  demo- 
cratic contacts  of  a  real  public  school. 
I  don't  know  what  tomorrow's  world 
will  be  like,  but  I  do  know  that  if 
it's  to  be  worth  living  in  at  all,  the 
democratic  tradition  will  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  it. 

"I've  thought  a  great  _  deal  about 
what  my  invalid  friend  said.  My  chil- 
dren— and  the  children  of  everyone 
else — are  going  to  be  pioneers!  Pio- 
neers in  what  kind  of  a  new  world? 
That's  something  no  one  can  answer 
with  certainty,  but  I  don't  think  it 
matters.  Pioneers  always  need  cour- 
age and  faith  in  themselves  and  hon- 
esty and  a  conviction  in  the  value  of 
their  own  lives.  If  I  can  help  my 
children  to  develop  and  keep  those 
qualities — because  I  know  they  al- 
ready possess  them — I'll  be  doing  all 
that's  possible  to  help  them  be  happy 
and  useful  when  they  grow  up,  no 
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matter  what  changed  conditions  they 
find  then. 

"I'd  be  glad,  of  course,  if  I  could 
provide  them  with  material  things 
that  would  make  their  lives  happy 
and  secure.  But  material  things — 
money,  I  mean,  and  property — may 
not  be  much  good  in  the  future.  All 
I  can  really  give  them,  and  be  quite 
sure  it  will  be  useful  to  them,  is  char- 
acter. And,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  the  only  way  I  can  give 
that  to  them  is  by  example.  If  they 
didn't  admire  and  respect  their  father 
and  mother,  it  would  be  rather  silly  to 
blame  them  for  not  being  admirable 
or  worthy  of  respect  themselves. 

"That's  why  Charlie  and  I  refuse 
to  quarrel  in  front  of  them,  and  it's 
why  we  don't  gossip,  or  ever  let 
them  know  that  we  have  malicious 
thoughts.  We  aren't  perfect,  of  course, 
and  we  don't  try  to  appear  so.  But 
we  do  try  to  show  the  children  that 
we  actually  believe  in  the  things  all 
parents  say  they  believe  in.  We  try 
not  to  tell  them,  for  instance,  that 
gossiping  is  wrong — and  then  undo 
the  effect  of  our  lesson  by  allowing 
them  to  hear  us  doing  that  very  thing. 
Or  to  preach  that  'money  isn't  every- 
thing' and  then  show  them  all  too 
plainly  by  the  things  we  do  and  say 
that  we   really  think   it  is." 

I T  seemed  to  'me,  as  I  thought  over 
•  what  Helen  Hayes  had  said,  that  it 
all  simmered  down  to  a  few  cardinal 
points — very  important  points,  that 
the  whole  world  could  study  with 
profit.  In  a  complicated  society,  our 
children  will  need  a  love  for  the 
simple  things  of  life,  for  they  are  the 
only  things  they  can  be  sure  of.  And 
in  addition,  they'll  need  an  integrity 
— a  return  of  the  pioneering  spirit — 
that  too  many  of  their  elders  have 
lost  or  neglected.  We  don't  have  to 
give  them  these  qualities — for,  Helen 
believes,  they  already  possess  them. 
But  if  we  can  help  them  to  retain 
them,  we'll  have  done  our  duty  by  the 
future. 


BERNARR    MACFADDEN 
FOUNDATION 

THE  BERNARR  MACFADDEN  FOUNDATION 

conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises: 

THE  MACFADDEN  DEAUVILLE  HOTEL  AT 
MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  beach.  Recrea- 
tion of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of  health 
building  can  be  secured. 

THE  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  HOTEL,  Dansville, 
New  York,  is  also  open  the  year  around, 
with  accommodations  at  greatly  reduced  rates 
through  the  winter  months,  for  health  building 
and  recreation. 

THE  LOOMIS  SANATORIUM  at  Liberty,  New 
York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Foundation,  and  Ber- 
narr Macfadden's  treatments,  together  with  the 
latest  and  most  scientific  medical  procedures, 
may  be  secured  here  for  the  treatment,  in  all 
stages,  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

CASTLE  HEIGHTS  MILITARY  ACADEMY  at 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully  ac- 
credited school  preparatory  for  college,  placed 
on  the  honor  roll  by  designation  of  the  War 
Department's  governmental  authorities,  where 
character  building  is  the  most  important  part 
of  education. 

THE   BERNARR    MACFADDEN    SCHOOL   for 

boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve,  at  Briarcliff 
Manor,  New  York.  Complete  information  fur- 
nished upon  request. 

ADDRESS   INQUIRIES  TO 

BERNARR   MACFADDEN   FOUNDATION 

Room  717 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


your  satin-smoom  RKx 


■Sir 


Dry  Skin  may  Handicap  Romance  . . . 
fry  this  new  "ONE-JAR"  Beauty  Treatment 


SO  SIMPLE,  yet  so  helpful  in  beautify- 
ing your  complexion — this  new  Jergens 
Face  Cream.  A  whole  beauty  treatment  in 
one  jar,  "okayed"  by  Alix,  the  famous 
originator  of  lovely  fashions. 

Just  look!  This  one  lovely  new  cream — 

(I)  cleanses  expertly;  (2)  helps  soften  your 
skin;  (3)  gives  a  velvet  finish  for  powder; 
and  (4)  makes  a  fragrant  Smooth  Skin  night 
cream  that  helps  amazingly  against  sen- 
sitive dry  skin.  And,  girls,  very  dry  skin 
may  tend  to  wrinkle  early! 

Who  makes  this  many -purpose  cream  for 
you?  Why,  Jergens  skin  scientists.  The 
same  who  make  Jergens  Lotion  for  winning 
soft  hands.  Light!  Fragrant!  A  delightful, 

ALL-PURPOSE  .  .  .  FOR  ALL  SKIN  TYPES 


jfepzaaangagcl 


so-quick  way  to  cultivate  fresh,  smooth 
skin.  50jf,  250,  100,  $1.00,  at  beauty  count- 
ers. Get  Jergens  Face  Cream,  today. 

Endorsed  by  (LA<li#  rf ?  czPeVuA 

Famous  Fashion  Creator 


"CRAZY  ABOUT 
THIS  NEW  CREAM" 

'■'■Improved  my  delicate  dry- 
skin  amazingly,"  writes 
Mrs.  E.  Gibson,  Seattle, 
Wash .  "Expensive  creams, 
elaborate  facials,  never 
helped  me  as  your  cream 
did  from  the  first  applica- 
tions. I  am  delighted  with 
Jergens  Face  Cream." 


FOR  A  SMOOTH,  KISSABLE  COMPLEXION 


MC 'El  Generous  Sample  of  lovely  new 
*V^^fc#     Face  Cream.  Mail  coupon  now. 

(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  like) 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  1606  Alfred  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Please  rush   my  free  sample  of  the  new  Jergens 
Face  Cream. 


Name- 
Street— 


City- 


State^ 
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You  remember  Aladdin  ?  The 
poor  tailor's  son  who  found  the 
magic  lamp,  and  every  time  he 
rubbed  it  a  Genie  appeared  and 
granted  Aladdin's  every  wish. 

One  day  at  lunch  .  .  .  presto! 
Genie  appeared.  "Hey,"  said 
Aladdin,  "why  are  you  here?  I 
didn't  rub  the  lamp." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Genie, "but 
it  rubs  me  the  wrong  way  to  see 
you  eating  all  soft  food.  Take 
this  Dentyne  and  chew  some 
often.  Its  extra  chewiness  gives 
your  teeth  needed  exercise  and 
helps  protect  them  from  tartar 
and  decay.  And  that  richly  satis- 
fying taste  is  real  flavor  magic." 

"That's  fine!"  said  Aladdin. 

"Don't  forget,"  answered  Genie. 

"Dentyne   adds   lustre   to  your 

smile." 

"Genie,"  said  Aladdin,  "you're 

really  a  genius." 

Moral:  You  too  should  take  the 
Genie's  advice.  Try  Dentyne  for 
distinctive  flavor  and  to  help 
brighten  your  teeth  .  .  .  And 
don't  overlook  its  handy,  flat,  fla- 
vortite  package-so  easy  to  share. 


6  INDIVIDUALLY  WRAPPED 
STICKS  IN  EVERY  PACKAGE 


I  Need  You,  Darling 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


DENTYNE 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  WHITE... MOUTH  HEALTHY 
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summer  then,  and  the  top  was  down. 
We  could  see  the  stars  trying  vainly 
to  shine  through  the  glare  of  the  city. 
We  heard  the  boats  hooting  distantly 
out  on  the  gray-bosomed  river,  and 
saw  their  lights,  like  pinpoints  march- 
ing sedately  and  carefully  this  way 
and  that  way,  bound  on  their  own 
strange  errands. 

Lee's  arm  fell  across  the  back  of 
the  seat.  His  hand  touched  my  shoul- 
der. I  moved  over,  close  to  him, 
wanting  him  to  take  me  in  his  arms, 
wanting  the  pleasure  of  feeling  his 
lean  long  strength  holding  me.  "It's 
beautiful,"  I  murmured. 

"Yes,"  he  said  matter-of-factly.  "It's 
a  great  fairyland,  contrived  by  man 
for  his  own  pleasure.  But  the  fairy- 
land has  turned  on  its  maker,  and  now 
it  holds  him  in  its  grip.  That's  why 
the  city  is  a  woman — made  from  man 
and  by  man,  but  now  it  has  the  upper 
hand." 

I  didn't  want  him  to  talk  like  that.  I 
only  wanted  him  to  hold  me.  I  dropped 
my  head  until  it  rested  on  his  shoul- 
der. I  knew  the  ghost  of  the  perfume 
I  wore  haunted  his  nostrils. 

He  breathed  deeply.  "But  beauti- 
ful!" he  said. 

I  TURNED  so  my  lips  were  near  his. 
Against  my  ear  was  the  tweedy 
roughness  of  the  coat  he  wore,  and  the 
faint  odor  of  good  tobacco  made  me 
tingle  all  over.  I  caught  his  hand 
and  drew  it  to  my  breast.  Then  his 
lips  were  against  mine.  At  first 
lightly  and  caressingly,  then  harder 
and  harder.  His  arms  held  me,  then 
they  demanded,  then  they  became 
hard  and  strong  like  steel.  I  wanted 
to  cry  out,  to  tell  him  this  was  like 
Heaven  slipping  from  my  grasp  to 
have  him  hold  me  so  and  not  love  me. 
Because  he  didn't  love  me.  There 
was  no  love  in  his  embrace,  only  pas- 
sion. And  almost  I  didn't  care.  I  just 
plain  wanted  him. 

He  released  me  suddenly,  and  his 
arms  let  me  go  so  completely  that  it 
was  like  being  pushed  away.  He 
laughed.  He  laughed,  and  the  sound 
came  oddly  on  the  midnight  air,  like 
an  oath  after  a  prayer,  like  a  wrong 
note  in  the  symphony  that  had  played 
so  briefly  in  my  heart.  "That's  for 
the  vice  president's  daughter,"  he 
said,  and  laughed  again.  He  got  out 
and  came  around  to  let  me  out.  I 
felt  my  face  go  red  and  furious. 

"Do  you  think — "  I  began. 

"I  don't  think  anything,"  he  said. 
"I  just  know  I'm  not  a  toy  to  be 
tossed  around  by  a  spoiled  brat.  Your 
father  buys  my  voice  for  fifteen  min- 
utes a  day,  but  he  doesn't  buy  me. 
All  the  money  in  the  world  wouldn't 
be  enough  to  make  me  play  nurse- 
maid to  a  rich  man's  daughter.  Re- 
member that!"  He  turned  on  his  heel 
and  strode  back  to  the  car.  I  stood 
there  for  a  minute,  hating  myself  and 
Lee  Ferris  and  my  father  and  pretty 
much  the  whole  world. 

But  it  didn't  last.  I  knew  it  wouldn't. 
The  next  day  I  realized  that  Lee's 
rejection  of  me  had  only  made  me 
love  him  more.  Yes,  it  was  love.  I 
knew  from  the  way  my  heart  felt, 
from  the  way  I  got  panicky  and  afraid 
when  I  thought  of  not  seeing  him 
again.  And  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  came  face  to  face  with  a  prob- 
lem I  couldn't  tell  Daddy  about.  I 
was  ashamed  of  the  way  I'd  thrown 


myself  at  Lee,  and  frightened  that  I'd 
spoiled  everything  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  next  day  I  spent  a  long  time  in 
front  of  the  mirror.  I  brushed  my  long 
blonde  bob  until  it  shone  like  bur- 
nished gold.  I  sprayed  some  new  per- 
fume into  the  air  and  then  walked 
through  it,  so  only  a  haunting  fra- 
grance would  cling  to  me.  I  put  on 
my  newest  dress  and  a  plain  black 
straw  hat  with  a  wide  brim.  Finally 
I  was  satisfied,  or  almost,  and  I  went 
to  the  studio  in  time  for  Lee's  after- 
noon rehearsal.  When  he  came  out 
I  was  waiting. 

"Lee,"  I  said,  "I  came  to  apolo- 
gize— " 

"You  don't  need  to."  He  started  to 
walk  away. 

"Wait!"  I  caught  his  arm.  "I  know 
I  don't  need  to,  but  I  want  to,  be- 
cause I'm  ashamed.  I'm  not  really  that 
way.  I — I — "  The  blood  began  to  creep 
up  into  my  cheeks.    I  could  feel  it. 

Lee  looked  at  me,  and  something, 
I  don't  know  what,  made  him  soften. 
"No,"  he  said.  "I  know  you're  not. 
Maybe  I  should  be  the  one  to  apolo- 
gize." 

My  heart  began  to  sing  again.  It 
would  be  all  right!  "Don't,"  I  said. 
"But  will  you  come  up  to  Connecticut 
with  us  for  the  week-end?  Daddy's 
having  a  lot  of  people  and  I  know 
he'd  like  to  see  you  too." 

He  thought  a  moment.  "Yes,"  he 
said.     "I'd  like  to." 

All  the  rest  of  the  week  I  shopped 
for  bathing  suits  and  slacks  and  sports 
clothes,  and  every  minute  I  lived 
waiting  for  Friday  night  to  come.  I 
didn't  see  Lee.  I  avoided  him  pur- 
posely, only  telephoning  once  to  ar- 
range to  pick  him  up  in  my  car  after 
the  broadcast  Friday  night. 

And  it  was  perfect.  For  three  whole 
days  we  played  together.  Looking 
back  on  it  now  I  still  think  of  it  as 
sun-filled  and  cloudless,  being  con- 
stantly with  Lee,  swimming,  sailing 
on  the  Sound,  talking,  dancing — 
knowing  for  the  first  time  the  ecstasy 
of  love  growing,  blossoming  inside  me. 

I  HOPED  that  Lee  felt  something  of 
'  this  too.  I  wanted  to  believe  it, 
and  I  tried  hard  to,  but  I  knew  it 
wasn't  so.  He  began  to  like  me,  and 
I  think  to  respect  me,  and  maybe  even 
to  admire  me,  but  he  didn't  love  me. 

Still,  we  were  together,  and  this  in 
itself  was  enough  for  the  time.  Later 
maybe  I  could  make  him  love  me. 

One  thing  that  made  it  easier  was 
the  way  Lee  and  Daddy  got  along. 
They  liked  one  another  a  lot.  Daddy 
saw  in  Lee  the  same  qualities  I  had 
come  to  love — the  honesty  and 
strength  of  purpose  and  character. 
"You  could  do  worse,"  he  said.  "Carol, 
baby,  I'd  hate  to  lose  you,  but  I  just 
want  to  say  that  if  you  have  to  get 
married  someday,  I  don't  think  you'll 
ever  find  a  better  man  than  Lee 
Ferris." 

I  hugged  him.     He  knew. 

All  that  autumn  and  winter  we 
went  around  together.  My  love  for 
him  grew  deeper  and  stronger  until  it 
was  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to 
matter. 

Then  towards  spring  I  began  to  see 
a  change  in  Lee.  At  first  he  seemed 
restless  and  discontented.  "It's  this 
darned  job,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  good 
voice,  I  think,  and  yet  the  only  place 
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I  can  use  it  is  in  a  quartet.  I'd  like 
to  at  least  try  to  do  more  with  it." 

"But  your  lessons,"  I  said.  "You've 
always  kept  those  up.  Don't  they 
count?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said  impatiently. 
"They're  all  right,  only  I  need  more 
practice,  and  a  really  good  teacher 
before  I  can  get  any  place." 

That  gave  me  an  idea.  For  three 
weeks  I  thought  about  it,  and  then 
I  determined  to  have  it  out  with  Lee. 

One  night  we  stayed  home  together 
while  Daddy  was  out.  A  big  fire  blazed 
in  the  fire  place  and  threw  long  danc- 
ing shadows  across  the  big  room.  We 
felt  cozy  and  warm  and  protected 
from  the  river  chill.  Everything  was 
just  right.  I  kept  thinking  about  it  all 
evening.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  say. 
Finally  I  gathered  my  courage  in  my 
two  clenched  fists  and  went  and  sat  so 
close  to  Lee  on  the  big  soft  daven- 
port that  he  had  to  put  his  arm  around 
me.  It  felt  so  good  to  have  it  there 
again.  I  hadn't  realized  how  starved 
I  had  been  for  affection. 

I  turned  my  face  up  to  his  ear  and 
whispered,  "Darling,  will  you  marry 
me?" 

He  jumped.  "Carol!" 

"Now  wait,"  I  said.  "Let  me  tell 
you.    You  know  I  love  you." 

"Yes,  Carol,  darling,  I  know,"  he 
said  sadly.  "And  I  wish  I — " 

"Don't  say  it,"  I  told  him.  "I  just 
know  I  can't  go  on  seeing  you  and 
not  have  you  with  me  all  the  time.  It's 
so  precious — " 

"It  has  been,  Carol.  I  guess  you're 
about  the  best  friend  I've  got." 

CRIEND!"  I  said.  "I  don't  want  to  be 
'  your  friend.  I  want  to  be  your  wife 
.  .  .  Oh  Lee,  can't  you  marry  me  even 
for  my  money?" 

Something  in  my  voice,  maybe  the 
plaintive  appeal,  made  him  smile  and 
kiss  me — the  first  kiss  since  that  night 
in  his  little  car.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
said.  "I  wish  I  did  love  you.  I'd  give 
anything — " 

I  kissed  him  then  and  made  him 
stop.  But  I  went  on  talking  and 
eventually  I  won.  I  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  the  life  I  promised 
him,  or  just  his  own  niceness  and  his 
desire  not  to  hurt  me,  that  made  him 
decide.  At  the  end,  he  kissed  me 
fondly,  very  fondly,  and  then  whis- 
pered into  my  hair.  "You're  very  beau- 
tiful, Carol  darling.  I'm  a  lucky  guy 
to  have  you  loving  me  so  much." 

Daddy  was  marvelous.  For  a  wed- 
ding present  he  gave  us  a  trip  around 
South  America  that  was  just  about 
perfect.  We  sailed  on  the  afternoon 
of  our  wedding  day.  In  the  cabin  that 
night  Lee  put  his  arms  around  me.  He 
buried  his  face  in  my  hair.  His  voice 
came  huskily.  "Darling,  did  I  ever 
tell  you  you're  the  loveliest  girl  I've 
ever  been  able  to  imagine?" 

"No,"  I  whispered.  "Tell  me." 

"You  are,"  he  said  softly.  "The  way 
your  hair  grows  away  from  your  fore- 
head, and  your  ears,  so  little  and  pink, 
like  sea  shells,  and  your  nose,  that 
gets  saucy  when  you're  mad,  and  the 
way  you  stick  out  your  lower  lip  when 
you're  thinking — " 

"Darling!"  I  pulled  his  head  down 
and  made  him  kiss  me. 

It  was  like  that  for  four  glorious 
weeks.  In  Lee's  arms  all  the  bliss  and 
beauty  I  had  dreamed  of  became  more 
than  dreams,  more  even  than  reality. 
His  lightest  touch  made  my  blood  run 
first  cold,  then  warmer  and  warmer 
until  it  became  a  cataract  pulsing 
through  my  veins,  pounding,  pound- 
ing to  be  free  and  light  like  the  air, 
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BRUNETTES! «, 

Beauty  for  you  in  these  3  questions 


MRS.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR  has  rich  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes.  She 
uses  Pond's  Brunette  (Rachel)  because  it  matches  her  fair  skin. 
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When  trying  to  choose  the 
right  shade  of  powder  for  your- 
self, ask  yourself  only  three 
questions. 

Shall  I  lighten  my  skin? 
Shall  I  match  it? 
Shall  I  warm  it? 

It's  simply  a  matter  of  this: 

Are  you  more  beautiful  when 
your  skin  looks  frail  shell-pink? 

Are  you  lovelier  when  your  skin 
looks  ivory-pale  to  contrast  with 
the  dark  lights  in  your  eyes? 

Are  you  more  stunning  if  your 
skin  is  a  warm,  rosy  tone  to  drama- 
tize your  brunette  coloring? 

Pond's  has  4  superlative  bru- 
nette shades  to  give  the  effect 
you  desire. 

A  light  rose-pink  shade- 
Rose  Dawn.  It  is  light  enough  to 
match  fair-skinned  brunettes. 
Slightly  darker  brunettes  by  the 
thousands  use  it  to  lighten  and 
brighten  their  skin. 

A  deep  cream  shade— 

Brunette-Rachel.  Countless  bru- 
nettes use  this  to  match  their 
natural  creaminess  of  tone.  Some 


BEAUTY  BARGAIN!  Look  for  this  card 

on  the  counter — it  has  a  big  20?  box  of 
Pond's  Powder  with  thrilling  new  Pond's 
"LIPS,"  both  for  only  25?  at  drug, 
department  and  10?  stores. 
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use  it  to  add  warmth  to  a  pale 
ivory  skin.  Dark  brunettes  use  it 
to  lighten  their  skin  when  they 
prefer  an  even  beige  tone  without 
pink  in  it.  By  far  our  most  popular 
brunette  shade. 

A  deeper,  sunnier  shade 

— Rose  Brunette — in  which  there 
is  more  rose  than  cream.  This  is 
the  powder  that  matches  most 
successfully  the  brunette  skin  with 
a  great  deal  of  warmth.  Darker 
brunettes  use  it  to  lighten  their 
skin.  A  third  group  finds  that  the 
pink  in  the  powder  takes  the  dull 
yellowy  tones  out  of  the  skin. 

And  there  is  also  our 
new  Dusk  Rose,  the  darkest, 
rosiest  of  our  shades.  It  brightens 
muddy  tans.  It  matches  a  deep, 
rosy  tan.  Other  brunettes  who  dis- 
like growing  paler  in  winter  keep 
a  warm,  sunny  tan  with  Dusk  Rose. 

Pond's  Powders  give  a  smooth- 
as-baby-skin  finish  to  your  face. 
They  keep  away  shine  for  hours 
without  giving  that  powdered  look. 

Brunettes  will  find  their  4  lovely 
shades  and  Blondes  will  find  an 
equally  successful  group.  You  can 
pick  your  own  shade  easily. 


rtlt»  tag  «X  tip*  of  PONB"* 
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'ESIGNED  for  the  Fast 
Pace  of  a  Rumba.  The  Crown 
and  Back  are  brushed  as  smooth 
as  a  Helmet.  The  Hair  is  rolled 
under  loosely  at  the  neck  and  a 
double  roll  frames  the  face  in- 
geniously. All  kept  cleverly  in 
place  with  DeLong  Bob  Pins. 

ALL  BOB  PINS  ARE  NOT  ALIKE 

You  don't  have  to  be  annoyed 
by  loose,  falling  pins  that  do  not 
keep  their  shape.  Try  De Long's 
.  .  .  they  have  a  strong,  lasting 
grip  .  .  .  they  won  t  slip  out. 

DeLong 

BOB  PINS 

wtrrcfc  AjCip  cruJt 


demanding  release — a  wild  bird  with 
beating  heart  confined  to  a  cage. 

We  stopped  in  Florida  for  the  last 
of  the  season  there.  Lee  wanted  to  go 
to  New  York  right  away  to  take  up 
his  radio  engagement,  but  the  sun  was 
so  warm  and  bright  in  Miami  I 
couldn't  face  the  thought  of  New  York, 
and  I  didn't  see  why  our  honeymoon 
should  ever  end,  so  I  made  Lee  stay 
for  three  more  weeks.  He  didn't  want 
to  but  I  made  him.  At  first  I  only 
had  to  say  I  wanted  to  stay,  but  after 
a  week  he  grew  restless  again,  and  I 
thought  up  a  daring  scheme  to  keep 
him  with  me. 

It  took  real  courage  to  put  it  into 
words.  "Lee,"  I  said,  "you  know  I 
have  a  lot  of  money — more  than  we'll 
ever  use,  and  it's  in  my  name  too. 
I  don't  need  to  ask  Daddy  for  it  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  won't  live  on 
it.  I  told  you  that." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said,  but  deep 
down  I  knew  I  did  want  him  to  live 
on  my  money.  I  wanted  to  make  him 
all  mine  and  keep  him  forever  that 
way.  But  I  went  on  talking.  "And  I 
wouldn't  want  you  to,  but  I  do  think 
the  least  I  can  do  is  invest  some 
money  in  my  own  husband." 

"What's  your  idea,  dear?"  he  said. 

JUST  this,"  I  answered.  "Why  not 
-*  take  a  year  and  do  nothing  but 
study  music!  You  won't  be  bothered 
with  business  or  rehearsals  or  broad- 
casts. You  can  develop  your  voice  and 
satisfy  yourself." 

In  the  end  he  agreed.  We  stayed 
in  Miami  for  another  month,  until  the 
bad  weather  in  New  York  was  over. 

Once  settled  in  New  York,  Lee 
plunged  into  his  practice  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  it  made  me  afraid. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  he  liked  music 
more  than  he  liked  me.  Oh,  it's  silly 
to  be  jealous  of  a  man's  career,  but 
I  guess  I  was.  I  began  to  resent  the 
daily  trips  to  Signor  Sarni's  studio 
and  the  endless  hours  of  practice. 

He  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
music  room  in  our  apartment  from 
two  to  six  every  day,  and  if  I  even  so 
much  as  opened  the  door  he  told  me 
to  go  away  and  not  bother  him. 

And  one  other  awful  fear  weighed 
on  me  more  and  more.  I  remembered 
that  Lee  had  never  loved  me  as  I 
wanted  to  be  loved — with  the  same 
white  passion  I  felt  for  him.  Never 
once  had  he  been  really  mine.  Only 
my  body  kept  him  and  held  him,  and 
I  was  almost  afraid  to  say  it  even  to 
myself,  my  money!  Yes,  my  money! 
I  had  to  face  it. 

All  the  time  this  thought  was  grow- 
ing in  me  like  a  death,  I  tried  harder 
and  harder  to  hold  Lee.  Several  times 
Signor  Sarni  thought  he  was  ready  for 
auditions  for  opera,  and  each  time  I 
discouraged  him  ,pn  some  pretext — 
saying  another  month  would  see  still . 
more  promise,  or  that  it  was  the 
wrong  season,  or  sometimes  I  just 
managed  to  keep  him  out  late  a  few 
nights,  so  it  took  a  week  of  hard  work 
to  repair  the  damage.  Occasionally  I 
even  let  him  sleep  past  the  hour 
for  his  lesson. 

I  know  it  was  wrong.  I  know  now  it 
was  really  dishonest,  but  I  had  to 
have  him,  and  I  had  to  do  those  things. 

The  months  passed.  The  spring 
came  again  after  the  long  "northern 
winter.  Lee  grew  more  and  more  im- 


patient. Nothing  I  did  would  take  his 
mind  off  singing.  Finally  I  decided  to 
have  a  big  party — a  really  big  one, 
with  lots  of  people  and  lots  of  cham- 
pagne. I  planned  it  for  the  last  week 
in  May,  just  before  people  began  to 
leave  for  the  summer. 

When  the  night  came  Lee  was  mo- 
rose and  sullen.  It  was  all  I  could  do 
to  get  him  into  his  dress  clothes  and 
make  him  receive  the  guests. 

What  is  it  they  say  about  the  hostess 
never  having  a  good  time  at  her  own 
party?  Well,  I  guess  it's  true.  I  never 
had  a  more  wretched  time  in  my  life. 
I  scarcely  saw  Lee  all  evening.  Maybe 
it  was  my  fault.  I  knew  I  shouldn't 
have  asked  Barbara  Davis.  She's  an 
incorrigible  flirt — the  kind  that's 
never  satisfied  unless  all  the  men  in 
sight  dance  attendance  on  her — and 
this  night  she  singled  out  Lee  for  her 
attentions. 

After  all  the  guests  had  gone,  about 
three  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself 
with  a  splitting  headache.  I  felt  as 
though  it  would  be  nice  to  crawl  into 
a  corner  of  the  dirty,  messy  room  and 
die.  But  I  couldn't  even  go  away.  I 
was  so  mad  I  just  had  to  talk  to  Lee. 
"I  think  when  I  give  a  party  for  you," 
I  said,  "the  least  you  can  do  is  to  pay 
some  attention  to  me.  After  all,  I  paid 
for  it."  My  voice  sounded  cold  and 
deadly  as  the  jealousy  that  froze  me. 

LEE  was  facing  away  from  me  tak- 
■  ing  off  his  coat.  I  saw  the  back  of 
his  neck  go  brick  red.  He  pulled  the 
coat  up  slowly  over  his  big  shoulders. 
Then  he  turned  around.  His  mouth 
made  a  grim  and  bitter  line  across 
his  face.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  slowly 
and  carefully,  as  though  he  were  hold- 
ing on  tight  to  something  that  wanted 
to  rise  and  choke  him. 

"I'd  hoped  it  wouldn't  come  to  this, 
Carol,"  he  said.  "But  you've  driven  me 
to  it  and  now  I've  got  to  tell  you — " 

"Wait!"  I  tried  to  stop  him. 

He  went  on  inexorably.  "I'm  not 
blind,  Carol.  I  know  what  you've  been 
doing  these  last  months  to  hold  me 
down,  to  keep  me  tied  to  you.  Well, 
I've  been  quiet  because  I  thought  all 
along  you'd  come  to  your  senses  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  Now  I  know  you 
won't.  You've  grown  into  a  hard  and 
cruel  woman.  You'll  do  anything — 
stoop  to  anything — to  gain  your  ends. 
All  along  I've  waited  to  see  the  real 
woman  come  out.  It  hasn't.  .  .  .  You're 
still  a  spoiled  brat!" 

He  paused  then,  and  his  shoulders 
drooped,  but  he  looked  me  straight  in 
the  eye.  "I'm  getting  out — " 

I  wanted  to  scream  or  throw  myself 
on  him  and  make  him  stop,  but  I 
couldn't.  I  stood  there  open-mouthed, 
listening,  listening,  to  the  dreadful 
words. 

"I'm  getting  out  tonight.  And  I 
won't  be  back.  I  couldn't  come  back 
to  a  woman  who's  considerate  when 
she  thinks  it's  good  policy,  and  kind 
when  it's  the  only  way  she  can  get 
what  she  wants." 

I  tried  to  stop  him.  I  promised 
everything.  I  threw  my  arms  around 
him  and  begged  and  pleaded,  with 
sobs  racking  me,  and  tears  flowing. 
But  it  did  no  good.  He  packed  a  bag 
and  went  away.  I  watched  him  go 
through  the  door,  and  heard  it  close. 

The  night  was  a  long  nightmare.  I 
don't    think    I    slept    at    all.     When 


Meet  Yvette  on  the  May  cover  of  Radio  Mirror — a  beautiful  color 
portrait  of  this  charming  singer  with  the  tantalizing  French  accent 
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dawn  came  over  the  East  River  I  sat 
at  my  window  watching  the  rosy  light 
fill  the  sky,  hating  the  dawn  and  all 
things  that  meant  life,  because  I 
wanted  only  to  die. 

At  seven  o'clock  I  telephoned  Daddy. 
Was  that  my  voice?  That  still,  small 
thing  that  seemed  to  come  from  a 
great  depth? 

He  came  right  over,  and  listened 
with  downcast  eyes  while  I  told  him 
the  whole  pitiful  story. 

"It's  partly  my  fault,"  he  said  at 
last,  wearily.  "I  gave  you  far  too 
much.  You  expected  things  to  be  easy, 
and  they  aren't.  I  should  have  found 
a  way  to  make  you  understand  that 
you've  got  to  work  if  you  want  people 
to  love  you  ...  I  should  have  told  you. 
I  saw  it  coming." 

"But  he  married  me  for  my  money," 
I  protested.  "And  it  didn't  hold  him!" 

He  looked  at  me  strangely  then,  and 
began  to  talk.  He  talked  for  a  long 
time.  "You  go  back  to  Lee,"  he  ended. 
"And  forget  all  your  fancy  stuff.  Sub- 
let the  apartment,  and  go  to  him 
wherever  he  is  with  just  the  clothes 
on  your  back  and  maybe  two  dollars 
in  your  purse.  Tell  him  anything  you 
like,  but  go  to  him.  And  live  on  his 
money!" 

"It  won't  work,"  I  said  weakly.  "But 
I'll  try.  I've  got  to  because  I  love  him 
so  much." 

I  DID  it  all  as  Daddy  said.  It  took  me 
a  couple  of  days,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  I'd  learned  that  Lee  had 
moved  to  a  two-room-and-kitchenette 
apartment  way  down  in  the  Chelsea 
district.  And  that  he'd  gone  back  to 
his  radio  work. 

When  he  opened  the  door  to  my 
knock  that  night  and  saw  me  there, 
with  the  little  suitcase,  a  flash  went 
across  his  face.  I  thought  for  a  minute 
it  was  joy.  And  when  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  live  with  him  on  his  money 
and  really  be  his  wife,  the  deep  brown 
eyes  lighted  up  from  inside. 

"It's  a  good  idea,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
do  any  real  work  with  all  that  money 
around.  I've  managed  to  buckle  down 
these  last  few  days,  and  I'm  going 
to  get  someplace.  Signor  Sarni  has 
offered  to  coach  me  free." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  I  murmured.  I 
wanted  him  to  take  me  in  his  arms 
and  hold  me  the  way  he  used  to, 
touch  my  face  with  his  hand,  make 
me  a  part  of  him  again.  But  he  didn't. 
All  evening  we  talked  about  the 
future — his  future.  When  I  mentioned 
going  to  bed  he  smiled  strangely. 
"This  way,"  he  said,  and  took  me  into 
the  bedroom.  He  kissed  me — on  the 
forehead,  and  went  back  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  closing  the  door  firmly.  A 
little  later  I  heard  him  getting  un- 
dressed and  pulling  out  the  couch  to 
sleep  on. 

I  cried  myself  to  sleep  that  night, 
and  for  many  nights  afterwards.  Be- 
cause never  once  did  Lee  touch  me 
except  for  that  chaste  little  kiss  on 
the  forehead  each  night  before  bed. 

Strangely,  I  came  to  value  that 
token  above  all  embraces.  And  it  was 
a  token.  I  felt  it.  I  knew  it. 

All  summer  we  lived  like  that,  in 
the  heat  and  noise  of  a  New  York 
summer.  At  first  I  thought  I'd  hate 
it.  But  I  didn't.  Lee  and  I  talked  a 
lot,  and  saw  many  people — mostly  his 
friends,  although  after  a  while  I  no 
longer  felt  ashamed  to  ask  my  friends 
down  to  our  tiny  little  place.  I  just 
I  stuck  out  my  chin  and  stopped  caring 
i  about  what  they  thought. 

It  was  such  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  had  so 
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ONE  OF  THE  RAREST,  LOVELIEST 
REDS  OF  THEM  ALL ! 

After  eight  long  years  of  research,  Tangee  red-red  is  ready  for  you! 
J\  A  pure,  clear  shade . . .  startling  and  saucy . . .  red-red  accents  the 
loveliness  of  your  lips  and  the  whiteness  of  your  teeth. 

red-red  goes  on  smoothly,  stays  smooth  for  hours,  because  it's  made 
with  a  pure  cream  base  that  helps  to  end  that  dry,  "drawn"  feeling.  Try 
it  yourself . . .  with  the  matching  rouge  and  the  right  shade  of  Tangee 
Face  Powder. 
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^Meds 


—  by  a  school  teacher 


Ancient  history  is  my  subject — but 
when  it  comes  to  sanitary  protection, 
I'm  all  for  the  modern,  internal  way. 
And  I've  always  wished  I  didn't  have 
to  pay  extra  to  get  it.  So  I  certainly 
was  delighted  when  Modess  brought 
out  Meds — a  new  and  improved  tam- 
pon— at  only  20f5  a  box  of  ten.  I  like 
Meds  far,  far  better.  And  they're  the 
only  tampons  in  individual  applicators 
so  wonderfully  inexpensive. 


AS  A 
BUTTEJ^LY    WING 

See  how  smooth,  youthful,  alluring  your  skin 
jiooks  with  hampden'S  powder  base.  It  helps 
conceal  blemishes,  subtly  'tints'  your  complex- 
ion, gives  you  a  flattering   'portrait  finish.' 

POWD'R-BASE 

25c  also  50c  &  10c  sires 
Over  15  million  sold 
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little,  and  yet  I  was  happier  than  I'd 
ever  been.  I  took  delight  in  market- 
ing in  the  big  chain  stores  and  making 
every  dollar  count.  I  learned  how  to 
cook  things  that  Lee  liked  and  always 
I  kept  the  house  spotless  even  in  the 
summer  heat  and  soot.  Yes,  it  was  a 
puzzle.  Something  in  me  was  chang- 
ing, deeply  and  surely. 

Autumn  came  at  last,  and  Lee  took 
auditions  wherever  he  could  get  them. 
We  waited  breathlessly  for  the  de- 
cisions to  come  in.  For  two  weeks 
it  seemed  as  though  our  whole  lives 
revolved  around  the  opinions  of  those 
men  high  up  in  their  offices. 

Then  the  letter  came!  Lee  had  been 
accepted!  Nothing  grand  or  startling, 
but  it  meant  a  secure  hold  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder. 

That  night  we  had  a  party  to  cele- 
brate Lee's  success.  My  Lee,  singing 
in  opera!  When  I  thought  of  it  my 
heart  turned  over  in  my  breast  with 
pride.  Then  a  moment  later  came 
the  familiar  twinge.  Because  he  wasn't 
my  Lee.  He  was  mine  only  as  far  as 
the  bedroom  door.  There  he  always 
stopped  as  though  he  struck  a  solid 
wall.  But  I  did  love  him!  Just  being 
with  him  was  enough  for  now. 

THE  party  was  grand.  I  couldn't  help 
'  thinking  about  that  other  party — 
the  big  one — and  how  unlike  it  this 
one  was.  Only  eight  of  us,  talking, 
playing  the  piano,  singing,  drinking 
a  little  dry  sherry.  That's  all,  and  yet 
it  had  everything — good  spirits,  good 
talk,  good  people,  good  singing.  More 
than  once,  when  I  caught  myself  up 
for  a  minute  and  looked  around,  the 
tears  came  to  my  eyes.  I  was  so 
grateful. 

But  at  twelve  I  made  them  all  leave. 
"Lee  has  a  big  day  ahead  of  him,"  I 
protested,  laughing.  "He  needs  his 
sleep.     I  know  you'll  understand." 

Then  I  went  to  bed  and  lay  there 
alone,  but  not  lonely,  hearing  Lee 
moving  about  in  the  other  room,  want- 
ing him,  but  not  impatiently.  Just 
waiting — for  anything  he  chose  to  do. 

Then  I  heard  a  step  and  the  door 
opened.  Lee  came  in  and  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  touched  my 
face  with  his  hand.  "Will  you  marry 
me,  darling?"  he  said.  I  heard  the 
huskiness  in  his  voice  and  the  clear 
strength   of  it. 

In  spite  of  myself  I  began  to  cry. 
He  held  me  in  his  arms  for  a  long 
time,  until  the  love  and  joy  of  him 
came  to  me  and  the  tears  stopped. 

"I  love  you,  Carol,"  he  said.  "You 
know  I  didn't  love  you  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  you  aren't  the  girl  I  mar- 
ried, now.  You've  grown  up  the  way 
I  hoped  you  would.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  all  that  money  I  wouldn't  have 
had  to  call  you  all  those  horrible 
things.  But  I  didn't  mean  them.  I 
knew  they  were  only  a  veneer  over 
something  fine  and  sweet  and  good. 
And  I  knew  that  if  I  could  once  find 
it — I'd  really  need  you." 

He  kissed  me  then  as  though  he 
meant  it.  The  strong  arms  held  me 
tight  and  close,  his  firm  mouth  pressed 
against  mine  until  I  felt  like  a  great 
bird  winging  into  the  darkness  of  a 
great  unknown  forest,  a  stranger  going 
home,  a  worshipper  coming  into  a 
church.  There  was  nothing  for  a 
time  but  the  two  of  us,  pressed  to- 
gether and  held  together  by  love. 

And  afterwards  it  was  better  too. 
I  felt  quieter  and  warmer,  and  strong- 
er and  deeper,  than  I'd  ever  felt  be- 
fore. Because  now  all  this  was  mine 
for  keeps — all  of  Lee,  and  all  of 
Heaven   that   a  mortal   can   stand. 
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Trespassing  Forbidden 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

-until,  all  control  abandoned,  I  snatched 
myself  away  and  sank  into  a  chair 
beside  a  little  table.  The  unlighted 
lamp  on  the  table  mocked  at  me,  like 
a  symbol  of  our  bafflement.  And  all 
the  questions  I  had  refused  to  ask, 
broke  wildly  from  my  lips. 

"Is  there  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it?  You  can't  love  both  her  and  me. 
You  must  choose,  darling.  If  it's — 
not  me — I'll  go  away.  You  can't  go 
on  like  this.  It's  doing  terrible  things 
to  you.   Do  you — still  love  her,  Clay?" 

Even  now  I  can  see  him  there  in 
the  dimness,  his  face  white,  quivering 
a  second,  then  set  in  hard,  tight 
lines  as  he  answered: 

"I — never  loved  her,  Anne.  Not  as 
you  mean  love.  Not  as  I  love  you. 
Maybe  with  such  love  as  was  possible 
to  me,  five  years  ago.  It  seems  like 
nothing  to  me  now,  except  that  I  was 
flattered,  proud  to  be  her  choice." 

He  stopped,  fumbling  for  words.  I 
prompted  softly: 

"She  was— beautiful?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "But — pretty,  popular. 
At  parties  men  crowded  around  her, 
just  to  exchange  a  word  or  a  smile, 
to  watch  her.  She  was  made  for 
popularity.  It  contented  her.  She 
didn't  really  want  anything  more.  She 
had  no  more — depth  than  that.  But 
seven  men  had  proposed  marriage  to 
her.  I  don't  know  why  she  accepted 
me.  I  think  it  was  the  psychological 
moment.  Her  friends  were  marrying. 
She  fancied  marriage.  A  wedding.  A 
church  full  of  friends." 

LIE  started  to  pace  the  room,  but  re- 
''  turned  to  fling  himself  into  the 
chair  at  the  other  side  of  my  table. 

"Please,"  he  begged,  "don't  mis- 
understand. There  have  not  been 
other  men  since  we've  been  married. 
I  don't  think  it  could  come  into  her 
mind  to  be  untrue.  She  tries  to  be  a 
good  wife.  We  both  have  tried  our 
best.  We've  grown  fond  of  each  other. 
We  trust  each  other.  We've  been  to- 
gether five  years.  The  only  future  she 
has  ever  planned  for,  is  a  future  with 
me.  Without  me,  there's  nothing  left 
her.  No  place  in  life,  no  means  of  liv- 
ing. She  has  never  had  a  child.  Doc- 
tors say  there  would  be  too  much 
danger.  We  planned  to  adopt  one,  but 
— somehow — we  never  have.  She  lost 
her  father  many  years  ago,  her  mother 
recently.  She  has  no  one  but  me.  Anne, 
how  could  I  desert  her?  How  could 
I  even  tell  her?" 

A  weariness  came  over  me. 

"It  seems — you  can't,"  I  said.  "So 
I  suppose  that's  all,  then.  You  can't 
tell  her,  but  you've  told  me — you've 
practically  told  me  you  choose  her." 

He  reached  across  the  table  to  grasp 
my  hand  and  hold  it,  roughly,  hurting 
it,  not  knowing  that  he  hurt. 

"I  love  you,"  he  insisted.  "That's 
why  I  can  tell  you.  I  can  ask  you 
to  suffer  with  me,  because  I  love  you. 
It's  absurd.  I  know  that.  Still — it's 
true.  How  could  I  ask  a  woman  I 
don't  love,  to  sacrifice  herself  for  me? 
But  later,  Anne — if  we'll  only  wait, 
she  won't  be  so  alone.  Her  sister  is 
coming  here  in  two  months,  to  live 
with  us.  Then  I  can  tell  her.  I  will — 
then.  I  promise.  I  swear  it.  I  see  now. 
Alone,  I  couldn't  see.  It  won't  be  so 
hard  for  her,  if  she  has  her  sister — 
someone  to  be  with.  Then  I'll  tell 
her    and — I'll    ask    for    a    divorce." 
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Everyone  admires  pictures  in  ncrturql 
'  colors  because  the  surroundings  and 
loved  ones  are  so  true  to  life,  just  the 
way  they  looked  when  the  pictures 
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with  glorious  sheen.  Perhaps  the  real 
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shades  of  Colorinse  on  the  Nestle 
Color  Chart.  Choose  the  one  that  will 
glorify  the  color  of  your  own  hair. 
Lnjoy  the  bewitching  breath-taking 
attractiveness  that  Colorinse  imparts. 
For  best  results  with  Colorinse  use 
Nestle  Liquid  Shampoo. 


1  \)c  for  package 
of  2  rinses  at 
10c  stores. 


25c 

for  five  rinses 
at    drug   and 
department  stores. 


Spent  with  emotion,  I  pressed  my 
cheek  against  his  hand,  then  rose  un- 
steadily. 

"Everything  will  be  all  right,"  he 
said.  "We'll  find  that  we  can  wait, 
and  be  ourselves  again." 

To  be  ourselves  again!  Not  to  live 
in  silence  or  doubt  or  fear  any  more! 
It  seemed  more  happiness  than  I  could 
bear.  I  was  hysterically  happy,  driv- 
ing home.  I  even  made  him  so.  We 
laughed  at  anything  and  nothing.  But 
we  did  not  park.  We  did  not  kiss. 
We  both  had  keyed  ourselves  to  wait. 
Only  at  my  door,  we  held  each  other 
tight,  a  long  moment,  and  even  then 
I  didn't  lift  my  face  to  be  kissed. 
It  was  buried  against  his  shoulder. 
I  think  his  lips  touched  my  hair.  That 
was  all. 

I  woke  early  the  next  morning  and 
went  to  the  window  to  watch  the  dawn 
pass  from  gray  to  gold.  People  across 
the  way  were  getting  up.  A  sunlamp 
shone  through  their  white  window- 
shades.  A  milkman's  wagon  was  stop- 
ping next  door.  A  messenger  on  a 
bicycle  was  peddling  up  the  street.  He 
stopped  next  door,  too.  No,  he  had 
only  stopped  to  peer  at  the  house  num- 
ber. He  was  starting  on  again.  And — 
he  was  stopping  again — at  our  house, 
coming  in  at  the  gate. 

A  CHILL  of  dread  and  fear  crept 
*»  from  my  heart  through  all  my 
body.  Wrapping  my  dressing-gown 
around  me,  I  flew  downstairs  to  the 
door.  But  maybe  it  only  was  a  message 
from  Clay,  instead  of  the  telephone 
call  I  had  expected.  My  shivering 
abruptly  overcome,  I  felt  life  spring 
into  all  the  happy  little  laughter 
muscles  in  my  face.  Breathless,  I 
took  the  letter  the  boy  handed  me. 
And  it  was — it  was  for  me.  It  was — 
from  him. 

Dancing  back  to  the  stairs,  to  the 
melody  I'd  brought  home  the  night  be- 
fore, I  dropped  down  on  a  step  and 
tore  open  the  letter.  And  the  gladness 
that  had  started  singing  through  all 
my  being,  was  silenced  and  frozen. 
The  letter,  in  Clay's  writing,  said: 

"Dear  Miss  Carrington:  I'm  writing 
so  that  you'll  know  I'll  be  back  at 
work  in  three  or  four  days.  I  got  a 
little  scratched-up  in  a  car  smash,  last 
night,  and  thought  you  might  be 
alarmed  if  you  read  of  it  in  the  papers 
of  didn't  know  till  you  were  at  the 
studio.  I  wasn't  driving.  It  wasn't 
my  car.  I  won't  be  jailed  or  any- 
thing. But  I'll  be  here  at  the  hospital 
until  the  doctors  know  just  how  badly 
Delia  is  hurt,  and  what  must  be  done 
for  her.  She  was  unconscious  a  long 
time.  Now — " 

THE  letter  fell  from  my  hand.  I 
'  thought  I  never  would  be  able  to 
take  it  up  again  and  read  the  rest  of 
it.  I  think  I  knew  then  what  this  was 
to  mean  to  him  and  me.  I  knew  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  writing — by  the 
formality  of  his  letter — as  though  we 
already  were  parted — and  by  the  care 
he  took  to  reassure  me  first  and  make 
me  understand  little  by  little.  Delia. 
His  wife.    Hurt.    Unconscious. 

I  crept  upstairs  and  automatically 
dressed  to  go  and  face  what  that  day 
was  to  hold.  Somehow  I  got  through 
rehearsal  and  broadcast.  His  letter 
had  asked  me  not  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital to  see  him,  not  to  call  him  on 
the  telephone  there,  but  to  wait  to 
hear  from  him. 

All  day  he  sent  bulletins,  and  all 
the  next  day  and  the  next.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  day  I  knew.    Delia's 
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life  was  safe.  She  only — he  said  only 
— would  be — unable  to  walk.  Only! 
She  only  would  be  helpless,  complete- 
ly dependent  on  him.  Only!  The 
world  stopped.  It  was  the  end  of 
everything. 

Clay  did  not  come  to  see  me.  Our 
author  wrote  him  out  of  the  script 
for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
met  at  the  studio.  He  would  not  look 
at  me  until  the  broadcast  ended.  I 
whispered  love  words  into  the  micro- 
phone, stifling  in  my  heart  the  real 
love  that  rebelled  there.  I  riveted 
my  eyes  upon  the  script  until  they 
burned  and  ached  in  protest,  for  fear 
of  what  they  would  say  if  I  let  them 
be  seen. 

But  our  ordeal  did  at  last  come  to 
an  end,  and  we  went — so  quietly  now 
— out  through  that  same  room  where 
audiences  waited,  and  were  in  the 
street  before  either  of  us  spoke.  We 
drove  in  silence  to  the  coffee  shop, 
and  there  he  told  me.  He  told  me 
everything  was  changed.  The  arrival 
of  Delia's  sister  couldn't  help  us  now. 
No  divorce  could  be  asked.  If  I 
wished,  he  would  get  himself  released 
from  his  radio  contract,  and  we  need 
not  go  on  meeting.  Because  nothing 
could  ever  be  done  now  that  could 
bring  me  happiness,  he  said,  and  we 
must  make  ourselves  forget.  We  must 
never  talk  of  love  or  think  of  it,  again. 
If  I  wished,  he  would  stay  on  the 
program,  if  he  could  help  more  by 
staying.  But  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  me  if  he  left.  I'd  been  crying 
silently  all  the  time  he  talked.  I 
couldn't  stop.  I  couldn't  talk,  except 
to  say: 

"Stay.  And  I'll  stay." 

|  DIDN'T  care.  If  it  killed  me,  to 
■  stand  at  that  microphone,  listening 
to  words  of  love  that  had  become  hol- 
low mockery,  I'd  die.  But  until  I  did, 
we  would  be  together,  even  if  only  to 
suffer  together. 

That  was  what  I  thought  that  day. 
It's  easy  to  talk  of  dying,  and  say, 
"I  don't  care."  But,  when  you  say 
that,  you  think  of  being  dead,  not  of 
being  slowly  tortured,  killed  a  little 
every  day,  by  your  own  words,  and 
words  spoken  by  the  one  voice  that 
can  wake  in  every  fiber  of  you,  in 
every  thought,  every  motion,  a  heart- 
breaking wish  for  life. 

It  was  not  until  early  summer  that 
Clay  again  asked  me  to  drive  with 
him.  I  didn't  see  how  talk  could  be 
of  any  use,  but  if  he  thought  it  could 
be,  to  him,  perhaps  it  could.  I  thought 
he  meant  we  would  drive  to  our  little 
shop,  but  he  drove  aimlessly  awhile, 
then  stopped. 

"Delia  listens  to  us  every  day,"  he 
said  abruptly,  like  a  person  deter- 
mined to  get  something  over  with 
quickly.  "She  thinks  you're  wonder- 
ful. She  wants  to  see  you.  Could 
you  bear  to  come  home  with  me,  to 
see  her?  I  know  what  I'm  asking. 
It  will  do  as  much  to  me  as  it  will  to 
you." 

His  look,  his  tone,  were  so  utterly 
without  hope  of  anything,  that  I 
reached  over  to  lay  my  hand  on  his 
hand  on  the  wheel.  It  was  the  first 
caress  that  had  passed  between  us 
since  the  night  of  the  car  wreck. 

"Poor  darling!"  I  said.  "But  we 
can't  be  through  with  it  by  my  not 
going  to  her.  She'll  persist.  We  can't 
explain.  It  would  always  be  before 
our  minds.  We'd  live  it  through  a 
hundred  times  instead  of  once." 

He  nodded,  and  started  the  car. 
But  I  had  never  known  anything  could 
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cause  such  agony  as  going  into  their 
house,  into  Delia's  room,  seeing  her, 
crippled,  unable  to  walk,  to  move 
without  help. 

Yet  it  was  she  who  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  remain.  She  was  all  Clay 
had  said  she  was,  sweet,  charming, 
pretty.  She  talked,  made  us  talk, 
about  the  broadcast,  the  story  we  were 
in,  and  about  sound  effects,  and  our 
author.  Then,  suddenly  taking  Clay's 
hand  as  we  stood  trying  to  get  away, 
and  looking  like  a  suddenly  resolute 
child,  she  said: 

"Miss  Carrington, — Anne, — I  listen 
to  you  every  day.  And  after  all,  I 
know  Clay.  And  I  know  he  and  you 
are  not  playing  at  being  in  love.  You 
— are  in  love." 

Somehow  I  was  able  to  catch  back 
my  breath  in  a  note  or  two  of  laugh- 
ter. It  was  meant  to  express  sur- 
prise. 

"We — try  to  be  convincing,"  I  said. 
"But  don't  say  you're  convinced." 

She  looked  shrewdly,  almost  wisely, 
at  me  and  then  at  him. 

"Only  people  in  love,"  she  said 
judicially,  "could  be  as  merciful  as 
you're  being  to  me,  ready  to  die  of 
love  for  each  other  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge it  to  me.  And  only  people 
in  love,"  she  went  on  more  vehement- 
ly, to  silence  the  protest  Clay  had  at- 
tempted, "could  be  as  blind  as  you  are 
being.  You  can't  imagine  anybody 
wanting  anything  but  love  and  mar- 
riage. But  I'm  through  with  life.  I 
want — " 

"Delia,"  I  interposed  gently,  "you 
only  say  that  because  you're  hurt  and 
ill.    As  soon  as  you're  better — " 

"I'm  never  going  to  be  better,"  she 
cried.  "You  know  that.  And  I  know. 
And  what  I  want  is  to  go  away  into 
a  home,  where  there  are  other  people 
who  are — crippled  like  me.  That's 
what  I  want.  And  you  want  freedom 
to  marry.  And  I  want  you  to  have 
it.  I'm  not  sacrificing.  I  never  sacri- 
fice. I  want  what  I  want.  And  I  ex- 
pect you  to  help  me.  And  I  want  to 
help  you.  I  don't  know  how  to  go 
about  divorce.  But  we'll  find  out. 
We  must  all  find  out,  and  talk  again 
tomorrow." 

CHE  held  out  a  hand  to  me,  and  told 
**  Clay  to  take  me  home  and  that  we 
must  come  at  the  same  time  the  next 
day.  We  both  tried  once  more  to  dis- 
suade her,  Clay  by  reasoning  and  I 
urging  that  we  wait  and  think,  and 
not  do  things  we  might  too  late  re- 
gret. But  her  voice  became  almost 
hysterical,  and  we  promised  we  would 
do  just  as  she  wished,  and  left  her. 
But  on  the  stairs  I  stopped. 

"I'm  going  back,"  I  said.  "I  can't 
leave  her  like  this.  I  know  what  she's 
doing.  She's  crying  her  heart  out. 
I've  got  to  make  her  understand  we 
won't  do  as  she  says.  Don't  come  with 
me.  Women  understand  women. 
When  I  tell  her  I  won't,  she'll  know  I 
won't." 

I  did  go  back.  Delia's  door  was 
open,  but  I  paused  to  knock,  fearing 
to  startle  her.  I  paused,  and  stood 
aghast,  appalled  at  what  I  saw.  The 
woman  who  was  paralyzed  was  stand- 
ing! At  one  side  of  the  chaise-longue 
on  which  she  had  been  lying,  she  must 
have  dragged  herself  a  distance  of 
several  steps,  for,  leaning  forward, 
she  could  touch  a  small  table,  and  to 
that  she  clung,  motionless,  with  both 
hands.  Clinging,  twisting,  she  drew 
herself  nearer  to  it,  one  foot,  then 
the  other.  She  took  away  one  hand 
from  its  support,   grasping  it  harder 
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Vivien  Reynolds,  of  the 

Baltimore  Studio,  dances 
La  Conga  for  hours  without 
wilting!  Lovely  to  watch? 
Just  as  "sweet"  in  a  close-up! 


Why  Arthur  Murray 

Dance  Teachers  Prefer 

Odorono  Cream 


Jo  Morgan,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
still  impeccably  dainty  after 
dancing  six  hours  a  day! 


WHEN  you  teach  dancing  for  a  living,  you 
can't  take  chances  with  daintiness!  That's 
why  these  glamorous  girls  who  teach  dancing  in 
Arthur  Murray's  famous  Studios  are  so  crazy  about 
the  new  Odorono  Cream.  They  can  pat  it  on  and 
dance  without  fear  of  underarm  odor  or  dampness! 
Non-irritating,  you  can  use  Odorono  Cream 
right  after  shaving.  Non-gritty,  it's  smooth  as 
satin.  Non-greasy,  it's  harmless  to  fabrics.  Yet 
one  quick  application  checks  underarm  perspira- 
tion safely  1  to  3  days!  Get  a  jar  of  Odorono  Cream 
today!  The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  FULL  OZ.  JAR— ONLY  35(? 


Ruth  Hopkins,  of  NewYorK, 
charms  all  partners  by  her  gay- 
ety  and  exquisite  daintiness. 


Odorono  Cream  gives  you 

50%  TO   100%  MORE 

FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


Other 

POPULAR. 

Creams 
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ALSO  LIQUID  ODORONO— REGULAR  AND  INSTANT 


Jusc  tuck  a  little  pat  of  Parkay 
margarine  into  warm-from-the- 
oven  rolls.  Parkay's  delicious  fla- 
vor will  make  them  doubly  good ! 

You'll  be  proud  to  serve  Parkay 
to  your  family  and  guests.  Fine, 
too,  for  seasoning  vegetables  .  .  . 
as  a  flavor  shortening  for  pastries 
...  for  pan-frying. 

Remember,  Parkay  is  nourish- 
ing. An  excellent  energy  food  — 
a  reliable  year  'round  source  of 
Vitamin  A  (8,000  U.S. P.  XI  units 
per  pound). 


MADE   BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  MIRA 


SING! 


Heroine  of  the  Storm! 


The  Heart  of  a 
Green  Mountain  Girl 

BECAUSE  Kay  Allen  happened  to  be  V 
the  daughter  of  a  civil  engineer,  be- 
cause she  happened  to  be  at  the  great  new 
dam  the  night  that  devastating  hurricane 
swept  New  England,  because  she  happened 
to  understand  the  workings  of  the  massive 
valves  and  water  gates  of  the  still  unfinished  dam,  a  great  catas- 
trophe was  averted,  hundreds  of  lives  were  saved,  the  reputation, 
the  dreams,  the  future  of  the  man  she  hated  with  a  consuming  flame 
were  preserved  and  her  own  heart  was  purged  of  the  rancor  and 
resentment  that  had  been  consuming  her  very  soul. 

We  say  it  all  just  "happened,"  but  did  it  or  did  Providence  in  her 
infinite  wisdom  arrange  it  so? 

In  True  Story  Magazine  for  April  you  can  read  her  story— the 
amazing  account  of  a  little  girl  who,  heartbroken,  found  herself  cast 
in  an  heroic  Valkyrie  role,  commanding  the  storm  but  unable  to 
hold  back  the  surging  emotions  of  her  own  feminine  heart.  Titled 
"Journey  to  Love,"  it  is  a  story  that  we  are  proud  to  offer  and  you 
will  love  to  read.  Get  your  copy  of  April  True  Story  today! 


April  Issue  Out  Now 
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with  the  other. 

Then  I  could  see  her  face.  It  was 
ashen.  Great  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  out  on  her  forehead.  Her 
mouth  was  a  thin,  distorted  line.  Her 
eyes  shone  like  fox-fire  in  darkness. 
But  she  was  standing  upright  now, 
not  crouching  any  longer,  or  leaning. 
Cautiously  she  slid  one  foot  before 
her,  watched  it  move,  and  a  contor- 
tion that  would  have  been  a  smile  in  a 
face  less  drawn,  writhed  across  her  face. 

A  moment  she  stood,  swaying  a  little, 
gloating  over  her  success.  Then  the 
other  foot  slid  forward,  and  again  the 
first,  and  then  again  the  other.  It 
was  more  a  step  then,  not  so  much 
a  pushing,  sliding  motion,  but  a  step. 
Slowly  she  crossed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  There  the  hand  that  had 
been  clutching  it,  found  all  at  once 
no  support  beneath  it.  She  screamed. 
I  ran  to  her.  She  collapsed  in  my 
arms.  With  all  my  strength  I  man- 
aged to  place  her  again  among  her 
pillows. 

"I'll  call  the  doctor,"  I  said,  starting 
toward  the  door. 

But  she  would  not  release  my  hand, 
would  not  let  me  go. 

"No,"  she  said.  "It's  nothing.  It's 
over  now.  He's  coming,  anyway,  in 
a  little  while.  He's  told  me  that  if  I 
were  a  stronger  kind  of  person,  there 
could  sometime  be  an  impulse  strong 
enough,  a  wish  great  enough,  to  re- 
coordinate  the  will  and  muscles.  Then 
I  could  walk.  But  he  said  I'm  not 
capable  of  that.  He  didn't  know  my 
temper,  or  how  mad  I'd  be,  to  see 
you  two  walk  out.  The  way  you  look 
at  Clay!  The  way  he  looks  at  you! 
I  want  that,  too." 

DUT  her  face  had  a  narrow,  tight 
'-'  look,  and  her  body  still  trembled 
from  the  superhuman  effort  she  had 
been  making,  and  I  begged: 

"Let  me  call  the  doctor." 

She  repeated,  "No.  He'll  come.  Be- 
sides, he  said  if  once  I  could  walk, 
I  could  always.  It's  ended.  It  won't 
come  back.  I  had  a  wish  great  enough, 
a  wish  to  live  again  and  be  free  to  find 
love,  as  he  has  found  it,  and  you  have 
found  it.  Clay  and  I  never  were  in 
love.  I  got  to  think  that  maybe 
no  one  ever  is.  But  you  are.  And 
he  is,  now.  And  I  want  life  and  love, 
too.  And  I'll  have  what  I  want.  Just 
as  I  walked  when  I  really  wanted  to 
walk.  I  did  walk,  didn't  I,  Anne? 
You  saw  me,  didn't  you?"  Her  eyes 
went  past  me,  and  I  turned  around. 

Her  challenging  was  not  for  me,  but 
for  Clay,  who,  white  and  still,  was 
moving  slowly  into  the  room.  Her 
scream  had  brought  him  to  the  door. 
He  must,  I  realized,  have  heard  every 
word  she  said.  She  saw  him  now,  and 
wanted  him  told  that  she  had  walked, 
told  so  that  he  must  believe. 

With  his  help,  she  walked  again 
when  the  doctor  came.  The  doctor 
called  it  a  miracle  of  will  power.  She 
laughed,  though  traces  of  struggle 
and  exhaustion  lingered  in  her  f  face 
and  her  laugh  sounded  hard  and  quick 
and  tense,  as  she  answered: 

"No.  It  was  just  a  miracle  of  bad 
temper." 

I  think  I  never  have  seen  a  person 
happier  than  she  was,  as  her  prospect 
of  freedom  drew  near,  and  of  finding 
love  as  Clay  had  done,  in  spite  of  their 
mistaken  marriage.  And  so  she  has 
done.  She  was  married  a  few  weeks 
ago,  six  months  after  the  divorce  be- 
came final.  I  can  offer  her  no  better 
wish  than  to  hope  she  will  be  as 
happy,  in  this  new  marriage  of  hers, 
as  Clay  and  I  have  been  in  ours. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


WANT  TO  BE 
THE  NEXT  BRIDE 
IN  YOUR  GROUP? 

YOU  girls  who  want  to  be  next  at  the 
altar,  and  you  girls  who  are  already 
married — here's  your  chance  to  acquire  and 
develop  that  magic  touch  which  draws 
beaux  like  a  magnet  and  keeps  husbands 
in  love  with  you. 

It's  personality  ! — and  Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
tells  you  all  about  it  in  her  great  book,  Pull 
Yourself  Together,  Baby!  Here's  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  "How  can  I  be  Popu- 
lar?" Here  are  revelations  about  that  cer- 
tain something  which  makes  an  ugly  person 
charming,  a  pretty  woman  fascinating  and 
a  beautiful  girl  simply  irresistible. 

Make  no  mistake  about  personality  .  .  .  you 
can  acquire  it  .  .  .  you  can  develop  it.  If 
you  are  laboring  under  the  false  notion 
that  you  must  be  as  beautiful  as  the  Holly- 
wood stars  or  you  can't  catch  the  admira- 
tion of  others — forget  it!  You  can  build 
up  charm  as  surely  as  you  can  build  up  a 
thin  body.    You  can  acquire  personality ! 

If  you  are  one  of  those  women  who  in  a 
blundering,  self-conscious  manner  shrivel 
up  into  knots  when  in  the  company  of  stran- 
gers, Sylvia  of  Hollywood  has  plenty  of 
tips  for  you.  You've  got  all  the  makings  for 
a  magnetic  personality  if 
you  will  only  use  them. 
If  you  wish  to  acquire 
self-assurance,  poise  and 
charm,  read  the  sugges- 
tions Madame  Sylvia  has 
for  you  in  Pull  Yourself 
Together,  Baby ! 
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The  price  of  this  book 
is  only  $1  postpaid.  Order 
your  copy  today  from  ad- 
dress below. 


MACFADDEN  BOOK  CO.  Dept.  4, 

205  East  42  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


DIAMOND   RINGS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Romance  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
side  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
$1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size, 
"Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  now! 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.  902-M         Jefferson.  Iowa 


NOW! 


So  natural 
they  even 
have  half 
moons. 


NAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW!    Smart,    long 
tapering   nails    for 
everyone !  Cover  broken, 
short,    thin   nails    with 
Nu-Nails.   Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  desiredshade.  Defies 
detection.    Waterproof. 
Easily  applied;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 
Set  of  Ten,  20c.   All  5c  and  10c  stores. 


NU-NAILS 


ARTIFICIAL 

FINGERNAILS 


462   N.    Parkside.    Dept.   1G-D,    Chicago 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

immediately  inquired  the  name  of  the 
golden  singer  and  was  informed  that 
it  was  Arthur  Wright.  Since  then  I 
have  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
listening  to  this  magnificent  singer. — 
Edna  Shrieves,  New  York  City. 

Fourth  Prize  .  .  . 

AN  INSPIRATION  TO  EVERYONE! 
This  letter  is  a  tribute  to  Connie 
Boswell — not  only  to  her  ability  but 
to  her  brave,  unconquerable  spirit.  I 
have  just  read  her  remarkable  life 
story — of  how  she  overcame  every 
almost  unsurmountable  obstacle  until 
she  reached  the  heights  and  became 
one  of  radio's  greatest  personalities. 
I  never  dreamed  when  I  heard  Con- 
nie's lusty  voice  over  the  radio  that 
she  was  singing  from  the  confines  of 
a  wheel-chair.  Surely  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  this  wonderful  girl  should 
spur  weaker  wills  on  to  greater 
achievement. — Harris,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Fifth  Prize  .  .  . 

LET'S  KEEP  RADIO  DEMOCRATIC 
Inasmuch  as  20  percent  of  the 
serials  are  tops,  and  60  percent  more 
are  good,  I  think  they  compare  very 
favorably  with  any  other  type  of 
radio  entertainment  in  the  pleasure 
and  interest  they  afford.  These  sweep- 
ing attacks  made  against  them  or  any 
particular  kind  of  program  strike  me 
as  just  plain  cussedness.  Radio's  great- 
est good  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  it 
caters  to  all  types  and  interests  and 
ages;  maybe  its  greatest  need  is  lis- 
teners who  pick,  sort,  and  enjoy 
rather  than  kick,  dent,  and  destroy. — 
Loretta  Capes,  Imlay  City,  Michigan. 

Sixth  Prize  .  .  . 

AGAINST  THE  MUSIC  WAR 
May  I  ask  just  what  the  ASCAP 
music  war  is  all  about?  I  have  read 
several  articles  about  it,  but  I  do  not 
understand  its  exact  purpose  and 
what  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be.  I 
do  know  that  it  has  confused  me,  that 
I  cannot  recognize  any  of  my  favorite 
programs  since  their  beautiful  theme 
songs  have  been  replaced  with  a  few 
meaningless  chords  and  scales. 

We  have  also  been  getting  an  over- 
dose of  "Jeanie  with  the  Light 
Brown  Hair."  Please  don't  misun- 
derstand me.  I  love  some  of  the 
old  songs,  especially  the  works  of 
Stephen  Foster.  But  even  his  songs 
get  monotonous,  program  after  pro- 
gram.— Mrs.  Bill  Battle,  Jr.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Seventh  Prize  .  .  . 

AND  FOR  THE  MUSIC  WAR 
There  is  a  fresh  gust  of  wind  from 
the  south  whistling  about  the  eaves 
and  the  rain  is  fairly  assaulting  the 
windows.  But  I'm  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  radio 
is  playing  sweet  rhythm.  As  I  sit 
here  listening  to  "Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold,"  "Annie  Laurie," 
and  "Beautiful  Dreamer,"  I've  never 
enjoyed  the  radio  so  much  in  years. 
This  ASCAP  mix-up  pleases  me. 
Maybe  the  jitterbugs  don't  agree 
with  me,  but  in  the  meantime  I'll  say 
this  is  one  disturbance  that  is  sooth- 
ing to  the  nerves. — Ruby  Wheeler, 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 


when  starched 
with 


L  I  N  I  T 


"The  Friend  of  Fine  Fabrics" 

When  the  "gimp"  goes  out  of  your 
housedresses,  if  they  crease  like 
accordions,  look  to  your  starch} 'Try 
Linit.  See  what  a  sleek,  smooth 
finish  it  gives  the  fabric.  See  how 
much  longer  your  dresses — any- 
thing that's  starchable — stays 
fresh,  crisp,  clean  looking.  This 
modern  starch  penetrates  the  fab- 
ric instead  of  merely  coating  the 
surface.  It  laystiay  fibres  that  catch 
dust  and  dirt.  Linit  makes  iron- 
ing easier.  All  grocers  sell  Linit. 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  make  a  beautiful  PBO- 
FESSIONAL  enlargement  of  any  snapshot,  photo, 
kodak  picture,  print,  or  negative  to  5  x  7  inch  FBEB. 
Please  include  color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  clothing  for 
prompt  Information  on  a  natural,  life-like  color  en- 
largement in  a  FREE  FRAME  to  set  on  the  table  or 
dresser.  Your  original  returned  with  your  FREE 
PROFESSIONAL  enlargement.  Please  send  10c  for 
return    mailing — Act    Quick.      This    offer   is    limited. 

Hollywood  Film  Studios,  Dept.  50 

32   W.    Randolph    St.  j_,.         6777  Hollywood    Blvd. 

Chicago,    III.  ^^  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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N6W  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 


safely 


Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


More  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrid  have  been 
sold... Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 


39^ 


a  |ar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  jars)       i 


SITROUX 

CLEANSING  TISSUES 


L-s**- 


Softer!  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft 
as  a  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

Stronger  1  As  strong  as  a 
man's  fond  embrace. 
Sitroux  is  made  only 
from  pure  cellulose. 

more  absorbent! 

They  drink  in  moisture,  fc 
Ideal  for  beauty  care. 
Useful  everywhere. 
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Girl  Alone 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


blurred  as  they  were  by  unhappiness, 
torn  by  rebellion,  yet  filled  with  an 
undercurrent  of  hope  which  increased 
as  the  days  passed.  There  were  hours 
when  the  sheer  health  of  her  young 
body  made  her  glad  to  be  alive.  There 
were  evenings  when,  returning  from 
a  dinner  or  the  theater  in  John's  car, 
she  felt  the  vibrant  quality  of  the 
man  beside  her,  and  her  blood  moved 
quickly,  and  the  need  of  love  stirred 
her  with  its  imperative   urgency. 

Spring  had  come;  a  spring  of  sud- 
den rains,  of  sunshine,  and  warm 
winds.  Patricia  and  John  stood  by 
the  open  windows  of  the  living  room; 
the  trees  in  the  street  were  veiled  in 
green,  the  air  was  soft  against  their 
faces.  He  stepped  closer  to  her,  but 
she  did  not  move  away.  Then  his  arms 
were  about  her,  and  he  swung  her 
around  so  she  faced  him. 

"Pat!"  His  voice  held  a  rough  edge. 
"Pat — "  His  lips  were  on  hers,  and 
her  eyes  closed  as  a  deep  sigh  shook 
her.  There  was  delight,  joy,  in  being 
held  against  him;  her  nerves,  her  body 
relaxed  into  the  unexpected  sweet- 
ness of  it. 

"Marry  me,  Pat — let  me  love  you;" 
his  words  were  muffled,  broken,  as  his 
lips  brushed  her  cheek,  and  were 
pressed  against  her  hair;  "I've  waited 
— I'll  make  you  happy — Pat." 

DATRICIA  let  her  head  drop  to  his 
'  shoulder.  She  needed  all  he  could 
give  her,  not  only  of  passion,  but  of 
tenderness  and  companionship. 

"Yes,  John — yes — "  it  was  as  if 
something  had  broken  within  her, 
loosening  the  tight  constriction  which 
had  held  her  bound,  releasing  her  into 
freedom.  And  with  the  words  came 
an  urgent  necessity  for  action — no 
more  waiting — no  more  delay —  She 
drew  a  little  away  from  him  so  she 
could  look  into  his  face.  "Yes,  John— 
if  you'll  marry  me  now — at  once — " 

"You  mean  it,  Pat,  you  mean  it?" 

She  nodded,  her  lips  parted. 

"Then — get  a  coat — pack  a  bag — 
we'll   cross   the   State  line — " 

The  words  were  sharp,  and  beating 
through  them  was  an  almost  des- 
perate intensity.  Patricia  glanced  at 
him  quickly;  was  he  afraid  that  she 
might  change  her  mind? 

John  was  standing  where  she  had 
left  him  in  the  hall  when  she  came 
running  down  the  stairs.  She  felt 
his  hand  close  over  hers,  drawing  her 
out  into  the  street,  helping  her  into 
his  car.  They  were  speeding  through 
the  spring  dusk,  through  the  warm 
night,  to  love,  to  a  fulfillment  long 
delayed — to  that  room  in  a  quiet  hotel 
in  which  he  came  to  her  and  took 
her  in  his  arms.  The  words  of  the 
marriage  service  were  echoing  in  her 
ears,  as  his  lips  pressed  hers,  posses- 
sive, demanding.  Patricia  lifted  her 
hands  to  his  face,  and  her  mouth 
grew  eager  under  his  kiss. 

Patricia  watched  the  man  beside 
her,  as  they  drove  back  to  Chicago 
early  the  next  morning;  her  eyes  were 
tender,  her  heart  was  singing,  her 
hands  lay  relaxed  in  her  lap.  Not  for 
one  second  would  she  have  foregone 
the  rapture,  passion  and  unutterable 
sweetness  of  the  night  just  past,  but — 
had  she  been  wise  to  marry  in  this 
manner?  She  wanted  their  life  to 
be  serene,  orderly,  beautiful  in  all  its 
details;  the  old  Pat  of  thoughtless  ac- 
tions, of  impulsive  moods  must  not  be 


permitted  to  spoil  the  relationship  she 
hoped  to  have  with  John.  She  sighed, 
and  John  glanced  at  her  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Knight,  just  what  are 
your  plans?" 

There  was  a  little  pucker  between 
Patricia's  eyes;  then  she  laughed. 

"Don't  think  I'm  crazy,  dear — you 
mustn't  misunderstand  me,  but — "  she 
hesitated. 

"Out  with  it.     What's  wrong?" 

"Nothing,  nothing  is  wrong.  It's 
been  wonderful."  She  placed  one  hand 
against  his  on  the  steering  wheel. 
"But,  I've  always  been  too  impulsive. 
I'm  wondering  if  we  should  have 
waited  and  had  a  formal  wedding. 
What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that  I  want 
everything  to  be  right  for  us,  and 
maybe,  we  shouldn't  have  run  away 
like  this — " 

"As  if  that  mattered.  It's  up  to 
us  to  make  it  fine — " 

"I  know  that.  But  I  sort  of  feel 
it  was  the  old  Pat  acting,  not  the 
Pat  who's  your  wife.  Why  did  you  let 
me,  John?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Maybe,  I  was  afraid  if  we 
waited — •" 

Her  fingers  pressed  more  firmly  on 
his.  "Never  be  afraid.  I  love  you, 
dear."  Yes,  Patricia  thought,  her  eyes 
on  the  road  before  them,  I  do  love 
him,    deeply,    tenderly,    passionately. 

"John,"  her  voice  held  a  new  assur- 
ance, "no  one  need  know  what  we've 
done.  There's  no  one  to  question  me 
at  home.  Let's  have  a  real  wedding 
next  week.  You  may  think  me  silly, 
but  I  shan't  be  content  if  we  don't." 

"And  not  live  together  until  then?" 
There  was   dismay  in  his  voice. 

"I  know.  But  I  do  feel  so  strongly 
about  this.    Please,  dear." 

JOHN  stared  ahead,  his  eyelids  puck- 
J  ered.  Then  he  said,  slowly,  thought- 
fully, "If  you  want  it  that  way.  Per- 
haps you're  right." 

"Thanks,  John,"  Patricia  said,  grate- 
fully. "And  when  we  get  into  town, 
just  drop  me  somewhere.  I'll  see 
about  my  clothes  at  once." 

As  Patricia  hurried  home  for  lunch, 
her  thoughts  kept  time  to  the  beat  of 
her  heart.  Everything  necessary  could 
be  done  in  a  week.  When  they  came 
back  from  their  honeymoon  she  would 
see  about  closing  the  house;  that 
would  give  Virginia  and  Alice  ample 
time  in  which  to  find  an  apartment. 
They  would  return  to  John's  pent- 
house; later  they  could  find  another 
place.  She  had  already  ordered  her 
wedding  dress,  the  days  to  come 
would  be  filled  with  fittings,  shopping, 
with  the  thousand  details  to  be  ar- 
ranged. There  was  just  one  thing  she 
dreaded,  and  that  she  would  do  at 
once,  and  get  it  over.  As  soon  as  she 
entered  the  house,  she  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  Stormy.  When 
Scoop  knew,  the  past  and  all  it  had 
held,  would  be  finished  with  forever. 
She  had  decided  to  let  Alice  tell  Vir- 
ginia the  news;  it  would  be  easier  for 
them  both  that  way. 

Through  the  crowded  days  which 
followed  Patricia  had  little  time  in 
which  to  think.  The  tender,  passionate 
and  deep  emotion  she  felt  for  John 
had  hidden  her  earlier  love  like  a 
mist  shutting  away  everything  but  the 
present.  And  the  hours  slipped  quick- 
ly by  until  that  minute  when  she  stood 
at   the   entrance   of   the   church,   her 
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hand  resting  on  the  arm  of  an  old 
friend  of  her  father's  who  had  flown 
on  from  New  York  to  give  her  away. 
The  music  rose,  flooding  toward  her 
as  she  stepped  into  the  aisle.  She  saw 
faces  about  her  as  she  moved  onwards 
to  where  John  waited.  Alice — Scoop 
with  Stormy  beside  him — Jack,  home 
from  school  for  the  wedding — Vir- 
ginia. Was  that  Virginia?  I'm  glad, 
Patricia  thought,  it  means  she  doesn't 
hate  me  any  more.  Then  John's  hand 
was  holding  hers,  the  minister  was 
speaking  the  last  words  of  the  wed- 
ding ceremony.  Across  the  quietness 
there  came  a  sharp,  sudden  crack. 
Patricia  swung,  clutching  at  John; 
there  was  a  sickening,  tearing  pain 
in  her  side.  John  was  holding  her; 
she  was  on  the  altar  steps;  she  heard 
screams,  running  feet.  Her  wide  eyes, 
uncomprehending,  saw  John's  face 
and  Scoop — what  was  Scoop  doing 
here,  bending  above  her,  calling  her 
name?    His  face  blurred,  was  lost — 

IT  was  still,  very  still  at  the  bottom 
of  the  black  pit  where  she  lay; 
now  there  was  a  light,  and  Patricia 
struggled  toward  it.  It  was  a  lamp, 
shaded  and  dim,  and  a  strange  woman 
in  white  sat  by  it — a  nurse.  As  she 
tried  to  move,  a  stab  of  pain  caught 
her,  cleared  her  head;  she  tried  to 
speak,  and  at  her  low  murmur,  John 
crossed  from  the  shadows  of  the  room, 
and  bent  above  her. 

"Pat,  darling!"  How  white  his  face 
was,  how  strained  and  drawn.  "Oh, 
God,  Pat."  He  checked  himself. 
"You'll  be  well  soon,  dear.  You're  all 
right." 

Patricia's  eyes  flickered,  closed;  she 
was  so   tired. 

"You'll  stay,  John — don't  leave  me." 

His  hands  closed  over  hers. 

"Always,  Pat — always." 

When  Patricia  opened  her  eyes 
again  there  was  sunlight  in  the  room, 
and  John  was  sitting  beside  the  bed. 
She  was  in  the  penthouse;  then  she 
remembered — the  church — the  shot — 

"Was  it  Virginia?"  she  asked. 

John  hesitated.    "Yes,"  he  answered. 

"Where  is  she?"  Pat  cried.  "She 
didn't  mean  to  kill  me,  oh,  I  know 
she  didn't.    What's  happened  to  her?" 

"She's  all  right,  dear.  You  mustn't 
get  excited.  She  was  going  to  commit 
suicide.  She  was  on  her  way  to  that 
hotel  where  she  and  Top  Hat  stayed; 
but  some  friends  met  her,  and  insisted 
she  come  with  them  to  the  wedding. 
And,  when  she  actually  saw  you — in 
your  bridal  dress — being  married — 
something  just  snapped,  and  she  fired 
— that's  all  she  remembers." 

Tears  were  running  down  Patricia's 
white  cheeks. 

"Don't  let  anything  happen  to  her, 
John;  she  mustn't  be  arrested." 

"No,  Pat,  of  course,  I  won't.  She's 
broken  hearted  at  what  she  did.  And, 
strangely,  this  has  cured  her.  It's 
like  the  crisis  of  a  fever.  She's  sane 
and  calm.     And  she's  with  Stormy." 

"Oh,"  Patricia  whispered.  She  felt 
suddenly  exhausted.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and  nestled  down  further  in  the 
pillows.  She  would  sleep  and  rest. 
John  would  attend  to  everything,  and 
when  she  was  well  she  would  see 
Virginia. 

The  days  passed  swiftly;  there  were 
hours  of  sleep  and  rest,  quiet  talks 
in  the  evenings  with  John.  Patricia 
could  feel  health  and  strength  flow- 
ing into  her  body.  The  wound  in  her 
side  was  not  deep;  it  was  healing 
rapidly.  Soon,  she  thought,  I  shall  be 
well  and  strong,  and  John  and  I  will 
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start  on  our  honeymoon.  It  was  a 
bitter  shock  to  her  hopes  and  plans 
when  John  came  hurrying  into  the 
penthouse  one  day,  his  face  worried 
and  troubled.  Pat  was  sitting  by  the 
window,  propped  up  by  pillows. 

"Bad  news,  dear,"  he  said.  "I've 
got  to  leave  for  South  America,  at 
once.  I  was  afraid  this  might  happen. 
I've  done  my  best  to  get  out  of  it,  but 
I  can't.  There's  a  bad  muddle  down 
there  over  some  land  grants,  and  it 
looks  as  if  I  were  the  only  one  to 
straighten  it  out." 

"Oh,  John,"  Patricia  cried,  "must 
you  go?  I — "  she  stopped  at  the  pain 
in  his  eyes. 

"I  know.  To  leave  you  for  a  day,  a 
few  hours  is  bad  enough.  And  this 
may  be  weeks.  Oh,  Pat,"  his  voice 
broke,  "just  when  you're  mine,  after 
all  these  years — " 

She  drew  his  head  down  on  her 
breast,  and  kissed  his  hair.  She  strug- 
gled against  a  feeling  of  dread,  of 
actual  fear.  I'm  becoming  morbid,  she 
thought,  but,  oh,  I  don't  want  to  be 
left.  Yet  he  wouldn't  leave  me  if 
he  didn't  have  to,  and  I  must  not  make 
it  harder  for  him  than  it  is  already. 

"I'll  write  you  every  day,"  he  said, 
"and  when  I  get  back  we'll  have  our 
honeymoon." 

IT  was  lonely,  terribly  lonely  with- 
'  out  John;  the  evenings  were  so  long, 
where  before  they  had  passed  so 
quickly  and  contentedly,  as  he  had 
sat  with  her,  talking  and  reading.  It 
had  been  the  first  real  companionship 
Patricia  had  ever  known,  and  she 
felt  its  loss  through  every  hour.  The 
arrival  of  John's  letters  each  morning 
was  the  one  event  for  which  she  wait- 
ed, and  she  read  and  reread  them, 
thrilling  to  the  deep,  passionate  love 
in  them,  hoping  each  one  would  tell 
her  the  day  of  his  return. 

Then  one  morning  there  was  no  let- 
ter; the  day  passed — another  day,  and 
still  no  word  from  him.  "When  after 
four  days  she  was  still  without  news 
of  him,  or  from  him,  she  called  his 
office,  only  to  find  they  also  wondered 
at  his  silence.  Patricia  was  frightened; 
what  could  she  do,  to  whom  could 
she  turn?  And,  that  afternoon,  when 
the  butler  came  and  told  her  Scoop 
was  asking  to  see  her,  she  was  both 
afraid  and  relieved.  He  might  know 
something — newspapers  had  a  way  of 
finding  out  things.  But  one  glance 
at  his  face  banished  her  hope. 

"What  is  it,  Scoop?"  she  asked,  at- 
tempting to  keep  her  voice  level,  her 
heart  from  racing.  "Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  John?    You're  worried — " 

"John?"  Scoop's  face  showed  his 
surprise. 

"I  haven't  heard  from  him  for  days, 
and  I'm  frightened.  If  not,  what 
brought   you  here?" 

For  a  long  minute  Scoop  stared  at 
her,  then  with  an  utterly  weary  ges- 
ture, he  said: 

"Stormy  knows." 

"Knows  what?" 

"That  I  love  you — " 

"Scoop!  How  can  she?  What  have 
you  done?" 

"It's  always  something  I  do — I  know 
that."  He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
ran  one  hand  through  his  hair.  "It 
was  at  the  church,  Pat,  when  you 
were  shot.  Stormy  was  frightened, 
begged  me  to  get  her  out  of  the  crowd. 
She  had  her  hand  on  my  arm.     And 

I I — "   his  voice   choked.      "I  shook 

her  off.  I  said  something  mad,  crazy — 
something  about  how  I'd  lost  you  for- 
ever— something  about  love —  Oh,  Pat, 
I  was  wild.    I  didn't  think.    I  left  her." 
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There  was  silence  in  the  room. 
Patricia  shut  her  lips.  She  did  not 
trust  herself  to  speak.  You  never 
thought,  did  you,  Scoop — like  a  child — 
you've  done  it  again.  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  what  I  think.  But  I  won't;  John 
has  shown  me  how  much  better  it  is 
to  be  patient  and  gentle.  At  last,  she 
asked,  quietly: 

"What  has  Stormy  done?" 

"Nothing  as  yet.  I  found  her  at 
home.  Someone  had  put  her  in  a  taxi. 
The  only  thing  she's  said  is:  You 
shouldn't  have  lied  to  me.  Scoop — I'm 
not  worth  it'.  Then  she  insisted  I  go 
find  Virginia  and  bring  her  to  us;  she 
thought  she  could  help  her.  Oh, 
God — "  his  head  dropped  on  his 
clenched  hands. 

"I'm  sorry,  Scoop,"  Patricia's  voice 
broke,  "but — you  must  make  Stormy 
believe  she's  wrong,  that  you  do  love 
her.  There  are  different  kinds  of  love. 
I've  learned  that.  You  must  prove  it 
to  her." 

"I  can't  prove  something  that  isn't 
true." 

SCOOP  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
looking  at  her;  his  eyes  passed  from 
her  hair,  her  face,  over  her  slim  body. 
"I  thought  you'd  better  know,"  he 
said,  turning  away.  "It's  been  so  use- 
less— so  useless,"  he  repeated.  At  the 
door  he  looked  back.  "I'll  keep  try- 
ing." But  there  was  no  hope  in  his 
voice. 

Patricia  rested  her  head  wearily 
against  the  pillows  of  her  chair.  The 
pain,  the  anguish,  the  renunciation — 
all  for  nothing;  not  even  blind  Stormy 
happy.  And  she  had  once  envied  her. 
And  John — where  was  John?  She 
needed  him  as  never  before;  he  was 
strong  and  gentle.  She  longed  to  have 
him  with  her,  to  hear  his  voice.  Panic 
crept  over  her;  no,  no,  nothing  could 
have  happened  to  him —  Oh,  God,  she 
prayed  softly,  let  there  be  a  letter 
from  John  tomorrow. 
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Thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scoop 
and  Pat  have  only  succeeded  in  tan- 
gling their  lives  still  more  hopelessly— 
with  Stormy's  heart  broken,  with  John 
Knight  strangely  missing.  Read  the 
amazing  climax  of  this  swiftly  paced 
serial  in  the  May  Radio  Mirror. 
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Stepmother 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

Kay  tired  very  easily  now  that  the 
lime  for  her  baby  to  be  born  was 
drawing  near  and  it  was  good  to  have 
Peg  around  to  do  errands  and  attend 
io  the  housekeeping. 

It  was  late  in  May  and  Kay  was 
transplanting  bulbs  in  the  garden, 
when  the  pains  began  to   come. 

Days  later,  lying  in  her  cool  hos- 
pital bed,  looking  down  at  the  funny, 
little,  puckered-up  face  of  her  son 
as  he  lay  in  the  crook  of  her  arm, 
Kay's  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude. 

Her  baby  never  failed  to  fascinate 
her.  He  was  so  perfect,  so  beautiful. 
He  grew  so  quickly,  like  a  fat  little 
flower  bud.  Everything  about  him  de- 
lighted her,  the  way  he  looked  and 
smelled,  even  the  way  he  shrieked 
lustily.  Sometimes,  she  would  smother 
her  face  against  his  round,  little  chest 
and  whisper,  "Oh,  Billy,  Billy.  I  love 
you  so  much — so  much."  And  the 
baby  would  chortle  and  squirm. 

THAT  summer,  John  insisted  on 
.  '  keeping  the  family  together  and  he 
rented  a  cottage  in  the  country,  not 
far  from  Walnut  Grove.  They  were  all 
very  happy  there.  Bud  and  Billy  were 
inseparable.  Both  of  them  got  brown 
as  chestnuts  and  their  shrill  glee  car- 
ried the  days  along  swiftly.  Peg 
and  John  drove  into  town  every  morn- 
ing to  work,  but  they  always  man- 
aged to  get  home  in  time  for  a  swim. 

To  Kay,  the  summer  seemed  to  fly. 
It  was  like  a  long,  sunny  day  of 
laughter  and  a  long,  soft  night  of 
moonlight  on  the  slow  river.  And 
then  it  was  over  and  they  reopened 
the  house  in  Walnut  Grove,  with  a 
flurry  of  mops  and  dust  cloths. 

Calmly,  easily,  the  days  passed, 
with  just  enough  activity  and  work 
in  them  to  make  Kay  glad  when  eve- 
ning came  and  the  younger  ones  were 
in  bed  and  she  could  rest  with  John 
to  keep  her  company. 

She  wanted  it  to  last,  this  luxurious 
sense  of  contentment,  of  fulfillment. 
She  wanted  it  so  much  that,  at  first, 
she  refused  to  recognize  the  things 
that  should  have  warned  her  that 
something  was  wrong  with  John.  They 
were  little  things,  his  inability  to 
laugh  at  Bud's  jokes,  his  quickness  to 
irritation  over  trifles. 

But,  the  day  when  Peg  first  brought 
Bert  Weston  to  the  house,  Kay  found 
she  could  no  longer  ignore  John's  atti- 
tude. She  had  spent  a  pleasant  after- 
noon with  Peg  and  Bert  Weston  and 
she  couldn't  help  noticing  the  sparkle 
in  Peg's  eyes,  whenever  the  girl 
looked  at  the  tall,  good-looking  young 
man.  Kay  had  liked  him,  too,  and 
they  had  chattered  and  laughed  a 
great  deal. 

When  John  came  home,  however, 
their  gayety  had  died  down.  He  came 
into  the  house  without  a  smile  and 
his  greeting  to  Bert  was  distant,  al- 
most as  if  he  were  unaware  of  him. 
And  at  dinner,  the  conversation, 
which  had  moved  so  happily  in  the 
afternoon,  became  labored  and  em- 
barrassed with  John's  silence. 

All  the  while,  Kay  had  the  feeling 
that  John  was  resentful,  that  he  was 
annoyed  with  Peg  for  bringing  this 
stranger  into  the  family  circle.  Later, 
after  Bert  had  left,  Kay  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  John  that  it  had  been  at  her 
suggestion  that  Bert  stayed  to  dinner. 
But  John  didn't  seem  to  be  listening. 

Although  Peg  continued  to  see  Bert, 
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John  did  not  openly  voice  his  objec- 
tion. In  fact,  after  Peg  had  timidly 
asked  whether  he  couldn't  help  Bert 
find  work,  he  even  got  him  a  job  on  a 
road  maintenance  gang.  And  grad- 
ually, Kay  got  the  feeling  that  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  John 
didn't  like  Bert. 

Then,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  Kay 
was  startled  out  of  her  dreamy  con- 
templation of  the  first,  sprouting  buds 
on  the  elm  tree  in  the  backyard  by 
John's  return  from  a  hurriedly  called 
conference  at  the  office.  There  was  a 
pent-up,  bitter  anger  in  his  eyes.  Kay 
turned  from  the  window  and  stood 
there,  her  back  against  the  light,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  speak. 

CINALLY,  he  said  sharply,  "Kay,  you 
'  must  speak  to  Peg.  She's  making  a 
laughing  stock  of  us.  Do  you  know 
what  she  does?  She  drives  out  almost 
every  night  and  picks  up  Bert  when 
he's  through  with  his  work." 

"But,  John,"  Kay  protested,  "what's 
wrong  with  that?" 

"Wrong?"  John  repeated.  "The 
mayor's  daughter  running  after  a  day 
laborer?" 

"John!"  Kay  was  shocked.  "I  never 
expected  you   to   be — to   be   a   snob!" 

Strangely,  John  flushed  then  and 
brushed  his  hand  across  his  forehead 
uncertainly.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I 
didn't  mean  it  to  sound  like  that." 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  his  si- 
lence was  even  more  disturbing  than 
his  words  had  been.  Kay  was  certain 
that  something  was  troubling  John 
profoundly.  But  try  as  she  would,  she 
could  find  no  reason  for  his  moods. 

And  suddenly,  Kay  realized  that  all 
these  weeks  she  had  been  living  in  a 
dream  of  peace,  a  peace  that  had  in 
reality  left  them.  She  was  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  man  she  loved  and 
he  with  his  daughter.  Nor  could  she 
deny  now,  with  this  realization  thrust- 
ing itself  upon  her,  that  Bud  felt  the 
strain  of  his  father's  peculiar  behavior, 
too.  Her  stepson  was  quieter,  less  in- 
clined to  laugh,  absent  for  longer 
periods  from  the  backyard  where  he 
used  to  play  so  much  with  his  friends. 

The  days  dragged  and  Kay  felt  that 
the  whole  family  was  waiting,  watch- 
fully, tense  with  anticipation.  Then, 
driving  back  across  the  East  Side  one 
afternoon,  Kay  was  shocked  to  see 
Bud  loafing  with  a  crowd  of  boys  out- 
side a  cheap  poolroom.  It  was  only 
two  o'clock.  Bud  should  have  been  in 
school. 

Kay  pulled  up  to  the  curb  and 
called  to  him.  "Going  my  way?"  she 
asked  with  a  smile. 

Bud  started  guiltily,  and,  leaving  the 
boys  without  a  word,  got  into  the 
car.  Kay  drove  homeward  in  silence. 
Presently,  Bud  fidgeted  and  said, 

"I'm  sorry,  Aunt  Kay." 

"Suppose  we  forget  the  whole 
thing?"  Kay  said.  "Even  where  that 
place  is — ?" 

And  shamefacedly  Bud  said,  "I 
guess  you're  right,  Aunt  Kay." 

Kay  didn't  tell  John  about  Bud's 
escapade.  It  would  be  time  enough  if 
it  happened  again.  Which  seemed  un- 
likely for  spring  brought  baseball  and 
Bud  had  a  new  interest.  When  the 
school  team  went  out  for  practice,  Bud 
haunted  the  ball  field  and  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  the  coach,  until  in  sheer 
desperation,  he  allowed  Bud  to  try 
out  for  the  team. 

"I  made  it!"  Bud  yelled  as  he  ran 
into  the  house  that  afternoon.  "I  made 
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the  team,  Aunt  Kay!"  He  was  dirty 
and  grimy  and  one  knee  of  his  pants 
was  torn,  but  he  was  happy. 

All  spring,  Bud  practiced,  three 
afternoons  a  week.  He  skinned  his 
knees  and  sprained  a  finger  and 
wrenched  a  shoulder,  but  he  wouldn't 
have  given  up  practice  for  anything 
in  the  world.  During  games,  he  sat 
on  the  bench  and  shouted  himself 
hoarse  and  waited  to  be  sent  in  to 
play.  Finally,  the  coach  told  him  he 
could  play  in  the  last  game  of  the 
term. 

Bud  was  so  excited  all  week  long 
that  he  could  hardly  eat.  On  Satur- 
day, hours  early,  he  put  on  his  base- 
ball uniform  and  wandered  restlessly 
about  the  house.  By  two  o'clock,  he 
was  feverishly  excited,  when  he  ran 
into  the  living  room  to  say  he  was 
leaving  and  to  make  sure  Kay  and 
John  wouldn't  be  late. 

"I'll  get  somebody  to  save  you 
seats,"  he  said.  "Don't  be  late.  I  don't 
want  you  to  miss  any  of  it." 

"We'll  be  there,  darling,"  Kay 
assured  him.    "Don't  worry." 

A  few  minutes  after  Bud  left,  the 
telephone  rang.  It  was  for  John.  When 
he  put  down  the  phone  he  reached 
for  his  hat. 

"I've  got  to  go  out  for  a  few  min- 
utcs      he   ssid. 

"Oh,  John!"  Kay  exclaimed.  "Can't 
you  postpone  it  until  after  the  game? 
Bud  wants  so  much  to  have  you 
the-e." 

"I'll  be  back  in  time,"  John  prom- 
ised. 

BUT  he  wasn't.  Kay  waited  until  al- 
most three  o'clock.  The  game  would 
start  any  minute.  She  stayed  until 
the  hall  clock  began  to  strike  the  hour 
and  then,  with  the  speed  that  comes 
from  urgency,  she  left  the  house  and 
ran  to  the  car.  It  took  only  a  few 
minutes  to  drive  to  the  ball  field,  but 
even  so,  she  was  terribly  late.  All 
the  benches  were  crowded  and  she 
had  to  stand.  She  could  see  Bud  sit- 
ting in  the  dug-out,  his  uniform  all 
dirty  in  front.  And  he  sat  there  all 
through  the  rest  of  the  game. 

After  the  game  was  over,  Bud  was 
already  in  the  car  when  she  got  to  it. 

"You  were  late,"  he  said,  his  face 
full  of  an  emotion  he  tried  to  choke 
out  of  his  voice.  "And  Dad  didn't 
come,  at  all." 

"He  had  to  go  out  on  very  important 
business,"  Kay  said  placatingly. 
"That's  why  I  was  late.  I  was  waiting 
for  him." 

"I  made  a  home  run,"  Bud  said. 

"That's  wonderful!"  Kay  said.  "I'm 
so  proud  of  you." 

"It  wasn't  much,"  Bud  said. 

Kay  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  her 
more  about  the  game,  but  he  answered 
only  in  monosyllables.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  home  he  hurried  to  his 
room.  The  house  became  very  silent 
then.  It  was  nearly  dinner  time  be- 
fore John  returned. 

"John — Bud's  baseball  game — "  she 
reproached  him.  "He's  terribly  dis- 
appointed because  you  weren't  there 
to  see  him  make  a  home  run.  And  I 
waited  so  long  for  you  I  was   late." 

John  frowned  abstractedly.  "The 
game  .  .  .  ?  Oh — oh,  yes.  I  forgot  all 
about  it,  to  tell  the  truth." 

"You  ought  to  speak  to  him,  tell 
him  you  couldn't  get  away  from  the 
office." 

He  didn't  answer;  indeed,  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  heard  her.   Yet  when 


she  pressed  him,  seeking  an  explana- 
tion for  his  preoccupation,  he  smiled 
quickly  and  apologized,  saying  he'd 
been  thinking  of  something  else. 

From  that  day  on,  Bud  drew  in  upon 
himself.  Kay,  though  she  tried,  was 
unable  to  reach  him.  He  was  polite 
enough.  There  was  no  specific  thing 
for  which  she  could  criticize  his  be- 
havior. But  he  had  retreated  into  a 
queer,  half-sullen,  adolescent  world 
of  his  own. 

IT  was  July  when  quiet  humdrum 
'  Walnut  Grove  was  shocked  by  a 
sensational  incident.  A  small  fruit 
shop  on  the  East  Side  was  held  up  by 
three  young  hoodlums  and  in  the 
scuffle  the  Italian  shopkeeper  was  shot 
and  wounded. 

And  the  day  after  the  hold-up, 
Andy  Clayton  telephoned. 

"Kay,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  you  to 
come  down  to  the  office — and  bring 
Bud  with  you,   please." 

At  the  Journal  office,  Kay  and  Bud 
found  Andy  talking  to  a  poorly  dressed 
woman  who  spoke  broken  English. 

"That's  him!"  she  cried  excitedly  at 
sight  of  them.  "He  is  the  boy  what 
stand  outside!  He  is  the  only  one  I 
know — from  picture  in  your  paper. 
Si!"   And  she  nodded  emphatically. 

"Andy!"  Kay  exclaimed  in  a  small 
voice.     "What  is  all  this?" 

"This  is  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
was  hurt  in  the  hold-up  yesterday," 
Andy  said  gravely.  "She's  been  telling 
me  a  strange  thing.  I  thought  you 
should  hear  it.  .  .  .  Bud,  were  you  at 
that  hold-up?" 

Bud's  face  was  pale  and  he  was 
clenching  and  unclenching  his  hands. 
He  didn't  say  anything — but  Kay 
knew,  with  sickening  realization,  that 
he  had  been  at  the  hold-up. 

"You  can  tell  us,  Bud,"  Andy  was 
saying  in  a  gentle  voice.  "Nothing 
will  happen  to  you.  Who  were  the 
other  boys?" 

Bud,  his  head  bowed,  his  gaze  on 
the  floor,  stubbornly  kept  silent. 

"I  shouldn't  be  doing  this  at  all," 
Andy  groaned  to  Kay.  "This  woman 
came  to  me  instead  of  the  police,  be- 
cause of  the  picture  in  the  paper.  .  .  . 
I  ought  to  have  sent  her  right  over 
to  the  station  to  tell  her  story." 

"Bud,"  Kay  pleaded,  "I'm  sure  you 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
hold-up,  really.  But  you  were  there — 
this  woman  saw  you.  Won't  you  tell 
us  who  the  other  boys  were?" 

"I— can't,"  Bud  said  painfully.  And 
that  was  as  much  as  he  would  say  to 
all  Kay's  entreaties.  Helplessly,  she 
took  him  home  and  called  John. 

At  first,  John  was  patient  with  the 
boy.  But  as  he  struggled  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  stubborn  silence  Bud 
had  erected  around  himself,  she  saw 
that  patience  begin  to  go. 

"This  is  a  serious  thing,  son,"  he 
argued.  "Stealing's  bad  enough — but 
that  shopkeeper  was  shot.  He  might 
have  been  killed.  And — and  you're 
the  mayor's  son.  That  will  make 
things  harder  for  me,  but  not  any 
easier  for  you.  If  you  take  all  the 
blame — refuse  to  tell  the  names  of  the 
other  boys — they'll  send  you  away  to 
reform  school." 

Bud  shot  him  a  frightened  glance. 

"I — I  just  can't  tell  you  their  names, 
Dad,"  he  said. 

John's  jaw  hardened.  "That's  non- 
sense! Bud — I  haven't  whipped  you 
since  you  were  a  little  boy.  But  un- 
less you  tell  me  who  else  was  mixed 
up  in  that  business  yesterday — I'll 
whip  you  now!" 
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Only  a  stiffening  of  Bud's  slender 
body  showed  that  he  had  heard. 

Kay  felt  ill.  She  watched  them  go 
upstairs  together,  heard  the  door  of 
Bud's  room  shut  behind  them,  and 
then  covered  her  ears  with  her  hands 
to  shut  out  the  sounds  of  the  cane 
against  Bud's  flesh. 

John  came  down,  white  and  trem- 
bling, and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 
He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
"He  won't  tell  me,"  he  moaned.  "I 
might  have  known  he  wouldn't — that 
way.     It  was — brutal  of  me." 

She  wanted  to  answer,  to  comfort 
him.  But  there  was  no  answer  she 
could  give. 

It  was  the  same  all  that  week.  Bud 
repeatedly  refused  to  tell  the  names 
of  the  boys  who  had  engineered  the 
hold-up,  nor  would  he  identify  any 
boys  who  were  picked  up  by  the  po- 
lice. In  desperation,  Kay  went  to  Bert 
Weston,  asking  him  to  help  her,  know- 
ing that  the  people  on  the  East  Side 
might  talk  to  him  because  he  lived 
among  them.  The  only  clue  she  could 
give  him  was  the  name  of  the  pool- 
room where  she  had  once  seen  Bud. 

Then,  because  John  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  his  position  as  mayor  to 
have  it  delayed,  the  trial  was  called 
and  Bud  was  taken  in  as  the  lone  de- 
fendant. It  was  not  easy  for  Kay  to 
sit  quietly,  watching  while  the  Judge 
shot  questions  at  the  white-faced  boy 
— questions  which  he  refused  to 
answer. 

CUDDENLY  there  was  a  commotion 
^  in  the  rear  of  the  courtroom  and 
Bert  Weston  shouldered  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  He  was  pushing 
a  tall,  gangling  boy  before  him.  Kay 
recognized  him  as  one  of  those  who 
had  been  with  Bud  in  front  of  the 
poolroom  that  afternoon. 

"Your  Honor,"  Bert  said,  "I  wish  to 
give  this — young  thug  into  your  cus- 
tody. And  I'd  like  to  give  my  evi- 
dence." 

So,  at  last,  the  complete  story  of 
the  hold-up  came  out — the  story  as 
Bert  had  learned  it  by  his  inquiries 
on  the  East  Side.  Part  of  it  Bert  told 
himself;  more  was  in  the  sullen  testi- 
mony of  the  boy,  a  budding  gangster 
who  had  thought  it  clever  and  fool- 
proof to  use  the  mayor's  son  as  a  blind 
and  cover-up  for  his  hold-up  job.  He 
admitted,  now,  that  Bud  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  robbery  that  night,  until 
after  the  shots  had  been  fired. 

"We  all  run  away,"  the  youth  mum- 
bled. "Bud  with  the  rest  o'  the  gang. 
He  was  scared.  Wanted  to  tell  the 
cops  just  what  happened.  But  I  told 
him  if  he  did,  me  and  the  gang'd  get 
his  old  man.    That  shut  him  up." 

Beside  her,  Kay  felt  John's  body 
grow  tense,  and  her  hand  stole  over 
to  press  his.  She  knew  what  he  must 
be  thinking,  and  what  agony  his 
thoughts  were  bringing  him.  Bud's 
silence  had  been  only  to  protect  his 
father — the  same  father  who  had 
whipped  him  for  refusing  to   speak. 

Bud  did  not  get  off  scot-free,  for — 
knowingly  or  not — he  had  been  act- 
ing as  look-out  for  the  gang.  He  was 
put  on  probation  and  placed  in  Kay's 
custody. 

Then  the  court  was  adjourned,  and 
the  crowd  of  people  ebbed  through 
the  big  swinging  doors  into  the  hall, 
until  only  John  and  Kay,  Bert  and 
Bud  and  Peg,  were  left.  There  was 
a  moment  of  embarrassed  silence. 
Then,  John  offered  his  hand  to  Bert. 

"My  thanks  and  my  apologies  go 
together,  Bert,"  he  said  simply. 
"You've    done — what    I    should    have 
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done  myself,  and  didn't." 

Bert's  handsome  young  face  flushed 
with  pleasure — and  Peg,  clinging  to 
his  arm,  looked  up  at  him  with  wor- 
ship in  her  eyes. 

They  went  home  then,  all  of  them 
together.  But  at  the  house,  John 
found  a  pretext  for  keeping  Bud  with 
him  while  the  others  went  inside. 
Half  an  hour  later,  they  came  in  to- 
gether. Kay  never  knew  what  John 
said  to  Bud  in  those  thirty  minutes, 
but  it  was  something  that  wiped  away 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  last 
months  so  magically  and  completely 
that  it  might  never  have  existed. 

Dinner  was  a  gay  meal,  and  after- 
wards Bert  took  Peg  and  Bud  to  the 
movies — "To  celebrate,"  he  said.  John 
and  Kay  were  left  alone. 

John  sank  wearily  down  at  her  feet 
and  rested  his  head  against  her 
knees.  "There's  something  I  have  to 
tell  you,   Kay,"   he  said. 

"Yes,  dear?"  she  murmured. 

"I  won't  be  running  for  re-election 
this    fall,"    he    said    quietly. 

"You  won't  •.  .  .  !"  The  statement 
was  so  unexpected  that  for  a  moment 
she  could  not  comprehend  it.  "But 
why   not?"   she   asked  at   last. 

John  leaned  forward,  so  that  he 
was  no  longer  touching  her.  "Orders 
from  the  political  bosses  of  Walnut 
Grove,"  he  said  in  a  bitter  voice. 

"But  ...  I  don't  understand.  I 
thought — I  thought  when  you  became 
mayor  the  political  machine  was 
broken." 

That's  what  I  thought  all  the  time — 
until  last  April." 

"Last  April!"  she  repeated  in 
amazement.  "This  has  been  troubling 
you  all  that  time — and  you've  never 
told   me?" 


He  turned  so  she  could  see  his  hurt, 
bewildered  face.  "I  couldn't  tell  you," 
he  said.    "I  was  ashamed." 

Then,  before  she  could  speak,  he 
was  rushing  on,  eager  at  last  to  un- 
burden himself. 

"Ashamed!"  he  repeated.  "All  my 
life  I've  been  ashamed  and  helpless 
and  dependent!"  He  silenced  her 
shocked  protest  with  an  uplifted 
hand.  "Please  don't  try  to  stop  me, 
darling.  I've  got  to  tell  you — every- 
thing.   You  see — " 

He  paused,  as  if  searching  for  the 
right  beginning. 

VOU  remember,  I  told  you  about  my 
'  brother,  who  died  when  he  and 
I  were  both  boys."  Kay  nodded.  Long 
ago,  when  she  first  met  John,  he  had 
mentioned  that  brother.  She  had  all 
but  forgotten  about  him  since. 

"I  didn't  tell  you  what  Bill's  death 
did  to  my  mother.  It  made  me  the 
most  important  thing  in  her  life.  She 
centered  all  her  love  on  me,  and 
watched  me  and  guided  me  every 
minute  of  my  life.  She  tied  me  hand 
and  foot  with  her  love. 

"She  sent  me  to  school  and  when 
I  graduated  I  found  that  she'd  ar- 
ranged with  the  bank  here  in  Walnut 
Grove  to  give  me  a  job.  I  went  on 
living  in  her  house.  She  even — " 
John  pronounced  the  words  with 
painful  care — "even  selected  Anne 
for  me,  as  a  wife — almost  forced  me 
to  marry  her,  or  would  have  forced 
me  if  I'd  tried  to  resist.  And  when 
Anne  disappeared  and  we  thought 
she  was  dead,  Mother  began  taking 
care  of  me  again.  Then  you  came  to 
Walnut  Grove  and  I  fell  in  love  with 
you.  Falling  in  love  with  you  was 
the    first    independent    thing    I    ever 


did  in  my  whole  life." 

Kay  realized,  as  she  listened,  that 
much  of  this  she  had  already  known 
— known,  and  refused  even  in  her 
heart  to  recognize.  It  was  all  so 
plainly,  so  obviously  the  reason  for 
Mrs.  Fairchild's  dislike  of  her. 

"You  were  like  new  life  to  me," 
John  was  going  on.  "It  was  wonder- 
ful. I  felt  strong.  Confident.  I  thought 
I  could  do  anything,  alone,  indepen- 
dently. For  a  while,  I  could.  But  the 
strength  you  brought  me  was  only  an 
illusion,  really.  It  went  all  to  pieces 
when  Clark  fired  me  from  the  bank. 
I  was  frightened,  weak,  all  over 
again.  .  .  .  Being  elected  mayor  kept 
me  from  showing,  too  much,  how  I 
felt.  I  was  all  right  again.  I  did  very 
well  on  my  own,  as  mayor.  Or  ...  I 
thought  I  did." 

Kay  seized  upon  this.  "What  do 
you  mean,  thought?"  she  exclaimed. 
"Of  course  you  did." 

But  John  shook  his  head.  "No. 
That's  just  it.  I  didn't.  There's  just 
as  much  crooked  politics  in  this  town 
as  there  was  when  Clark  was  run- 
ning it."  He  smiled  wanly  at  Kay's 
look  of  disbelief.  "I  didn't  know  it 
either,  darling,  until  last  April,  when 
a  pair  of  ward  heelers  came  and  told 
me  'the  boys'  didn't  want  me  to  run 
again  because  they  were  tired  of 
working  their  graft  around  me.  They 
•want  someone  in  office  who  will  play 
along  with  them." 

"You  mean  .  .  ."  Kay  said,  and  left 
the  sentence  unfinished. 

"The  graft  has  been  going  along  as 
it  did  in  the  old  days,"  John  said. 
"The  only  difference  is  that  they've 
had  the  bother  of  hiding  it  from  me. 
Now  they  want  to  operate  without 
that    trouble." 
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"And  you've  known  this  since  last 
April!"  Kay's  arms  went  out  to  him 
in  pity.  "You  should  have  told  me, 
John!" 

"I  told  you  why  I  didn't,"  he  said. 
"I  was  ashamed.  And  I  was  afraid 
.  .  .  afraid  you  might  leave  me.  As 
— as  Anne  did." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Kay  said. 

"A  man  came  to  see  me  after  Anne 
died.  He  had  a  letter  from  her,  sent 
to  him  after  her  death.  You  sent  it, 
didn't  you?"  he  asked  quietly,  and 
Kay  nodded.  "He  told  me  why  Anne 
ran  away  with  him.  It  was  because 
she  couldn't  stand  Mother's  domina- 
tion any  longer — because — "  John's 
voice  died  away  into  a  whisper —  "be- 
cause she'd  lost  all  respect  for  me.  I 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  that  that 
might  happen  to  you.    To  us." 

"Oh,  John,  John,"  Kay  murmured, 
her  heart  torn  for  him. 

"It  all  seemed  to  pile  up  so,"  John 
went  on.  "The  politicians — that  man 
— and  Bud's  trouble.  I  was  a  failure 
— as  a  mayor,  as  your  husband,  as 
Bud's  father.  .  .  ." 

DARLING,"  Kay  said  tenderly,  pull- 
ing him  close.  "But  don't  you  see? 
You  weren't  a  failure — you  haven't 
been.  You've  tried  to  carry  all  this 
alone,  and  you  shouldn't  have.  It 
isn't  a  sign  of  weakness  to  want  help, 
and  love,  and  companionship." 

"That's  different,"  John  said.  "I 
need  more  than  that — I  need  someone 
to  tell  me  how  to  live,  how  to  think." 

"Not  any  more.  You  can't  say  any 
longer  that  you're  weak  or  cowardly. 
This — what  you've  just  done — proves 
it.  It  took  courage  for  you  to  bear 
all  that  worry  by  yourself — and  even 
more  courage  to  confess  your  mistakes 
to  me,  tonight.     You  have  courage." 

And  suddenly  she  found  herself 
pouring  out  her  own  unhappy  story. 
She  took  him  through  her  childhood, 
through  the  years  when  she  watched 
what  she  thought  was  madness  grow- 
ing in  her  father,  through  the  years 
of  fear  and  despair,  when  she  denied 
every  normal  instinct  in  her  because 
of  her  vow  never  to  marry.  And  with- 
out mentioning  his  name,  she  told  him 
about  David  Houseman  and  how  his 
love  had  frightened  her  into  flight  and 
sent  her  to  Walnut  Grove,  where  she 
had  met  John  and  married.  She  told 
it  all,  even  to  the  weeks  of  deception 
and  torture,  when  she  had  run  from 
specialist  to  specialist,  frantic  with 
fear  that  their  child  might  inherit 
her  father's  insanity. 

And,  as  she  spoke,  the  tears  ran 
down  her  face,  until  suddenly  she 
found  that  imperceptibly  she  and 
John  had  changed  roles.  Now  he  was 
comforting  her.  In  her  need,  he  had 
found   strength. 

At  last  she  was  still.  The  whole 
story  was  told.  And  John  was  holding 
her  tight  against  him. 

"We  have  come  through  a  great 
deal,"  she  thought.  "But  we  have  come 
through  together.  Now,  all  the  bar- 
riers are  down.  No  more  walls  of 
secrecy.  No  more  bitterness  and 
doubt.  Perhaps— in  the  future — -there 
will  be  many  things  to  face,  hard 
things,  sad  ones.  But  we  are  together 
now.  Together.  Stronger  and  better." 
(The  End) 


But  because,  as  Kay  realized,  every 
marriage  must  meet  new  problems  as 
time  goes  on,  the  story  of  a  step- 
mother is  never  really  finished.  To 
learn  more  of  Kay  and  John  and  their 
family,  tune  in  Stepmother  every 
Monday  through  Friday  on  CBS. 
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a  rose  for  blooming." 

"Thank  you,  darling,"  Ellen  reached 
over  and  kissed  him  as  he  stopped  the 
car  before  the  tea  room.  "You  help 
me  so  much  and  you  make  me  feel 
ashamed  when  I  see  that  anxious  look 
coming  into  your  eyes  because  then 
I  know  I'm  wearing  a  very  long  face 
again  and  worrying  you  and  that 
means  I'm  thinking  again,  instead  of 
forgetting." 

Thinking,  always  thinking,  Ellen 
realized  desperately  as  she  went  into 
the  tea  room.  Would  she  ever  be  able 
to  stop  it?  To  look  forward  again 
instead  of  backwards? 

She  made  herself  a  sandwich  and 
poured  a  glass  of  milk  and  putting 
them  on  a  tray  carried  them  into  her 
tiny  little  living  room. 

"I'm  going  to  have  fun,"  she  prom- 
ised herself,  "and  be  nice  and  luxuri- 
ous and  lazy  the  way  I  always  longed 
to  be  when  the  tea  room  kept  me 
rushing  so  I  didn't  have  a  moment  to 
myself.  I'm  going  to  catch  up  on  my 
reading  and  just  enjoy  myself." 

SHE  looked  at  the  magazines  she 
had  bought  the  week  before  and 
turned  the  pages  trying  to  interest 
herself  in  them.  But  after  a  while 
the  magazine  fell  from  her  listless 
hands.  It  was  torture  reading  those 
stories.    Life  wasn't  like  those  stories. 

Why  couldn't  life  be  like  those 
stories,  Ellen  thought.  Why  couldn't 
real  women,  too,  fall  in  love  with  the 
right  man  instead  of  the  wrong  one? 

Peter  had  seemed  like  the  right  man 
in  the   beginning.     She   remembered 


Young  Widder  Brown 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

him  as  he  was  when  he  first  came  to 
Simpsonville,  that  day  he  had  given 
Mark  first  aid  treatment  when  the 
dog  bit  him.  She  had  been  amazed  at 
his  skill,  not  knowing  until  later  that 
Peter  was  a  doctor.  Peter  had  been 
unhappy  then  but  when  he  told  her 
his  story  she  had  been  able  to  help 
him.  Maybe  that  was  the  reason  she 
had  grown  to  love  him  so  much,  en- 
couraging him,  showing  him  the  way 
to  regain  his  confidence.  Women  al- 
ways like  to  feel  they  are  needed. 

And  Peter  did  need  her  then.  Des- 
perately. She  remembered  his  face, 
the  horror  in  his  eyes  when  he  told 
of  the  operation  he  had  performed  on 
the  man  who  had  been  his  father's 
friend  and  who  had  sent  him  through 
college  and  medical  school.  Peter  had 
been  heartbroken  when  the  old  man 
died  after  the  operation  and  had 
blamed  himself.  Maybe  another  doc- 
tor, an  older,  more  experienced  one 
could  have  pulled  him  through.  May- 
be ..  .  oh,  there  had  been  so  many 
maybes  Peter  had  found  to  torture 
himself  with  but  in  the  end  she  had 
dragged  them  all  out  into  the  open, 
confronting  him  with  them  one  by  one, 
snowing  him  how  heedless  his  torture 
had  been,  how  quixotic  it  had  been 
of  him  to  leave  his  practice  in  New 
York  and  come  to  Simpsonville  and 
make  a  hermit  of  himself  out  of  that 
mistaken  sense  of  guilt. 

Then  later  when  she  had  urged  him 
to  get  in  touch  with  his  old  friends 
again  Peter  saw  that  she  was  right, 
for  a  post  mortem  had  revealed  his 
benefactor  had  died  of  an  incurable 


disease,  not  the  results  of  that  opera- 
tion at  all. 

"You've  made  a  man  of  me  again," 
he  had  said  to  her  then.  "And  I'm 
going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
thanking  you,  darling,  always." 

That  was  when  he  had  first  begun 
to  dream  of  the  Health  Center,  when 
he  had  decided  that  his  life  and  ex- 
perience could  be  put  to  so  much  more 
good  here  in  Simpsonville  than  in 
being  a  fashionable  specialist  on  Park 
Avenue  in  New  York. 

DEMEMBERING,  Ellen  almost  felt  as 
**  if  she  had  gone  back  to  those  days 
again.  She  could  almost  smell  the 
bread  and  the  cakes  baking  in  the 
oven  down  in  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen 
was  always  full  of  that  smell  of  spices 
and  browning  cookies  then.  They 
were  so  busy  those  days,  with  her 
getting  up  at  six  in  the  morning  to 
set  the  bread  out  in  the  rising  pans, 
making  great  bowls  of  icing  to  cool 
in  time  to  spread  on  the  cakes  she 
kept  putting  into  the  oven,  cramming 
in  as  many  at  a  time  as  it  would  hold. 
Ifr  took  so  much  baking  to  make 
enough  money  to  keep  a  roof  over 
Mark  and  Janey's  heads  and  their 
little  stomachs  full  of  the  sort  of  food 
a  growing  child  needs. 

The  town  had  rallied  around  her 
then,  buying  her  bread  and  cakes  for 
bridge  parties  and  teas  and  dinners. 
She  hadn't  dreamed  that  she  would 
ever  be  able  to  save  enough  money  to 
start  a  real  tea  room  some  day  and 
have  good,  Swedish  Hilda  down  in 
the   kitchen   helping   her.    They   had 


"MEN  CAN'T  RESIST  THAT  MODERN 


Says 


W\X\KAXhX 


LOOK!" 


Lovely  Jane  Goolrick 
Sweet  Briar  '40 


AND  IT'S  YOURS  WITH  THIS  FACE  POWDER 
YOU  CHOOSE  BY  THE  COLOR  OF  YOUR  EYES  I 


•  You  can  catch  the  man  of  your 
heart  ...  if  you  have  that  spar- 
kling, youthful  look 

the  natural  allure 

men  can't  resist. 
And  now  it  can  be 
yours  with  the  new 
Richard  Hudnut 
Marvelous  Face  Powder  that  you 
choose  by  the  color  of  your  eyes. 
You  see,  eye  color  is  definitely 
related  to  the  color  of  your  skin, 
your  hair  .  .  . 

•  Authorities  agree  it  is  the  sure 
way  to  find  the  powder  that  best 
suits  your  complexion  ...  to  give 
you  natural  loveliness.  So, 
whether  your  eyes  are  blue, 
brown,  gray,  or  hazel  ...  at  last 


you  can  get  the  powder  most  flat- 
tering to  you.  Simply  ask  for 
Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder 
.  .  .  the  new  powder  that's  keyed 
to  the  color  of  your  eyes  .  .  . 
•  You'll  be  delighted  how  this 
pure,  gossamer-fine  powder  goes 
on  .  .  .  clings  for  hours  .  .  .  agrees 
with  even  the  most  sensitive  skin. 
You'll  love  its  exquisite  smooth- 
ness . . .  the  way  it  "feels"  on  your 
skin!  And  you'll  be 
truly  thrilled  to  see 
how  it  enhances 
your  naturaZbeauty. 
And  don't  forget— 
for  perfect  color  har- 
mony, use  matching  Marvelous 
Rouge  and  Lipstick,  too! 


Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder  and  harmonizing  Rouge  and  Lipstick 
at  drug  and  department  stores — only  55t  each.  (65*!  in  Canada.) 


CLIP    VALUABLE    COUPON    NOW- 


RICHARD  HUDNUT,  Depl.  M,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  try -out  Makeup  Kit  containing  generous  art- 
metal  containers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick. 

I  enclose  lOt  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 
Check  the  color  of  your  eyes!  Brown  □  Blue  □  Hazel  □  Gray  □ 


Name_ 
Street_ 


.City. 


(Good  only  in  U.S.A.,  except  where  legally  prohibited.)    MF-441 
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DONTJUSTBfiMfiTA 

headache} 


Let  this  3 -way  relief  help  make  you 
feel  like  your  old  self  again 

•  When  you  have  a  headache,  what  you 
want  is  not  a  mere  single-acting  remedy  that 
only  deadens  the  pain  and  often  leaves  you 
still  with  a  dull,  sickish  feeling— but  some- 
thing that  will  help  make  you  feel  more  like 
your  old  self  again,  ready  for  fun! 

That's  why  millions  today  depend  on 
Bromo-Seltzer  for  ordinary  headaches.  Be- 
cause Bromo-Seltzer  not  only  helps  STOP 
THE  PAIN,  but  also  CALM  THE  NERVES  and 
SETTLE  THE  STOMACH.  Next  time  you  have 
a  headache*,  see  how  quickly  Bromo-Seltzer 

helps  bring  you  back  to  "par"! 

Use  as  directed  on  the  label. 

Listen  to  Ben  Bernie  Tuesday  nights 

BROMO-SELTZER 

*For  persistent  or  recurring  headaches, 
see  your  doctor 


m  LEARN 

■IP  H.  C.  1 

^r     500  s< 


in  12  Weeks  inShopsof Coyne 
-  Learn  by  Doing  —  many  earn 

efMM  |V  w~"  while   learning:.     Free    employment 
LiV*  service  after  graduation.  You  don't  need  ad- 

mw  vanced  education.  Send  for  gig  New  Free  Book, 
and  my"PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION-'PLAN. 
H.  C.  Lewis.  President,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  South  Paulina  Street,   Dept.  41-64,   Chicago,  III. 

SORE  TOES 

Nature's  Warning  That 


CORNS 

Are  Coming! 


Don't  wait  until  your  toes  are  sore  from  shoe 
friction  and  pressure.  At  the  first  sign  of 
sore  or  tender  toes  from  shoe  friction  and 

pressure— protect  those  tender  spots  with  the  New 
Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads.  You  will  have 
quick  relief,  save  yourself  many  an  unhappy  hour 
in  new  or  tight  shoes  and  keep  FREE  of  corns, 
sore  toes,  tender  spots  and  blisters! 

Quickly  Remove  CORNS— CALLOUSES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  can  be  used  to  relieve  pain 
from  corns,  callouses,  bunions,  tender  spots.  Or, 
they  can  be  used  with  the  separate  Medications  in- 
cluded in  every  box  for  removing  corns  or  callouses. 
The  New  flesh  color  Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl  s  Zino- 
pads  are  delightfully  soft,  soothing,  cushioning. 
630%  softer  than  before.  Easy  to  apply.  Do  not 
come  off  in  the  bath,  or  stick  to  the  stocking. 
ECONOMICAL!  Get  the  large  family  size  box  o£ 
15  Corn  Pads  and  12 
separateCorn-Remov- 
i  ng  Medications.  Cost 
but  atrifle.  Insiston  Dr. 
Scholl's!  At  all  Drug, 
Shoe,  Dept.  Stores, 
and  Toilet  Goods 
Counters. 


0i 


DtScholls 

i    Zino-pads 


been  anxious  days,  often,  but  they 
had  been  happy  ones,  too,  full  as  they 
were  of  good  hard  work  and  ambition. 

But  the  best  part  of  it  all  had  been 
Peter.  Life  had  been  so  lonely  be- 
fore he  came,  so  terribly  lonely,  used 
as  she  had  been  to  a  man's  step  about 
the  house,  a  man's  love  to  cling  to. 
After  the  first  awful  shock,  of  her  hus- 
band's death  was  over,  after  that  first 
blinding  sorrow  had  left  her  little  by 
little  so  that  it  had  become  only  a  re- 
membered pain  rather  than  the  con- 
stant physical  one  and  then,  in  the 
end,  that  enduring  loneliness,  she  had 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  children, 
giving  them  now  not  only  the  adora- 
tion she  had  always  lavished  on  them 
but  the  love  she  had  once  given  their 
father  as  well.  They  were  twice  loved, 
those  children,  once  for  themselves 
and  once  again  for  the  father  who  had 
been  taken  away  from  them. 

When  Peter  had  come  it  was  mirac- 
ulous how  she  was  able  to  look 
ahead,  to  dream  of  herself  by  a  man's 
side  again.  They  would  have  been 
married  then  if  Ellen  hadn't  felt  that 
a  widow  with  two  children  was  an  im- 
possible burden  for  a  doctor  who  had 
to  establish  himself  in  a  new  town. 

THEN  Joyce  Burton  had  moved  to 
'  Simpsonville  with  her  wealthy  fa- 
ther. Joyce,  with  her  beautiful  clothes, 
the  assurance  her  money  gave  her  and 
so  pretty,  too,  in  her  spoiled,  petulant 
way.  Joyce  who  was  used  to  getting 
all  the  things  she  wanted.  And  she 
had  wanted  Peter.  Ellen  knew  that 
the  first  time  the  girl  looked  at  him. 

Maybe  she  shouldn't  have  been  so 
bitter  about  Joyce  in  the  beginning 
when  she  saw  the  tricks  the  girl  was 
always  playing  in  her  efforts  to  woo 
Peter  away  from  her.  Maybe  she 
should  have  seen  even  then  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  strange  neuroticism, 
the  twisted  mental  streak  Joyce 
couldn't  really  help,  any  more  than 
she  could  help  those  great  staring 
eyes  of  hers. 

Peter  had  liked  Joyce.  That  was  one 
of  Peter's  charms — liking  people.  But 
after  Joyce  persuaded  her  father  to 
give  the  five  thousand  dollars  which 
started  the  hospital  fund,  Peter  had 
acted  almost  as  if  Joyce  had  helped 
him  more  than  Ellen  had. 

Ellen  hadn't  been  able  to  endow  the 
hospital  with  money.  She  had  been 
able  to  give  only  her  ideas,  her  en- 
couragement and  sympathy,  her  time 
that  she  could  spare  so  sorely.  And 
when  the  town  in  its  gratitude  for 
what  she  had  done  for  the  Health 
Center  voted  that  Ellen  become  Peter's 
assistant  she  had  worked  as  hard  as 
he  had,  giving  her  every  loyalty  and 
thought  to  making  it  successful. 

Then  had  come  that  awful,  bitter 
quarrel  with  Peter. 

He  had  been  late  coming  back  to 


the  Center  after  a  date  with  Joyce 
and  the  patient  who  had  just  been 
operated  on  was  desperately  in  need 
of  treatment.  Ellen  had  ordered  the 
assistant  to  proceed,  though  it  was 
against   Peter's   instructions. 

"Ellen,"  Peter  had  said  roughly, 
"what  was  the  matter  with  you?  Had 
you  lost  your  sense?" 

"But  you  were  late,  Peter,"  she 
replied.  "The  patient  might  have  died." 

"I  left  my  instructions,"  he  went  on 
remorselessly,  "and  you  failed  to  fol- 
low them." 

"I— I  couldn't  follow  them,"  Ellen 
stumbled,  driven  by  the  anger  of  his 
words,  "they — they  were  wrong;  you 
weren't  there  when  you  said  you'd 
be." 

But  Peter's  bitterness  had  continued, 
had  found  words  that  cut  across  her 
heart  like  a  whip  lash. 

When  he  said,  "I  thought  you  loved 
me,"  Ellen  had  cried  out  in  protest, 
"But  I  do.  You  know  I  do."  And  she 
had  cried,  gently,  because  Peter  wasn't 
listening,  was  continuing: 

"There  must  be  someone  else."  Even 
then,  they  might  somehow  have  for- 
gotten the  bitterness  of  their  quarrel 
if  Ellen  had  been  able  to  postpone  her 
trip  out  of  town,  but  it  had  been  her 
aunt  and  the  wire  had  said: 

"URGENT  YOU  LEAVE  AT  ONCE. 
DOCTORS  DO  NOT  ANTICIPATE 
MANY  MORE  DAYS." 

SO  she  had  left,  leaving  Peter  with 
his  bitterness,  leaving  him  with 
Joyce.  It  wasn't  until  her  aunt  was 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery  that  she 
was  able  to  return. 

She  would  never  forget  how  she 
felt  that  day  rushing  back  to  Simpson- 
ville on  the  train.  How  could  she  ever 
forget  that  last  day?  The  wheels  chug- 
ging beneath  the  swaying  floor  of  the 
train  kept  whispering  Peter's  name 
and  her  heart  echoed  the  whisper. 
Just  "Peter,  Peter,  Peter"  .  .  .  over 
and  over  again  so  that  the  name 
became  a  litany  on  her  lips. 

Her  first  shock  came  when  she  saw 
Peter  wasn't  at  the  station  to  meet 
her.  She  hadn't  wired  anyone  else 
she  was  coming,  wanting  those  first 
moments  alone  with  him  but  as  she 
walked  past  the  Hawkins  house  she 
heard  Maria  call  her  name. 

So  it  was  Maria  who  told  her,  her 
shrewd  little  eyes  gloating  as  she  saw 
the  color  fade  from  Ellen's  cheek,  the 
smile  on  her  lips. 

"I  expect  you  were  thinking  Peter 
would  be  at  the  station  to  meet  you," 
she  said.  "He's  out  of  town.  On  his 
honeymoon.  He  married  Joyce  Burton 
yesterday  morning.  Right  smart  for 
a  young  doctor  to  marry  a  rich  girl 
like  that.  Money  comes  in  handy, 
doesn't  it?" 

"Peter  wouldn't  marry  for  money," 
Ellen  said,  forcing  herself  to  hold  her 


CORRECT  ANSWERS  to  the  QUIZ  KIDS'  QUESTIONS 

I — Geraldine's  answer  was — Widow's   peak  is  a   lock  of  hair  growing  in  the  middle  of 

fhe  forehead.     Widow's  weeds  are   mourning   garments. 
2 — Gerald   should   have  said — "Keep  your  ear  to  the  ground." 
3 — Joan  said — The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  and   Emmy  in  the  novel,  "Escape,"  by  Ethel 

Vance. 
4 — Mary  Ann's  answer  was — Antimacassar — a  crocheted  doiley  used  on  backs  of  chairs. 

A  dinghy — small  boat  for  rowing  or  sailing.     A  sarong — cloth  garment  made  famous 

by   Dorothy   Lamour.    An   Apteryx — a   small    bird   of  the   ostrich   family. 
5 — Edith's  definition  was — An   intaglio  is  a   seal. 
6 — Van   Dyke  answered — "No,  the   pressure  of  40  fathoms    (240  feet)    is  so  great  that 

the  cork  would   not  rise  as  it  would   be  compressed   by  the   great   pressure." 
7 — Jack    said — Maryland    did    not.      Louisiana    did.      West    Virginia    did    not.      Missouri 

did    not.      Arkansas  did.      Kentucky   did    not. 
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head  high  like  that,  forcing  back  the 
tears  so  close  behind  her  thick  eye- 
lashes. "If  he  married  Joyce  it  was 
because  he  loved  her.  I  know  that  and 
you  should  know  it,  Maria." 

When  she  had  opened  the  door  to 
her  own  house,  Mark  and  Janey  had 
come  rushing  to  meet  her  and  she 
saw  that  they  had  been  crying.  But  it 
wasn't  until  the  woman  who  had  been 
taking  care  of  them  had  gone  that 
Janey  turned  to  her. 

"Why  did  Peter  marry  Joyce, 
Mother?"  she  had  demanded  trem- 
bling. 

"Oh,  darling,"  Ellen  had  whispered. 
"Janey,  darling,  it's  so  hard  to  ex- 
plain. You'll  understand  when  you 
grow  up.  Some  things  are  hard  to 
understand  when  you're  young." 

"Then  I  never  want  to  grow  up," 
Janey  had  whimpered. 

Oh,  she  should  have  stopped  it  then, 
loving  Peter.  But  when  he  came  to 
her  telling  that  Joyce  had  tricked  him 
into  their  marriage  when  he,  so 
furious  in  his  hurt  at  his  quarrel  with 
Ellen,  had  turned  to  Joyce's  comfort, 
she  found  she  must  forgive  him.  For 
she  was  a  woman  in  love. 

"Oh,  Ellen,  I've  been  such  a  fool," 
he  had  said.  "After  we  quarrelled  I 
got  drunk.  And  then  I  don't  know 
what  it  was,  if  it  was  her  sympathy, 
or  if  it  was  needing  someone  to  take 
the  empty  place  you  had  left  or  if  it 
was  only  my  hurt  striking  at  you  as 
I  thought  you  had  struck  at  me.  ...  I 
.  .  .  I  .  .  .  oh,  darling,  I  am  so  con- 
fused, so  terribly  confused." 

HE  had  hated  Joyce  then  and  Ellen 
had  almost  hated  her,  too,  for  what 
she  had  done.  But  afterwards  she  had 
stopped  hating  her,  after  the  quick 
mental  collapse  that  had  sent  Joyce 
to  a  sanitarium. 

The  doctors  had  said  she  would 
never  recover  if  Peter  divorced  her, 
as  he  wanted  to  do.  But  it  was  Ellen 
who  made  him  stand  by  his  wife.  And 
later,  when  she  knew  how  hard  it  was 
for  Peter  and  her  to  keep  on  seeing 
each  other  this  way,  day  after  day, 
when  she  knew  how  the  town  was 
gossiping  about  them,  when  even  little 
Mark  and  Jane  were  made  the 
targets  for  the  gossip  about  her,  she 
resigned  from  her  post  at  the  Health 
Center. 

She  had  fought  so  desperately  in 
all  those  months  to  tear  her  love  for 
Peter  out  of  her  heart.  And  it  had 
been  so  useless  to  try,  with  Peter 
always  coming  to  her,  leaning  on  her, 
depending  on  her,  loving  her. 

But  it  wasn't  until  Joyce  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  as  cured 
that  Ellen  knew  how  weak  Peter 
really  was.  Joyce,  so  frail  and  white, 
so  dependent  on  Peter,  clinging  to 
him,  all  her  old  arrogance  gone,  Joyce 
as  bewildered  as  a  child  now  that  she 
was  back  in  the  normal  world,  needed 
Peter  so  much  more  than  Ellen  needed 
him.  And  Peter  had  refused  to  stand 
by  her. 

Strange  that  it  was  through  another 
woman's  hurt  Ellen  really  saw  Peter 
as  he  was,  so  selfish.  Strange  that 
what  she  saw  didn't  change  her  love. 
Ellen  had  been  his  only  strength  and 
without  her  he  was  a  weakling.  She 
could  never  forget  that  day  Joyce 
came  to  her  weeping,  saying  that 
Peter  had  told  her  to  leave  him,  that 
he  hated  her. 

"He  loves  you,  Ellen,"  the  girl  had 
been  almost  hysterical,  and  Ellen 
knew  then  that  she  must  help  her — 
for  Joyce's  sake,  for  Peter's,  even  for 
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HORRIFIED    WHEN    LITTLE 
DUPLEY  KNOCKS  OVER  BlRP  CAGE, 
LITTERING  JUST-CLEANED  RUG 


NOTES  HOW  BlSSELLS  HI-LO  BRUSH 
CONTROL  ADJUSTS  ITSELF  IMMEDIATELY 
TO  NAP- LENGTH  OF  ANY  RUG 


THRILLED  THAT  EASY-EMPTVINS  BlSSELL 

IS  SO  SIMPLE  TO  USE  FOR  ALL 

DAILY  CLEAN-UPS  —SAVING  VACUUM 

FOR   WEEKLY  CLEANINGS 


BUT  IS  PACIFIED   AS  HER  NEW 
BlSSELL  MAKES  SHORT  WORK  OF  WHISK- 
ING UP  PlRT,  CLEANING  THOROUGHLY 


TICKLED  PINK  THAT  BlSSELL'S"  STA-UP 

HANDLE  STANDS  UP  BY  ITSELF  AS  SHE 

HURRIES  TO  PEEK  AT  CAKE  IN  OVEN 


6. 


See  the  Bissell  leaders,  $395  to  $750 
— and  others  even  lower 


BlSSELL  SWEEPERS 

Swup  QUICKLY- Emm EASILY 

BlSSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Send  Your  Boy  to  Bernarr  Macfadden's  Man- 
Building  School  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  •  Ac- 
cepted by  all  educational  institutions  as  a 
high-class  preparatory  school  and  junior  col- 
lege. •  Ages  accepted  from  nine  years.  • 
Prepare  your  boy  for  the  battle  of  profes- 
sional or  business  life  by  making  him  a 
square-shouldered,  double-fisted  fighting 
man.  •  Write  for  information  to  Castle 
Heights  Military  Academy,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


GUARANTEED  JEWELRY 

Solid  sterling  silver  Birthstone 
Ring;  or  lovely  13  set  sparkling 
Dinner  Ring;  or  All-Occasion  Ring  with  simulated  Ruby  and 
8  brilliant  marcasites;  your  choice,  FOR  selling  4  boxes  of 
Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each.  Order  4  salve.  Send  No  Money. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO,  BOX  17,  W00DSB0R0.  MARYLAND. 


HEAVEN-SCENT  for   ROMANCE 


BLue  UUali^ 

In  the  spring-or  anytime-a  young  man's  fancy  will 
be  captivated  by  the  fresh,  flower-like  fragrance  of 
blue  waltz  Perfume.  Enchanting  as  a  garden  in  the 
moonlight  and  just  as  intoxicating!  For  this  is  a 
perfume  exquisitely  blended  from  a  mixture  of  the 
world's  loveliest  blossoms.  Make  it  your  own  with  a 
touch  of  blue  waltz  on  your  hair,  your  throat,  your 
wrists. 


BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME     10<  at  all  5  &  10«  stores 
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When    you    wish    for    the    comfort 
of  softer,  smoother  hands 

Do  your  duties  tend  to  redden  or  roughen 
your  skin — cause  you  annoying  "House- 
hold Hands"?  Then  do  try  Barrington, 
the  delicate,  fragrant  Hand  Cream  that 
is  specially  prepared  to  bring  the  comfort 
and  relief  of  softer,  smoother,  whiter 
hands.  Use  it  daily — regularly.  You'll 
be  thrilled  how  quickly  Barrington  Hand 
Cream  helps  you  have  the  lovely  hands 
you  wish  for. 

Sold  in  the  better  5  and  10c  stores: 
also  in  drug  and  department  stores.  10c, 
25c,  39c. 

NORTH    AMERICAN    DYE    CORPORATION 


Mt.   Vernon,   New   York 


Barrington  SSSU 


A     NADCO     QUALITY     PRODUCT 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or  pic- 
ture to  8x10  inches — FREE) — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting  in 
natural  colors  sent  immediately.  Your  orig- 
inal returned  with  your  free  enlargement. 
Send  it  today. 
Geppert  Studios,  Dept.  246,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 


when  you  use  this  amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  of  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away   shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints    the    hair  as    it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not  dye  or  bleach. 
It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12   different  shades.   Try  LOVALON^ 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods__ 

254 

for  5  rinset 


Receiving  the  Liberty  award  of  Valor  in  Citizenship  for  their  rescue  of  Mark 

de  Tristan,  who  was  kidnapped   last  summer — left  to  right,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

Fulton  Oursler,  editor  of  Liberty,  Citizen  Ellis  Wood,  Bernarr  Macfadden,  the 

publisher,  and  Citizen  Cecil  Wetsel. 


her  own.  Peter's  only  salvation,  as  a 
man,  must  lie  now  in  keeping  his 
marriage  vows  to  Joyce. 

"No,  my  dear,"  Ellen  had  said 
softly.  "He  only  imagines  he  loves 
me,  as  I  once  imagined  I  loved  him. 
Tell  him  that.  Tell  him  .  .  ."  She 
clenched  her  hands  to  force  the 
words.  "Tell  him  I  never  want  to  see 
him  again — that  he  was  right  when 
he  said  there  was  someone  else  I 
loved.  Urge  him  to  go  away  from 
Simpsonville,  with  you,  and  forget 
me  and  find  peace  somewhere  else." 

DUT  Peter  was  not  to  be  put  off  so 
^  easily.  Ellen's  message,  brought  to 
him  by  Joyce,  only  released  in  him  a 
full  tide  of  fury.  He  was  like  a  man 
possessed — drinking,  coming  to  the 
tea  room  and  demanding  to  see  Ellen, 
refusing  to  go  to  the  Center,  driving 
crazily  through  the  quiet  town  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  at  last  disappear- 
ing from  his  home  completely,  so  that 
there  had  been  no  word  of  him  for 
nearly  a  week  and  the  frail  thread 
that  held  Joyce's  reason  was  begin- 
ning to  snap,  and  still  Peter  refused 
to  give  her  the  comfort  that  might 
save  her. 

And  the  town  was  talking,  blaming 
Ellen  for  it  all — blaming  her  not  for 
the  mistakes  she  had  made  honestly, 
but  for  the  intriguing  and  scheming 
of  which  she  was  innocent. 

.  .  .  Ellen  awoke  with  a  start,  her 
heart  pounding  from  the  shock.  A 
car  outside  backfired  again,  then  the 
engine  caught  and  raced  and  the  car 
sped  away. 

"Just  Josh  Higgins  leaving  the 
office,"  Ellen  said  in  anger  at  the 
fright  which  had  held  her  a  moment. 
"I  must  have  been  dreaming — " 

She  stopped  then  at  the  pain  of  her 
memories.  The  food  lay  on  the  tray  in 
front  of  her,  untouched,  and  she  stood 
and  carried  the  dishes  back  into  the 
kitchen.  All  she  could  feel  was  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  futility. 

What  had  it  availed  her  to  go  back 
over  the  past  months,  searching  for  an 
answer?  The  letter!  She  was  remem- 
bering the  white  envelope  with  the 
blue  ink,  the  stamp  she  had  put  in 
the   corner — and   the   color  rose   into 
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her  cheeks.  Perhaps  there  was  an  an- 
swer after  all,  that  another  man,  a 
stranger  might  write. 

Hours  after  the  children  had  been 
put  to  bed  that  night,  Ellen  lay 
thinking  still  again  of  the  twisted 
lives  so  near  to  her,  of  poor,  tortured 
Joyce,  of  Peter  and  of  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  the  Health  Center.  Then 
the  thought  of  Loring  came  to  her 
like  a  quiet  peace,  a  hand  held  out 
to  her  in  the  darkness,  and  she  fell 
asleep. 

Often,  after  that,  she  thought  of 
Loring,  waiting  for  the  letter  that 
might  come.  But  as  the  days  went 
by  and  he  did  not  answer,  the  old 
fears  closed  in  over  her  again. 

Then,  one  day,  a  stranger  came  into 
the  tea  room. 

"Mrs.  Brown?"  he  asked.  And  as 
she  nodded,  "I'm  Dr.  Loring.  I  was 
driving  through  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. That's  why  I'm  here  in  person 
rather  than  by  letter." 

"Oh  yes,"  Ellen  said  politely,  and 
for  the  barest  fraction  of  a  second  she 
didn't  consciously  realize  that  here, 
talking  to  her,  was  the  man  upon 
whom  her  hopes  for  the  future  rested. 
"Oh — "  Ellen  said  again  and  then  she 
moved  toward  him.  "Dr.  Loring,  I — " 

HE  did  not  wait  for  her  to  find  con- 
ventional words  of  welcome.  He 
said,  in  a  voice  that  was  cold,  imper- 
sonal, almost  as  if  he  did  not  like  her, 
"To  come  right  to  the  point,  Mrs. 
Brown,  do  you  mind  very  much  my 
asking  exactly  why  you  wrote  that 
letter  to  me?" 

Ellen  flushed.  There  was  a  quality 
in  his  words  that  was  stinging  her. 
"I  ...  I  thought  you  might  be  able 
to  help  me  ...  to  help  the  Center." 
She  was  floundering  under  his  aloof 
scrutiny.  "You  see,  Dr.  Turner,  who 
is  responsible  for  everything  that's 
been  done  there,  has  had  an  ...  an 
unfortunate  experience  in  his  private 
life  and  is  thinking  of  leaving  Simp- 
sonville." 

"I  see."  Still  that  coldness  in  his 
voice,  that  quality  that  was  almost 
dislike  of  her  in  his  eyes.  It  troubled 
Ellen,  wanting  this  man's  approval  as 
she  did.  Instinctively,  she  was  liking 
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what  she  saw  in  him,  his  tallness,  the 
dark  eyes  she  felt  could  be  as  tender 
as  they  were  cold  now,  the  strength 
that  showed  in  his  mouth  and  chin, 
even  more  now  than  it  had  in  the 
newspaper  photograph. 

"You — live  here?"  His  eyes  flicked 
across  the  room,  with  the  tables  set 
for  the  meals  that  were  no  longer 
served. 

"Yes,  this  is  my  tea-room,"  Ellen 
said,  her  voice  rising  imperceptibly  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  his  question. 

"I'm  surprised,"  he  went  on,  "that 
a  layman,  an  outsider  like  yourself, 
should  have  such  a  strong  interest 
in  a  Health  Center."  Now  the  words 
were  not  just  stinging,  they  were  be- 
ing hurled  at  her,  like  so  many  stones. 
"I  should  have  expected  a  request 
such  as  yours  to  come  from  someone 
more  intimately  concerned  with  the 
hospital.  From  Dr.  Turner  himself, 
for  instance." 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  understand," 
Ellen  said,  facing  him  now,  her  breath 
coming  more  quickly. 

"Apparently  not,"  Loring  said  with 
the  same  quiet  coldness.  "Apparently 
I  don't  understand  at  all.  That's  why 
I  think  I  shall  have  to  ask  Dr.  Turner 
himself  what  all  this  means." 

"Oh  no!"  Ellen  made  an  instinctive 
gesture  of  dismay. 

"No?"  Loring  turned  and  there  was 
almost  a  sardonic  expression  on  his 
face  as  he  paused  a  moment.  "You 
don't  want  me  to  see  Dr.  Turner?" 

MO.  But  there's  a  reason — it's  for 
'  ^  Dr.  Turner's  own  sake." 

"Really?"  He  was  politely  skepti- 
cal. •  "That's  interesting.  But  I'm 
afraid  I  must  judge  for  myself.  If 
you  don't  mind,  I  think  I'll  go  on  to 
the  Center  now." 

"Very  well,"  Ellen  said  dully. 
"Whatever  you  think  best." 

She  watched  him  stride  across  the 
street,  the  door  of  his  car  slammed, 
there  was  the  quick  roar  of  his  engine 
starting  and  then  he  was  driving  down 
to  the  end  of  the  street. 

Ellen  stood  in  the  doorway,  watch- 
ing, watching.  She  took  a  step  for- 
ward, as  though  to  follow  the  car, 
but  then  she  knew  that  she  didn't 
want  to  be  present  when  the  inter- 
view took  place.  But  though  she 
stayed  perfectly  still,  she  could  see 
Peter  as  clearly  as  if  he  stood  in  front 
of  her.  His  eyes  were  dark  with  fury. 
She  could  see  Loring  too,  and  his  face 
was  white  with  the  shock  of  learning 
the  whole  story. 

Why  had  she  written  that  letter? 
But  how  could  she  have  possibly 
foreseen  that  Loring  would  come 
here  himself,  wanting  to  talk  to 
Peter?  Was  she  to  win  the  hatred 
of  two  men — one  who  had  loved  her 
so,  and  the  other  who  might  have 
brought  her  some  measure  of  relief? 
She  turned  back  into  the  tea-room 
that  didn't  need  her,  and  whose  fa- 
miliar arrangement  of  chairs  and 
tables  seemed  strange  and  vaguely 
hostile.  The  silence  returned  no  an- 
swer to  the  furious  questionings  of 
her  heart  except  the  remorseless  loud 
ticking  of  the  clock. 


Has  Ellen's  well-meant  attempt  to 
save  the  Health  Center  brought  more 
unhappiness  to  herself  and  disaster 
to  everything  she  has  worked  for? 
\  What  effect  will  Anthony  Loring  have 
upon  her  life?  Be  sure  to  read  next 
month's  instalment  of  this  moving 
story  of  real  people.   • 
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ow's  this  for 


You  may  spend  many  times  the  price  > 
Royledge,  but  money  can't  buy  prettier 
shelving!  Decorators  use  it  and  millions 
of  women  lay  it  on  their  kitchen  shelves 
. . .  and  lay  up  a  neat  saving,  too. 


Beautiful  Royledge  brings 
professional-decorator 
charm  to  bare  shelves.  Pro- 
tects them  from  dust  with 
its  smooth,  flat  surface;  edges 
them  smartly  with  its  color. 


ful,  non-curl,  fold-down  bor- 
der. Needs  no  tacks,  wipes 
clean  easily,  lasts  for  months 
...yet  costs  only  5<t  for  9 
feet!  Put  a  package  on  your 
next  shopping  list... and  see! 


Rovlaee,  Ina. 
Bklyn..  N.Y. 


At  shelf-paper  counters  of  all  5  &  10,  neighbor- 
hood and  dept.  stores  .  ..in  54  and  104  packages. 


n°i!£& 


„.j.p»r  off- 


gnuine 

WHITE 


DIAMOND  CUT 
FULL  OF  FIRE 
ACID  TESTED 


CUTS  GLASS 

MINED  IN  SIAM 

DUTY  PAID 


ALPHA-CRAFT,  303  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.Y.  C 


GRAY  HAIR 

KILLS  ROMANCE 

You  know  that  gray  hair 
'  spells  the  end  of  romance  .  .  . 
yet  you  are  afraid  to  color 
your  hair  I  You  are  afraid  of 
dangerous  dyes,  afraid  that  it 
is  too  difficult,  afraid  that  the 
dye  will  destroy  your  hair's 
natural  lustre — afraid,  most  of 
all,  that  everyone  will  know 
your  hair  is  "dyed". 
These  fears  are  so  needless  I  Today  at  your 
drug  or  department  store,  you  can  buy  Mary  T. 
Goldman  Gray  Hair  Coloring  Preparation.  It 
transforms  gray,  bleached,  or  faded  hair  to  the 
desired  shade — so  gradually  that  your  closest 
friend  won't  guess.  Pronounced  a  harmless  hair 
dye  by  competent  authorities,  this  preparation 
will  not  hurt  your  wave,  or  the  texture  of  your 
hair.  If  you  can  comb  your  hair,  you  can't  go 
wrong!  Millions  of  women  have  been  satisfied 
with  Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Coloring  Prep- 
aration in  the  last  fifty  years.  Results  assured 
or  your  money  back.  Send  for  the  free  trial  kit 
■ — so  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful 
color  which  this  preparation  will  give  to  a  lock 
snipped  from  your  own  hair. 

Mary  T.  Goldman  Co.,  7621  Goldman  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Send  free  test  kit.  Color  checked. 

□  Black       □  Dark  Brown       □  Light  Brown 

□  Medium  Brown        Q  Blonde        D  Auburn 


Name.  . 
Address. 


.  State. 


.--J 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

To  Win  A  Rich  Reward 


ENTER    THIS    TRUE    STORY 
MANUSCRIPT    CONTEST    TODAY! 

MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  INC., 
announces  another  great  true  story 
manuscript  contest  with  the  attendant 
rich  rewards  for  writers  of  acceptable  true 
stories. 

It  began  on  Thursday,  January  2,  1941,  and 
ends  on  Monday,  March  31,  1941.  Eight  big 
prizes  ranging  from  $500  up  to  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  $1,000  will  be  awarded  for 
successful  true  stories  submitted.  Perhaps 
yours  will  be  among  them. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  enter  because  you  have 
never  tried  to  write  for  publication.  Al- 
ready Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
paid  out  over  $650,000  in  prizes  for  true 
stories,  largely  to  persons  who  never  before 
had  tried  to  set  a  story  down  on  paper.  What 
they  did  you  too  should  be  able  to  do. 

So  start  today.  Select  from  your  memory 
a  story  from  your  own  life  or  which  took 
place  in  the  life  of  a  relative  or  acquaint- 
ance. Write  it  simply  and  clearly  just  as 
it  happened.  Include  all  background  infor- 
mation such  as  parentage,  surroundings  and 
other  facts  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a 
full  understanding  of  the  situation.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  speak  plainly. 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a  story  of 
tragedy,  happiness,  failure,  success,  love  tri- 
umphant or  love  disdained,  if  it  contains  the 
gripping  interest  and  human  quality  we  seek 
it  will  receive  preference  over  tales  of  less 
merit  regardless  of  how  skilfully  written 
they  may  be.  Judging  on  this  basis,  to  the 
best  true  story  received  will  be  awarded  the 
grand  prize  of  ?1,000,  to  the  two  second  best 


the  two  big  $750  second  prizes,  etc.  And  don't 
forget  that  even  if  your  story  falls  slightly 
below  prize-winning  quality,  if  we  can  use 
it  we  will  gladly  consider  it  for  purchase  at 
our  liberal  word  rates,  which  range  upwards 
from  2c  to  5c  per  word.  Unlike  the  eight 
prize  awards  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
number  of  stories  we  can  purchase  if  they 
come  up  to  our  requirements. 

If  you  have  not  already  procured  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet  which  explains  the 
simple  method  of  presenting  true  stories, 
which  has  proved  to  be  most  effective,  be 
sure  to  mail  the  coupon  today.  In  writing 
your  story  do  not  fail  to  follow  the  rules  in 
every  particular,  thus  making  sure  that  your 
story  will  receive  full  consideration  for  prize 
or  purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story 
send  it  in.  By  cooperating  with  us  in  that 
way  you  can  help  to  avoid  a  last-minute 
landslide,  insure  your  story  of  an  early 
reading  and  enable  us  to  determine  the 
winners  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
This  contest  closes  March  31,  1941. 


PRIZE  SCHEDULE 

First  Prize $1,000 

Second  Prize — 2  at  $750  each....    1,500 
Third  Prize— 5  at  $500  each 2,500 

8  Prizes $5,000 


►     ►     ►       CONTEST  RULES      <     <     M 


All  stories  must  be  written  in  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives  of 
the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  2500  or  more 
than  50,000  Words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use  thin 
tissue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.    Do  not  roll. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ANYTHING  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
WRITING, THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN  YOUR 
STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  WRITE  TITLE  AND 
PAGE  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 

PUT  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON, OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
REFUSED  OR  MAY  NOT  REACH  US. 

Unacceptable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest. 
BUT  ONLY  IF  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED  WITH 
SUBMITTAL.  If  your  story  is  accompanied  by 
your  signed  statement  not  to  return  it,  if  it  is 
not  acceptable,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
close return  postage  in  your  mailing  container. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  losses 
and  we  advise  contestants  to  retain  a  copy  of 
stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

Within  a  month  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, a  report  or  rejection  notice  will  be  mailed. 
No  corrections  can  be  be  made  in  manuscripts 
after  they  reach  us.  No  correspondence  can  be 
entered  into  concerning  manuscripts  submitted  or 
rejected. 
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Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere 
in  the  world,  except  employees  and  former  em- 
ployees of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate purchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision.  If  your  story  is  awarded  a  prize, 
a  check  for  the  balance  due,  if  any,  will  be  mailed 
after  the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be  final, 
there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  story  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. 

Submit  your  manuscript  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
direct  and  not  through  an  intermediary. 

With  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  or 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage. 

Manuscripts  submitted  are  considered  for  all 
of  our  magazines  and  we  reserve  the  right  to 
publish  accepted  material  where  best  adapted  to 
our  needs. 

This  contest  ends  Monday,  March  31,  1941. 
Address  your  manuscripts  tor  this  contest  to 
Mactadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Oept.  41C,  Box 
333,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•COUPON 


RM-4 


Mactadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  41 C 
P.  O.  Box  333,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories." 


Name  

Street 

Town state 

(Print  plainly.    Give  name  of  state  in  full.) 


Good  health  and  proper 


care  are  the  twin  secrets  for 


beautiful  and  healthy  teeth 


By    DR.    GRACE    GREGORY 

A  REALLY  attractive  mouth  is 
something  that  is  absolutely 
within  your  own  control.  It 
is  a  matter  of  strong,  beautifully 
cared  for  teeth,  perfect  mouth  hy- 
giene, and  expression.  With  these, 
you  can  smile  your  way  through 
almost  any  situation.  Smiles  are 
irresistible. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about 
Ann  Shepherd,  who  plays  the  title 
role  in  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 
on  CBS,  five  days  a  week  at  3:00 
P.  M.,  E.S.T.,  was  her  smile.  It  was 
a  generous  smile,  not  afraid  to  be 
friendly  with  all  the  world.  And 
the  warm,  well-shaped  lips  revealed 
a  set  of  the  most  attractive  teeth  I 
have  ever  seen;  strong,  even,  and 
beautifully  cared  for. 

Having  beautiful  teeth  is  not  a 
gift  from  your  fairy  godmother.  It 
is  a  matter  of  mouth  hygiene  and 
diet,  primarily.  The  rules  for  both 
are  well  known,  but  they  seem  to 
need  repeating  every  once  in  so 
often,  because  nine  out  of  ten  peo- 
ple show  avoidable  dental  defects. 

Go  to  your  dentist  every  six 
months  at  least — and  if  your  teeth 
show  signs  of  improper  care  or  de- 
fective nutrition,  I  hope  he  does  not 
mince  words  in  telling  you  off. 
Brush  your  teeth  at  least  twice  a 
day — at  least.  Keep  two  tooth- 
brushes on  hand,  so  that  you  will 
have  one  always  stiff  and  dry. 
Change  your  toothbrushes  fre- 
quently. A  new  toothbrush  a  month 
is  a  good  idea. 

.  When   you  brush  your   teeth,   be 
sure    you    do    it    correctly.      Never 

RADIO  MIRROR*    **   * 
*   *    *    *  HOME^OEMEY 


RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


■  Ann     Shepherd, 
radio's    Joyce    Jor- 
dan,   knows    the    love- 
liness   of    perfect    teeth. 


brush  into  the  gums,  and  never  use 
a  scrubbing  motion  except  on  the 
biting  surface.  Brush  in  the  di- 
rection the  teeth  grow,  with  a 
sweeping-out  motion.  If  the  tongue 
is  a  little  coated,  brush  the  tongue 
also.  See  to  it  that  the  brushing 
massages  the   gums — they   need  it. 

Finally,  use  real  care  in  the 
choice  of  your  dentifrice  and  your 
antiseptic  mouth  wash.  You  are 
perfectly  safe  among  the  better 
dentifrices;  you  will  find  no  harsh 
abrasives,  and  no  deficiency  in 
cleansing  ingredients.  But  some 
may  suit  you  better  than  others. 
Powder  or  paste?  Try  both.  And 
do  not  forget  the  new  liquid  denti- 
frice which  is  so  popular.  Keep  on 
until  you  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  well-known  tried  and  tested 
brands  of  dentifrice,  and  then  make 
your  choice.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  one  that  pleases  you  best 
is  the  best  for  you,  because  you  will 
enjoy  brushing  your  teeth.  The  same 
goes  for  mouth  washes. 

A  mouth  that  is  beautifully  cared 
for  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  keep 
your  breath  sweet  and,  more  than 
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that,  your  health  good.  But  even  the 
most  scrupulous  care  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth  is  not  enough.  You  must 
have  a  proper  diet,  containing  cal- 
cium, phosphorus  and  vitamins. 
Such  a  diet  is  essential  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  your  whole  body  as 
well  as  your  teeth. 

Do  not  believe  the  twaddle  about 
pearly  teeth.  If  your  teeth  are  strong 
and  healthy,  they  will  be  beautiful. 
Teeth  naturally  vary  widely  in  col- 
or, as  any  dentist  will  tell  you. 
Sometimes  rather  large  teeth  give 
an  effect  of  personality  which  is  just 
as  pleasing  as  the  very  small  reg- 
ular ones.  Like  your  teeth  the  way 
they  are,  nourish  them  properly, 
and  take  good  care  of  them. 


YOURS  WITH 
3wmA  LIPSTICK 


A  new  season!  A  new  personality  and  IRRESISTIBLE 
Lipstick  to  give  you  glamour!  Fashion  leader  in 
the  spring  parade  is  the  smart  woman  who 
chooses  her  lipstick  as  part  of  her  costume,  flash 
red  for  pastels!  candy  stripe  red  for  that  patriotic 
accent  to  your  navy  and  white!  ruby  red  for  so- 
phisticated black!  fuchsia  plum  to  vibrate  with 
the  new  South  American  shades!  Secret  whip-text 
process  means  a  softer,  creamier,  non-drying 
IRRESISTIBLE  Lipstick.  Matching  rouge,  face  powder 
and  powder  foundation. 


ITS 

LASTS  LONGER 

SMOOTHER 


zm^s" 


IOC  AT  ALL 
$  &  10<  STORES 


USE  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME 
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SIZES  SMALLER  ? 


1  HAT  is  just  what  the 
Thynmold  Perforated  Rubber 
Girdle  will  do  for  you!  But 
you  won't  believe  such  a  dras- 
tic change  can  be  possible  un- 
less you  actually  try  it  yourself. 

TestTHYNMOLDForlODays 
...at  our  expense! 

If  you  cannot  be  fitted  with  a 
dress  smaller  than  you  nor- 
mally wear  ...  it  won't  cost 
you  a  penny I 

Appear  Slimmer  At  Once! 
Broad  hips,  bulging  waistline, 
and  diaphragm  rolls  .  .  .  are 
smoothed  out  instantly.  Made 
of  the  famous  PERFOLAS- 
TIC  pure  Para  rubber,  per- 
forated for  ventilation,  lined 
with  soft  fabric,  THYN- 
MOLD is  delightfully  com- 
fortable. Separate  overlap- 
ping Brassiere  gives  support 
and  freedom  of  action. 
Send  for  FREE  trial  Offer. 


DIRECT    PRODUCTS    CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  184S,    358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Send  illustrated  folder,  sample  of  perforated  material, 
details  of  10-day  Trial  Offer  and  $1.00  down  plan. 

Name 

Address " 


YES-KREMOLA 


.j  an  M.D.'s  iormula — a  medicated  cream, 
I  especially  for  surface  skin  problems. 
Hastens  removal  of  old  surface  cuticle, 
revealing  fresh  skin.  Kremola  assists 
nature  in  clearing  your  skin;  we  can't  do  it  justice  in 
■words— test  Kremola  and  your  friends  will  ask  the  secret 
of  your  live  skin.  When  others  fail— try  Kremola— SI.  25 
at  ail  dealers  or  write  KREMOLA.  Dept.  MC-6,  2975  S. 
Michigan,    Chicago,    111.,    for    FREE    SAMPLE. 


IF    YOU     HAVE 

GRAY  HAIR 

and   DON'T   LIKE  a 

MESSY  MIXTURE.... 

then  write   today  for  my 

FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

As  a  Hair  Color  Specialist  with  forty  years'  European 
American  experience,  I  am  proud  of  my  Color  Imparfcer 
for  Grayness.  Use  it  like  a  hair  tonic.  Wonderfully 
GOOD  for  the  scalp  and  dandruff;  it  can't  leave 
stains.  As  you  use  it,  the  gray  hair  becomes  a  darker, 
more  youthful  color.  I  want  to  convince  you  by  sending 
my  free  trial  bottle  and  book  telling  All  About  Gray  Hair. 
ARTHUR  RHODES.  Hair  Color  Expert,  Dept.  27.  LOWELL,  MASS. 


ilk-Mh 


.  .  .  Healthful!  Stimulating! 
Clean  smelling!  Use  MIF- 
FLIN— "the  national  rub- 
down"  as  bath  substitute! 
Also  in  Pine,  Lavender,  Wintergreen 


MIFFLIN 

ISOPROPYL    ALCOHOL 
RUBBING    COMPOUND 


DRUG,  DEPARTMENT  and  5  &  10c  STORES 
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What's  New  from  Coast  to 
Coast 


{Continued  jrom  page  8) 

Symphony,  on  the  Cities  Service  pro- 
gram, and  on  Information  Please,  in 
which  he  regularly  sits  at  the  piano 
for  the  musical  questions.  He  was  in  a 
recent  Information  Please  movie  short, 
too. 

The  networks  devote  a  good  deal 
of  thought  to  having  the  proper  fill-in 
artists  available  at  all  times.  Every 
staff  musician  or  announcer  of  a  net- 
work is  frequently  assigned  to  stand- 
by duty,  according  to  a  carefully 
worked-out  schedule.  For  instance, 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  slated  to  make  a  radio  ad- 
dress, a  symphony  orchestra  is  on 
hand  in  case  there  is  a  line-break. 
During  the  progress  of  a  sports  broad- 
cast a  dance  band  is  ready  with  a 
medley  of  football  airs  or  popular 
tunes.  The  networks  always  try  to 
have  a  kind  of  music  ready  that 
wouldn't  destroy  the  mood  of  the  pro- 
gram scheduled. 

Stand-by  musicians,  when  on  duty, 
sit  in  NBC's  studio  2B,  a  small  room 
equipped  with  three  microphones,  a 
piano,  organ,  and  control  room.  Some- 
body is  there,  just  in  case,  every  min- 
ute the  network  is  on  the  air,  waiting 
for  the  red  light  which  is  a  signal 
to  start  playing. 

iji  $  4> 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— Just  because  a 
business  firm  in  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  decided  to  try  advertising  on 
the  air,  Beckley  Smith  became  a  news 
broadcaster.  Until  then,  he'd  been  the 
firm's  star  salesman,  and  that  was 
why  he  was  assigned  the  job  of  ar- 
ranging and  announcing  the  program. 
The  show  sold  products  for  the  spon- 
sor, all  right,  but  it  also  sold  Beckley 
to  radio — or  radio  to  Beckley,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  All  this 
happened  in  1927,  and  "Beck"  has 
been  announcing  ever  since.  Now,  on 
the  staff  of  WJAS  in  Pittsburgh,  he's 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  news 
broadcasters  in  the  east. 

"Beck"  is  now  in  his  seventh  con- 


■  From  star  salesman  to  announcer 
— Beckley  Smith  is  in  his  seventh 
sponsored   year  on   station   WJAS. 


ASTHMADOR! 


Try  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's 
ASTHMADOR  the  next  time 
an  asthmatic  attack  leaves  you 
gasping  for  breath.  ASTHMADOR'S 
aromatic  fumes  aid  in  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  attack— help  you  breathe 
more  easily.  And  it's  economical,  de- 
pendably uniform,  produced  under  sani- 
tary conditions  in  our  modern  labora- 
tory—its quality  insured  through  rigid 
scientific  control.  Try  ASTHMADOR 
in  any  of  three  forms,  powder,  cigarette 
or  pipe  mixture.  At  all  drug  stores— 
or  -write  today  for  a  free  sample  to 
R.  SCHIFFMANN  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Dept.  F-42 


€X£ft£l5E  AND  LIKE   IT! 

Huckly  cheeks  .  .  .  sparkling  eyes  .  .  . 
muscles  hard  and  firm  ...  a  new  zest 
for  life  ...  all  yours  if  you  follow  the 
simple,  easy  instructions  of  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden  in  his  new  book.  Exercise  and  Like 
It.  It  makes  exercising  a  game  with  a 
prize  no  money  can  buy — dynamic 
health.  Order  your  copy  today.  At 
your  booksellers  or  direct  from  the 
publishers,  $1  postpaid.  MACFADDEN 
BOOK  CO.,  INC.  Dept.  RM-4.  205 
East    42nd    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. 


MARRIED   WOMEN ! 
MAKE    MONEY!        • 


NO  DOOR  TO  DOOR  CANVASSINC 

Be  the  local  money  making  representative  for  exclusive.  r„_ 
tionally  advertised,  fast  ecllirin  children's  garment?  that  are 
preferred  by  mothers  everywhere.  Kl.id-c«>e  Self  Help  Gar- 
ments are  patented.  No  others  have  the  buttonlcus  back  drop 
real  feature  that  gives  children  self  reliance  and  saves  mothers* 
time,  worry,  and  sewing  on  buttons.  No  capital  required.  Get 
paid  daily.  No  canvaesing  required — take  orders  direct  from 
ho  men  by  appointment.  Hundreds  rnHking  good  stead  v, 
ppCC  weekly  incomes — full  time  or  part  lime.  Advertising 
■  n  i-i-  jn  leading  magazines  helps  you  sell.  Write  for  ( 
STYLE  BOOK  beautiful,  new  style  book  and  money 
wi   ■  kk   uwwn  making  plan. 

RUO-EZEE,  Oepl.  41.   283  Fiat  ««..  Minieaailis,  Minn.  J 


FREE 


5x7    PHOTO 
ENLARGEMENT 

ANY  SUBJECT  OR  GROUP 


Send  any  clear  snapshot,  photo,  bust, 
full  length,  groups,  scenes,  baby, 
mother,  clad,  sweetheart,  etc.  We  will 
enlarge  to  5x7  on  salon  quality  photo- 
graphic paper  FREE.  Just  send  print 
or  negative.  We  "ill  also  include  in- 
formation about  hand  coloring  by  ex- 
pert artists  who  specialize  in  repro- 
ducing life-like  likenesses  and  FREE 
FRAME.  Your  original  returned  with 
your  FREE  enlargement.  Send  now 
and  kindly  enclose  10c  for  return  mail- 
ing.    (Only  2  to  a  Customer.) 

IDEAL    PORTRAIT    CO. 
P.  O.  Box  748  C.N.,  Church  St.  Annex.  New  York 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10#  and  25#. 


FREE 

WEDDING 

RING 


with  every  simu- 
lated diamond  en- 
gagement ring  or- 
|  dcrrd  now.  Smart* 
engraved.  Sweet- 
heart design,  yel- 
low gold  plate 
wedding  ring  (jiven 
as  get  acquainted 
gift  FREE  with  ev- 
ery Flashing  simu- 
lated Diamond  Sol- 
itaire Engagement 
ring  ordered  at  our 
Anniversary  Sale 
offer  of  only  SI. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring 

Blze.  10  days'  approval.  Your  package  comes  by  return  mail. 

EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.   20-p,   Jefferson.  Iowa 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


■  Station  KDYL's  Douglas  Crosby 
Gourlay  —  he  considers  radio 
work   a    romantic    profession. 


secutive  year  of  being  sponsored  by- 
Pittsburgh's  big  Kaufmann's  Depart- 
ment Store.  He's  heard  twice  every 
day,  except  Sundays,  at  12:30  and 
6:15  p.m.,  and  since  he  began  this 
sponsored  series  he's  done  3,756  news 
broadcasts.  It's  a  Pittsburgh  record — ■ 
and,  as  far  as  anybody  knows,  a  na- 
tional one  as  well. 

Born  in  Russell,  Kentucky,  "Beck" 
is  41  years  old.  He's  happily  married, 
and  has  one  child,  Beckley,  Jr. 

$  4s  # 

Raymond  Gram  Swing  has  decided 
that  work's  the  only  thing  that  will 
keep  him  healthy.  He  took  a  three- 
week  vacation,  fell  ill  the  first  day 
of  it,  and  spent  practically  the  whole 
time  in  bed. 

*         *         * 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Utah— From  as 
far  back  as  he  can  remember,  current 
events  have  always  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  KDYL's  chief  an- 
nouncer, Douglas  Crosby  Gourlay — 
and  that,  he  believes,  is  why  he  is  in 
radio  today.  Up  in  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
where  he  was  born,  Doug  first  decided 
that  if  he  didn't  go  to  sea  as  a  pro- 
fession he'd  find  something  equally 
romantic  to  do  on  land.  Being  a  news 
commentator  in  radio  seemed  to  fit 
that  description,  so  with  no  previous 
experience  in  broadcasting  he  applied 
for  and  obtained  the  job  of  news- 
caster at  one  of  Vancouver's  stations. 

It  just  happened  that  the  manager 
of  an  Ogden,  Utah,  station  was  tak- 
ing a  vacation  in  Vancouver  in  1937, 
during  the  first  week  Doug  was  on 
the  air,  and  heard  him  doing  the  news. 
The  next  thing  Doug  knew,  he  was 
hired  away  from  Vancouver  and  set- 
tled in  Ogden.  He  didn't  stay  there 
long,  either,  because  six  weeks  later 
he  moved  to  KDYL  in  Salt  Lake, 
where  he's  been  ever  since. 

Doug  is  young — in  his  twenties- 
blond,  handsome,  well  dressed  and 
with  a  slight  English  accent.  He's 
quick  at  making  friends,  and  has  more 
of  them,  in  and  out  of  radio,  than 
anyone  else  on  the  KDYL  staff.  His 
favorite  year-round  sports  are  bad- 
minton and  swimming. 

He's  still  single,  and  insists  that  the 
one  and  only  girl  for  him  is  still  in 
Vancouver.  Some  day  soon,  he  says, 
he's  going  back  to  her. 
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WHOA! 


DON t  LET  THE 
RAGMAN  HAVE  THEM! 


You  can  dye  your  accessories  in 

thrilling  new  colors  with  INSTANT 


It's  easy!  It's  fun!  And  you'll  get  profes- 
sional results,  because  RIT — and  only 
RIT— contains  neomerpin,  thesamepene- 
trating  ingredient  used  by  professionals. 

RIT  dyes  clear  through  every  thread. 
RIT  dyes  evenly  ...  no  streaks! 
NO  BOILING 

Use  Instant  RIT  to  make  old  things  look  new! 


NEVER     SAY     DYE  —  SAY 


RIT 


27  colors  .  .  . 
at  drug  and  notion 
counters  everywhere 


RIT 


Copyright  1941,  Rit  Products  Corporation 


Don't  tell  me  you're 
old-fashioned  three  days 
t?|  a  month ! 


Many  modern  women  have  stopped  giving- 
in  to  functional  periodic  pain — now  depend 
on  Midol  for  comfort.  Among  thousands  of 
women  recently  interviewed,  more  reported 
using  Midol  for  this  purpose  than  all  other 
preparations  combined,  and  96%  of  these 
Midol  users  said  they  found  Midol  effective ! 
Midol  contains  no  opiates;  is  made  ex- 
pressly to  relieve  the  typical  functional  pain 
of  the  menstrual  period.  Unless  you  have 
some  organic  disorder  requiring  special 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  Midol  should 
help  you.  All  drugstores.  Large  size,  40^; 
small  size,  20j£.  Coupon  brings  trial  package. 


GENERAL  DRUG  COMPANY,  Dept.B-441, 
170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please   send   free,   in   plain   wrapper,    trial 
package  of  Midol. 


Name_ 
Street- 
City 


—      I 


SMART  GIRLS 

carry  the  improved 


You  can't  carry  a  new  pair  ofg: 
stockings  with  you.  But  it's li 
easy  to  carry  RUN-R-STOP| 
in  your  handbag.  Then,  when  j? 
a  run  starts,  touch  a  drop  off; 
this  colorless  liquid  to  it,  and  1 
your  worries  are  over.  It  comes  | 
in  colorful  purse  vanity  and  |; 
instantly,  permanently  stops  1 
runs  and  snags,  in  silk  and  ! 
Nylon  hose.  Easily  removed.  \ 
Ask  for  RUN-R-STOP  today.  \ 
Only  10c  at  dept.,  hosiery, 
shoe,and  10c  stores. 

RUN-R-ST 

MORRISTOWN 
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Don't  Let 


If  you  have  gray  hair,  just  wet  it  with 
Canute  Water.  A  few  applications  will  com- 
pletely re-color  it,  similar  to  its  former  natural 
shade  ...  in  one  day,  if  you  wish.  After  that, 
attention  only  once  a  month  will  keep  it 
young-looking,    always ! 

Your  hair  will  retain  its  naturally  soft  tex- 
ture and  lovely  new  color  even  after  shampoo- 
ing, salt-water  bathing,  perspiration,  curling  or 
waving.  It  remains  clean  and  natural  to  the 
touch  and  looks  natural  in  any  light. 

Easy  To  Use  —  Canute  Water  is  pure,  safe, 
colorless  and  crystal-clear  .  .  .  remarkably  easy 
to  use  at  home.    Experience  is  not  necessary. 

SAFE!  Canute  Water  has  a  remarkable  record 
of  25  years  without  injury  to  a  single  person. 
In  fact,  scientific  research  at  one  or  America's 

§reatest  Universities  proved  Canute  Water  to 
e  perfectly  harmless.  Skin  test  NOT  needed. 
Only  CANUTE  WATER  Can  Make  All  These  Claims 
Try  it  and  you  will  soon  understand  why 
leading  dealers  in  most  of  America's  largest 
Cities  sell  more  Canute  Water  than  all  other 
hair   coloring   preparations   combined. 

6  application  size $1.15  everywhere. 
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ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size8xlO  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired, 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 

return     of    original    photo     »   ,         tf  ^    _  A 
guaranteed.  <9  TOr  Spl.UV 

SEND  NOMONEYi-SSftS 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  —  or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  £>.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing' 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113  S.   Jefferson  St.       Dept.   1551-D,       CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


LOOK  AT  THIS  AMAZING 


IDBTCH^RING 


OFFER* 


YOUR  CHOICE  of  Jeweled  Elgin,  Waltham 
or  Illinois  wrist  watch.  New  styled  size  0 
case.  Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
Diamond  ring  when  ordered  and  paid  for 
on  our  purchase  privilege  plan.  Payments: 
$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  $3.50  anytime 
within  a  year  (total  only  $7.00).  Remember, 
the  cost  of  watch  is  included  in  price  of  the 
ring.  Extra  surprise  free  gift  enclosed  for 
promptness.  Send  NO  money  with  order. 
Just  rush  name,  address,  ring  siie.  It  comei 
by  return  mall  in  special  gift  box,  postpaid, 

A.  HAMILTON  JEWELERS 

Topeto,  Kansas  Depl.WG  Ml 


Earn  $25  a  week 

AS  A   TRAINED 

PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


L_ 


Practical  nursea  are  always  needed!  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing.  Easy-to-understand  lessonB, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  haa  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN  I 
Mrs.  B.  O-i  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  ease  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  81900  ! 
You,  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
EaBy  payments.  42nd  year.  Send  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO     SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  184,     100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pageH. 


Name_ 
City 


_Age_ 


No  Question  About  Love 

(Continued  -from  page  31) 

have  a  real  wedding  instead.  So  a 
wedding  it  was — a  very  simple  cere- 
mony, with  only  the  members  of  the 
two  families  present. 

And  the  rivalry  stopped.  Instead 
of  pitting  her  wits  against  Kip's,  Polly 
now  harnessed  them  for  his  benefit — 
as  she  has  done  ever  since. 

The  furnished  room  was  their 
home,  frequent  spaghetti  and  cheese 
— because  that's  a  nourishing  dish  and 
very  filling — was  on  their  menu,  and 
as  to  clothes:  "I  had  one  dress  and 
loved  it,"  Polly  says  now. 

Outwardly  it  was  all  a  lark,  a 
carefree,  Bohemian  adventure  that 
refused  to  admit  there  was  in  it  any- 
thing of  sacrifice  or  struggle.  But  be- 
neath the  bravado  were  two  youth- 
ful spirits,  determined  and  just  a  little 
frightened,  who  knew  very  well  that 
living  on  ten  dollars  a  week  was  no 
joke. 

Polly  knew  Kip  could  write.  It  was 
the  one  thing  he  loved  to  do,  and  he 
had  a  talent  that  she  determined 
grimly  must  not  be  stifled  by  mar- 
riage, financial  worries  or  anything 
else.  Quietly,  she  went  about  making 
things  as  easy  for  him  as  she  could. 
She  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  went 
job -hunting  on  her  own. 

Eventually  she  found  one.  It  was 
about  the  worst  kind  of  a  job  for  a 
bride  that  could  have  been  imagined: 
secretary  to  Ganna  Walska,  the  opera 
singer,  which  meant  that  Polly  would 
have  to  travel  a  great  deal  and  see 
very  little  of  her  new  husband. 

POLLY  didn't  let  even  herself  think 
that  accepting  the  job,  giving  up  her 
home  and  embarking  as  traveling 
companion  to  a  temperamental  prima 
donna,  was  a  sacrifice.  She  reflected 
that  they  needed  the  money  and  it 
would  give  Kip  a  chance  to  write. 

She  traveled  for  six  months.  The 
pay  was  good,  and  the  money  ex- 
tremely welcome.  But — much  more 
important  to  Polly — Kip  was  lonely 
and  wanted  her  back  home;  so  she 
quit  and  came  back  to  New  York. 

And  now  here  is  something  that 
proves  how  young  and  unworldly  they 
were  after  all.  In  spite  of  those  six 
months  of  loneliness,  in  spite  of  their 
comparative  poverty,  Kip  now  in- 
sisted that  Polly  must  have  her  trip 
to  Europe.  She  had  the  time,  he 
reasoned,  and  she'd  helped  earn  the 
money.  Besides,  he'd  had  his  trip  and 
it  wasn't  fair  for  her  not  to  catch  up. 
Polly   demurred,    but   not   too   much. 

It's  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  by  the  time  she  returned,  the 
Fadiman  treasury  badly  needed  re- 
plenishing. And  Polly  had  by  no 
means  forgotten  her  self-imposed  duty 
of  seeing  that  Kip  had  the  opportu- 
nity and  freedom  to  write.  This  time 
she  found  work  with  the  Anderson 
Art  Galleries  in  New  York,  where  she 
wrote  innumerable  pamphlets  and 
brochures  about  pictures.  There  she 
carried  on  happily  until  1932,  when 
Kip  was  earning  enough  money  to  let 
her  take  time  off  and  have  a  baby. 

Kip  had  amply  justified  Polly's 
faith  in  him.  He'd  advanced  from 
his  office-boy  job  in  a  publishing 
office  to  a  much  better  position  at  an- 
other publisher's,  where  he  subse- 
quently became  editor-in-chief. 

Polly  went  about  having  a  baby  in 
a  thorough,  business-like  way.  By 
the    time    young    Jonathan    Fadiman 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles 
of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


NEW! 


1941   MODEL! 
PocketRadio- 

MQ  Batteries 
Plug  in 
DURABLE  PLASTIC  CABINETS 
Dual  Bands-Magictenna-Microdial 
Fits  your  pockets  or  puree — Wt. 
6  ozs.  Small  aa  cigarette  package. 
PATENTED  POWER  RECTI- 
FIER. Hi-ratio  eaay  tuning 
"MICRODIAL".  M.  L.  OF 
ILL.  SAYS:  "MIDGET  RADIO 
WORKS  FINE!",  ONE  YEAR 
SERVICE  GUARANTEE!  Sent 
complete  ready  to  liBten  with  instructions  and  tiny  phone  for  use  in 
homes,  offices,  hotels,  in  bed,  etc.  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE— NO 
ELECTRICITY  NEEDED1  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman  only 
$2.99  plus  postage  charges  on  arrival  or  send  $2.99  (Check,  M.  O.. 
Cash)  and  yours  will  be  sent  poetpaid.  A  MOST  UNUSUAL  VALUE! 
FREE!  •■MAGICTENNa',-EXIIVIINATES  OUTSIDE  WIRES! 
ORDER  NOW!   MIDGET  RADIO  CO.,  Dept.  L4,  Kearney,  Nebr. 


GIVEN 


NOTHING  TO  BUY!       —       GIRLS!     LADIES! 

Send  name  and  address.  Lovely  Little  Watch  or  Cash  Com- 
mission. Send  no  money.  EITHER  Watch,  Cash  or  other 
valuable  premiums  GIVEN.  Simply  Give  Away  Free 
Big  Colored  Pictures  with  our  well  known  White  CLOV- 
ERINE  Brand  SALVE  used  tor  chaps,  mild  burns,  cuts. 
Salve  easily  sold  to  friends  at  25c  a  box  (with  favorite 
picture  FREE)  and  remitting  per  catalog.  Act  Now! 
Nothing  to  buy.  46th  year.  Write  today  for  order  of 
Salve  and  Pictures  sent  postage  paid. 
WILSON   CHEM.  CO.,    Inc.,   Dept.  65-19-G,  Tyrone,   Pa. 
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SAVE 
UP  TO  $800 

You,  too,  can  build  your- 
self a  fine  home.  It  will 
be   shipped   complete 

from  our  nearest  mill,  including  all  lumber  Readi-Cut, 
siding,  windows,  doors,  interior  woodwork,  flooring, 
roofing,  hardware,  nails,  paints,  varnish.  All  exposed 
lumber  knotless.  Send  For  Big  New  Catalog  of  Homes! 
Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Method  saves  18%  lumber  waste  —  up  to 
30%  labor  cost.  See  85  new  modern  home  designs,  many  In 
full  color,  4  to  10  rooms  at  erected  costs  from  $1200  to $8000.  Send 
IOC-  postage  for  new  catalog  No.  866.  Write  nearest  mill  today. 

THE  ALADDIN  CO.,  portlan6,ore.;'toronto'.ont ' 


^PSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 


TEST 


(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

D€RmOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  Pso- 
riasis and  Dermoil  with 
amazing  true  photo- 
graphic proof  of  re- 
sults  also    FREE. 


SEND    FOR 

\CENEROUS 
Atrial  size 

FREE  L 


Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
no  n-  staining  Dermoil. 
Thousands  do  for  scaly 
spots  on  body  or  scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering',  report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 
red  patches  gradually  disappeared 
and  ihey  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a 
clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is 
backed  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  In 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test'r  your- 
self. Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly. 
Results  may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
and  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES.  Box 
547,     Northwestern     Station,     Dept.     1804,     Detroit,     Mich. 
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RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


arrived  she'd  read  enough  books  on 
child  rearing  to  be  an  authority  on 
the  subject. 

The  years  of  hardship  and  struggle 
are  now  happily  over,  but  the  Fadi- 
mans  maintain  a  simple  kind  of  life. 
They've  just  moved  to  a  new  apart- 
ment at  74th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
which  is  a  masterpiece  of  comfort  and 
beauty — but  not  of  extravagance. 

Polly,  with  the  help  of  her  house- 
keeper, runs  the  home.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent cook  and  frequently  takes 
charge  of  the  kitchen  to  prepare  Kip's 
favorite  dish,  chicken.  He  is  easy  to 
cook  for,  and  balks  at  only  one  thing 
— spaghetti. 

Polly  is  very  blonde,  very  beauti- 
ful, and  completely  without  vanity. 
A  friend  once  asked  her  where  she 
bought  her  clothes.  She  laughed. 
"Look  in  my  closet.  You'll  find  two 
dresses  there,  but  darned  if  I  know 
where  I  bought  them." 

A  typical  Fadiman  day  starts  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Break- 
fast together  is  a  ritual  when  Kip  is 
in  town.  Then  he  goes  to  the  office, 
and  after  Polly  has  gone  over  the 
household  schedule  with  her  house- 
keeper and  seen  little  Jonathan  off  to 
Lincoln  School,  she  devotes  the  bal- 
ance of  the  working  day  to  the  Child's 
Study  Association.  This  is  an  experi- 
mental school  which  is  her  chief  in- 
terest outside  her  home.  The  associa- 
tion publishes  a  newspaper  which  she 
edits,  donating  her  salary  to  charity. 

DOLLY  and  Kip  still  like  to  argue. 
'  Talk  is  their  greatest  diversion  and 
they  can  entertain  themselves  for 
hours  discussing  any  subject  of  cur- 
rent interest.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
there  are  guests  for  dinner. 

Among  the  Fadimans'  good  friends 
are  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
Clifton  has  been  master-of-cere- 
monies  at  many  of  the  dinners  at 
which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  been  guest 
speaker.  Mutual  respect  and  admira- 
tion between  the  First  Lady  and 
affable,  charming  young  Mr.  Fadiman 
resulted  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  fre- 
quently invited  Polly  and  Clifton  to 
her  home  in  New  York. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  Fadimans  pur- 
chased a  little  country  home  in  West- 
port,  Connecticut. 

Here  they  entertain  Kip's  two 
brothers,  Eddie  and  Bill,  and  their 
families.  The  brothers  and  sisters- 
in-law  are  all  close,  intimate  friends. 
No  social  or  business  deal  is  planned 
unless  all  three  families  are  in  on  it. 

At  Westport  too  they  entertain 
Polly's  mother  and  father,  who  is  a 
practicing  dentist;  her  sister,  who  is 
married  to  a  physician,  and  her  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  is  a  teacher 
at  New  York  University. 

Kip's  mother  pays  tribute  to 
her  daughter-in-law  with  simple, 
straightforward  sincerity:  "She  not 
only  has  brains  and  beauty,  but  also 
poise,  tact  and  understanding.  There 
was  no  indication  when  Clifton  mar- 
ried her  that  he  would  mingle  with 
the  type  of  people  who  have  since 
crossed  his  path,  but  Polly  has  taken 
it  all  in  her  stride.  She  is  a  fine  wife, 
a  good  mother,  and  a  dearly  loved 
daughter-in-law." 

And  if  the  Clifton  Fadimans  them- 
selves were  questioned,  they'd  prob- 
ably pretend  that  their  affection  today 
is  as  casual  as  it  was  in  that  long- 
ago  time  when  two  high-school  kids 
found  fun  in  outwitting  and  com- 
peting with  each  other.  Don't  be 
fooled.    It  isn't. 
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DON'T  COVER 


COMPLEXION 


LET  THE  FAMOUS  MEDICATED  CREAM 

THAT'S  AIDED  THOUSANDS  HELP  CLEAR 

UP  YOUR  COMPLEXION 

•  Don't  let  a  Poor  Complexion  cheat  you  of  a  lot 
of  life's  fun!... Don't  cover  up  a  skin  that's  rough- 
looking  or  marred  by  externally  caused  blem- 
ishes !  You  may  be  making  those  very  flaws  worse! 
LetMedicatedNoxzema  Skin  Creamhelp  restore 
your  normal  skin  beauty.  It's  the  cream  so  many 
nurses  rely  on  for  natural  complexion  loveliness. 
How  if  works . . .  Noxzema  helps  reduce  enlarged 
pore  openings  with  its  mildly  astringent  action... 
softens  rough  skin. ..soothes  irritated  skin. ..helps 
promote  quicker  healing  of 
externally  caused  blemishes. 
Apply  Noxzema  as  a  Night 
Cream  —  it's  greaseless!  Use  it 
as  a  protective  Powder  Base. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

See  if  Noxzema  can't  help  you  as 
it  has  so  many  thousands.  For  a 
limited  time  you  can  geta  generous 
256  trial  jar  for  only  19£  at  any 
drug  or  department  store.  Get  your 
jar  today! 


Send  Your  Boy  to  Bernarr  Macfadden's  Man-Building 
School  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  #  Accepted  by  all  educa- 
tional institutions  as  a  high-class  preparatory  school  and 
junior  college.  #  Ages  accepted  from  nine  years.  #  Pre- 
pare your  boy  for  the  battle  of  professional  or  business 
life  by  making  him  a  square-shouldered,  double-fisted 
fighting  man.  +  Write  for  information  to  Castle  Heights 
Military   Academy,    Lebanon,    Tenn. 


i^NYLON 


WITH  FAMOUS  LONG-WEARING 
SNAG-PROTECTED  SILK  HOSE 

Thrilling  news!  Earn  op  to  $22  in  a  week!   Amazing  new 
patented  process  makes  women's  Snagr-Protected  Chiffon- 
Hosiery  resist  snags  and  runs,  wear  twice  as  long,  and 
cut  silk  hosiery  bills  in  half.  Also  sell  sensational  NEW 
NYLON  HOSIERY.  Write  fully  for  actual  silk  stock- 
ing and  sample  nylon  fabric— sent  FREE ! 

AMERICAN  SILK  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Dept.  X-18  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


A  Sensible  Treatment 
FOR  CORNS 

—for  sensible  people 


WHY  SUFFER  from  corns?  Here's  a  sensible 
treatment  that  helps  relieve  pain  quickly 
— removes  corns  effectively.  For  Blue-Jay  Corn 
Plasters  do  two  important  things.  First,  felt  pad 
helps  relieve  pain  by  lifting  off  pressure.  Then 
medication  gently  loosens  corn  so  that  in  a  few 
days  it  may  be  removed — including  the  "core!" 
(Stubborn  cases  may  require  more  than  one 
application.) 

Blue- Jay  costs  very  little — only  a  few  cents  to 
treat   each   corn — at  all  leading   drug   counters. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


i  Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 

,  leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.    C.     VISCOSE     COMPANY 
140  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Before  and  After. 

Read  this  new  bock  about 
Facial  Reconstruction. Tells 
how  easy  it  is  for  noses  to 
be  reshaped -protruding 
ears,  thick  lips,  wrinkles 
and  pouches  corrected. 
Plastic  Science  explained. 
Elaborate  illustrations. 
Only  2  5c  —  mail  coin 


160  Pages. 


or  stamp  to- 


Glennville  Publishers.  313  Madison  Ave.,  (Dept. AG)  N  Y.  C 
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YOUR  CHOICE  — UNDERWOODS! 
ROYALS!  REMINGTON!  L.  C.  SMITHS! 

WOODSTOCKS!  As  low  as  1  3  mf  grs.  orig.  ^^^W^  OA 
price.  Typewriters  that  cost  up  foSIIO.OO— as  ^*^  /hw\ 
low  as  $29.90.  Genuine,  standard,  full  sized  •£at~  I 
rebuilt  office  models— up-to-date  improve-  ,«A  I 
ments — standard  keyboard,  back  spacer,  ribbon  reverse, 
color  riuoon,  etc.  Never  before  such  rockbottom  prices! 
FULLY  GUARANTEED!  Backed  by  30  years  of  fair  dealing. 
Ten  day  trial.  Easiest  terms  in  history — as  lowas  60ca  week. 
FREE  big  price  slashing  catalog  shows  all  makes  in  colors,  details  on 
10  dav  trial  and  easiest  terms.  FREE  Van  Zandt  Touch  Typing  course  with 
your  typewriter.  See  catalog  before  you  buy.  Mai  I  coupon  now 
while    stock    is    complete. 

fTN 71  rnati  onal"  ty  pewrT  ter*exchan  ge  "~ 

1231  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.   (Dept.  403)  •> 
Send  Free  Catalog  in  colors  showing  late  model  standard  Typewriters. 
■  at  tremendous  savings  with  no  money  down  and  10  days'  trial. 


Name Address . 


I  Town State ■  ■ .  i 
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NOW  WE  BOTH  HAVE 

LOVELY  BLONDE 
HAIR! 


New  Shampoo 
Method — Specially 
Made  for  Blondes — Washes  Hair 
Shades  Lighter — Safely! 

Mothers  and  daughters  stay  young  together  when  sunny, 
golden  curls  and  smart,  blonde  coiffure  are  both  glowingly 
lovely.  Because  of  its  delicate  texture,  particular  care  is 
needed  to  keep  blonde  hair  from  fading,  darkening,  losing 
attractiveness.  That's  why  smart  blondes  throughout  tiie 
country  use  BLONDEX,  the  shampoo  made  specially  for 
them.  It  removes  dull,  dingy  film  and  brings  out  every 
glorious  highlight.  Costs  but  a  few  pennies  to  use  and  is 
absolutely  safe.  Nothing  finer  for  children's  hair.  Get 
BLONDEX  at  drug,   department  or  10c  stores. 


m  m  frei 

W  m  new 
IF  m  struc 
U    F  &  r 


EEZJ 


A  r  LOWEST 

ttt  Rate  Ptices: 


BUY    NOW!     PRICES    NEVER    LOWER! 

FREE  Sample  card— over  1000  Colors  including  I 
new  Style  Flash—over  150  latest  models.  FREE  in-  I 
struction.  Gift  offer.  (Est.  22  years.)  Write  today.  I 
F  &  K  YARN  CO..  85  Essex  St..   Dept.  A-4,  New  York,   N.  Y.  | 


rNew 


SUBTLE,  alluring,  enticing.  Sells  regu- 
larly for  $12.00  an  ounce.  Made  from 
the  essence  of  flowers.  Exquisite! 
A  single  drop  lasts  a  week!  It  is: — 

"Temptation" 

To  pay  for  postage  and  handling,  enclose 
only  10c  silver  or  12c  stamps.     (Est.  1872) 

Free  Trial  Bottle 

Paul  Rieger,    278  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco— 


PIMPLES 

EXTERNALLY 

CAUSED 

Soothed  and  helped 
with  widely  used, 
efficient  RESINOL 


The  active  medication  relieves  itchy  soreness, 
allays  irritation,  and  thus  aids  healing.  Use 
Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap  to  help  your  skin. 
For  free  sample  of  each,  write  Resinol  MG-1 ,  Balto.,  Md. 


OINTMENT 

andSOAP 


BSEE3 


Wrap  cotton  around 
the  end  of  an  or- 
angewood    stick. 
Saturate  with  Trim- 
al  and  apply  it  to 
cuticle.    Watch  dead 
cuticle  soften.  Wipe  it 
away  with  a  towel.  You 
will  be  amazed  with  the 
results.  On  sale  at  drug,  de- 
partment  and    10-cent   stores. 


RIMAL 


w  tmtit  1o  ktl&U/? 


■  Beatrice  Kay's  the  sob- 
singing  soubrette  in  CBS's 
bright  Gay  Nineties  Revue. 


SHE'S  the  gal  with  the  hemi-demi- 
semi  quaver  in  her  voice  and 
she's  no  small  part  of  the  hilari- 
ous goings  on  Monday  nights  at  8:30 
when  the  Gay  Nineties  Revue  broad- 
casts over  CBS. 

Her  name  is  Beatrice  Kay  and  she 
puts  over  those  sob  songs  of  the 
Mauve  Decade  with  such  perfection 
that  it  brings  out  roars  of  laughter  in 
present-day  audiences. 

To  listen  to  her,  you  would  take  it 
for  granted  that  here  is  a  singer  who 
actually  performed  in  the  1890's,  so 
realistic  is  her  blues  style,  but  Bea- 
trice is  still  a  young  woman. 

Born  in  New  York  of  artistic  and 
music-loving  parents,  she  started  her 
theatrical  career  at  the  age  of  six, 
appearing  in  Col.  McCauley's  famous 
stock  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy."  For  this  she  re- 
ceived $35  a  week. 

Beatrice's  more  formal  education 
came  in  grade  schools  in  New  York 
and  Louisville,  the  Professional  Chil- 
dren's School  and  Mount  Kisco  Prep. 
Some  of  her  schoolmates  were  Gene 
Raymond,  Helen  Chandler,  Ruby 
Keeler  and  Milton  Berle. 

She  studied  dancing  but  never  took 
a  singing  lesson.  She  says  she's 
neither  a  soprano  nor  a  contralto. 
"It's  just  a  raspy  voice,"  she  insists, 
good-naturedly.  "I  once  tried  to  sing 
for  several  weeks  while  bothered  by 
a  sore  throat.  The  result  was  a  rasp. 
I  continued  to  sing  and  discovered 
my  new  voice  was  more  popular  than 
the  old." 

In  the  Gay  Nineties  Revue,  when 
Beatrice  sings  those  numbers  which 
were  popular  before  she  was  born, 
she  first  studies  all  she  can  to  learn 
the  background  of  the  song  and  the 
personality  of  the  songstress  who 
made  it  famous. 

A  vivacious  and  intensely-studious 
young  miss,  Beatrice  Kay  spends  her 
more  private  moments  composing 
music,  dabbling  with  paints  and 
building  furniture.  She's  even  had  a 
I  few  stories,  sketches  and  newspaper 
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articles  published. 

And  now  for  intimate  details:  She's 
5  feet  1  inch  tall,  weighs  108  pounds, 
has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  an- 
swers to  the  nickname  of  "Honey." 

If  she  could  arrange  it,  Beatrice 
would  live  in  the  country,  prefer- 
ably at  her  grandmother's  home  in 
Delaware,  N.  J.  Just  an  old-fashioned 
girl,  after  all. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Stiles  Hickock,  Woodbury, 
Conn:  Luise  Barclay  plays  the  part 
of  Connie  Tremayne  in  Arnold 
Grimm's  daughter.  Stanley  West- 
iand  is  played  by  Bret  Morrison. 
Betty  Lou  Gerson  takes  the  role  of 
Mary  Marlin. 

Jean  C.  Hine,  Haines  City,  Florida: 
The  casts  you  asked  about  are  as 
follows: 

Those  We  Love 

Kathy  Marshall  played  by  Nan  Grey 

Kit  Marshall Richard  Cromwell 

Dr.  Leslie  Foster Donald  Woods 

Elaine    Dascom Helen    Wood 

John  Marshall Oscar  O'Shea 

Aunt   Emily Alma   Kruger 

Martha,  the  maid Virginia  Sale 

Hilltop   House 

Bess  Johnson Bess  Johnson 

Jean  Adair Janice  Gilbert 

Jerry  Adair Jimmy  Donnelly 

Steve  Cortland Joseph  Curtin 

John   Barry David  Gothard 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

George  Santos,  396  Main  Street, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  organized  a 
Vaughn  Monroe  Fan  Club  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  Vaughn  Monroe 
fans. 

A  fan  club  for  Jimmy  Valentine, 
vocalist  with  Will  Bradley's  orches- 
tra, is  being  started.  All  those  inter- 
ested are  asked  to  write  to  Betty 
Kearns,  President,  1658  Wallace 
Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR 


GIVE  YOUR  LAZY 

LIVER  THIS 
GENTLE  "NUDGE" 

Follow  Noted  Ohio  Doctor's  Advice 
To  Feel  "Tip-Top"  In  Morning! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow  freely  every  day  into 
your  intestines — constipation  with  its  head- 
aches and  that  "half-alive"  feeling  often  result. 
So  step  up  that  liver  bile  and  see  how  much 
better  you  should  feel!  Just  try  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  Tablets  used  so  successfully  for  years  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients  with  con- 
stipation and  sluggish  liver  bile. 

Olive  Tablets  being  -purely  vegetable,  are  won- 
derful! They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods  but  also  help  elimina- 
tion. Get  a  box  TODAY.  150,  300  and  600. 


QmnSeli 


CAMEO  STYLE 

0B    PHOTO  RINGS 


IT  IS  NEW!    IT  IS  DIFFERENT! 


iCanadu 
ana  Send 
Money  Orders) 


( Waterproof) 


New  sensational  low 
price.  Looks  like  a 
$10.00  white  gold  ring. 
A  treasured  keepsake! 
Send  any  photo  and 
ring  size.  (Photos 
returned.)  Pay  post- 
man plus  a  few  cents 
postage.  If  you  send 
cash,  we  pay  postage. 


NOW 

98c 

(Handpainted 
25o  extra) 


PHOTO  MOVETTE  RING  CO..  Dpi.  0-7,5  19  Main  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Relieve 

Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


Rheumatism 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  _  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia,  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  fine  formula,  used  by  thousands. 
No  opiates.  Does  the  work  quickly  —  must  relieve 
cruel  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  a  few  minutes  or 
your  money  back.  Don't  suffer.  Ask  your  druggist 
today  for  trustworthy  NURITO  on  this  guarantee. 

AlXiRUSE  AN*  II KS  IT! 
Ruddy  cheeks  .  .  .   sparkling  eyes  .   .  . 
muscles  hard  and  firm  ...  a  new  zest 
f^S.  for  life  .  .  .  all  yours  if  you  follow  the 

jjt,'0  simple,  easy  instructions  of  Bernarr 
T\  Macfadden    in    his    new    book   Exercise 

L  ft  and  Like  It.  It  makes  exercising  a  game 

with  a  prize  no  money  can  buy — 
dynamic  health.  Order  your  copy  to- 
day. At  your  booksellers  or  direct 
from   the  publishers.    $1   postpaid. 

MACFADDEN    BOOK    CO.,    INC. 

205  East  42nd  St.      Dept.  RM-4      New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  KIND  OF  MAN'S  SHOE 
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The  new  sensation  In  men's 
shoes  —  The    Chippewa 
Clipper.  It  zips  on  and  off 
in  a  "jiffy".  Right  now  is 
the  right  time  to  get  into  a  dig- 
nified and  highly  profitable  shoe 
business  ol  your  own  with  this 
fast  seller,   and  a  complete 
line  of  almost  250  stylesof 
dress,  work  and  sports  shoes. 
Prices aslowasSl. 98  a  pair. 
Free  10-second  demonstra- 
tor sells  super-comfort  air- 
cushion  shoes  like  magic. 

Be  the  MASON  Factory  Shoe  Man  in  your  locality. 
Manufacturer  established  38  years  will  send  complete  line 
on  request  including  factory-fitting  shoe  service  training. 
No  experience  needed.  Write  for  big  FREE  sales  kit. 
Mason  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Opt.  M-14.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

GIRLS!! 

13  -  25  YRS.  OLD 

Who  Suffer  Pain,  Weak  Nervous  Spells 
from  Functional  Monthly  Disturb- 
ances. READ  THIS ! 

If  you're  approaching  womanhood  or  In 
your  early  20's  and  are  troubled  by  rest- 
less, cranky,  nervous  spells,  by  cramps, 
headaches,  backache — due  to  this  cause 
— take  Lydla  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable 
Compound — famous  for  over  60  years. 

Pinkham's  Compound  Is  one  of  the 
MOST  EFFECTIVE  women's  medicines 
made  to  relieve  distress  of  weak,  nervous 
spells  due  to  functional  periodic  com- 
plaints. Beneficial  for  older  women,  too, 
to  help  build  up  resistance  against  dis- 
tress of  "difficult  days."  WORTH  TRYING ! 


APRIL,  1941 


It's  Easy  Living 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

them,  as  if  it  were  all  right  to  toss 
your  hat  on  a  chair,  take  off  your 
coat,  and  go  see  what  you  can  find  in 
the  ice  box.  That's  just  what  they 
expect  their  friends  to  do. 

The  Aces,  who  live  easily,  have 
lived  and  broadcast  in  New  York  for 
seven  years.  The  Ritz  Towers  has 
been  their  home  for  the  past  three 
years.  They  have  a  four-room  suite, 
which  is  as  luxurious  as  a  Hollywood 
set  designer's  dream.  The  living  room 
is  large  and  spacious,  very  modern, 
with  soft  lounges,  comfortable,  sym- 
metrical chairs  and  numerous  mirrors. 
There  are  twin  beds  in  the  light,  sun- 
filled  bedroom.  Against  the  wall  is  a 
large  dressing  table  for  Jane.  In  one 
corner  is  an  exercising  bicycle. 

Goodman's  study  —  actually  his 
workshop — is  equipped  with  a  chester- 
field lounge,  where  he  lies  to  ponder 
on  scripts.  There's  a  tremendous  desk, 
cluttered  with  objects,  from  candy  to 
old  Christmas  cards.  There  are  two 
telephones,  black  and  white  twins  and 
a  picture  of  Jane. 

The  view  from  every  window  in  the 
penthouse  is  breathtaking.  On  one  side 
you  can  see  all  of  Central  Park, 
stretched  out  green  and  seemingly 
never  ending.  From  the  living  room 
and  the  terrace  you  can  see  Radio 
City,  Times  Square,  the  Hudson  River 
and  even  the  shores  of  New  Jersey. 

GOODMAN  and  Jane  Ace  both  came 
to  the  big  city  by  way  of  Kansas 
City.  They  went  to  school  together. 
Goodman  began  proposing  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  At  sixteen,  Jane  slapped  his 
face  because  he  tried  to  kiss  her.  A 
few  years  later  she  married  him. 

Goodman  had  a  job  as  a  reporter 
on  a  Kansas  City  paper.  At  the  time 
Jane  accepted  him,  he  was  doing  a 
Hollywood  chatter  column  on  station 
KMBC.  One  day,  while  Jane  was 
watching  him  from  outside  the  studio, 
he  sent  out  a  note  telling  her  to  come 
in  because  he  was  out  of  chit   chat. 

Jane  went  into  the  studio,  began 
chattering  aimlessly  and  that's  how 
the  Easy  Aces  program  got  started. 
A  sponsor  hired  them.  Then  fired 
them  because  the  Aces,  now  a  union — 
being  married — wanted  $50  a  week 
instead  of  $30.  Fan  letters  forced  the 
sponsor  to  rehire  them,  but  he 
couldn't  keep  them  long  because  big- 
ger sponsors  were  bidding  for  them. 

The  Aces  idea  of  a  good  time  is  the 
movies,  an  occasional  prize  fight,  or  a 
good   play. 

They  don't  go  to  night  clubs,  because 
they  have  a  night  club  of  their  own. 
Friends  call  it  the  "Club  Ace."  The 
"Club  Ace"  is  a  bi-weekly  gathering 
of  friends  in  the  Aces'  apartment. 

An  evening  at  the  Aces'  consists  of 
doing  nothing — with  gusto.  People 
in  show  business,  everyone,  broke  and 
rich,  come  up  and  just  sit  around  and 
talk.  Of  late,  there  have  been  hectic 
political  discussions.  When  customers 
of  the  "Club  Ace"  get  hungry,  Good- 
man sends  down  to  the  delicatessen 
for     chicken     legs     and     sandwiches. 

Jane  and  Goodman  Ace  aren't  really 
host  and  hostess  at  the  "Club  Ace," 
they're  just  part  of  the  gathering. 
Sometimes  they  leave  a  discussion, 
go  to  the  movies,  come  back  and  take 
up  where  they  left  off.  Everything 
is  easy,  informal,  democratic — which 
is  a  pretty  good  description  of  Jane 
and  Goodman  Ace. 


PAZO    RELIEVES    THE 
TORTURE  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 


I'M  SO  THANKFUL,  PAZ0 
BROUGHT  RELIEF  FROM  PAIN 
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For  relief  from  the  torture  of  simple  Piles,  PAZO  ointmenc 
has  been  famous  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Here's  why: 
First,  PAZO  soothes  inflamed  areas  —  relieves  pain  and  itch- 
ing. Second,  PAZO  lubricates  hardened,  dried  parts  —  helps 
prevent  cracking  and  soreness.  Third,  PAZO  tends  to  reduce 
swelling  and  check  bleeding.  Fourth,  it's  easy  to  use.  PAZO's 
perforated  Pile  Pipe  makes  application  simple,  thorough.  Your 
doctor  can  tell  you  about  PAZO  ointment.  Get  PAZO  ointment 
from  your  druggist  today. 


Grove  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  200-MWG-l, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Gentlemen:   I  want  PAZO,  FREE!   (Mailed  in  a  plain  wrapper) 


rnrr  Offer  Limited. 
rntt  MAIL  TODAY! 

(Good  only  in  U.  S.  A.) 


Name 


Address  — 
City 


State — 
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Men  and  women  make  big  money.     Sell  this 
bargain   hose.     Guaranteed   against   holes,  ^C™ 
snags,    runs,    up   to   9   months,    depend-  j^^lr  SENDl 
ing  on    quantity.    Cars   furnished    pro-  ^§£91     urKFl 
ducers.     Write.     WILKNIT    HOSIERY  ^iMP     * Wrf  r" 
CO.,     Midway     8-B4,     Greenfield,     O.  ^■^-*r         tlit  1 


V  HAIR 
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•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quick- 
ly and  easily  tint  telltale  streaks 
of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde 
to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  It — 
or  your  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thousands  of 
women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed  harmless. 
No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vege- 
table. Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  application  im- 
parts desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray  appears. 
Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  60c  at 
drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Re- 
tain your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 


Use  Poslam,  as  thousands  do,  it's  a  concentrated 
ointment  that  starts  to  work  right  away,  no  long 
waiting  for  results.  Apply  Poslam  Ointment  to- 
night— wash  face  with  pure  Poslam  Soap — the 
price  is  small — the  relief  great!  All  druggists. 
FREE "  Generous  sample — write  name  and 
address  on  penny  post  card  to: 
Poslam,  Dept. W-4,  254  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


POSLAM 


SOAP  & 
OINTMENT 
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THE  PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR  EXPERT  JURY  NAMES  ITSHU.ECT 

In  a  community  noted  for  its  beautiful  girls,  rnecca  ol  cw  finess  and 

WgB. 

physical  perfection  for  all  the  world,  what  glamorous  charmer  nas  rh#J||    lpure  °f  IP?  ' 
The  selection  requires  courage  as  well  as  careful  study.  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  has 


^m  -■ 
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the  courage  and  its  jury  of  experts  —  a  cover  artist,  a  fashion  expert,  a  famous  doctor  and 

a  noted  showman-is  qualified  beyond 

question. 

The  result  of  their  survejfis  announce  •. 
—  and  illustrated —  in  the  new  April  issue, 
now  on  sale.  In  it  you  wilt  find  not  otny  the 
first  selection  but  nine  runners-up  as  well  — 
the  ten  best  figures  in  Hollywood,  beauty 
capital  of  the  world.  Is  your  favorite  actress 
among  them?  Get  your  copy  of  Photoplay - 
Movie  Mirror  at  the  nearest  newsstand  — 
now '—and  see  for  yourself  I 
(Photoplay -Movie '■•Mirmyr  recognizes  this 
figure  as  Hollywood V mo  si  perfect.  Do  you?) 


issue 
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1°  T*lk~.Man  p1' *doinS "-Let  The  J ^  acco  Koad 
,nteresting  -T  th,s  month  ^  Bf  r  Mathews- 
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RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 
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YOU  HAVE  THE  LOVELIEST  EYES  ! 


"Why  let  other 
girls  get  all  the 
thrilling  compli- 
ments," said  a 
smart  young  wo- 
man we  know. 
"I've  proved  for 
myself  that  Maybelline  does  make  a 
difference.  Now,  men  often  say  nice 
things  about  my  eyes". 

Maybelline  Eye  Make-up  is  truly 
glorifying,  because  it's  natural-looking. 
Your  lashes  are  perfectly  lovely  with 
Maybelline  Mascara,  created  for  real- 
istic effect — never  stiff  or  gummy. 
You  know,  Nature  fades  out  all  eye- 
lashes at  the  ends.  Darkened  to  the 
very  tips,  they  appear  much  longer 
and  more  luxuriant!  Then  see  how 
expressive  your  brows  are,  when 
clearly  defined  and  tapered  gracefully 
with  the  Maybelline  smooth-marking 
Eyebrow  Pencil.  And  there's  a  soft 
sheen  for  eyelids... 
j  a  flattering  back- 
ground for  eyes, 
in  a  touch  of  subtle 
Eye  Shadow.  Make 
your  eyes  irresist- 
ibly enchanting — 
today — with  genu- 
ine Maybelline 
Eye  Beauty  Aids. 
Handy  purse  sizes 
at  all  10c  counters. 


LLING 


BEAUTY        AIDS 
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"Luckies  pay  higher  prices  to  get  the 
lighter  leaf!"  says  Fred  Evans,  inde- 
pendent tobacco  buyer  of  Danville,  Va. 

''"pO  folks  who  watch  the  auctions,  it's  plain  as  day 
X  that  Luckies  go  after  the  lighter,  milder  leaf— 
and  pay  higher  prices  to  get  it.  That's  why  most  auc- 
tioneers, buyers  and  warehousemen  prefer  Luckies. 
I've  smoked  Luckies  myself  for  14  years!" 

In  buying  tobacco,  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  And 
independent  tobacco  experts  tell  you  that  Luckies 
pay  higher  prices  to  get  the  finer,  the  lighter,  the 
naturally  milder  leaf.  So  smoke  the  smoke  tobacco 
experts  smoke.  Next  time,  ask  for  Lucky  Strike. 


□  Tobacco  Company 
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With  men  who  know  tobacco  best-  it's  LUCKIES  2  to  I 
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l-CRET  ROMANCE -The  Radio  Star  in  ALICE  FAYE'S  Life 


LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  F^a,g,s 


Ike  smoke  ol  Olower-iji 
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Le  smoke  ol  Olower-JJurning  Camels  gives  you 

EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR 


am 


LESS 
NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  four  other 
largest-selling  cigarettes  tested  — less 
than  any  of  them  — according  to  in- 
dependent scientific  tests  of  the 
smoke  itself. 


THE  SMOKE'S  THE  THING! 

A  LL  that  you  get  from  a  cigarette  — you 
./jLget  in  the  smoke  itself.  And  here's 
what  you  get  when  you  smoke  slower-burn- 
ing Camels.  More  mildness  where  you 
want  mildness. ..in  the  smoke.  More  flavor 
where  you  want  flavor  . .  .in  the  smoke. 
More  coolness,  too! 

In  the  same  slow  smoke  of  a  Camel  cig- 
arette, you  get  less  nicotine.  Yes,  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  four 
other  largest-selling  brands  tested... less 
nicotine  than  from  any  of  them. 

Dealers  feature  Camels  by  the  carton. 
For  convenience  — for  economy  — get  your 
Camels  by  the  carton. 


BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the 
average  of  the  4  other 
largest-selling  brands 
tested  . . .  slower  than 
any  of  them  . . .  Camels 
also  give  you  a  smoking 
plus  equal,  on  the  aver- 
age, to 
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EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


K.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

'Camels  taste  like  the  cigarette  they  are  ...  a  finer 
cigarette  of  real  mildness,  wonderful  flavor!" 

MRS.  EDWARD  M.  McILVAIN,  Jr.,  of  New  York 


•  A  lover  of  home  life,  Mrs.  Mcllvain 
enjoys  running  a  household. ..enter- 
taining small  groups  of  friends. 
Deeply  interested  in  decoration,  she 
prefers  antiques  and  period  pieces 
. .  .  was  photographed  against  the 
background  of  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury lacquer  screen.  As  a  hobby, 
Mrs.    Mcllvain    collects    miniature 


furniture  and  silver.  She  also  likes 
candid  photography. . . movies . . .con- 
certs . .  .  Camels.  "Smoking  Camels 
is  one  of  my  chief  every-day  plea- 
sures," says  Mrs.  Mcllvain.  "Camels 
are  mild  as  can  be. ..and  taste  simply 
grand.  Yes,  the  fact  that  there's  less 
nicotine  in  the  smoke  of  Camels 
means  a  lot  to  me!" 
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Even  if  you  were  born  Plain  Jane .  . . 

TAKE  HOPE...  If  your  Smile  is  Lovely^ 
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"A  LOVELY  SMILE  IS  YOUR  MOST 
IMPORTANT  BEAUTY  ASSET!" 

say  well-known  beauty  editors  of 
23  out  of  24  leading  magazines 

In  a  recent  poll  made  among  the  beauty 
editors  of  24  leading  magazines  all  but  one 
of  these  beauty  experts  agreed  that  a  lovely 
smile  is  a  woman's  most  precious  asset. They 
went  on  to  say  that  "Even  a  plain  girl  has 
charm  and  personality  if  she  keeps  her 
smile    bright,    attractive    and    sparkling." 

MAY,   1941 


Make  your  smile  your  beauty 

talisman.  Help  keep  it  sparkling 

with  Ipana  and  Massage. 

TAKE  HOPE— plain  girl!  Look  in  your 
mirror— and  smile!  There's  your 
chance  for  beauty.  For  if  you  keep  your 
teeth  sparkling,  gums  firmer,  you,  too, 
have  a  loveliness  to  turn  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  truly,  how  is  your  smile?  Bright 
and  radiant— or  dull,  dingy?  Help  make 
your  smile  sparkle,  make  it  the  real,  at- 
tractive YOU.  Start  today  with  Ipana  and 
massage.  Remember,  a  sparkling  smile 
depends  largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums. 

If  you  ever  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth 
brush— see  yottr  dentist  right  away.  He 


may  say  your  gums  only  need  more  work 
—natural  exercise  denied  them  by  to- 
day's soft  foods.  And,  like  thousands  of 
dentists,  he  may  suggest  "the  extra  stim- 
ulation of  Ipana  and  massage." 

Try  Ipana  and  Massage 

For  Ipana  not  only  cleans  teeth  thor- 
oughly but,  with  massage,  is  specially 
designed  to  aid  the  gums  to  sturdier, 
more  resistant  firmness.  So  be  sure  to 
massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your 
gums  every  time  you  brush  your  teeth. 

Start  with  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  today. 
Let  Ipana  and  massage  help  keep  your 
gums  firmer,  your  teeth  sparkling,  your 
smile  winning  and  attractive. 


IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE 
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YOU  need  never  fear  that  anyone  can  detect 
anything  if  you  wear  Tampax— internal 
sanitary  protection.  Tampax  has  been  perfected 
by  a  doctor  so  ingeniously  for  monthly  use 
that  it  can  be  inserted  and  removed  quickly 
and  easily.  Your  hands  never  touch  the  Tampax 
and  you  simply  cannot  feel  it  when  in  place! 
You  experience  a  new  and  glorious  freedom 
with  Tampax.  A  month's  trial  convinces  beyond 
doubt . .  .  You  can  dance,  swim,  engage  in  all 
sports,  use  tub  or  shower  .  .  .  No  chafing,  no 
bulging,  no  pin-and-belt  problems.  No  odor 
can  form;  no  deodorant  needed.  And  Tampax 
is  easily  disposed  of. 

Made  of  pure  surgical  cotton,  tremendously 
absorbent,  Tampax  now  comes  in  three  sizes: 
Regular,  Super  and  Junior,  each  in  dainty  one- 
time-use applicator.  Sold  at  drug  stores  and 
notion  counters.  Introductory  box,  20iS.  Econ- 
omy package  of  40  gives 
you  a  real  bargain. 

Accepted  for  Advertising  by 
the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association, 


MWG-51-B 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  the  new  trial  package 
of  Tampax.  I  enclose  lOi  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing.  Sire  is  checked  below. 

(      )    REGULAR 


(      )    SUPER 


(      )  JUNIOR 


Name- 


Address. 
City 
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First  Prize  .  .  . 

A  TEACHER   DEFENDS    HER   PUPILS 

Lately  there  has  been  much  criti- 
cism of  children  who  appear  on  radio. 
It  makes  them  affected,  it  is  said,  and 
interferes  with  their  school  work. 

As  a  teacher  of  Dramatic  Art,  I 
know  these  statements  are  untrue. 

On  the  contrary,  those  children  who 
do  the  best  work  in  my  classes  are 
unaffected  in  their  speech  and  deport- 
ment, easily  maintain  high  averages 
in  school,  and  often  also  take  dancing, 
music  or  some  other  art. 

I  believe  work  in  radio  to  be  one  of 
the  forms  of  training  a  child  should 
have.  It  improves  their  speech  and 
diction;  develops  their  imaginations; 
and  calls  for  poise  and  personality  of 
the  sincere,  natural  type  that  is  of 
great  future  value. — Louise  C.  Hor- 
ton,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan. 

Second  Prize  .  .  . 

|  SAY— "CONTESTS  ARE  FAIRl" 
Having  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  won  everything  from  a  pound  of 
coffee  to  several  one  hundred  dollar 
checks  via  radio  contests,  it  annoys 
and  even  saddens  me  to  hear  the  un- 
initiated ask,  "Are  radio  contests 
fair?"  or  even  more  frequently  insist: 
"I  never  heard  of  a  New  Yorker  win- 
ning in  a  national  contest!" 

May  I  suggest  that  the  complainant 
first  realize  that  it  is  only  fair  to  ex- 
pect sponsors  to  distribute  their  prizes 
geographically,  so  as  not  to  put  all 
their  prize  checks  in  the  same  loca- 
tion. Then,  if  said  complainant  will 
just  remember  also  that  there  are 
forty-eight  states,  and  that  every  time 
they  hear  a  New  Yorker's  name  an- 
nounced, that  there  must  follow  those 
names  in  the  competing  other  forty- 
seven  states.  In  other  words,  to  the 
listening  New  Yorker  who  is  waiting 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First  Prize    ..$10.00 

Second  Prize $  5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $   1.00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR.  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  April  28th,  1941.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
this  magazine. 
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Frowns  can  speak  volumes- but 
they  can't  say  "Mum"! 


Even  a  hint  of  underarm  odor  ruins  charm. 
Every  day  use  quick,  safe  Mum. 


WHAT'S  happened  to  make  two  hearts 
chill  that  earlier  in  the  evening 
beat  as  one?  Lovely  Peggy  doesn't  know 
—but  her  frowning  escort  could  tell  her. 
Only  being  a  gentleman  he  never  will. 
A  girl  who  offends  with  underarm  odor 
seldom  knows  she's  guilty  and  no  one 
is  likely  to  tell. 

Lovely  Peggy's  sole  offense  was  trust- 
ing her  bath  alone.  And  no  bath  deserves 
that  perfect  trust-  A  bath  only  takes  care 
of  past  perspiration— Mum  makes  that 
bath-freshness  last.  One  quick  touch  of 
Mum  under  each  arm— 30  seconds  after 


your  bath  or  just  before  you  dress— and 
charm  is  safe  all  day  or  all  evening  long. 

MUM  IS  QUICK!  Just  smooth  Mum  on 
...  in  30  seconds  you  have  Mum's  last- 
ing protection  for  hours  to  come. 

MUM  IS  SAFE  I  Mum  won't  irritate  your 
skin.  It  won't  injure  fine  fabrics.  Mum's 
gentleness  is  approved  by  the  Seal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering. 

MUM  IS  SURE!  Without  stopping  per- 
spiration, Mum  prevents  risk  of  future 
underarm  odor  hours  on  end.  Get  Mum 
from  your  druggist.  Use  it  every  day! 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

Thousands  of  women  use 
Mum  this  way  because 
it  is  gentle,  dependable 
. . .  a  deodorant  that  pre- 
vents embarrassment. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 


EVERYBODY  is  wondering  whether 
or  not  Jack  Benny  will  be  on  the 
air  next  season  for  his  old  sponsor. 
His  contract  comes  up  for  renewal 
soon,  and  Jack  is  said  to  be  asking  for 
a  higher  weekly  pay-check.  That 
Sunday  he  was  off  the  air  he  came  to 
New  York — to  see  the  play  "Charley's 
Aunt,"  he  said,  before  making  it  into 
a  picture.  But  he  had  a  conference 
with  his  sponsors,  too. 

*  *     * 

Fibber  McGee  is  the  new  mayor  of 
Encino,  a  small  town  near  Hollywood 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  He  was 
inducted  at  elaborate  ceremonies 
which  were  broadcast  on  NBC.  In  case 
you  missed  the  show,  the  best  crack 
of  the  evening  was  made  by  Andy 
Devine,  the  mayor  of  Van  Nuys,  an- 
other small  town  not  far  from  Encino. 
Andy  said:  "A  lot  of  you  people 
listening  in  may  not  know  how  En- 
cino got  its  start.  As  you  go  north  on 
Ventura  Boulevard  you  come  to  a  big 
electric  sign  with  an  arrow  pointing 
to  the  right,  saying  'Van  Nuys.'  As 
people  traveled  north,  those  that 
could  read  turned  to  the  right — those 
that  couldn't  went  straight  ahead,  and 
that's  how  Encino  came  into  being." 

*  *     * 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  Thurs- 
day-night comedy  program  with  Fan- 
ny Brice  and  Frank  Morgan  has 
quietly  dropped  its  old  title  of  Good 
News?  The  sponsors  discovered  that 
nobody  thought  of  the  show  by  that 
name.  Listeners  called  it  mostly  "the 
Fanny  Brice  program"  or  "Baby 
Snooks."  And  since  weekly  royalties 
had  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  title 
to  the  owners  of  an  old  musical 
comedy  success  called  "Good  News," 
it  seemed  a  good  idea  to  drop  it  alto- 
gether.   The   name  now   is   Maxwell 


House  Coffee  Time,  which  doesn't 
mention  Fanny  Brice,  Baby  Snooks 
or  Frank  Morgan,  but  does  mention 
something  very  important  to  the 
sponsor. 

*  *     * 

It  looks  as  if  Henry  Aldrich  would 
be  in  the  United  States  Army  soon. 
Ezra  Stone  is  the  young  actor  who 
created  the  role  of  Henry  on  the  stage 
and  has  made  him  famous  on  the  air. 
Now  Ezra's  draft  number  has  come 
up,  and  he  will  very  likely  be  called 
to  the  colors  about  May  1.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  The  Aldrich  Family 
will  go  off  the  air,  though.  The  pro- 
ducers are  already  looking  around  for 
an  actor  with  a  voice  sufficiently  like 
Ezra's  distinctive,  adolescent  cackle  to 
take  his  place. 

*  *     * 

Hundreds  of  people  in  radio,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  listeners, 
were  saddened  by  the  death  of  Donna 
Damerel,  who  created  the  character 
of  Marge  in  the  Myrt  and  Marge 
serial. 

Death  came  suddenly  to  Donna,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  birth  of  her 
third  child,  Donald.  She  herself  was 
only  28,  although  she  was  a  veteran  in 
the  radio  industry.  Myrt  and  Marge 
was  one  of  the  earliest  popular  radio 
serials,  and  it  has  been  on  the  air 
continuously,  except  for  one  brief  in- 
terruption, ever  since  it  first  started 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  The  hold  Donna 
had  upon  the  affections  of  listeners 
was  illustrated  by  the  bags  full  of  let- 
ters which  poured  in  after  the  news 
of  her  death. 

Donna's  mother,  Myrtle  Vail,  said 
at  first  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 

By    DAN    SENSENEY 


Thursday  night's  Fanny  Brice  and 
Frank  Morgan  are  still  making  you 
augh,  but  have  you  noticed  that 
the  Good  News  show  is  now  called 
something  else?  Left,  who's  making 
the  better  impression  with  Lana 
Turner — Tony   Martin   or  Glen   Gray? 


replace  Marge  on  the  program.  But 
Myrt  is  a  good  trouper,  and  she  knows 
the  show  must  go  on,  so  it  is  likely 
that  by  the  time  you  read  this  a  new 
Marge  will  have  been  chosen.  Donna 
was  to  have  been  written  out  of  the 
script  anyway  for  three  weeks  after 
the  birth  of  her  baby.  She  made  her 
last  appearance  on  the  air  the  day 
before  the  baby  was  born. 

Donna's   husband   was   Peter  Fick, 
well    known    swimmer    and    athlete. 
She  had  two  other  children,  one  each 
from  two  previous  marriages. 
*     *     * 

The  NBC  studios  in  Chicago  are  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  bright  new 
ideas  for  the  feminine  wardrobe.  Ap- 
parently the  radio  actresses  there  are 
always  first  with  the  newest  thing  in 
gadgets.  During  a  broadcast  of  The 
Guiding  Light,  Jeanne  Juvelier  was 
seen  wearing  a  silver  charm  bracelet, 
the  charms  making  up  a  complete 
miner's  outfit  in  miniature — spade, 
cradle,  pan,  pickaxe,  burro  and  even 
a  tiny  scale  to  weigh  the  gold  dust. 
On  the  same  program  Ruth  Bailey 
was  wearing  lavishly  jeweled  hair 
ornaments — butterflies  set  with  stones 
of  all  colors  and  put  on  tiny  springs 
so  they  bobbed  realistically  when 
Ruth  turned  her  head.  They  were 
gifts  from  her  husband  to  celebrate 
the  recent  arrival  of  their  first  baby, 
a  boy. 

Louise  King,  the  Lullaby  Lady  of 
the  Carnation  Contented  program,  in- 
troduced a  huge  chiffon  handkerchief 
embroidered  with  her  telephone  num- 
ber. Another  decorative  item  in 
Louise's  wardrobe  is  a  carved  wooden 
necklace  of  alternate  footballs  and 
gridiron  shoes. 

In  the  Ma  Perkins  studio,  Rita  Ascot 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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did«t  come  here  to  *>#  • 


I  DIDN'T  come  here  to  rock  at  $15  per 
day.  I  came  to  mix  and  mingle,  to 
laugh  and  live  in  the  Florida  sun,  to  wave 
goodbye  to  work  and  worry.  So  far,  no 
score  for  Mabel.  And  so  I  rock. 

I  didn't  come  here  to  rock.  I  came  to 
swim  and  sun  with  new  adoring  Adonises 
.  .  .  but  they're  out  with  other  girls.  And 
so  I  rock. 

I  didn't  come  here  to  rock.  I  came  to 
dance  the  hours  away  in  the  moonlight 
with  a  man  .  .  .  the  MAN  I  might  be 
lucky  enough  to  meet  and  maybe  to 
marry.  Well,  I  met  him  .  .  .  and  he's  out 
tonight  with  Thelma.  And  so  I  rock. 

Am  I  slipping?  Am  I  breaking  up  at 
27?  Maybe  ... 

Still,  my  hair  is  nice;  my  eyes  are 
good;  I  walk  without  crutches;  I  still 
have  all  my  teeth.  I've  got  a  figure  to 
match  Eleanor's,  a  bathing  suit  to  go 
with  it,  and  three  evening  gowns  that 


are  a  little  bit  of  Heaven  right  here  on 
Earth.  I've  got  a  "line"  that  men  like. 
I  even  have  my  own  car.  Yet  here  I  sit 
and  rock  while  romance  reigns  around 
me  and  the  moonlight  mocks  me.  It's 
never  happened  to  me  before  and  every 
time  the  rocker  creaks,  it  seems  to  ask: 
"How  come?  What's  wrong  .  .  .  How 
come?  What's  wrong  .  .  .  How  come? 
What's  wrong  ..." 

Take  This  Tip 

Perhaps,  Mabel,  yours  is  that  unfor- 
tunate trouble  that  puts  so  many  other- 
wise attractive  people  in  the  wall-flower 
class — halitosis  (bad  breath). 

The  insidious  thing  about  it  is  that 
you  yourself  may  not  know  when  you 
have  it,  and  so  can  offend  needlessly. 

Perhaps  all  you  need  to  get  back  into 
the  swim  is  a  little  Listerine  Antiseptic 
now  and  then,  especially  before  a  date. 
This  amazingly  effective  antiseptic  and 


deodorant  quickly  makes  the  breath 
sweeter  and  fresher.  Thousands  of  pop- 
ular people,  fastidious  people,  simply 
wouldn't  be  without  it.  It's  part  of  their 
passport  to  popularity  .  .  .  and  it  should 
be  a  part  of  yours. 

Mouth  Fermentation 

Listerine  works  this  way  to  sweeten 
breath:  It  overcomes  fermentation  of 
tiny  food  particles  in  the  mouth  .  .  .  said 
by  some  authorities  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  odors;  then  overcomes  the  odors 
themselves.  Other  cases  of  bad  breath 
may  be  due  to  systemic  conditions;  to 
get  at  the  causes,  see  your  doctor. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  using  Listerine 
Antiseptic  night  and  morning,  and  be- 
tween times  before  business  and  social 
engagements.  Keep  a  bottle  handy  in 
home  and  office;  tuck  one  in  your  hand- 
bag when  you  travel — it  pays. 
Lambert  Pharmacal,  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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WHAT'S    NEW    FROM    COAST    TO    COAST     (CONTINUED) 


showed  the  latest  in  clips — a  pair  of 
fat  bumblebees  chasing  each  other 
across  the  collar  of  her  dress.  The  bees 
are  topaz,  with  wings  that  glitter  with 

brilliants. 

*  *     * 

A  letter  addressed  to  an  NBC 
singer:  "Friday,  while  listening  to 
your  program,  I  heard  a  song  which 
went  like  this — la-de-do  de-la-do. 
Will  you  please  sing  it  again  next 
Friday?" 

*  *     * 

Here's  a  confession:  Last  month  in 
this  column  I  said  that  Charles 
Crutchfield,  Program  Director  of  sta- 
tion WBT  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  was  a 
bachelor.  I  was  wrong.  He's  very 
happily  married,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. Apologies  to  Mrs.  Crutchfield — 
and  to  my  readers. 

*  *     * 

If  you  just  can't  get  enough  of  Pat 
O'Malley's  dialect  poems  on  Alec 
Templeton's  program  (and  lots  of 
people  can't)  you'll  be  glad  to  know 
that  Pat  has  a  new  book  of  them  out. 
It's  called  "The  New  Lancashire  Lad," 
and  is  published  by  Howell,  Soskin  & 
Co.  of  New  York  City.  Here's  a  warn- 
ing, though — reading  the  poems  isn't 
as  funny  as  listening  to  them  recited 
in  Pat's  broad  Lancashire  dialect. 

*  *     * 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.— Versatile  is  the 
word  for  Bill  Bryan,  newscaster,  an- 
nouncer and  special-events  chaser  for 
station  WHAS  in  Louisville.  He  not 
only  does  five  news  broadcasts  a  week 
for  a  candy  sponsor,  but  he  plays  the 
piano  with  the  expertness  of  fifteen 
years'  study,  has  written  a  hundred 
original  songs  and  other  musical 
compositions,  sings  in  a  rich  baritone 
voice,  and  has  produced  a  number  of 
exceptional  radio  programs  which 
have  been  aired  over  WHAS  in  the 
last  four  years. 

Bill  especially  loves  interviews,  and 
has  talked  on  the  air  to  such  celebri- 
ties as  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Rudy  Vallee,  Madeleine  Carroll,  Anna 
Neagle  and  others.  His  interest  in 
people  led  him  to  devise  a  fifteen- 
minute  program  called  I  Am  What  I 
Am  Because — which  won  honorable 
mention  in  a  poll  conducted  by  a  New 
York  newspaper. 

Bill  is  tall  (6  feet  4  inches)  and 
lanky.  He  comes  from  Orlando, 
Florida,  where  he  entered  radio  ten 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  seventeen  as  a 


pianist-singer.  While  working  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Florida 
he  moved  into  the  announcing  field 
"for  the  fun  of  it."  As  soon  as  he  was 
graduated  from  college  he  was  of- 
fered a  position  on  the  announcing 
staff  of  WHAS  which  he  has  kept  ever 
since.  Coast-to-coast  listeners  heard 
him  announcing  Paul  Sullivan's  news 
broadcasts  on  CBS,  and  at  the  present 
time  he  is  the  announcer  for  all  CBS 
sustaining  programs  which  originate 
in  Louisville. 

He's  very  happily  married  to  the 
former  Dorothy  Rothe,  whom  he  met 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  "Never 
knew  three  years  could  pass  so  quick- 
ly   until    I   got    married,"    he    grins 

happily. 

*     *     * 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder 
what  you'd  do  if  you  won  one  of  those 
midget  airplanes  the  Wings  of  Destiny 
program  gives  away  every  week?  Of 
course  it's  nice  to  get  the  plane,  but 
it  really  isn't  easy  to  take  care  of  it. 
As  Mrs.  Thomas  Frissell  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  winners, 
exclaimed,  "You  can't  just  put  an  air- 
plane under  the  bed!" 

Mrs.  Frissell  was  so  excited  when 
she  got  the  telephone  call  telling  her 
she'd  won  a  plane  that  she  lost  her 
voice.  Then  she  recovered  and  rushed 
out  to  the  local  airport  to  rent  a 
hangar  and  take  out  insurance.  She 
didn't  keep  the  plane,  though.  She 
doesn't  drive  a  car  very  well,  and 
she'd  heard  pilots  say  that  unless  you 
were  able  to  drive  a  car  you  probably 
would  have  trouble  learning  to  pilot 
a  plane.  So  she  accepted  one  of  her 
sixteen  offers  and  sold  her  Piper  Cub 
for  $1300.  Only  two  other  winners 
have  sold  their  prizes — George  Blair 
of  Miami,  Florida,  and  Harold  Beck 
of  Lebanon,  Indiana.  Mr.  Beck 
wanted  the  money  for  an  operation  his 
son  needed,  and  Mr.  Blair  wanted  to 
build  a  house. 

Some  of  the  Wings  winners  have 
been  inspired  to  become  full-fledged 
pilots.  One  is  Albert  Walker  of  Pueb- 
lo, Colorado;  another  is  Victor 
Bouldin  of  Houston,  Texas.  V.  J. 
Sweeney  of  Chicago  already  knew 
how  to  fly,  so  he  arranged  for  his  wife 
to  take  the  lessons  which  are  included 
as  part  of  the  prize.  Henry  Miller  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  found  his  prize 
very  appropriate — he  works  at  the 
Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics.  Lieu- 
tenant Wyan  Thiessen  of  Davenport, 


When  comedians  get  together  on  a  charity 
broadcast  —  Gracie  Allen,  Fibber  Mc- 
Gee  and  Molly,  and  George  Burns.  Fibber 
you  know,  is  new  mayor  of  Encino,  Calif. 
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Iowa,  found  his  far  from  appropriate 
— he's  a  Reserve  Cavalry  Officer.  But 
he's  a  flying  enthusiast  now. 

Thomas  Gallagher  of  Norwood, 
Ohio,  makes  his  plane  work  for  him. 
He  rents  it  out  at  the  local  airport  to 
students  who  don't  own  planes  of 
their  own. 

*'    *     * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Not  all  South- 
ern beauties  lived  back  in  the  days 
of  Scarlett  O'Hara.  One  of  the  pres- 
ent-day crop  can  be  heard  six  after- 
noons a  week  on  WBT's  Briarhoppers 
program,  in  the  person  of  Billie  Bur- 
ton, sixteen-year-old  songstress. 

Billie  was  only  twelve  years  old 
when  she  first  raised  herself  on  tip- 
toe to  reach  a  WBT  microphone  and 
captivated  audiences  with  her  soft, 
musical  Southern  drawl  that  even  in 
one  so  young  held  romance  and  love- 
liness. She  put  her  heart  and  soul 
into  that  first  performance,  because 
success  meant  more  to  her  than  just 
personal  satisfaction.  It  meant  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  mother's  dream  that 
Billie  would  some  day  have  the  musi- 
cal fame  she  herself  had  been  denied. 
And  since  Billie's  memorable  debut 
four  years  ago,  happy  Mrs.  Burton 
knows  that  she's  very  close  to  seeing 
her  dreams  come  true. 

Although  Billie  has  just  turned  six- 
teen, she  has  the  poise  of  a  young 
woman  and  the  microphone  manners 
of  a  veteran  trouper.  She's  tall, 
golden-haired,  with  laughing  gray- 
blue  eyes.  Maybe  heritage  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  her  beauty  and  grace, 
for  she  is  a  descendant  of  two  famous 
Civil  War  generals  and  of  a  promi- 
nent Southern  statesman,  Governor 
John  Alston  of  South  Carolina. 

Besides  being  a  radio  star  herself, 
Billie's  an  ardent  radio  fan — her  fa- 
vorite stars  are  Connie  Boswell  and 
Frances  Langford.  One  thing  she 
isn't  interested  in — as  yet — is  boys. 
Maybe  she's  too  determined  to  be  a 
great  singer  to  let  romance  interfere 
with  her  ambition — or  maybe  the 
right  boy  hasn't  happened  along  yet 
to  make  her  realize  that  love  is  just 
as  important  as  music. 
*     *     * 

PITTSBURGH— Once  J.  Herbert 

Angell   walked  out   on  broadcasting 

because  he  didn't  think  there  was  any 

future  in  it,  and  went  to  work  as  a 

(Continued  on  page  82) 


Willie  Burton,  sixteen-year-old 
songstress  on  WBT's  Briarhoppers. 
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Here  we  see  Mr.  F.  Martin  Smith,  Jr.,  and 
his  lovely  bride  having  fun  cutting  the  wed- 
ding cake.  After  the  ceremony  the  reception 
was  held  in  the  Rose  Room  of  the  Algon- 
quin, famous  New  York  hotel. 


Off  for  a  honeymoon  in  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Smith  says:  "I've  used  Camay  for 
years.  Delicate  skins  like  mine  need  an 
extra  mild  beauty  soap  and  Camay's  won- 
derful mildness  makes  it  just  right  for  me." 


I'm  another  Bride  thanking  Camay  for 
helping  me  to  a  Lovely  Skin" 


•  Says  Mrs.  F.  Martin  Smith,  Jr. 


M 


Every  woman  can  benefit  from 
Camay's  greater  mildness— even 
many  with  dry  and  delicate  skin. 

TRS.  F.  MARTIN  SMITH,  JR.,  is  tall 
and  slender,  with  chestnut  hair 
and  grey-green  eyes,  while  her  skin  is 
unusually  fair  and  of  flawless  purity ! 
Naturally  such  a  lovely  skin  calls 
for  the  very  utmost  care— and  so  Mrs. 
Smith  uses  Camay. 

A  great  many  beautiful  women,  even 
those  women  who  feel  they  have  a  some- 
what sensitive  skin,  or  a  dry  skin,  tell 
us  they  prefer  Camay  because  of  its 
superior  mildness. 

For  now  a  great  new  improvement 
has  made  Camay  milder  than  six  of 

The  Soap  of  Beautifu 


Photographs  by  David  Berns 


the  other  leading  large-selling  beauty 
soaps.  Actual  tests  made  in  the  great 
Procter  &  Gamble  laboratories  proved 
this  superior  mildness  of  Camay. 

Get  3  cakes  of  Camay  today.  Put  this 
milder  Camay  to  work  right  away,  help- 
ing you  in  your  search  for  loveliness. 


Mark 
._.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 
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■  Helen  Young,  Johnny 
Long's  twenty-year-old  vocal- 
ist, was  a  tap-dancer  until  she 
won  a  vocal  contest  spon- 
sored   by    Sophie    Tucker. 


■  You  can  hear  Johnny 
Long's  orchestra  over  NBC 
from  New  York's  mam- 
moth Roseland  Ballroom 
and     on     Decca     records. 


THE  stork  swooped  down  on  Tin 
Pan  Alley  and  as  a  result  band- 
leaders Woody  Herman,  Mitchell 
Ayres,  Sonny  Burke,  and  vocalist 
Marion  Hutton  all  expect  additions  to 
their  families. 

*  *       * 

If  Benny  Goodman's  new  Old  Gold 
cigarette  show  on  WJZ,  New  York, 
clicks,  it  will  be  expanded  to  a  full 
NBC  network.  Benny  still  has  time 
for  serious  music.  His  newest  "long 
hair"  venture  is  with  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky,  eminent  Russian  'cellist. 

*  *       * 

Jimmy  Blumenstock,  Fordham  foot- 
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■  In  the  limelight  this  season  is 
Tony  Pastor's  orchestra,  play- 
ing at  New  York's  Lincoln  Hotel. 


ball  star,  seems  to  be  the  constant 
companion  of  Helen  O'Connell,  Jim- 
my Dorsey's  blonde  vocalist. 

*  *       * 

Even  if  radio  doesn't  air  it,  Irving 
Berlin's  new  tune,  "When  that  Man 
is  Dead  and  Gone"  should  be  a  major 
click.  It  is  being  extensively  plugged 
on  records  and  in  theaters  and  night 
clubs. 

*  *       * 

The  King  Sisters  turned  down  a 
Glenn  Miller  movie  bid  to  stay  with 
Alvino  Rey's  band,  now  heard  over 
MBS  from  Westchester.  The  reason  is 
that  Louise  is  married  to  Alvino  and 
Yvonne  is  wed  to  pianist  Ed  Cole. 

*  *       * 

The  Modernaires,  formerly  with 
Paul  Whiteman's  band,  are  now  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  Miller  or- 
chestra. The  quartet  will  help  Dorothy 
Claire  and  Ray  Eberle  with  the  vocal 
chores. 

*  *       * 

Speaking  of  Miller,  the  boys  in  the 
band  tell  this  story  of  how  careful  a 
craftsman  Glenn  is  when  it  comes  to 
recording  work.  The  band  had  to 
record  their  "Anvil  Chorus"  three 
times  until  the  leader  was  satisfied. 

♦  #  * 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Horace 
Heidt  is  back  at  the  New  York  Bilt- 
more  hotel  again,  replacing  Orrin 
Tucker.  .  .  .  Benny  Goodman  has  had 
two  new  personnel  changes:  Pete 
Mondello  is  now  on  tenor  sax  instead 
of  Jack  Henderson,  and  Davie  Tough 
is  hitting  the  drums,  succeeding  Harry 
Yaeger.  .  .  .  Bob  Crosby  is  making  his 
second  film  for  RKO.  .  .  .  17-year-old 
Gloria  Hart  is  Raymond  Scott's  new 


vocalist.  .  .  .  Joan  Merrill  received  a 
long-term  Bluebird  record  contract. 
.  .  .  Ex-NBC  page  boy,  Ted  Steele, 
one  of  the  country's  best  novachord 
players,  is  forming  a  full-sized  dance 
band.  He  tested  the  outfit  when  he 
cut  an  album  of  Duke  Ellington  tunes 
for  Decca. 

*  *  * 
There  is  talk  now  that  the  Hal 
Kemp  band  will  break  up  because  no 
suitable  leader  has  been  found.  Sev- 
eral of  the  musicians  have  made  in- 
quiries into  jobs  with  other  bands. 
Before  his  death,  Hal  had  planned  to 
enter  the  serious  music  field. 


■  Dorothy  Claire's  doing  a  good 
job  singing  on  Glenn  Miller's  CBS 
Moonlight  Serenade   program. 
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Raymond  Scott  is  now  on  a  string 
of  college  and  theater  dates.  The  band 
comes  East  in  April  for  its  first  full 
length  semester  around  New  York 
since  it  went  on  the  road  last  year. 

*  *       * 

The  10th  annual  New  York  World- 
Telegram  radio  editors'  poll  voted 
Guy  Lombardo  their  favorite  band, 
Kate  Smith  and  Bing  Crosby  their 
favorite  popular  vocalists,  and  Eddie 
Cantor's  singer,  Dinah  Shore,  the  star 
discovery  of  1940. 

*  *       * 

Charlie  Spivak's  band  is  one  of  four 
that  the  wise  boys  are  putting  their 
money  on.  The  others  are  Tony  Pastor, 
Johnny  Long,  and  Vaughn  Monroe. 
Spivak  and  his  sweet  trumpet  did  so 
well  at  Glen  Island  Casino  during  the 
tough  winter  season  that  they  will  be 
rewarded  with  a  lucrative  summer 
engagement.  As  most  dance  followers 
know,  this  Westchester  rendezvous 
fostered  the  careers  of  Casa  Loma, 
Glenn  Miller,  Larry  Clinton  and 
Bobby  Byrne.  Spivak  begins  a  long 
theater  tour  March  28.  The  band  is 
only  six  months  old. 

*  *       * 

Woody  Herman  has  done  so  well  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker  that  he  has 
been  held  over  through  April.  No 
definite  replacement  after  that. 

*  *       * 

Anson  Weeks  was  painfully  injured 
in  a  bus  crash  in  Iowa.  The  rest  of 
the  band  got  off  with  minor  cuts  and 

bruises. 

*  *       * 

Annual  custom:  Xavier  Cugat  re- 
turns to  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 
Starlight  Roof  for  the  spring  and 
summer.  You'll  hear  him  via  NBC  and 

MBS. 

*  *       * 

Joe  Davis,  the  famous  publisher- 
songwriter,  is  the  real  name  of  the 
"Leslie  Beacon"  who  wrote  "Montana 
Moon,"  Radio  Mirror's  Song  of  the 
Month.  Joe  is  Abe  Lyman's  musical 
minute  man.  When  Maestro  Lyman 
is  pinched  for  a  certain  type  of  waltz 
for  his  Friday  evening  "Waltz  Time" 
or  an  unusual  rhumba  or  hill-billy 
ditty  for  one  of  his  sustaining  broad- 
casts, he  drops  into  the  Davis  office 
and  talks  to  Joe. 

Davis  is  a  native  New  Yorker  and 
the  beaming  father  of  two  daughters, 
both  of  whom  he'll  keep  out  of  the 
music  business — by  fair  means  or  foul. 

Soon  after  his  radio  excursion,  Joe 
became  a  music  publisher  and  spon- 
sored "Jump  On  The  Manhattan 
Merry-Go-Round,"  "Basin  Street 
Blues,"  "After  You're  Gone,"  "Chris- 
topher Columbus,"  "I  Ain't  Got  No- 
body," "I  Would  Do  Anything  for  You" 
— and  "Montana  Moon,"  which  he 
thinks  will  join  his  long  list  of  smash 
hits. 

NO  LONG  SHOT 

I'M  afraid  we'll  have  to  amputate." 
I  The  city  doctor  once  again  ex- 
amined the  two  torn  fingers  of  the 
terrified  little  boy,  clinging  desper- 
ately to  his  mother.  The  bones  were 
crushed  very  badly.  "I  believe  lock- 
jaw will  set  in  if  we  don't." 

"But  doctor,"  the  woman  spoke 
pleadingly,  "if  you  do  that  Johnny 
will  never  be  able  to  play  his  violin 
again.  You  don't  know  what  that  will 
do  to  him."  Her  eyes  searched  the 
bedroom  for  the  other  doctor.  He 
was  the  family  physician.  Then  she 
continued:  "Isn't  there  some  other 
way?"  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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when  skin  looks 
like  peaches  and  cream  ! 


If  soap  irritation  mars  your  complexion,  perhaps  you  will 
find  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  more  mild  and  agreeable 


T^HERE'D  be  more  "peaches  and 
J-  cream"  complexions  if  it  weren't 
for  the  disheartening  fact  that  one 
woman  out  of  two  reports  that  some 
soap  or  other  irritates  her  skin. 

So  take  a  tip  from  the  lovely  women 
who  have  patiently  searched  for  a 
soap  that  won't  irritate  their  skins  .  .  . 
and  found  the  answer  in  mild,  agree- 
able Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap. 

When  complimented  on  their  clear, 
smooth  skins,  three  generations  of 
belles  have  blessed  the  lucky  day  they 
first  decided  to  try  Cashmere  Bouquet. 


And — because  it's  so  nice  to  be  like 
peaches  and  cream  all  over,  and  to  be 
glamorously  scented  all  over  with  the 
fragrance  men  love — you'll  glory  in 
bathing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap, 
too.  You  get  three  luxurious  cakes  of 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  for  only  25 
cents,  wherever  good  soap  is  sold. 


WITH   THE    FRAGRANCE    MEN    LOVE    I 


■  An    editor    invites    you    to    tune    in    on    a 
special    broadcast    of    news,    views    and 


reviews     over     station     RADIO     MIRROR 


IN  ONE  ear  and  out  the  ether — 
Wouldn't  the  Quiz  Kids  program  be  more 
enjoyable  if  its  Master  of  Ceremonies  stopped 
sounding  so  much  like  a  fatuous  uncle  and  be- 
came adult  in  handling  these  bright  youngsters? 

1941  success  story  is  announcer  Dell  Sharbutt, 
who  has  done  so  capable  a  job  of  making  listeners 
like  his  commercials  that  he's  been  signed  exclu- 
sively by  one  company.  Listen  to  him  describe  a 
bowl  of  soup  some  time. 

Nomination:  David  Harum,  for  a  daytime  serial 
that  is  almost  sure  to  please  you. 

If  you  like  Girl  Alone,  you'd  be  even  more  en- 
thusiastic after  meeting  author  Fayette  Krum. 

Most  amusing  nickname  for  a  radio  program: 
Elsie  Beebe — short  for  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful. 

Prediction:  this  spring  America  will  have  the 
most  beautiful  flower  gardens  in  the  world,  if 
only  a  tenth  of  all  the  seeds  radio  programs  have 
been  giving  away  are  planted. 

Best  joke  based  on  the  music  war:  a  listener, 
when  queried,  identified  ASCAP  and  BMI  as 
colleges. 

Television,  you  hear  unofficially,  has  been  given 
another  swift  kick.  Now  it  is  defense  orders  that 
must  be  filled  before  factories  can  begin  to  get 
the  machinery  needed  for  large  scale  manufac- 
turing of  sets. 


News  to  be  envied:  Bob  Hope  has  acquired  a 
beautiful  new  home  in  California. 

Welcome  back  to  George  Fisher,  whose  Holly- 
wood Whispers  are  heard  two  times  a  week, 
sponsored  over  the  Mutual  network. 

Query:  must  the  author  of  Woman  of  Courage 
use  the  name  Tin  Town,  for  the  slum  part  of 
his  city? 

Heartfelt  sympathies  to  Myrtle  Vail,  mother 
of  Marge,  who  died  so  tragically  in  childbirth. 

In  need  of  more  plot  and  character:  the  new 
serial,  Home  of  the  Brave. 

Most  intimate  broadcast:  Tony  Martin's  fifteen 
minutes  on  Wednesday  evenings. 

Number  one  Crossley  in  the  five  times  a  week 
field:  Ma  Perkins. 

Suggestion:  that  the  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 
program  get  more  hair  raising  stories  or  else 
change  the  narrator's  style.  Those  strange  laughs 
and  fearful  predictions  now  are  just  silly  in  view 
of  what  actually  happens. 

Friendly  star:  Irene  Rich  on  the  telephone. 

Man  of  Ideas:  Announcer  Jean  Paul  King. 

Question:  why  does  Gabriel  Heatter  pronounce 
the  name  as  though  it  were  spelled  Frawnce? 


Amazing  how  much  fun  it  is  to  listen  to  I  Love 
a  Mystery,  a  perfectly  incredible  melodrama. 


Wish:  to  have  the  knowledge  and  memory  of 
John  Kieran,  most  consistent  of  all  quiz  experts. 


Surprise  of  the  month:  to  be  told  that  Bonnie 
Baker  is  a  champion  at  ping  pong — table  tennis 
to  a  professional. 


New  program  and  well  worth  listening  to: 
Robinson  White  and  Ireene  Wicker  play-acting 
on  NBC-Red  every  Sunday  night. 

FRED  R.  SAMMIS 
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•  Envelops  your  body  in  an  invisible  web  of 
flower-fresh  fragrance.  It's  subtle  to  the 
senses,  like  an  emotional  adventure  ...  It  pampers 
your  body  with  an  adorable  gentleness  to  your  skin. 
Use  Mavis  Talcum  daily  .  .  .  use  it  lavishly  ...  to 
fragrantly  accent  your  charm.  White,  Flesh,  and 
BOD1TAN  (Rachel)   shades.   75tf,  50£,  25<t,  and  10<fr. 
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TANGEE'S  THREE  SMOOTHLY  ALLURING  CREAM  RASE  LIPSTICKS 

keep  your  lips  soft  and  lovely  for  hours . . .  help  end  that  dry 
"drawn"  feeling.  Together  with  their  matching  rouges  and  your 
own  shade  of  Tangee's  Face  Powder  they  give  you  complete 
make-up  harmony. . .  a  perfect  blend  of  skin  and  lip  coloring. 


Tangee 

REALLY    STAYS    ONI 


■  We  can  wait,"  he  had  said, 
"it's  only  a  year."  But  her 
heart  cried  out  that  a  year 
was  too  long,  and  sought  an- 
other— the  confession  of  a 
radio  singer  in  an  army  camp 


& 


Always,  when  we  were  to- 
gether, I  was  conscious 
of  a  quality  in  Ron  Evans 
I   had   never  felt   in   Ted. 


* 
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THE  offer  was  so  unexpected  and 
so  marvelous  that,  when  it  came, 
it  did  not  seem  quite  real.  It 
meant  so  much  to  me  in  every  way. 
I  had  been  wandering  from  room  to 
room,  too  restless  to  sit  still,  unable 
to  adjust  myself  to  life  without  Ted, 
wondering  what  I  would  do  during 
the  long  year  ahead  while  he  would 
be  at  camp.  And  I  was  so  lonely. 
Ted  and  I — we  had  grown  up  to- 
gether in  the  southwestern  town 
where  we  had  been  born,  and  from 
high  school  on  there  had  never  been 
anyone  else:  dances,  games,  card 
parties — always  Ted.  Lost,  that  was 
the  way  I  felt — lost,  as  if  only  part 
of  me  was  still  in  Oakhurst. 

And  then  that  telephone  call;  it 
changed  everything.  Not  only  did 
it  mean  I  would  see  Ted,  but  it  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  which  I  had 
dreamed:  a  chance  to  sing  over  the 
radio.  For  it  was  Mr.  Conley,  of  our 
local  radio  station,  asking  me  to 
come  to  the  office  that  afternoon  for 
an  audition. 

"We're  arranging  for  a  group 
of  entertainers  to  go  down  to  Camp 
Daniels,  Miss  Adams.  And  we  want 
local  talent,  pretty  much,  as  the  boys 
come  mostly  from  around  here. 
Make  them  feel  we're  all  friends  to- 
gether. I've  heard  you  sing  in  ama- 
teur shows,  and  here's  your  chance; 
everything  we  do  at  Camp  will  be 
broadcast  over  an  interstate  net- 
work.  Want  to  give  it  a  try?" 

"Do  I?"  I  breathed.  "I  should  say 
I  do." 

"At  two  then,"  he  said. 

"At  two,"  I  repeated,  and  turned 
to  call  mother  and  tell  her  the  news. 
Then  I  realized  this  was  her  day  at 
the  Red  Cross.  I  ran  over  to  the 
piano,  and  began  sorting  my  music, 
wondering  what  I  had  better  use  for 
the  audition.  I  found  myself  sing- 
ing happily;  perhaps,  things  were 
working  out  for  the  best  after  all. 
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Some  of  the  bitterness  I  had  felt  dis- 
appeared. It  had  rankled,  no  doubt 
of  it,  that,  when  the  draft  had  first 
been  discussed,  Ted  had  not  sug- 
gested our  marriage.  It  hadn't  been 
as  if  the  country  was  at  war;  that 
of  course,  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
if  he  had  loved  me  as  I  wanted  him 
to  love  me,  he  would  never  have 
taken  a  chance  on  our  being  sep- 
arated for  a  year.  We  had  almost 
quarrelled  about  it. 

"But,  Betty,"  how  intent  he  had 
been  to  make  his  point;  "it's  not 
right  to  try  and  get  out  of  it.  We 
can  wait,   dear;   it's  only  a  year." 

WAIT,  wait — I  did  not  want  to 
wait;  I  longed  to  be  swept  off 
my  feet,  to  be  told  I  was  more  than 
anything  else  in  life  to  him,  to  know 
he  could  not  leave  me.  And  it  had 
hurt,  the  rift  between  us;  we  had 
always  had  such  an  understanding 
companionship. 

Ted  had  pulled  me  to  him,  and 
as  he  had  kissed  me,  I  had  felt  his 
arms  tighten  around  my  shoulders. 

"Don't  get  the  idea  it's  easy  to 
leave  you,  but — " 

There  had  been  a  new  quality  in 
his  voice;  my  heart  had  beat  quickly 
in  answer  to  it.  Then  he  had  held 
me  off  at  arm's  length,  half  smiling, 
half  serious.  "Better  keep  our 
heads,"  he  had  said;  "or  it'll  be 
anything  but  easy." 

And  now,  wouldn't  Ted  be  sur- 
prised and  thrilled  when  I  turned 
up  at  Camp  Daniels!  I  felt  certain 
I'd  make  good  at  the  audition.  I 
knew  my  voice  was  good,  and  I  loved 
to  sing.  So  I  was  not  nervous  that 
afternoon,  though  I  was  excited  as 
I  realized  how  big  a  thing  was  being 
planned.  It  would  mean  leaving 
home  for  at  least  several  months; 
the  entertainers  were  to  stay  at  a 
small  town  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  camp.  Mother  and 
father  were  a  little  worried  about 
that  at  first;  I  was  only  nineteen, 
but  when  they  learned  that  friends 
of  theirs,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson, 
were  to  be  in  charge,  they  were  al- 
most as  excited  as  I. 

The  days  before  we  left  were  the 
busiest  I  had  ever  known:  clothes 
to  be  bought,  programs  arranged,  a 
hundred  details  to  be  prepared. 
Everything  was  grand,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  got  along  beauti- 
fully, and  it  was  a  friendly,  happy 
crowd  who  drove  into  Camp  Daniels 
two  weeks  later.  I  had  written  Ted 
I  was  coming,  and  he  was  the  first 
person  I  saw,  as  the  car  stopped 
and  I  poked  my  head  out  of  the 
window.  I  knew  then  how  dread- 
fully I  had  missed  him.  I  wondered 
if  he  would  kiss  me  before  all  those 
people.    I  scarcely  knew  whether  I 
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wanted  him  to  or  not,  yet  when  he 
didn't — and  I  might  have  known  he 
was  too  reserved  to  do  so — I  turned 
away,  rather  miffed,  to  meet  a  pair 
of  smiling  brown  eyes  in  a  tanned, 
surprisingly  handsome  face.  A 
strong  hand  closed  over  mine. 

"So  you're  Betty  Adams.  I'm 
Ted's  buddy;  he's  told  me  about  you. 
I'm  Ron  Evans,  leader  of  the  band. 
You'll  have  to  see  a  lot  of  me.  We're 
going  to  be  friends,  I  hope." 

All  around  us  were  eager  voices, 
bustling  activity;  the  air  was  crisp 
and  cool.  Far  away  a  bugle  sound- 
ed, there  were  little  flags  flutter- 
ing, and  one  large  American  banner 
whipping  in  the  wind. 

"Sure,  you  will,"  Ted  said;  but 
he  tucked  my  hand  under  his  arm 
with  a  quietly  possessive  gesture. 
My  heart  was  beating  quickly,  my 
eyes  were  shining,  my  cheeks 
flushed.  Ted  was  so  good  looking 
in  his  uniform.  Ron  Evans  glanced 
at  us,  then  with  a  smile  walked  on 
beside  us  as  we  crossed  the  road  to- 


ward the  Recreation  Hall. 

"I've  leave  to  drive  you  over  to 
Lynwood.  I  want  to  be  sure  you're 
comfortable.  It's  great  to  have  you 
here,"  Ted  was  saying  in  one  ear, 
while  Ron  Evans  was  talking  away 
on  the  other  side  of  me  about  his 
band  and  how  we.  must  arrange  to 
do  some  songs  together — I  agreed 
with  Ted:  it  was  great  to  be 
there. 

We  rehearsed  for  two  hours  that 
afternoon.  And  when  Ron  started 
his  band  I  was  delighted.  He  was 
a  musician,  and  I  knew  I  could  work 
with  him.  How  he  swung  his  men; 
my  eyes  were  drawn  again  and 
again  to  his  tall,  lean  figure  so  at 
ease,  so  graceful,  to  his  dark  eyes, 
and  his  mouth  curved  in  a  smile. 
And  by  the  time  we  were  driving 
the  few  miles  to  Lynwood,  there 
was  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  our 
entertainment  would  be  a  success. 

It  was  a  queer,  little  hotel  at 
which  we  were  to  stay,  more  like 
an  overgrown  boarding  house,  but 
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As  we  struggled  I  could  feel  that  he  had  grown  really  angry. 
Neither  of  us  knew  Ted  was  standing  in  the  door,  watching  us. 


clean  and  tidy.  Our  group  had  en- 
gaged the  entire  second  floor,  and 
when  Ted  carried  my  bags  up  to 
my  room,  and  before  I  had  even 
taken  off  my  hat  and  coat,  I  caught 
his  arm,  and  shook  him. 

"Oh,  Ted,  Ted,"  I  cried,  "isn't  this 
fun!     Aren't  you  thrilled?" 

"Sure  I  am."  He  kissed  me.  "My, 
but  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"Really,  Ted?  You  are  glad,  aren't 
you?"  And  I  dropped  into  a  chair 
with  a  sigh,  stretching  my  arms 
above  my  head,  relaxing  with  a 
sense  of  utter  comfort.  He  came 
over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  I  looked  up  into  his  blue  eyes. 

"You  know  I'm  glad!  Why  ask 
such  a  silly  question?" 

"Oh,  you're  so  quiet.  Don't  you 
ever,  ever  get  excited?  If  you'd 
only  lose  your  head  sometimes!" 

He  laughed,  and  patted  my  hand. 
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"At  that,  I  may,  some  day." 
"And  what  a  surprise  that  would 
be!"  I  exclaimed.     Then  I  felt  his 
lips  on  my  hair. 

Who  wouldn't  have  been  excited? 
I'm  not  doing  any  special  pleading, 
but  the  situation  in  which  I  found 
myself  was  as  stimulating  as  the 
cool  breezes,  the  keen  air,  the  stars 
at  night  sparkling  in  the  blue  sky. 
Not  only  was  I  singing  over  the 
radio,  but  I  was  receiving  some  sur- 
prisingly good  notices  in  the  papers. 
I  was  surrounded  by  all  the  color 
and  thrill  of  army  life  without  being 
aware  of  its  drab  side,  or  of  the 
hard  work  necessary  to  it.  And 
Ron  Evans  was  outstanding.  He 
would  have  dominated  in  any  set  of 
circumstances.  We  were  together 
almost  every  day  as  he  and  his  band 
accompanied  my  songs — military 
songs  that  sent  the  blood  swinging 


and  pulsing  through  my  body.  And, 
whenever  his  shoulder  pressed  mine 
bending  above  me  as  we  studied 
some  sheet  of  music,  or  his  hand 
lingered  on  mine  as  he  helped  me 
to  the  platform,  I  was  conscious  of 
him,  of  his  body,  of  a  quality  which 
I  had  never  felt  in  Ted.  I  knew 
perfectly  that  many  of  the  reasons 
he  gave  so  as  to  be  with  me  were 
mere,  made  up  excuses.  And 
though  I  understood  that  Ted  trust- 
ed me  too  much  to  object  to  my 
growing  intimacy  with  Ron,  it  made 
me  angry.  I  was  tired  of  his  quiet 
certainty.  It  would  have  flattered 
my  vanity  a  lot  more  to  have  him 
make  some  protest. 

And  then,  that  night,  when  Ron 
drove  me  back  to  Lynwood  after 
the  performance,  and  he  didn't  have 
leave;  just  went  off  with  us  when  he 
had  been  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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Some  of  the  bitterness  I  had  felt  dis- 
appeared. It  had  rankled,  no  doubt 
of  it,  that,  when  the  draft  had  first 
been  discussed,  Ted  had  not  sug- 
gested our  marriage.  It  hadn't  been 
as  if  the  country  was  at  war;  that 
of  course,  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
if  he  had  loved  me  as  I  wanted  him 
to  love  me,  he  would  never  have 
taken  a  chance  on  our  being  sep- 
arated for  a  year.  We  had  almost 
quarrelled  about  it. 

"But,  Betty,"  how  intent  he  had 
been  to  make  his  point;  "it's  not 
right  to  try  and  get  out  of  it.  We 
can   wait,   dear;   it's  only  a   year." 

WAIT,  wait—I  did  not  want  to 
wait;  I  longed  to  be  swept  off 
my  feet,  to  be  told  I  was  more  than 
anything  else  in  life  to  him,  to  know 
he  could  not  leave  me.  And  it  had 
hurt,  the  rift  between  us;  we  had 
always  had  such  an  understanding 
companionship. 

Ted  had  pulled  me  to  him,  and 
as  he  had  kissed  me,  I  had  felt  his 
arms  tighten  around  my  shoulders. 

"Don't  get  the  idea  it's  easy  to 
leave  you,  but — " 

There  had  been  a  new  quality  in 
his  voice;  my  heart  had  beat  quickly 
in  answer  to  it.  Then  he  had  held 
me  off  at  arm's  length,  half  smiling, 
half  serious.  "Better  keep  our 
heads,"  he  had  said;  "or  it'll  be 
anything  but  easy." 

And  now,  wouldn't  Ted  be  sur- 
prised and  thrilled  when  I  turned 
up  at  Camp  Daniels!  I  felt  certain 
I'd  make  good  at  the  audition.  I 
knew  my  voice  was  good,  and  I  loved 
to  sing.  So  I  was  not  nervous  that 
afternoon,  though  I  was  excited  as 
I  realized  how  big  a  thing  was  being 
planned.  It  would  mean  leaving 
home  for  at  least  several  months; 
the  entertainers  were  to  stay  at  a 
small  town  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  camp.  Mother  and 
father  were  a  little  worried  about 
that  at  first;  I  was  only  nineteen, 
but  when  they  learned  that  friends 
of  theirs,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson, 
were  to  be  in  charge,  they  were  al- 
most as  excited  as  I. 

The  days  before  we  left  were  the 
busiest  I  had  ever  known:  clothes 
to  be  bought,  programs  arranged,  a 
hundred  details  to  be  prepared. 
Everything  was  grand,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  got  along  beauti- 
fully, and  it  was  a  friendly,  happy 
crowd  who  drove  into  Camp  Daniels 
two  weeks  later.  I  had  written  Ted 
I  was  coming,  and  he  was  the  first 
person  I  saw,  as  the  car  stopped 
and  I  poked  my  head  out  of  the 
window.  I  knew  then  how  dread- 
fully I  had  missed  him.  I  wondered 
if  he  would  kiss  me  before  all  those 
people.    I  scarcely  knew  whether  I 


wanted  him  to  or  not,  yet  when  he 
didn't — and  I  might  have  known  he 
was  too  reserved  to  do  so — I  turned 
away,  rather  miffed,  to  meet  a  pair 
of  smiling  brown  eyes  in  a  tanned, 
surprisingly  handsome  face.  A 
strong  hand  closed  over  mine. 

"So  you're  Betty  Adams.  I'm 
Ted's  buddy;  he's  told  me  about  you. 
I'm  Ron  Evans,  leader  of  the  band. 
You'll  have  to  see  a  lot  of  me.  We're 
going  to  be  friends,  I  hope." 

All  around  us  were  eager  voices, 
bustling  activity;  the  air  was  crisp 
and  cool.  Far  away  a  bugle  sound- 
ed, there  were  little  flags  flutter- 
ing, and  one  large  American  banner 
whipping  in  the  wind. 

"Sure,  you  will,"  Ted  said;  but 
he  tucked  my  hand  under  his  arm 
with  a  quietly  possessive  gesture. 
My  heart  was  beating  quickly,  my 
eyes  were  shining,  my  cheeks 
flushed.  Ted  was  so  good  looking 
in  his  uniform.  Ron  Evans  glanced 
at  us,  then  with  a  smile  walked  on 
beside  us  as  we  crossed  the  road  to- 


ward the  Recreation  Hall. 

"I've  leave  to  drive  you  over  to 
Lynwood.  I  want  to  be  sure  you're 
comfortable.  It's  great  to  have  you  , 
here,"  Ted  was  saying  in  one  ear, 
while  Ron  Evans  was  talking  away 
on  the  other  side  of  me  about  his 
band  and  how  we.  must  arrange  to 
do  some  songs  together— I  agreed 
with  Ted:  it  was  great  to  be 
there. 

We  rehearsed  for  two  hours  that 
afternoon.  And  when  Ron  started 
his  band  I  was  delighted.  He  was 
a  musician,  and  I  knew  I  could  work 
with  him.  How  he  swung  his  men; 
my  eyes  were  drawn  again  ana 
again  to  his  tall,  lean  figure  so  ai 
ease,  so  graceful,  to  his  dark  eyes. 
and  his  mouth  curved  in  a  smUt 
And  by  the  time  we  were  driving 
the  few  miles  to  Lynwood,  tner 
was  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  our 
entertainment  would  be  a  success- 
It  was  a  queer,  little  hotel'' 
which  we  were  to  stay,  more 
an  overgrown  boarding  house, 
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As  we  struggled  I  could  feel  that  he  had  grown  really  angry. 
Neither  of  us  knew  Ted  was  standing  in  the  door,  watching  us. 


clean  and  tidy.  Our  group  had  en- 
gaged the  entire  second  floor,  and 
when  Ted  carried  my  bags  up  to 
my  room,  and  before  I  had  even 
taken  off  my  hat  and  coat,  I  caught 
his  arm,  and  shook  him. 

"Oh,  Ted,  Ted,"  I  cried,  "isn't  this 
fun!     Aren't  you  thrilled?" 

"Sure  I  am."  He  kissed  me.  "My, 
but  I'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"Really,  Ted?  You  are  glad,  aren't 
you?"  And  I  dropped  into  a  chair 
with  a  sigh,  stretching  my  arms 
above  my  head,  relaxing  with  a 
sense  of  utter  comfort.  He  came 
over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  I  looked  up  into  his  blue  eyes. 

"You  know  I'm  glad!  Why  ask 
s"oh  a  silly  question?" 

'Oh,  you're  so  quiet.  Don't  you 
ever,  ever  get  excited?  If  you'd 
oojy  lose  your  head  sometimes!" 

He  laughed,  and  patted  my  hand. 
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"At  that,  I  may,  some  day." 
"And  what  a  surprise  that  would 
be!"  I  exclaimed.     Then  I  felt  his 
lips  on  my  hair. 

Who  wouldn't  have  been  excited? 
I'm  not  doing  any  special  pleading, 
but  the  situation  in  which  I  found 
myself  was  as  stimulating  as  the 
cool  breezes,  the  keen  air,  the  stars 
at  night  sparkling  in  the  blue  sky. 
Not  only  was  I  singing  over  the 
radio,  but  I  was  receiving  some  sur- 
prisingly good  notices  in  the  papers. 
I  was  surrounded  by  all  the  color 
and  thrill  of  army  life  without  being 
aware  of  its  drab  side,  or  of  the 
hard  work  necessary  to  it.  And 
Ron  Evans  was  outstanding.  He 
would  have  dominated  in  any  set  of 
circumstances.  We  were  together 
almost  every  day  as  he  and  his  band 
accompanied  my  songs — military 
songs  that  sent  the  blood  swinging 


and  pulsing  through  my  body.  And, 
whenever  his  shoulder  pr9U6d  mint 
bending  above  me  as  we  itudled 
some  sheet  of  music,  or  his  hand 
lingered  on  mine  as  he  helped  me 
to  the  platform,  I  was  conscious  of 
him,  of  his  body,  of  a  quality  which 
I  had  never  felt  in  Ted.  I  knew 
perfectly  that  many  of  the  reasons 
he  gave  so  as  to  be  with  me  were 
mere,  made  up  excuses.  And 
though  I  understood  that  Ted  trust- 
ed me  too  much  to  object  to  my 
growing  intimacy  with  Ron,  it  made 
me  angry.  I  was  tired  of  his  quiet 
certainty.  It  would  have  flatten-il 
my  vanity  a  lot  more  to  have  him 
make  some  protest. 

And  then,  that  night,  when  Ron 
drove  me  back  to  Lynwood  tsttm 
the  performance,  and  he  didn't  hove 
leave;  just  went  off  with  us  when  he 
had  been  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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■  An  exciting  story  of  happi- 
ness that  came  unexpectedly 
to  a  beautiful  star  who  has 
placed  her  heart  in  the  hands 
of  a  handsome  radio  singer 
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THE  broadcast  was  over.  In  the 
sound  booths  technicians  trans- 
ferred connections,  removed  ear- 
phones, and,  yawning,  prepared  to 
leave  for  the  night.  Down  on  the 
stage  the  stars  and  players  and 
stooges  of  the  Maxwell  House  show 
shrugged  their  way  into  topcoats, 
exchanged  jokes,  dropped  scripts  on 
convenient  chairs,  straggled  vague- 
ly off  to  whatever  excitement  or 
routine  the  evening  held  for  each. 

But  the  M.  C.  of  the  show,  John 
Conte,  moved  with  greater  haste. 
His  casual  goodbyes  were  not  linger- 
ing, and  his  parting  pleasantries 
were  almost  on  the  testy  side.  He 
was  a  big,  handsome  young  fellow 
with  dark  curly  hair,  a  clean  white 
grin,  and  the  rangy,  lean-muscled 
build  of  an  oarsman. 

Tonight  he  was  less  genial  than 
impatient.  He  got  clear  of  his  com- 
panions, picked  up  his  car  in  an 
adjoining  lot  near  the  theater.  He 
drove  with  what  speed  his  con- 
science, not  the  law  allowed — down 
Sunset  to  Beverly  Drive,  and  down 
Beverly  to  Santa  Monica  Boulevard, 
and  thence  three  blocks  until  he 
reached  The  Tropics. 

The  Tropics  is  a  Beverly  Hills  cafe 
with  all  the  trappings  of  South  Seas 
glamour,  including  palms,  batiks, 
dim  lights  and  rum  in  every  possible 
shape  and  concoction. 

In  the  dimmest  corner  a  girl 
waited.  She  was  blonde  and  ex- 
citingly lovely,  with  an  up -turned 
Irish  nose  and  wide  grey  eyes  and 
a  mouth  designed  in  a  perpetual 
pout,  except  when  it  smiled.  It 
smiled  now,  as  he  entered. 

He  slipped  into  the  sheltered 
booth  beside  her.  "Got  away  as 
soon  as  I  could,"  he  said. 

"It's  okay,"  said  Alice  Faye  to  the 
man  she  loved.  "I  haven't  been  wait- 
ing long.     Besides,  I  like  it  here." 

You  will  not  have  heard  this  story 
until  now.  It  hasn't  been  told,  even 
in  Hollywood,  except  in  whispers — 
and  then  only  at  parties  or  over 
private  telephones  or  at  private 
gatherings.  Personal  friends  of 
Alice's  or  John's  have  told  it,  with 
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■  John  Conte,  singing  star  of 
the  Maxwell  House  radio  show, 
heard  Thursdays  on  NBC,  sings 
other    days    to    Alice    alone. 

the  previous  stern  injunction:  "Re- 
member. It's  confidential!  It's  one 
of  those  things,  you  see?" 

But  now  there's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  know  that  Alice  has 
found  love  again,  or  that  the  man 
she  loves  is  John  Conte,  a  radio  per- 
sonality who  is  proving  himself 
these  days;  nor  is  there  any  earthly 
reason,  that  I  can  see,  why  you 
shouldn't  be  told  that  Alice  and 
John  are  still  going  to  be  going  to- 
gether. 

It  looks  as  if  they  were  going  to 
work  out.  The  months  that  Alice 
went  to  nightclubs  and  parties  and 
dances  with  Sandy  Cummings  not- 
withstanding; the  rumors  that  she 
was  still  carrying  the  torch  for  Tony 
Martin,  at  long  last  a  success  and 
in  the  big  money,  notwithstanding 
.  .  .  This  is  a  love  story,  of  almost 
three  years  duration.  And  love 
stories  that  have  lasted  that  long 
must  win  happiness. 

It's  in  the  books. 

By   HOWARD   SHARPE 


In  Hollywood  that  old  witch  called 
Irony  has  a  lovely  time.  It  was  Tony 
Martin  who  introduced  Alice,  his 
wife,  to  John  Conte.  John  was  an- 
nouncing the  Burns  and  Allen  show, 
and  Tony  was  on  that  show,  and 
Alice  came  along  one  evening  to  be 
with  Tony,  and  Tony — it  is  said  by 
those  who  watched  eagerly  from  the 
sidelines — said,  "I'm  stuck  with 
something  afterwards,  Johnny. 
Could  you  take  Alice  to  dinner,  and 
I'll  meet  you  wherever  you  go  after 
I'm  clear?" 

John  could  and  most  certainly 
would.  Aside  from  his  perfectly 
respectful  admiration  of  Alice 
(after  all,  she  was  someone  else's 
wife)  he  was  new  enough  to  the  Big 
Time  to  find  a  pretty  big  thrill  in 
taking  a  famous  movie  star  to  din- 
ner. 

Alice  was  not  only  one  of  the  top 
stars  in  Hollywood,  but  her  entire 
past  had  been  studded  with  glamour, 
with  excitement,  with  accomplish- 
ment. It  sounded  like  fiction. 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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THEY  can  forget  you  on  Broad- 
way in  an  awful  hurry.  It  just 
didn't  seem  possible,  as  I  sat  in 
Al's  Lunch  on  Eighth  Avenue,  eat- 
ing a  bowl  of  the  special  ten-cent 
stew,  that  less  than  a  year  ago  I'd 
been  making  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  wearing  a  fur  coat, 
and  eating  in  places  where  the 
menus  were  printed  in  French. 

But  it  was  not  only  possible.  It 
had  happened. 

The  fur  coat  had  been  the  last 
thing  to  go.  I'd  held  on  to  it  as  long 
as  I  could,  not  only  because  it  made 
a  good  impression  but  because  I 
didn't  want  to  freeze  to  death.  It 
was  spring  now,  though,  and  I  didn't 
need  it,  so  I'd  sold  it.  I  still  had  ten 
dollars  left  of  what  I'd  got  for  it. 
When  that  ten-spot  was  gone,  I 
didn't  know  what  I'd  do.  Mean- 
while, Al's  stew  was  nourishing.  You 
even  found  a  piece  of  meat  in  it  once 
in  a  while. 

Not  that  it  nourished  the  soul 
much.  The  worst  part  of  being  out 
of  a  job  isn't  the  having  to  dine  on 
ten  cents  or  even  the  worry  about 
how  you're  going  to  pay  next  week's 
room  rent.  They're  bad,  but  what's 
much  worse  is  the  knowledge  that 
here  you  are,  with  a  good  set  of 
hands  and  arms  and  legs  and  a  brain 
that's  certainly  as  efficient  as  it  ever 
was — and  nobody  wants  you.  No- 
body can  find  any  use  for  you. 

Of  all  the  lonely  feelings  in  the 


world,  that's  the  loneliest.  It's  so 
terrible  that  you  can't  even  admit 
to  yourself  that  you  have  it. 

I  was  half-way  through  with  my 
dish  of  stew  when  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye  I  saw  someone  come  up 
to  my  table  and  stand  there  uncer- 
tainly. Then  he  said,  "Mind  if  I  sit 
here?  All  the  other  tables  are 
full." 

I  glanced  up.  "Sure,  help  your- 
self. It's  a  free  country,"  I  said 
before  I  realized  that  there  was 
something  vaguely  familiar  about 
him.  He  was  not  too  tall,  and  he 
had  a  good-natured  Irish  face  and 
a  light  way  of  carrying  his  muscular 
body  that  told  you  he  could  move 
like  a  streak  of  lightning  when  he 
wanted  to.  His  suit  was  a  little  too 
flashy  in  color  and  cut,  but  it  was  a 
good  one,  and  although  it  wasn't 
new  it  was  pressed  and  clean.  It  was 
what  gave  me  the  tip-off,  and  con- 
nected up  with  the  Irish  face  and 
the  graceful  way  of  standing  to  tell 
me  who  he  was. 

"Don't  I  know  you?"  I  asked  as  he 
sat  down  and  began  unloading  his 
tray. 

"Nope,"  he  said,  "and  you're  wast- 
ing your  time." 

"But  aren't  you  'Dapper'  Danny 
Hunt,  the  fighter?" 

"Nope,"  he  said  again.  "I'm  Dan- 
ny Hunt,  the  ex-fighter." 

"I  thought  so!"  I  said  triumphant- 
ly.    "Don't  you  remember  me?" 


"Should  I?"  He  grinned,  losing 
a  little  of  his  stand-offish  manner. 

"Well,"  I  told  him,  "you  threw  a 
big  party  for  me  last  year.  I'm 
Bubbles  Marlowe — or  rather  I  was 
Bubbles  Marlowe,  of  the  Coliseum 
Theater.  Now  I'm  just  plain  Marge 
Kelly." 

"No  kiddin'!"  he  said,  and  it  was 
wonderful  to  watch  his  face  light 
up.  "Sure,  I  remember!  I'd  just 
beaten  Whitey  Neal,  and  a  bunch  of 
us  went  over  to  the  Coliseum  after 
the  fight  to  see  your  act.  I  thought 
you  were  the  greatest  thing  since 
talking  pictures." 

Well,  I'd  asked  for  it.  But  it  did 
hurt  a  little  to  hear  him  say 
"thought."  I  remembered  the  flow- 
ers he'd  sent  backstage — and  I  re- 
membered the  way  I'd  looked  then, 
and  how  I'd  taken  success  and  at- 
tention for  granted.    And  now — 

But  he  must  have  slipped  out  of 
the  money  too,  I  reminded  myself, 
or  he  wouldn't  be  here  in  Al's — 
eating,  I  noticed,  stew. 

"Things  are  pretty  tough,  huh?" 
he  said  sympathetically,  as  if  he 
knew  what  I'd  been  thinking. 

"You  said  it." 

"What  happened?  You  were  sure 
packing  them  into  the  Coliseum 
with  your  act  last  year." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  was  in  the  hos- 
pital two  months  with  pneumonia. 
I  always  knew  that  Coliseum  stage 
was   too    (Continued   on   page  67) 


■  What  was  a  career  and  "big  money"  compared  to  those 
brief  moments  of  ecstasy  they  had  found?  Read  this 
stirring  broadcast  of  a  bubble  dancer  and  a  prize  fighter 
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Fictionhed  from  a  drama  heard  on  Manhat- 
tan at  Midnight,  sponsored  by  Energine,  on 
NBC-Blue,  Wednesdays  at  8:30  P.M..  E.S.T. 
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Get  away,  you  lug!"  I  said,  not  mean- 
ing it  in  the  least.  "Set  away  be- 
fore I  smear  biscuit  dough  on  your  face." 


■  Listen  to  Yvette  singing 
on  Xovier  Cugot's  Came/  pro- 
gram, Thursdays  on  NBC-Red. 


m  I'm  only  eighteen,  I  never  wanted  to  be  a  singer,  I'm 
not  French  at  all,  and  my  real  name  is  Elsa — but  none 
of  this  kept  me  from  a  life  I'd  never  even  dreamed  about 


I  PICK  up  the  evening  paper.  I 
skim  through  it.  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  just  browsing.  Ah,  here  it  is — 
the  amusement  section. 

My  eye  falls  upon  a  picture  of 
myself  on  the  movie  page.  It  is  a 
flattering  picture.  But  right  now 
that  doesn't  matter.  Above  the  pic- 
ture is  a  caption  that  reads: 
OPENS  AT  STRAND  TOMORROW. 

Below  the  picture  there  is  a  further 
explanation.  Honeymoon  for  Three 
with  George  Brent  and  Ann  Sheri- 
dan is  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance. 
Mon  dieu!  Did  I  ever  even  dream 
of  this?      , 

I  glance  over  at  the  department 
called  "Cafe  Life  in  New  York."  I 
notice  a  paragraph  beginning: 

"Yvette,  the  romantic  chanteuse 
who  has  been  heard  to  such  good 
advantage  at  the  Empire  Room  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  these  two 
weeks  has  had  her  engagement  ex- 
tended. Yvette,  whose  rendition 
of  .  .  ." 

My  eyes  trail  off. 

The  radio  column  next  claims  my 
attention.  Tonight  the  pilot  of  the 
column  is  unusually  cordial.  He 
says,  graciously: 

"According  to  the  latest  Crossley 
report,  the  following  of  that  French 
oriole  known  as  Yvette  has  doubled 
in  the  past  two  months,  which  should 
cause  no  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsor  of  the  Yvette-Cugat 
show  .  .  ." 

I  blink. 

Is  this  I?  It  can't  be,  can  it?  The 
same  I  who  started  out  to  become  a 
great  painter?  What  about  those 
wonderful  maxims  I  had  written 
over  and  over  again  in  my  copy 
books  when  I  was  a  child?  Espe- 
cially one  that  went,  in  French: 
"Aide-toi  le  ciel  t'aidera."  Or,  in 
English:  "God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves."  Had  the  proverb  been 
out-dated?     Or  was  it  that  I  hadn't 
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helped  myself  quite  enough? 

Suddenly  I  find  myself  smiling. 
Then  chuckling.  And  in  a  trice  I 
begin  to  recall  the  words  of  my 
grandfather,  a  wonderful  old  gentle- 
man who  walked  down  the  street 
cloak  slung  over  his  shoulder,  cane 
in  hand,  and  a  fierce,  awe-inspiring 
solemnity,  the  same  grandfather 
who  wore  a  topper  when  he  walked 
abroad  as  if  life,  itself,  depended  on 
it. 

I  remember  hearing  from  him 
when  I  was  eight — maybe  nine — 
some  curious  wisdom,  after  I  had 
shown  him  a  sketch  I  had  done  of 
him  on  the  sly  and  had  confessed 
my  ambition: 

"Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  you're 
going  to  be  an  artist,  after  all.  On 
both  sides  of  your  family  music  is 
in  the  blood.  Only  remember  this: 
Providence  has  a  strange  way  of  its 
own  in  shaping  human  lives."  He 
let  out  a  guffaw.  "Look  at  me,"  he 
said.  "I  started  out  to  become  a 
great  novelist  and  ended  up  in 
French  opera." 

It  all  comes  back  to  me  now. 

Birmingham,  Alabama  is  the 
Pittsburgh  of  the  South,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  somewhere  near  250,000, 
a  sprawling,  restless  giant  of  a  city 
whose  heart  beats  like  a  trip  ham- 
mer. 

Do  I  seem  to  be  reading  from  a 
travelogue?  And  are  you  wonder- 
ing why  the  detour? 

It's  actually  no  detour  at  all. 

You  see,  I'm  not  French:  I'm  an 
American.  And  I  was  born  in 
Birmingham.  On  Alameda  Street 
in  the  West  End  of  town. 

My  name  is  Elsa  Harris.  Father 
was  an  American  and  so  were  his 
people.  Mother  is  French  descent, 
which  may  account  for  the  way  the 
twig  was  bent. 

Robert  Andre,  the  French  opera 
star,  was  my  uncle.    An  aunt,  Jean 


Alexandria,  was  on  the  French  con- 
cert stage.  Grandfather  was  in  the 
French  opera.  Mother,  herself,  had 
and  still  has  a  beautiful  voice. 

I  remember  my  father  hardly  at 
all.  I  remember  only  that  he  was  a 
big  man  and  a  kindly  man  who  had 
an  automobile  business.  He  did  well, 
I  think.  We  lived  in  a  typically 
Southern  house,  large,  bristling  with 
character,  and  picturesque.  Life 
here  I  remember  as  if  through  a 
gauze.  It  was  a  delicious  idyll. 
Mornings  were  filled  with  play.  The 
afternoons  and  twilights  were  given 
over  to  story-telling.  And  the  eve- 
nings were  drenched  with  music. 
Grandfather  saw  to  that. 

Twice  a  month  we  children  would 
put  on  a  concert  for  the  immediate 
family  and  relatives.  Grandfather 
would  sit  there  solemn  as  ever,  pre- 
tending to  be  judging  us  as  if  he 
had  paid  $3.30  for  his  seat.  Brother 
played  a  violin.  Sister  Irita  per- 
formed on  the  harp.  Jane  Clare 
contributed  her  touching  little  inter- 
pretations of  the  Chopin  nocturnes 
which  Grandfather  loved  so  much. 
And  I,  for  want  of  instrumental 
talent,  sang.  Nothing  much,  mind 
you.  Merely  little  French  lullabies 
and  nursery  songs.  At  eight  one 
doesn't  have  much  of  a  repertoire. 

When  I  was  nine,  the  happy  days 
at  Birmingham  came  suddenly  to  an 
end.  What  money  father  had  left 
was  gone.  Mother  cheerfully  elected 
to  become  the  breadwinner.  When 
an  opportunity  came  her  way  to  do 
social  service  work,  work  which 
appealed  to  her  and  at  the  same  time 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  maintain 
her  fairly  sizable  family,  she 
snapped  it  up. 

The  new  job  took  her  North — to 

New  York.    I  remember  we  all  cried 

when  she  made  the  announcement. 

The  children,  all  but  me,  were  to  go 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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ELLEN  heard  the  clicks  all  along 
the  party  line  as  she  lifted  the 
receiver  from  her  telephone. 
But  they  didn't  matter,  those  lis- 
teners in,  not  at  that  moment,  not 
with  Ellen's  heart  freezing  as  she 
heard  Martha's  voice.  She  had  been 
waiting  for  that  call  all  morning, 
ever  since  Joyce  Turner  had  sud- 
denly collapsed  and  had  been  rushed 
to  the  Health  Center. 

"Martha,  tell  me,"  she  began  im- 
pulsively, "how  is  .  .  ." 

The  nurse  stopped  her  before  she 
could  mention  Joyce's  name.  For 
Martha,  schooled  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  trained  always  to 
hold  her  own  emotions  in  check, 
could  not  disregard  those  warning 
clicks. 

"Why  don't  you  stop  in  at  the 
Center  and  see  me  this  morning," 
she  said,  making  her  voice  sound 
matter  of  fact  and  casual.  "It's  so 
long  since  we've  had  one  of  our  good 
old  gab  fests.  I'll  have  to  rush  now. 
I've  got  a  date  with  a  thermometer." 

She  hung  up  then  before  Ellen 
could  have  a  chance  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions which  would  only  add  fuel  to 
the  gossip  that  had  already  risen  to 
epidemic  proportions.  But  the  gos- 
sip didn't  need  facts  to  feed  on. 
Already  the  party  line  was  ringing. 
Three  short  and  two  long,  Maria 
Hawkins'  number,  the  bell's  metallic 
insistence  somehow  reminiscent  of 
Maria's  strident  voice  itself.  Simp- 
sonville  knew  where  to  go  for  its 
quota  of  scandal. 

They  were  talking  it  over  now,  all 
of  them,  talking  it  over,  and  gloat- 
ing over  every  detail,  draining  from 
it  the  drama  denied  to  their  own 
drab  lives. 

If  they  only  knew  how  lucky  they 
were  not  to'  have  things  happening 
to  them,  Ellen  thought  wearily  as 
she  walked  to  the  window  and  stood 
looking  out  over  the  garden.  How 
eagerly  she  would  welcome  their 
secure,  placid  lives.  And  Joyce,  too, 
lying  there  on  her  hospital  bed  with 
her  poor  tortured  brain  groping 
towards  forgetfulness,  how  welcome 
it  would  be  to  her,  too. 

The  lilacs  had  burst  into  full 
bloom  overnight,  the  thick  purple 
clusters  dragging  down  over  the 
branches  with  their  weight.  Their 
delicate  perfume  was  everywhere. 
Two  robins  were  building  a  nest  in 
the  apple  tree  down  by  the  gate,  the 
same  robins  that  came  there  every 
spring,  chirping  now  as  they  picked 

■  Ellen  felt  boring's  fingers 
stiffen  as  he  wound  the 
bandage    around    her    arm. 
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up  the  little  tufts  of  cotton  Ellen 
had  scattered  over  the  grass  for 
them.  They  always  reminded  her 
of  a  particularly  happy  married 
couple,  those  robins,  working  so 
busily  together. 

Maybe  Joyce  and  Peter  could 
have  been  like  that,  too,  happy  and 
close,  building  their  lives  together, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  herself  always 
there  between  them. 

"But  Ellie,  my  dear,"  Uncle  Josh 
had  said  to  her  that  morning  when 
she  hadn't  been  able  to  hold  back 
her  self  recriminations  any  longer, 
"I'm  not  goin'  to  stand  there  listen- 
ing to  you  going  on  as  if  you've  been 
a  thief  taking  something  that  be- 
longed to  Joyce.  You're  forgettin' 
she  was  the  poacher,  not  you,  com- 
ing between  you  and  Peter,  stooping 
to  tricks  to  get  him  to  marry  her 
when  she  knew  it  was  you  he  loved. 
Ellie,  I'm  an  old  man  now,  but  I've 
never  stopped  marvelling  at  all  the 
things  human  beings  can  find  to 
torment  themselves  with.  And  now 
you're  doing  it,  too,  as  smart  a  girl 
as  I've  ever  known.  Why,  to  hear 
you  go  on,  anybody'd  think  you  was 
responsible  even  for  that  poor  girl's 
sickness." 

But  Uncle  Josh,  whose  homely 
philosophy  had  so  often  helped  her 
to  see  things  the  way  they  were, 
realistic  and  clear,  couldn't  help 
Ellen  now.  For  somehow,  it  didn't 
help  much  to  remember  the  way 
Joyce  used  to  be,  self-willed  and 
scheming  and  predatory.  She  could 
only  remember  her  as  she  was  now, 
after  the  long  illness  that  had  kept 
her  shut  away  those  many  months, 
shut  away  into  the  unreal  private 
world  of  her  hallucinations. 

Ellen  had  loved  Peter,  had  shared 
his  dreams  when  they  came  to  mean 
so  much  to  each  other,  had  been 
behind  him  when  he  fought  Simp- 
sonville  and  won,  and  the  Health 
Center  had,  sprung  into  being.  Yet, 
when  Joyce  had  taken  Peter  away, 
had  become  his  wife,  though  it  was 
still  Ellen  he  loved — even  then 
Ellen  had  not  been  angry.  She  had 
felt  only  a  deep  sadness,  for  she 
knew  that  these  two  would  not  be 
happy. 
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distrust   in   his   eyes  —  and 
she  wanted  his  friendship  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Read  radio's  vivid 
story  of  a  woman  who  demanded  the  right  to  love  again 


Ellen  stepped  into  the  garden. 
The  drowsiness  of  the  spring  warmth 
stole  over  her.  She  broke  off  a  great 
cluster  of  lilacs,  filling  her  arms 
with  their  rich  purple  beauty.  But 
her  mind  clung  stubbornly  to  its 
train  of  thought,  to  Joyce  lying  now 
in  a  hospital  bed,  no  longer  the 
scheming  self-assured  woman  who 
had  won  Peter,  but  a  bewildered, 
groping  child,  pathetic  in  her  adora- 
tion for  Peter  and  needing  him  so 
desperately. 

If  Ellen  could  forget  her  sorrow 
and  feel  only  pity  for  Joyce,  couldn't 
Peter  forget,  too,  that  he'd  been 
tricked  into  marriage — forget  and 
forgive? 

She  still  held  the  lilacs  in  her 
arms  as  she  started  toward  the 
Center.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Martha 
sitting  at  the  desk,  she  knew  the 
older  woman  had  been  waiting  for 
her,  and  her  heart  almost  stopped 
beating.  The  news  must  be  very 
bad  to  have  Martha  so  intent  on 
telling  it  herself. 

"Steady  now,"  Martha  warned 
her  as  she  laid  the  flowers  down  on 
the  desk.  "It's  not  going  to  help  any 
if  you  make  yourself  ill,  too.  Joyce 
is  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  men- 
tal shock.  We're  doing  everything 
we  can  to  help  her.  Even  Peter 
seems  to  have  taken  a  hold  on  him- 
self again.  I  felt  like  telling  him  if 
he'd  been  a  little  more  thoughtful 
of  Joyce  before,  this  wouldn't  have 
happened.  But  I  couldn't.  He  looked 
so  forlorn  and  miserable  when  he 
brought  her  here  this  morning,  and 
it's  just  as  if  he  can't  do  enough  for 
her.  He's  here  now,  having  a  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Loring  about  her. 
Oh,  I  forgot,  you  haven't  heard 
about  Dr.  Loring,  have  you?  He 
arrived  last  night  to  .  .  ." 

"I  know  about  Dr.  Loring,"  Ellen 
said.  It  took  all  the  courage  she 
could  summon  just  to  repeat  his 
name,  and  she  flushed,  remember- 


ing  the  way  he  had  looked  at  her 
.  .  .  was  it  only  yesterday?  .  .  .  and 
the  cool  contempt  in  his  voice  when 
he  had  spoken  to  her. 

Until  Joyce  had  been  rushed  to 
the  hospital,  so  dangerously  ill, 
Ellen  had  thought  of  nothing  else 
but  that  brief,  shattering  visit  to 
her  tea  room,  a  visit  from  a  man  she 
had  never  before  met,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  thought  he  already 
knew  about  her — and  didn't  like 
what  he  knew. 

NOW  she  regretted  bitterly  the 
letter  she  had  written  him  on 
quick  impulse,  seeing  his  picture  in 
the  paper,  seeing  that  he,  a  famous 
Chicago  surgeon,  was  giving  up  his 
fashionable  practice  to  devote  him- 
self to  social  medicine.  Written  him 
because  Peter,  unable  to  stand  up  to 
life  and  the  things  it  had  done  to 
him,  had  told  her  he  was  resigning 
as  head  of  their  Center.  And  Ellen 
had  asked  this  Dr.  Anthony  Loring, 
this  stranger,  for  his  advice  as  to 
what  could  be  done  to  replace  Peter. 

Nor  had  she  dreamt  that  it  could 
be  misinterpreted,  this  action  of 
hers,  until  suddenly  the  afternoon 
before,  when  Loring  was  standing 
in  front  of  her,  speaking  almost 
harshly,  saying: 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  myself 
to  this  Health  Center.  It  seems 
curious  to  me,"  and  he  had  paused, 
deliberately,  "that  an  outsider 
should  be  so  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  a  medical  institution." 

She  tensed  as  the  door  opened 
and  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the 
present.  Peter  and  Loring  were 
coming  out.  Peter  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment,  his  eyes,  that  had  always 
lighted  so  when  he  saw  her,  cold 
now  and  resentful. 

"So  you've  decided  you've  a  right 
to  interfere  with  my  life,  have  you, 
Ellen?"  he  asked,  and  then  walked 
quickly  away. 

Then  Loring  had  told  him  about 
the  letter.  She  had  known  he 
would  have  to  be  told  some  time, 
and  that  when  he  knew  what  she 
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had  done  he  would  hate  her  for  it. 
She  had  even  thought  that  hatred 
would  be  better  than  his  unbridled 
adoration  of  her.  But  now  she  felt 
the  tears  crowding  against  her  eye- 
lids as  she  turned  her  head  away 
so  Loring  would  not  see  them. 

She  had  to  walk  past  him  to  reach 
the  door.  Somehow,  she  found 
within  herself  the  strength  to  lift 
her  small  head  high,  to  hold  back 
the  tears. 

Then  his  voice  again,  aloof  as  he 
spoke  to  her. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Brown.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  I've 
had  a  long  talk  with  Dr.  Turner,  all 
about  his  work  here.  He  was  quite 
taken  aback  to  know  you  had  writ- 
ten to  me." 

"I  know  it  must  be  hard  for  you 
to  understand  why  I  wrote,"  Ellen 
said  slowly.  "You  see,  the  Center 
is  very  important  to  me.  It's  been 
my  dream,  too,  the  way  it  used  to 
be  Peter's.  I  know  I  have  no  official 
connection  with  it  any  more,  but 
you  can't,  at  least  I  can't,  think  in 
a  calm  impersonal  way  about  some- 
thing I've  helped  build.  This  hos- 
pital, this  building  isn't  just  bricks 
and  plaster  to  me.  It's  people,  liv- 
ing, suffering  people  coming  here, 
being  helped.  It's  the  poor  people 
here  in  Simpsonville,  and  it's  the 
people,  from  Smokey  Ridge,  too. 
You  can't  think  what  it  was  like  up 
in  the  hills  before  we  built  the 
Center.  Epidemics,  people  dying 
just  because  .  .  ." 

"Of  course,  it's  very  commendable 
for  you  to  feel  like  that,"  Loring  in- 
terrupted crisply.  "But,  I  daresay 
there  are  others  who  look  upon  the 
Center  with  civic  pride,  yet  permit 
its  affairs  to  be  handled  by  those 
qualified  to  do  so." 

"You  don't  understand  at  all,  do 
you?"  Ellen  said.  "You  think  I'm 
just  one  of  those  awful,  officious 
women  going  around  with  an  axe, 
smashing  things,  prying,  snooping 
.  .  ."  She  stopped  abruptly,  appalled 
at  the  fury  sweeping  through  her. 
"I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you. 
But  can't  you  see  I  did  what  I 
thought  was  right  for  the  Center 
and  for  Peter,  too?" 

"I'm  sure  you  did,  Mrs.  Brown," 
Loring  said,  but  there  wasn't  con- 
viction in  his  voice.  "It's  pretty 
risky  trying  to  change  the  course  of 
a  man's  life  without  either  his 
knowledge  or  consent." 

"Let  me  ask  you  something,  Dr. 
Loring,"  Ellen  said,  lifting  her  head 
so  her  eyes  looked  directly  at  him. 
"If  a  man  became  suddenly  ill  on  a 
lonely  road,  and  a  woman  did  what 
she  could  to  stop  his  suffering, 
would  you  want  to  prosecute  that 
woman     for     practicing     medicine 


without  a  license?" 

"Isn't  that  somewhat  irrelevant, 
Mrs.  Brown?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Ellen  said 
quickly.  "Don't  you  see,  it  isn't  a 
question  of  authority,  it's  only  a 
matter  of  doing  the  right  thing.  But 
you  won't  see,  will  you?  You  don't 
want  to  see." 

"No,  Mrs.  Brown,"  Loring's  voice 
was  remote,  professional.  "I  prefer 
not  to  go  into  Dr.  Turner's  personal 
life  with  anyone  except  himself  or 
his  wife." 

His  meaning  was  unmistakable. 
Strange  how  this  hurt,  the  thought 
that  this  man  so  clearly  disliked  her. 

And  she  didn't  want  him  to  dis- 
like her,  Ellen  thought,  as  she  left 
the  Center.  She  couldn't  help  this 
unwilling  respect  she  felt  for  him. 
Maybe  it  was  that  highhanded  way 
of  his,  that  sureness  of  his,  that 
strength  that  compelled  her  admira- 
tion, even  though  she  would  have 
been  happier  to  withhold  it. 

Her  heart  lifted  as  she  turned  into 
the  gate  and  she  saw  Janey  and 
Mark  running  down  the  path  to  meet 
her.  Impulsively  her  arms  went 
around  their  shoulders  as  they 
walked  into  the  house  together.  Let 
Dr.  Loring  be  strong,  she  decided 
suddenly.  She  could  be  strong,  too. 
This  was  her  strength,  these  chil- 
dren of  hers,  with  the  love  that  they 
shared  holding  them  in  a  brave 
world  of  their  own.  Anything  could 
be  overcome,  anything  at  all,  as  long 
as  they  were  together,  warm  and 
close  like  this,  just  the  three  of  them 
making  their  own  fortress  against 
the  world.  How  often  that  had  been 
her  salvation,  that  thought  of  the 
three  of  them,  a  young  widow  and 
her  two  wonderful  children,  stand- 
ing together,  fearing  nothing.  For 
so  long  Ellen  had  been  sure  that  she 
would  never  love  again,  and  then, 
when  Peter  had  found  a  place  in  her 
heart,  she  knew  that  every  woman 
can  love  a  second  time.  But,  she 
thought,  her  hand  grasping  Mark's 
more  firmly,  though  a  woman  can 
love  a  second  time,  can  she  find 
happiness  as  well? 

BUT  Ellen  was  wise  enough  not  to 
answer  her  own  unspoken  ques- 
tion. It  was  enough  that  she  and  her 
family  were  together.  There  was 
her  happiness.  She  must  never  for- 
get that.  She  could  stand  up  to 
anything,  in  that  knowledge,  she 
thought,  beginning  to  prepare  the 
dinner  which  was  probably  destined 
not  to  be  eaten,  since  the  scandal  of 
Joyce  and  Peter  was  keeping  even 
the  regulars  she  had  been  able  to 
count  on  away  from  her  tea  room. 
"Janey,"  she  asked,  putting  the 
kettle  on  the  stove,  "did  you  remem- 
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ber  to  get  the  baking  powder?  I 
thought  I'd  make  some  of  those 
biscuits  you  and  Mark  like." 

"Yes,  I  did,"  Janey  said,  but 
something  in  the  child's  voice  made 
Ellen  turn  to  look  at  her.  "Mother, 
what's  a  home-breaker?" 

A  cold  fear  swept  through  Ellen, 


■  Anything  could  be  over- 
come as  long  as  the  three  of 
them   were   close   together. 


making  even  her  fingers  feel  as  if 
they  had  been  turned  to  ice. 

"That's  what  they  said  you  were, 
Mother,"  Janey  sounded  as  if  she 
were  close  to  tears.  "Maria  Hawkins 
and  those  women  she  was  talking 
to  in  the  grocery  store.  They  stopped 
talking  when  they  saw  me,  but  I 
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heard  what  they  said.  They  called 
you  a  husband  stealer,  too.  It  isn't 
true,  is  it?" 

How  impossible  to  tell  this  child 
what  was  true  and  what  wasn't 
true!  When  she  grew  up  she  would 
know  how  values  got  mixed  up 
sometimes,  how  life  itself  got  mixed 
up.  But  where  could  anyone  find 
the  words  to  make  a  child  under- 
stand that? 

"Darling,"  Ellen  said  slowly,  "you 
mustn't  take  other  people's  opinions 
of  anybody  as  your  own.  You  must 
decide  about  people  the  way  they 
seem  to  you.  Even  me,  darling,  you 
must  judge  me  that  way,  too." 

"Oh,  mummy,  I  love  you."  Janey 
got  up  impulsively  and  ran  towards 
her.  "You're  the  best,  the  most 
wonderful  mother  ..." 

Ellen  tensed.  The  child  running 
towards  her  had  brushed  against 
the  kettle,  on  the  stove,  so  that  it 
was  teetering  there  above  her. 

"Janey,"  she  called,  and  then  she 
threw  herself  at  her,  so  the  child 
was  pushed  to  safety,  with  her  own 
body  over  her,  guarding  her. 

It  was  over  in  a  moment,  the 
child's  frightened  gasp  and  that 
sudden,  searing  pain  through  her 
arm  as  the  kettle  clattered  to  the 
floor.  There  was  that  brief  moment 
when  Ellen  saw  that  Janey  was  un- 
harmed before  the  darkness  closed 
in  on  her  in  that  agony  of  pain. 

She  heard  a  voice,  Janey's  voice 
as  she  slowly  groped  her  way  back 
to  consciousness  again,  only  it 
seemed  to  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. And  Mark  bending  over  her, 
his  eyes  wide  with  fear,  looked  as 
if  he  were  a  long  distance  away 
from  her,  too.  Then  the  pain  was 
there  again  as  she  struggled  slowly 
to  her  feet. 

"It'll  be  all  right,  Mother,"  Janey 
whispered  through  her  sobs.  "I 
called  the  Center.  Peter  will  be 
here  soon." 

But  it  was  Dr.  Loring  who  came. 
Dr.  Loring  with  his  eyes  concerned 
now  as  he  looked  at  her.  Dr.  Loring 
cutting  the  sleeve  away  from  her 
dress,  his  sure  fingers  working  so 
swiftly  and  his  voice  gentle  as  he 
talked  to  her. 

Ellen  felt  herself  relaxing,  her 
gratitude  rushing  out  to  him.  How 
different  he  was  with  the  coldness 
gone  from  his  eyes,  with  the  curve 
of  sarcasm  gone  from  his  lips. 
Strange  the  way  he  looked,  as  if  he 
were  sharing  her  pain. 

"Oh,  Doctor,  I'm '  so  glad  you 
came,"  Janey  said  impulsively.  "It's 
almost  as  if  you  were  Peter." 

Ellen  felt  Loring' s  fingers  stiffen 
as  he  wound  the  bandage  around 
her  arm,  and  all  the  tenderness  that 
had  held      (Continued  on  page  78) 
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■  Abe  Lyman's  Waltz  Time  is  heard 
Friday  nights  at  9:00  E.S.T.,  on 
the  NBC-Red  network,  sponsored 
by    Phillips    Milk   of   Magnesia. 


■  Springtime  and  romantic  waltz  music  go  hand 
in  hand — so  soon  you'll  be  gliding  to  this  new 
tune  featured  on  Abe  Lyman's  Waltz  Time  show 
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■  Beauty  and  wealth  and  a  man's  deep  and  passionate  love  had  all 
been   hers,   but   never  happiness,    until   this  final   lasting    peace 


THE  letter  for  which  Patricia 
waited,  came,  at  last,  one  morn- 
ing: a  hot,  sultry  morning,  with 
no  breeze  from  the  lake  to  relieve 
the  oppressive  atmosphere.  The 
mere  sight  of  John's  handwriting 
banished  the  anxiety  which  had 
troubled  her  for  days.  Eagerly  she 
tore  open  the  envelope,  glancing 
rapidly  over  the  pages  she  held  in 
her  hand.  He  was  well,  he  would 
be  home  soon — but,  what  did  this 
sentence  mean? 

"I'm  in  trouble,  Pats,  serious 
trouble.  That's  why  you  haven't 
heard  from  me.  I've  been  trying 
to  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
But  don't  be  upset;  I'm  sure  I  can 
straighten  things  out  when  I  reach 
Chicago.  I  hope  to  leave  in  a  day 
or  two.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
when  I  see  you — see  you  again,  my 
dear — hold  you  in  my  arms,  feel 
you  close  to  me — Pats,  my  wife — " 
Patricia  sighed,  smiled,  and  sighed 
once  more.  She  was  certain  John 
could  solve  any  difficulties  which 
might  have  arisen;  her  confidence 
in  him  was  unshakable,  but  it  dis- 
turbed her,  at  times,  this  deep,  pas- 
sionate love  which  he  felt  for  her. 
Could  she,  through  the  years  ahead, 
give  him  the  response  he  deserved? 
She  walked  back  and  forth  the 
length  of  the  room,  wondering, 
probing  deeply  into  her  emotions. 
Then  she  stopped,  shaking  her 
shoulders  as  if  to  throw  some 
weight  aside.  It  did  not  do  to  be 
too  introspective;  she  had  been  too 
much  alone  these  last  weeks. 

Now  that  she  had  regained  her 
strength,  it  would  be  more  sensible 
to  attend  to  all  the  details  which 
had  been  left  uncompleted  at  the 
time  of  her  shooting.  There  was  an 
apartment  to  be  found,  one  into 
which  she  and  John  could  move 
after  their  delayed  honeymoon; 
then  the  removal  of  her  furniture 
from  the  mansion  in  which  she  had 
lived  before  her  marriage.  Alice 
was  there;  she  had  insisted  upon 
keeping  Jack  with  her  until  Patricia 
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was  finally  settled.  And  Virginia? 
Was  she  still  with  Stormy?  And 
what  had  she  decided  to  do  now 
that  she  had  recovered  from  her 
nervous  breakdown?  She  would 
like  to  have  as  much  as  possible 
accomplished  before  John's  return. 
John's  return — how  glad  she  would 
be  to  see  him — and  her  slim,  young 
body  thrilled  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  lips  on  hers,  the  strength  of 
his  arms  about  her. 

Patricia  went  to  the  front  closet, 
slipped  a  white  coat  over  her  arm, 
put  on  a  pert,  tiny  hat  and  walked 
out  to  the  elevator.  She  would 
walk  down  to  the  Loop,  stop  in  the 
building  which  housed  Scoop's 
newspaper,  see  Scoop  if  he  were 
there,  ask  him  about  Virginia.  And 
about  Stormy,  if  they  had  been  able 
to  adjust  their  relationship?  Per- 
haps, even  there,  she  might  find 
some  way  to  help. 

It  seemed  good,  being  down  on 
the  street,  a  real  part  of  the  city's 
teeming  crowds  again — it  was  as 
though  she  belonged  once  more. 
And  a  tide  of  relief  and  happiness 
began  to  mount  in  her  as  she  swung 
along  down  towards  the  heart  of 
the  town.  But  it  was  short  lived. 
One  look  at  Scoop's  haggard  face 
when  she  found  him  at  the  office, 
his  hand  on  his  telephone — one 
look  and  Pat  knew  that  her  feeling 
of  joy  would  be  dissipated  by  his 
first  words. 

"Pat,  hello,"  he  said  jerkily.  "Oh, 
Pat,  Stormy — it's  ghastly — Stormy's 
gone." 

"Gone?"  Patricia's  hand  went 
out  to  his,  closed  over  it. 

"Yes,  left  me — "  Scoop  dropped 
the  receiver,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  weariness  in  every  line  of  his 

For  exciting  listening,  tune  in  Girl 
Alone,  the  story  of  Patricia  Rogers, 
written  by  Fayette  Krum,  heard  Monday 
to  Friday  at  5:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  over 
the  NBC-Red,  sponsored  by  Quaker  Oats. 
Copyright,  1941,  National  Broadcasting  Company 


body.  "I — I  wanted  to  tell  you,  but 
I've  gone  to  you  with  so  many  of 
my  troubles — " 

How  tired  he  looks,  Patricia 
thought:  defeated.  Scoop  should 
laugh,  be  carefree;  he  shouldn't  be 
driven  into  corners  like  this.  He's 
tried  so  hard  to  make  up  for  his 
mistakes.  What  does  it  matter  that 
he's  hurt  us  all?  He's  hurt  himself 
more  than  he  has  others.  A  strange 
new  understanding  and  compassion 
swept  away  the  last  shreds  of  any 
anger  and  impatience  she  had  once 
felt  toward  him. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  and  came 
over  and  took  a  chair  beside  him, 
"tell  me  what  happened." 

"How  do  I  know?"  he  looked  at 
her  out  of  red,  circled  eyes.  "I've 
been  hunting  all  night.  She  was 
gone  when  I  got  home  from  work 
last  evening." 

"But  wasn't  Virginia  with  her? 
Doesn't  she  know  anything?" 

"Virginia?  Didn't  you  know? 
She's  with  Alice;  they're  looking  for 
an  apartment.  She  said  she  was 
coming  to  see  you." 

"Oh,  Scoop,  good!"  Pat  -  said 
quickly.  "I  was  going  over  to  the 
house  this  morning  to  see  her.  But 
Stormy — didn't  she  ever  talk  to  Vir- 
ginia about — " 

"No.  Not  a  word."  Scoop  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "I  can't  sit  here  talking 
and  Stormy  wandering  around 
blind.  She  hadn't  any  money — 
maybe  a  few  dollars.  I  can't  stand 
it,  Pats — I  can't  stand  it — " 

Patricia  rose  and  placed  a  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"Scoop—" 

"She  left  a  note" — he  hadn't  heard 
her — "to  say  she  wanted  me  to  be 
free.  She  didn't  believe  I  loved 
her.  I  tried — I  did  try — but  she 
wouldn't  believe  me." 

"Stop,  Scoop.  What  have  you 
done?" 

"Done?"  He  stared  at  her.  "Oh, 
all  the  usual  things — hospitals,  po- 
lice, the  morgue — " 

Patricia  felt  suddenly  cold,  even 
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■  In  the  silent  church,  tears 
touched  Patricia's  cheeks, 
but  she  did  not  brush  them 
aside;  they  were  not  bitter. 


on  that  hot  day.  So  that  was  what 
Scoop  feared  —  an  accident,  a 
stumble  of  the  blind  girl  before  a 
car,  or  even  the  greater  terror  of  a 
body  washed  up  on  the  lake  shore. 
Patricia  shook  herself  out  of  the  en- 
circling horror;  they  need  not  tor- 
ture themselves  with  that  image. 
Stormy  was  not  that  kind,  she  saw 
things  through  and  did  not  jibe  at 
her  own  pain.  Patricia  had  sensed 
that  quality  in  her  from  the  first 
time  she  had  met  her;  it  had  been  a 
challenge  to  her  own  courage 
which  she  had,  in  the  past,  resented. 
Today,  as  she  realized  it  in  all  its 
fineness,  she  desired  fervently  to 
possess  it  fully  herself. 

"No,"  she  said,  speaking  out  of 
her  certainty,  "Stormy  would  never 
do  that.  You  ought  to  know  that 
better  than  I.  She's  not  dead, 
Scoop.  I  know  what  you're  think- 
ing. I'll  go  with  you  and  see  what 
we  can  do." 

But  neither  Scoop  nor  Patricia 
could  discover  any  trace  of  the  blind 
girl.  It  was  amazing  how  com- 
pletely she  had  disappeared.  And 
though,  as  the  days  dragged  along, 
they  followed  up  any  clue  or  hint 
they  might  receive,  their  efforts 
proved  futile.  Scoop  grew  haggard 
and  thin.  And  Patricia,  tired  from 
the  heat  and  drain  upon  her  re- 
cently regained ,  strength  in  her  at- 
tempt to  keep  Scoop  from  despair, 
found  herself  longing  desperately 
for  John's  return.  Not  only  would 
it  be  such  a  comfort  to  have  him, 
but  he  might  think  of  something 
they  had  overlooked.  She  said  so 
to  Scoop,  one  afternoon,  as  they  re- 
turned to  her  apartment  with  hopes 
again  dashed.  The  girl  whom  they 
had  been  called  to  see  at  the  City 
Hospital  had  not  been  Stormy. 

"Maybe,"  he  answered  without 
conviction  as  he  walked  out  onto 
the  terrace.  Patricia  followed  him. 
He  turned  and  smiled  at  her,  a 
queer,  twisted  smile.  "Remember, 
Pats,  what  you  once  said  to  me. 
about     (Continued     on    page  72) 
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By  PAULINE  SWANSON 


AMAZEMENT,  pure  amazement, 
f\  was  my  only  reaction  from 
*  »  the  moment  we  parked  our 
car  in  front  of  Gene  Autry's  house 
on  Bluffside  Avenue  in  North  Hol- 
lywood until  fifteen  minutes  later 
when  Gene's  young,  athletic  look- 
ing wife  took  me  into  a  corner  in 
Gene's  den  and  dissolved  the  ques- 
tion mark. 

Surely  this  wasn't  the  right  sort 
of  home  for  America's  favorite  cow- 
boy star!  It  just  didn't  fit  in  with 
the  Gene  Autry  of  the  movies  or 
of  his  Sunday-night  programs  on 
CBS.  I'd  expected  it  to  be  miles 
out  on  a  country  road,  to  begin 
with.  I'd  foreseen  a  rambling 
ranch  house  with,  behind  it,  a  big 
corral  where  Gene  would  keep  his 
horses.  And,  of  course,  a  special 
stall  for  Champ,  the  beloved  horse 
he  uses  in  the  movies. 

But  this  house  was  certainly  not 
out  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  a 
scant  five  minutes  from  Hollywood 
and  Vine,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
not  two  blocks  from  a  seething 
business  section.  And,  from  first 
glance,  it  was  entirely  too  citified 
to  have  a   (Continued  on  page   52) 
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■  Gene  waves  from  the  doorway  of  his 
unusual  stucco  and  brick  home  in  Hol- 
lywood. Right,  the  "second  house"  con- 
tains the  rumpus  room,  dressing  rooms 
for  pool  ana  Gene's  business  office. 
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■  You  would  be  mistress  of 
a  beautiful  and  exciting  home 
built  for  a  man  whose  tastes 
aren't  what  you  might  expect 


■  The  rooms  aren't  large,  but  they're  colorful  and  were  deco- 
rated by  Mrs.  Autry.  The  upholstered,  flowered  chintz  sofa 
in  the  living  room  (above)  gives  a  view  onto  the  patio.  Below, 
the  chintz-covered  bed  is  right  up  against  the  corner  windows. 
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Photos  specially  taken  by  Hymie  Fink 


■  This  is  a  corner  ot  the  charming  liv- 
ing room.  Note  the  flowered  wallpaper, 
the  curved  shelves  and  glass  brick  wall. 
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f  6ene  waves  from  the  doorway  of  his 
unusual  stucco  and  brick  homo  in  Hol- 
lywood. Right,  the  "second  house"  con- 
joins the  rumpus  room,  dressing  rooms 
for  pool  and  Gene's  business  office. 
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■  Gene  Autry's  most 
prized  possession  is 
this  miniature  hand- 
carved  rodeo.  Below, 
Gene  and  Mrs.  Autry, 
before  the  oak-pan- 
elled living  room  fire- 
place, examining  gold 
and   silver   pistols. 
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lywood until  fifteen  minutes  later 
when  Gene's  young,  athletic  look- 
ing wife  took  me  into  a  corner  in 
Gene's  den  and  dissolved  the  ques- 
tion mark. 

Surely  this  wasn't  the  right  sort 
of  home  for  America's  favorite  cow- 
boy star!  It  just  didn't  fit  in  with 
the  Gene  Autry  of  the  movies  or 
of  his  Sunday-night  programs  on 
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■  The  rooms  aren't  large,  but  they're  colorful  and  were  deco- 
rated by  Mrs.  Autry.  The  upholstered,  flowered  chinh  sofa 
in  the  living  room  (above)  gives  a  view  onto  the  patio.  Below, 
the  chintz-covered  bed  ii  right  up  against  the  corner  windows. 
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■  This  is  a  corner  ot  the  charming  liv- 
ing room.  Note  the  flowered  wallpaper, 
the  curved  shelves  and  glass  brick  wall. 
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IOTS  of  people  think  nurses  are  hardboiled;  that 
they  see  so  much  of  life  that  is  bitter  and 
cruel  that  they  lose  sight  of  what  it  should 
be.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  perhaps  it  isn't.  At  any 
rate  it's  true  that  lots  of  girls  I  know  who  have 
had  their  eyes  opened  early  to  life  in  the  raw 
take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  determined  to 
get  all  the  fun  they  can  while  they  can  still 
enjoy  it. 

My  sister  Karen  and  I  decided  that  we  would 
be  different.  When  we  were  still  in  high  school 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  be  trained  nurses,  but 
we  vowed  that  no  matter  what  happened  we 
would  never  become — well,  casual,  to  put  it 
politely;  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  ideals  our 
parents  had  taught  us.  Maybe  that  sounds  smug, 
but  I  don't  think  we  were  because  it  really  wasn't 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  our  pledge  during  those 
first  few  years. 

Although  Karen  is  two  years  younger  than  I, 
we  had  always  been  closer  to  each  other  than 
most  sisters.  For  one  thing  we  were  in  the  same 
grade  in  school  due  to  the  fact  that  illness  kept 
me  at  home  for  a  year  and  that  Karen  became  so 
interested  in  the  lessons  Mother  gave  me  that 
when  I  was  ready  to  return  to  school  she  was 
able  to  go  into  the  same  class  with  me.  Then 
when  Mother  and  Dad  died  of  flu  just  after  we'd 
finished  training,  we  were  more  dependent  than 
ever  on  each  other  and  with  such  sympathy  and 
understanding  between  us  it  wasn't  difficult,  as 
I  say,  to  hold  on  to  our  determination  not  to 
become  case  hardened. 

Some  of  the  older  more  sophisticated  nurses 
used  to  tease  us  and  tell  us  that  we  were  missing 
a  lot  of  fun,  but  so  far  as  we  could  see  we  weren't 
missing  a  thing.  We'd  taken  a  small  apartment 
after  our  home  was  broken  up  and  we  got  a 
terrific  kick  out  of  keeping  house.  We  had  plenty 
of  beaux  but  none  of  them  was  very  serious,  I 
guess.  At  least  we  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
trouble  enjoying  ourselves  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  out  of  all  romantic  and  emotional  jams. 

I  don't  remember  when  we  first  got  so  interested 
in  Rex  Burton,  but  it  got  to  be  a  habit  with  us 
whenever  we  were  at  home  or  on  night  duty 
where  we  could  turn  on  a  radio  to  tune  in  on  his 
milkman's  matinee.    It  was  the  usual  run  of  those 
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■  All  at  once  his  eyes  fell  on 
me  and  he  walked  toward  me. 
"So  you  did  come,"  he  said, 
"I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't." 
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■    It  all  began  so  gaily,  when  two 
sisters  wrote  to  the  leader  of  the 


Milkman's  Matinee — then  one  of  them 


became  the  victim  of  careless  love 


and  broke  the  other's  heart  until — 


late  night  programs — Rex  would  talk  about  odd 
things  that  had  happened  during  the  day,  read 
late  news  bulletins,  give  commercials  and  play 
records — but  there  was  something  so  infectious 
about  him  that  the  first  thing  we  knew  we  were 
Burton  fans,  staying  up  later  than  we  should 
every  night  to  listen  to  him. 

Karen  had  only  one  criticism  of  his  program.. 
He  didn't  play  enough  Mai  Graham  records  to 
suit  her.  "Doesn't  he  realize,"  she  grumbled  one 
night  as  we  were  getting  ready  for  bed,  "that 
Mai  Graham's  orchestra  is  the  most  popular  one 
in  the  country?" 

"Stop  grousing  and  come  to  bed,"  I  yawned. 
"We  have  early  calls  tomorrow  and  we'll  look 
like  hags.  Besides,  if  you're  so  worked  up  about 
records,  write  to  Mr.  Burton  and  ask  him  to 
play  some  of  them." 

"I  couldn't,  Terry,"  Karen  protested.  "You 
know  I  write  the  dumbest  letters  in  the  world. 
You  could,  though.     Why  don't  you?" 

"Why  don't  I  what?"  I  was  half  asleep. 

"Write  to  Rex  Burton,"  came  Karen's  voice 
from  her  bed.     "I  dare  you." 

I  should  have  known  better.  All  my  life  when 
Karen  wanted  me  to  do  something  I  didn't  want 
to  do  or  shouldn't  do  she  has  said,  "I  dare  you," 
and  I've  plunged  right  in.  Then  if  things 
turned  out  badly  there  was  little  Karen  innocent 
as  a  lamb,  while  I  got  all  the  blame.  So  I  should 
have  known  better  than  to  say,  "All  right.  I'll 
write  to  him  tomorrow."  But  I  did  say  it  and  in 
the  darkness  I  could  hear  Karen  chuckle. 

By  morning,  of-  course,  my  better  judgment 
prevailed  and  I  realized  that  writing  to  Rex 
Burton  was  out  of  the  question.  But  Karen, 
when  I  told  her  I  had  changed  my  mind,  refused 
to  let  me  off.  "You  took  a  dare,"  she  insisted 
stubbornly,  "and  that's  just  the  same  as  making 
a  promise.    You  can't  back  out  now." 

Back  and  forth  we  argued  and  at  last  I  gave 
in,  but  by  that  time  I  was  too  confused  to  com- 
pose a  sensible  letter.  In  desperation  I  dashed 
off  a  flippant  little  note  which  Karen,  remarking 
that  she  didn't  trust  me  to  mail  it,  took  charge 
of  and  thrust  into  a  mail  box  as  soon  as  we  left 
the  apartment. 

That  night,  late,  Karen  and  I,  in  pajamas  and 
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IOTS  of  people  think  nurses  are  hardboiled;  that 
I  they  see  so  much  of  life  that  is  bitter  and 
*~  cruel  that  they  lose  sight  of  what  it  should 
be.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  perhaps  it  isn't.  At  any 
rate  it's  true  that  lots  of  girls  I  know  who  have 
had  their  eyes  opened  early  to  life  in  the  raw 
take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  determined  to 
get  all  the  fun  they  can  while  they  can  still 
enjoy  it. 

My  sister  Karen  and  I  decided  that  we  would 
be  different.  When  we  were  still  in  high  school 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  be  trained  nurses,  but 
we  vowed  that  no  matter  what  happened  we 
would  never  become — well,  casual,  to  put  it 
politely;  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  ideals  our 
parents  had  taught  us.  Maybe  that  sounds  smug, 
but  I  don't  think  we  were  because  it  really  wasn't 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  our  pledge  during  those 
first  few  years. 

Although  Karen  is  two  years  younger  than  I, 
we  had  always  been  closer  to  each  other  than 
most  sisters.  For  one  thing  we  were  in  the  same 
grade  in  school  due  to  the  fact  that  illness  kept 
me  at  home  for  a  year  and  that  Karen  became  so 
interested  in  the  lessons  Mother  gave  me  that 
when  I  was  ready  to  return  to  school  she  was 
able  to  go  into  the  same  class  with  me.  Then 
when  Mother  and  Dad  died  of  flu  just  after  we'd 
finished  training,  we  were  more  dependent  than 
ever  on  each  other  and  with  such  sympathy  and 
understanding  between  us  it  wasn't  difficult,  as 
I  say,  to  hold  on  to  our  determination  not  to 
become  case  hardened. 

Some  of  the  older  more  sophisticated  nurses 
used  to  tease  us  and  tell  us  that  we  were  missing 
a  lot  of  fun,  but  so  far  as  we  could  see  we  weren't 
missing  a  thing.  We'd  taken  a  small  apartment 
after  our  home  was  broken  up  and  we  got  a 
terrific  kick  out  of  keeping  house.  We  had  plenty 
of  beaux  but  none  of  them  was  very  serious,  I 
guess.  At  least  we  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
trouble  enjoying  ourselves  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  out  of  all  romantic  and  emotional  jams. 

I  don't  remember  when  we  first  got  so  interested 
in  Rex  Burton,  but  it  got  to  be  a  habit  with  us 
whenever  we  were  at  home  or  on  night  duty 
where  we  could  turn  on  a  radio  to  tune  in  on  his 
milkman's  matinee.  It  was  the  usual  run  of  those 
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■  It  all  began  so  gaily,  when  two 
sisters  wrote  to  the  leader  ot  the 
Milkman's  Matinee — then  one  ot  them 
became  the  victim  ot  careless  love 
and  broke  the  other"s  heart  until— 


late  night  programs— Rex  would  talk  about  odd 
things  that  had  happened  during  the  day,  read 
late  news  bulletins,  give  commercials  and  play 
records — but  there  was  something  so  infectious 
about  him  that  the  first  thing  we  knew  wc  were 
Burton  fans,  staying  up  later  than  we  should 
every  night  to  listen  to  him. 

Karen  had  only  one  criticism  of  his  program. 
He  didn't  play  enough  Mai  Graham  records  to 
suit  her.  "Doesn't  he  realize,"  she  grumbled  one 
night  as  we  were  getting  ready  for  bed,  "that 
Mai  Graham's  orchestra  is  the  most  popular  one 
in  the  country?" 

"Stop  grousing  and  come  to  bed,"  I  yawned. 
"We  have  early  calls  tomorrow  and  we'll  look 
like  hags.  Besides,  if  you're  so  worked  up  about 
records,  write  to  Mr.  Burton  and  ask  him  to 
play  some  of  them." 

"I  couldn't,  Terry,"  Karen  protested.  "You 
know  I  write  the  dumbest  letters  in  the  world. 
You  could,  though.    Why  don't  you?" 

"Why  don't  I  what?"  I  was  half  asleep. 

"Write  to  Rex  Burton,"  came  Karen's  voice 
from  her  bed.    "I  dare  you." 

I  should  have  known  better.  All  my  life  when 
Karen  wanted  me  to  do  something  I  didn't  want 
to  do  or  shouldn't  do  she  has  said,  "I  dare  you," 
and  I've  plunged  right  in.  Then  if  things 
turned  out  badly  there  was  little  Karen  innocent 
as  a  lamb,  while  I  got  all  the  blame.  So  I  should 
have  known  better  than  to  say,  "All  right.  I'll 
write  to  him  tomorrow."  But  I  did  say  it  and  in 
the  darkness  I  could  hear  Karen  chuckle. 

By  morning,  of  course,  my  better  judgment 
prevailed  and  I  realized  that  writing  to  Rex 
Burton  was  out  of  the  question.  But  Karen, 
when  I  told  her  I  had  changed  my  mind,  refused 
to  let  me  off.  "You  took  a  dare,"  she  insisted 
stubbornly,  "and  that's  just  the  same  as  making 
a  promise.    You  can't  back  out  now." 

Back  and  forth  we  argued  and  at  last  I  gave 
in,  but  by  that  time  I  was  too  confused  to  com- 
pose a  sensible  letter.  In  desperation  I  dashed 
off  a  flippant  little  note  which  Karen,  remarking 
that  she  didn't  trust  me  to  mail  it,  took  charge 
of  and  thrust  into  a  mail  box  as  soon  as  we  U-fl 
the  apartment. 

That  night,  late,  Karen  and  I,  in  pajamas  and 
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bathrobes  huddled  expectantly 
around  the  radio  and — sure  enough 
— we  heard  one  of  Mai  Graham's 
records,  then  another,  and  another. 
Karen  was  ecstatic.  "That's  the 
most  divine  orchestra  in  the — "  she 
began,  then  broke  off  as  Rex  Bur- 
ton's voice  came  over  the  air. 

"I've  just  played  a  number  of 
Mai  Graham's  records,"  he  said,  "in 
answer  to  a  request  I  received  today. 
I've  been  thinking  about  the  girl 
who  asked  for  them.  If  she's  half 
as  much  fun  as  her  note  sounds  I'd 
like  to  meet  her.  Are  you  listening, 
Terry?  If  you  are,  I  dare  you  to 
meet  me  at  the  Flamingo  Club  for 
cocktails.  You'll  know  me  by  the 
hopeful  look  on  my  face." 

"Terry,  he  means  you!"  Karen 
cried.  "Imagine!  He's  asking  you 
for  a  date."  I  was  too  startled  to 
speak,  but  Karen  went  right  on, 
"You're  going  to  go,   aren't  you?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  found  my  voice 
at  last.  "Of  course  not.  He  doesn't 
mean  it — he's  just  joking." 

"He  does  mean  it,"  Karen  re- 
torted confidently.  "I  know  he  does. 
Why,  it's  the  most  romantic  thing 
that  ever  happened.  You've  got  to 
go,  Terry.  What  harm  could  there 
be  in  that?  You  wouldn't  even 
have  to  talk  to  him.  He  wouldn't 
have  any  way  of  knowing  who  you 
are,  and  if  he  did  speak  to  you  you 
could  pretend  to  be  waiting  for 
someone.  Go  on,  Terry.  I  dare  you." 

There  it  was  again,  "I  dare  you" 
— and  before  I  could  stop  myself  I 
said,  "All  right.  I'll  go.  But  just  to 
see  what  he  looks  like.  If  he  speaks 
to  me  I'll  say  I'm  waiting  for  my 
old  maid  aunt." 

IT  was  crazy,  of  course,  but  the 
more  I  thought  about  the  idea  the 
more  it  appealed  to  me.  After  all, 
as  Karen  said,  it  was  pretty  thrilling 
to  be  asked  for  a  date  with  heaven 
knows  how  many  people  listening 
in.  Anyhow,  next  afternoon  at 
cocktail  time  there  I  was  at  the 
Flamingo  Room,  more  excited  than 
I'd  ever  been  in  my  life. 

I  chose  a  table  near  the  door  so 
I'd  be  sure  to  see  everyone  who 
came  in  and  I'd  no  sooner  settled 
myself  than  Rex  Burton  entered. 
No,  I  didn't  recognize  him  by  the 
"hopeful  look"  on  his  face,  but 
because  the  head  waiter  called  him 
by  name  and  complimented  him  on 
his  broadcasts. 

"Thanks,  Mike,"  Rex  answered, 
but  he  wasn't  paying  much  atten- 
tion. He  was  too  busy  looking  around 
the  room,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
his  preoccupation  to  study  him.  He 
was  tall  and  broad  shouldered  and 
while  he  wasn't  the  handsomest  man 
I'd  ever  seen  he  looked  so  nice  some- 
how, so  friendly,  that  I  could  feel 
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my  determination  not  to  speak  to 
him  just  fading  away. 

All  at  once  his  eyes  fell  on  me 
and  he  walked  toward  me.  I  knew 
I  was  blushing  and  that  must  have 
given  me  away  for  he  said,  "So  you 
did  come,  Miss  Moore.  I  was  afraid 
you  wouldn't — after  all  I  guess  I 
was  pretty  fresh  over  the  air — but 
I'm  awfully  glad  you  did." 

"I  didn't  want  to,"  I  blurted.  "I 
mean — I  shouldn't  have — but  with 
both  you  and  my  sister  daring  me 
to — "  I  couldn't  go  on. 

He  smiled  then  and  that  smile  got 
me.  "So  I  have  an  unknown  sister 
to  thank  for  my  good  luck,"  he  said, 
sitting  down.  Then,  mercifully 
ignoring  my  embarrassment,  he 
added,  "Suppose  you  tell  me  about 
yourself.  I  really  meant  it,  you 
know,  when  I  said  I  wanted  to  know 
you." 

"I'm  twenty-two  and  I'm  a  nurse," 
I  began,  "and— well— that's  all." 

"There  must  be  more,"  he  en- 
couraged. "Important  data  on  how 
you  feel  about  double  bills  and  the 
isolationists." 

I  saw  the  laughter  in  his  eyes  and 
suddenly  I  was  laughing,  too,  and 


that  seemed  to  make  us  old  friends. 
Before  long  I  was  telling  him  every- 
thing about  myself — even  crazy 
little  things  that  had  happened  to 
Karen  and  me  such  as  the  time  she 
wouldn't  speak  to  me  for  two  days 
because  my  doll  had  been  rude  to 
hers. 

"Is  your  sister  as  pretty  as  you 
are?"  Rex  asked  then. 

"Much  prettier,"  I  said,  and 
realized  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
how  true  that  was.  I'd  always  taken 
Karen's  dark  vivacious  beauty  as 
much  for  granted  as  my  own  lighter 
hair  and  more  regular  features,  but 
now  I  wished  that  I  might  have  been 
the  beautiful  one.  "She's  much 
prettier,"  I  repeated  with  more  ani- 
mation than  I  felt.  "You'll  be  crazy 
about  her." 

Rex  shook  his  head.  "I  always 
make  it  a  rule  to  be  crazy  about 
only  one  sister  at  a  time.  Karen  will 
have  to  take  her  turn."  The  words 
were  light  but  somehow  they  made 
me  fearful  of  what  the  future  might 
hold. 

It  seemed,  however,  to  hold  only 
pleasant  things,  for  that  date  with 
Rex  was  the  first  of  many.    I  had 


■  Karen's  tone  was  sharp.     "Can't  I  even  have 
a  date  without  telling  you  where  I'm  going?" 


never  had  such  a  good  time,  had 
never  known  anyone  who  was  so 
much  fun.  It  was  all  very  gay  and 
carefree  at  first — and  then  I  had  to 
go  and  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  decide 
whether  he  loved  me  or  just  con- 
sidered me  a  good  pal.  Sometimes 
I  was  sure  he  was  in  love  with  me — 
times  when  we  were  dancing  and  his 
arms  would  tighten  around  me  and 
he'd  say,  "Terry,  darling,  you're 
sweet — so  sweet."  I'd  go  home  all 
starry-eyed  and  next  time  I  had  a 
date  with  him  I'd  take  twice  as  long 
as  usual  to  dress — and  then  Rex 
would  be  as  impersonal  as  a  piece  of 
furniture,    talking   about    sports   or 


radio  as  though  I  were  his  kid  sister. 
He'd  leave  with  a  casual  good  night 
and  hurry  to  the  studio,  and  I'd  be 
left  alone,  sitting  up  late  to  listen  to 
his  program. 

I'd  been  crazy  for  Karen  and  Rex 
to  meet  each  other,  but  now  I  began 
to  be  glad  that  by  one  of  those  turns 
of  fate  governing  nurses'  lives  she 
had  been  on  night  duty  all  this  time. 
If  she  had  seen  us  together  she 
would  have  realized  how  I  felt  about 
Rex,  and  that  had  to  be  my  own 
secret  until  I  knew  how  he  felt 
about  me.  * 

That  long  delayed  meeting  didn't 
come  about  until  Mai  Graham  re- 
turned from  a  coast  to  coast  tour 


with  his  orchestra.  By  this  time 
Rex  realized,  of  course,  that  it  was 
Karen  and  not  I  who  had  such  a 
crush  on  Mai,  and  he  suggested  that 
since  he  had  known  Mai  from  the 
time  they  both  entered  radio  the 
four  of  us  get  together  some  time. 

Karen  was  thrilled  to  death,  vow- 
ing that  she  would  have  murdered 
her  patient  if  he  hadn't  got  well  just 
then  and  released  her  from  duty. 
She  was  crazy  about  Mai,  she  whis- 
pered to  me  as  we  were  leaving  the 
apartment,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
Mai  was  pretty  crazy  about  her,  too. 
I  was  rather  thrilled  myself,  for  it 
was  my  first  taste,  as  it  was  Karen's, 
of  night  life  in  the  grand  manner. 
We  went  to  Twenty -One  for  dinner, 
then  to  a  musical  comedy  and  finally 
to  the  Stork  Club.  But  the  thrill 
didn't  last  very  long  for  me,  for  before 
the  evening  was  over  I  knew — and 
the  knowledge  turned  me  sick  inside 
— that  Mai  wasn't  the  only  one  who 
was  attracted  to  Karen.  I  had 
thought  that  Rex  might  be  in  love 
with  me.  Now  that  idea  would  have 
made  me  laugh  if  I  hadn't  wanted 
to  cry.  For  every  word  he  spoke  to 
her,  every  inflection  of  his  voice, 
told  me  that  he  was  falling  in  love 
with  Karen,  and  there  was  no  com- 
fort for  me  in  the  fact  from  that 
night  on  Karen  had  eyes  and  ears 
and  thoughts  only  for  Mai. 

SOMETIMES  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  I  never  saw  Rex  again, 
but  this  wasn't  possible.  He  asked  me 
for  dates  as  often  as  formerly — but 
now  I  could  tell  from  the  way  his 
eyes  followed  her  when  she  was 
near  and  the  continual  references  he 
made  to  her  when  we  were  alone 
that  it  was  in  order  to  be  near  Karen. 
Not  that  we  were  alone  very  often — 
for  he  contrived  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible to  arrange  double  dates  so  that 
he  might  see  Karen  even  with  Mai. 
Often  when  Rex  phoned  me  I 
wanted  to  scream,  "No — I  won't  go 
with  you  when  it's  Karen  you  love." 
I  wanted  to  hurt  him  as  much  as  he 
was  hurting  me,  but  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  refuse.  I  guess,  at 
that,  the  sight  of  Karen  dancing  in 
Mai's  arms  made  him  unhappier 
than  anything  I  could  have  said. 
I  had  just  about  reached  the  point 
where  I  thought  I  could  no  longer 
stand  the  strain  when  I  was  called 
on  to  accompany  a  patient  to  a  hos- 
pital in  the  South.  All  the  time  I 
was  gone  I  tortured  myself  with  the 
thought  that  Karen  and  Rex  must 
be  seeing  each  other.  I  didn't  know 
for  certain,  of  course,  and  I  tried  to 
make  myself  believe  that  I  didn't 
care,  either.  But  when  I  returned 
I  thought  they  must  have  been  meet- 
ing. In  my  blindness  I  couldn't 
account  in  (Continued  on  page   59) 
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bathrobes  huddled  expectantly 
around  the  radio  and — sure  enough 
— we  heard  one  of  Mai  Graham's 
records,  then  another,  and  another. 
Karen  was  ecstatic.  "That's  the 
most  divine  orchestra  in  the — "  she 
began,  then  broke  off  as  Rex  Bur- 
ton's voice  came  over  the  air. 

"I've  just  played  a  number  of 
Mai  Graham's  records,"  he  said,  "in 
answer  to  a  request  I  received  today. 
I've  been  thinking  about  the  girl 
who  asked  for  them.  If  she's  half 
as  much  fun  as  her  note  sounds  I'd 
like  to  meet  her.  Are  you  listening, 
Terry?  If  you  are,  I  dare  you  to 
meet  me  at  the  Flamingo  Club  for 
cocktails.  You'll  know  me  by  the 
hopeful  look  on  my  face." 

"Terry,  he  means  you!"  Karen 
cried.  "Imagine!  He's  asking  you 
for  a  date."  I  was  too  startled  to 
speak,  but  Karen  went  right  on, 
"You're  going  to  go,   aren't  you?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  found  my  voice 
at  last.  "Of  course  not.  He  doesn't 
mean  it — he's  just  joking." 

"He  does  mean  it,"  Karen  re- 
torted confidently.  "I  know  he  does. 
Why,  it's  the  most  romantic  thing 
that  ever  happened.  You've  got  to 
go,  Terry.  What  harm  could  there 
be  in  that?  You  wouldn't  even 
have  to  talk  to  him.  He  wouldn't 
have  any  way  of  knowing  who  you 
are,  and  if  he  did  speak  to  you  you 
could  pretend  to  be  waiting  for 
someone.  Go  on,  Terry.  I  dare  you." 

There  it  was  again,  "I  dare  you" 
— and  before  I  could  stop  myself  I 
said,  "All  right.  I'll  go.  But  just  to 
see  what  he  looks  like.  If  he  speaks 
to  me  I'll  say  I'm  waiting  for  my 
old  maid  aunt." 

IT  was  crazy,  of  course,  but  the 
more  I  thought  about  the  idea  the 
more  it  appealed  to  me.  After  all, 
as  Karen  said,  it  was  pretty  thrilling 
to  be  asked  for  a  date  with  heaven 
knows  how  many  people  listening 
in.  Anyhow,  next  afternoon  at 
cocktail  time  there  I  was  at  the 
Flamingo  Room,  more  excited  than 
I'd  ever  been  in  my  life. 

I  chose  a  table  near  the  door  so 
I'd  be  sure  to  see  everyone  who 
came  in  and  I'd  no  sooner  settled 
myself  than  Rex  Burton  entered. 
No,  I  didn't  recognize  him  by  the 
"hopeful  look"  on  his  face,  but 
because  the  head  waiter  called  him 
by  name  and  complimented  him  on 
his  broadcasts. 

"Thanks,  Mike,"  Rex  answered, 
but  he  wasn't  paying  much  atten- 
tion. He  was  too  busy  looking  around 
the  room,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
his  preoccupation  to  study  him.  He 
was  tall  and  broad  shouldered  and 
while  he  wasn't  the  handsomest  man 
I'd  ever  seen  he  looked  so  nice  some- 
how, so  friendly,  that  I  could  feel 
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my  determination  not  to  speak  to 
him  just  fading  away. 

All  at  once  his  eyes  fell  on  me 
and  he  walked  toward  me.  I  knew 
I  was  blushing  and  that  must  have 
given  me  away  for  he  said,  "So  you 
did  come.  Miss  Moore.  I  was  afraid 
you  wouldn't— after  all  I  guess  I 
was  pretty  fresh  over  the  air — but 
I'm  awfully  glad  you  did." 

"I  didn't  want  to,"  I  blurted.  I 
mean— I  shouldn't  have— but  with 
both  you  and  my  sister  daring  me 
to — "  I  couldn't  go  on. 

He  smiled  then  and  that  smile  got 
me.  "So  I  have  an  unknown  sister 
to  thank  for  my  good  luck,"  he  said, 
sitting  down.  Then,  mercifully 
ignoring  my  embarrassment,  he 
added,  "Suppose  you  tell  me  about 
yourself.  I  really  meant  it,  you 
know,  when  I  said  I  wanted  to  know 

you-"  „ 

"I'm  twenty-two  and  I'm  a  nurse, 
I  began,  "and — well — that's  all." 

"There  must  be  more,"  he  en- 
couraged. "Important  data  on  how 
you  feel  about  double  bills  and  the 
isolationists." 

I  saw  the  laughter  in  his  eyes  and 
suddenly  I  was  laughing,  too,  and 


that  seemed  to  make  us  old  friend 
Before  long  I  was  telling  him  everv 
thing     about     myself — even     cr 
little  things  that  had  happened*? 
Karen  and  me  such  as  the  time  sh 
wouldn't  speak  to  me  for  two  da 
because  my  doll  had  been  rude  T 
hers. 

"Is  your  sister  as  pretty  as  Vo„ 
are?"  Rex  asked  then.  u 

"Much  prettier,"  I  said,  and 
realized  for  the  first  time  in  my  ljf 
how  true  that  was.  I'd  always  taken 
Karen's  dark  vivacious  beauty  as 
much  for  granted  as  my  own  lighter 
hair  and  more  regular  features  but 
now  I  wished  that  I  might  have  been 
the  beautiful  one.  "She's  much 
prettier,"  I  repeated  with  more  ani- 
mation than  I  felt.  "You'll  be  crazy 
about  her." 

Rex  shook  his  head.  "I  always 
make  it  a  rule  to  be  crazy  about 
only  one  sister  at  a  time.  Karen  will 
have  to  take  her  turn."  The  words 
were  light  but  somehow  they  made 
me  fearful  of  what  the  future  misht 
hold. 

It  seemed,  however,  to  hold  only 
pleasant  things,  for  that  date  with 
Rex  was  the  first  of  many.    I  had 


never  had  such  a  good  time,  had 
never  known  anyone  who  was  so 
much  fun.  It  was  all  very  gay  and 
carefree  at  first — and  then  I  had  to 
go  and  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  decide 
whether  he  loved  me  or  just  con- 
sidered me  a  good  pal.    Sometimes 

I  was  sure  he  was  in  love  with  me 

times  when  we  were  dancing  and  his 
arms  would  tighten  around  me  and 
he'd  say,  "Terry,  darling,  you're 
sweet — so  sweet."  I'd  go  home  all 
starry-eyed  and  next  time  I  had  a 
date  with  him  I'd  take  twice  as  long 
as  usual  to  dress — and  then  Rex 
would  be  as  impersonal  as  a  piece  of 
furniture,    talking   about   sports   or 


hLl     govermng  nurses'  lives  she 

if  shrha°dnnightduty^,thist'- 

s™\_had    seen    us   together   she 
would  have  realized  how  ?  felt  about 

ferial  h,ad  to  be 

about  mT1    '   kneW   h0W   he   *el« 
That  long  delayed  meeting  didn't 
come  about  until  Mai  Graham  re- 
turned from  a  coast  to  coast  tour 


with  his  orchestra.  By  this  time 
Hex  realized,  of  course,  that  it  was 
Karen  and  not  I  who  had  such  a 
crush  on  Mai.  and  he  suggested  that 
since  he  had  known  Mai  from  the 
time  they  both  entered  radio  the 
four  of  us  get  together  some  time. 

Karen  was  thrilled  to  death,  vow- 
ing that  she  would  have  murdered 
her  patient  if  he  hadn't  got  well  just 
then  and  released  her  from  duty 
She  was  crazy  about  Mai,  she  whis- 
pered to  me  as  we  were  leaving  the 
apartment,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
Mai  was  pretty  crazy  about  her,  too 
I  was  rather  thrilled  myself,  for  it 
was  my  first  taste,  as  it  was  Karen's, 
of  night  life  in  the  grand  mannei 
We  went  to  Twenty-One  for  dinner, 
then  to  a  musical  comedy  and  finally 
to  the  Stork  Club.  But  the  thrill 
didn't  last  very  long  for  me,  for  before 
the  evening  was  over  I  knew— and 
the  knowledge  turned  me  sick  inside 
—that  Mai  wasn't  the  only  one  who 
was  attracted  to  Karen.  I  had 
thought  that  Rex  might  be  in  love 
with  me.  Now  that  idea  would  have 
made  me  laugh  if  I  hadn't  wanted 
to  cry.  For  every  word  he  spoke  to 
her,  every  inflection  of  his  voice, 
told  me  that  he  was  falling  in  love 
with  Karen,  and  there  was  no  com- 
fort for  me  in  the  fact  from  that 
night  on  Karen  had  eyes  and  ears 
and  thoughts  only  for  Mai. 

C  OMETIMES  I  thought  it  would  be 
*J   better  if  I  never  saw  Rex  again, 
but  this  wasn't  possible.  He  asked  me 
for  dates  as  often  as  formerly — but 
now  I  could  tell  from  the  way  his 
eyes   followed    her   when   she    was 
near  and  the  continual  references  he 
made  to  her  when  we  were  alone 
that  it  was  in  order  to  be  near  Karen. 
Not  that  we  were  alone  very  often — 
for  he  contrived  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible to  arrange  double  dates  so  that 
he  might  see  Karen  even  with  Mai. 
Often    when    Rex    phoned    me    I 
wanted  to  scream,  "No — I  won't  go 
with  you  when  it's  Karen  you  love." 
I  wanted  to  hurt  him  as  much  as  he 
was  hurting  me,  but  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  refuse.     I  guess,  at 
that,  the  sight  of  Karen  dancing  in 
Mai's    arms    made    him    unhappier 
than   anything    I   could    have   said. 
I  had  just  about  reached  the  point 
where  I  thought  I  could  no  loogei 
stand  the  strain  when  I  was  called 
on  to  accompany  a  patient  to  a  hos- 
pital in  the  South.     All  the  time  I 
was  gone  I  tortured  myself  with  the 
thought  that  Karen  and  Rex  must 
be  seeing  each  other.    I  didn't  know 
for  certain,  of  course,  and  I  tried  to 
make  myself  believe  that  I  didn't 
care,  either.     But  when  I  returned 
I  thought  they  must  have  been  meet 
ing.     In    my    blindness    I    couldn't 
account  in  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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■  Radio  Mirror  is  happy  to  offer  something  entirely  new- — 
a  unique  series  of  portraits  and  character  studies  of  people 
you  have  grown  to  love  as  you  have  listened  to  one  of  radio's 
most  popular  serial  dramas,  an  inspiring  message  of  faith 
written  by  Carl  Bixby  and  Don  Becker.  On  these  and  the 
following  pages  you  will  see  and  read  about  lovable  Chichi  Conrad, 
Stephen  Hamilton,  Toby  Nelson  and  Dr.  Markham,  and  thus 
add  greatly  to  your  enjoyment  of  a   powerful  broadcast  drama 


Dr.  Bertram  Markham  is  the  famous 
surgeon  who  once  cured  Stephen  Hamil- 
ton, but  saw  his  work  undone  by  an 
accident.  He  is  the  father  of  Barry 
Markham.  Aristocratic,  deeply  devoted 
to  his  profession,  Dr.  Markham  seems 
gruff  and  forbidding  at  first.  At  heart, 
he  is  a  great  deal  more  human.  He 
started  out  by  disliking  Chichi,  but  time 
taught  him  she  was  not  the  "gold- 
digger"  he  had  accused  her  of  being. 
He  has  much  for  which  to  thank  Chichi, 
for  she  promoted  the  romance  which  led 
to  his  marriage  to  Louise  Kimball,  the 
devoted  nurse  who  had  for  years  patient- 
ly tolerated  his  temperamental  tan- 
trums. The  marriage  is  ideally  happy — 
although  Barry,  his  son,  opposed  it  as 
bitterly  as  the  doctor  opposed  Barry's  ro- 
mance with  Chichi.  Dr.  Markham  does 
not  appear  as  frequently  in  the  story  of 
"Life  Can  Be  Beautiful"  as  some  of  the 
other  characters.  But  his  presence  has 
been  responsible  for  many  events  which 
affect  the  lives  of  Chichi  and  the  others. 
(Played  by  Charles  Webster) 

Tune  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  Mon- 
days through  Fridays  at  1:00  P.M., 
E.S.T.,  over  CBS  and  5:45  P.M.,  E.S.T., 
over    NBC-Red,    sponsored    by    Ivory. 
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Stephen  Hamilton  used  to  be  what  Chichi  called  him — a  "sourpuss."  Unable  to  walk, 
he  had  lived  in  his  own  embittered  world,  refusing  to  leave  it.  Papa  David,  pitying  him, 
had  given  him  a  position  in  the  book  shop.  With  the  arrival  of  Chichi,  Stephen  began 
to  fall  unwillingly  in  love.  Through  her  efforts,  he  was  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Markham, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  he  might  walk  again.  He  allowed  himself  to  hope  he  could 
declare  his  love  for  Chichi  and  find  a  new  meaning  in  life.  Ironically,  it  was  through 
her  that  this  hope  was  destroyed — in  saving  her  life  in  an  accident  he  injured  himself 
again,  and  has  not  walked  since.  He  has  taken  up  his  old  profession  of  the  law,  however, 
using  the  book  shop  as  an  office.  Struggling  to  find  peace  and  contentment,  forced  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  love  that  has  no  expression  or  promise  of  fulfillment,  Stephen  is  a 
constant  challenge  to  David's  firm  and  unshakable  belief  that  "Life  Can  Be  Beautiful." 

(Played  by  John  Hoi  brook) 
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Next  month:  Living  portraits  of  Papa  David,  Barry  Marfcham.  Maybelle  Owen  and  Rita  Yates. 
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8Y  KATE  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's   Food    Counselor 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  daily  talks,  over 
CBS  at  72  noon,  E.S.T.,  and  her  Friday 
night  variety  show  at  8:00  on  CBS, 
both    sponsored    by    Genera/    Foods. 


THE  old  saying  that  in  the  spring 
the  young  man's  fancy  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love  is  probably 
quite  true.  But  I  believe  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  the  spring  we  home- 
makers  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
markets,  seeking  new  things  with 
which  to  dress  up  our  menus. 

Springtime  markets  offer  a  va- 
riety of  color — the  scarlet  of  baby 
beets  and  radishes,  sunny  carrots, 
rosy  skinned  new  potatoes  and 
rhubarb  and  the  green  of  garden 
asparagus,  tiny  peas  and  watercress 
— which  would  delight  an  artist  and 
in  our  way  we  can  be  artists  and 
use  these  colorful  commodities  to 
make  our  meals  more  attractive  and 
consequently  more  appetizing  and 
nourishing  from  soup  to  dessert. 

A  springtime  soup,  for  instance,  is 
made  of  watercress  and  once  you 
have  tried  it  I  am  sure  it  will  go  on 
your  list  of  favorite  recipes. 


WHETHER  your  tea  party  is  of 
the  small,  intimate  variety 
with  only  one  or  two  guests  or  a 
large  entertainment,  the  essentials 
for  good  tea  remain  the  same. 
Follow  these  rules  if  you  want  to 
serve  a  delightfully  refreshing  cup 
of  tea. 

1.  Use  fresh  boiling  water. 

2.  Use  one  teaspoon  of  tea  for 
each  cup  and  one  for  the  pot. 

3.  Let  the  mixture  steep  for  three 
to  five  minutes,  depending  upon  the 
strength  desired. 

A  wicker  basket  with  a  quilted 
chintz  tea  cosy  and  rainbow  colored 


pottery  is  perfect  for  the  small 
party.  Simple  sugar  cookies,  some 
plain  and  some  frosted,  and  cinna- 
mon toast  sticks  are  a  perfect  tea 
accompaniment  since  they  are  easy 
to  serve  and  their  flavor  does  not 
drown  the  delicate  aroma  of  the 
beverage  itself.  For  tasty  cinnamon 
sticks,  add  a  little  almond  flavoring 
to  the  butter  before  spreading  on 
the  toast. 

Don't  think  the  stuffed  green 
olives  got  onto  our  tea  tray  by  mis- 
take. Their  sharp  tangy  flavor  is  a 
delicious  contrast  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  other  ingredients. 
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Watercress  Soup 

1  lb.  watercress 

5  tbls.  butter  2  tbls.  flour 

5  cups  white  stock  or  chicken  broth 

2  tsps.  salt  5  peppercorns 

Wash  watercress  carefully  and 
cook  in  boiling  water  for  ten 
minutes,  using  only  enough  water 
to  keep  watercress  from  burning. 
Add  3  tablespoons  butter  and  sim- 
mer slowly  for  15  minutes  longer. 
In  another  pan,  melt  2  tablespoons 
butter,  blend  in  flour,  add  salt  and 
peppercorns  and  add  stock  slowly, 
stirring  constantly.  Cook  until 
smooth  and  thick  (about  5  minutes) 
then  add  to  cooked  watercress  and 
cook  all  together  for  2  or  3  minutes 
or  until  well  blended.  Puree  mix- 
ture through  a  fine  strainer,  then 
return  to  pan  and  reheat.  As  pic- 
tured here,  the  soup  is  served  from 
the  heat  resistant  glass  saucepan  in 
which  it  was  made,  garnished  liber- 
ally with  watercress  springs. 

Perhaps  I've  mentioned  in  these 
pages  before  my  favorite  springtime 
combination  of  new  potatoes  and 
dill,  but  it  is  so  delicious  that  I  want 
to  remind  you  of  it  again  so  you  will 
be  sure  to  try  it.  Simply  boil  a  stalk 
of  dill,  root  and  all,  with  the  pota- 
toes, allowing  one  large  stalk  or  two 
small  ones  for  four  servings  of 
potatoes.  The  tiny  dill  leaves  and 
stalks  may  be  minced  and  poured, 
with  melted  butter,  over  the  pota- 
toes just  before  serving,  just  as  you 
serve  new  potatoes  with  minced 
parsley  or  chives. 

Asparagus,  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar spring  vegetables  and  deservedly 
so,  unfortunately  is  sometimes  rather 
costly  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. To  get  around  this  difficulty 
and  to  make  one  bunch  of  asparagus 
do  the  work  of  two,  dress  it  up  with 
a  sauce  which  is  rich  but  which  will 
blend  with  the  asparagus  flavor,  not 
overshadow  it.  Delicious  sauce  to 
serve  with  boiled  or  steamed  as- 
paragus is  made  by  browning 
slightly  2  tablespoons  of  melted 
butter  and  adding  half  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  but  these  ingredients  can 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  richer  dish 
which  is  made  by  adding  2  table- 
spoons of  chopped  salted  almonds  or 
a  diced  hard  cooked  egg  before  pour- 
ing the  sauce  over  the  asparagus. 

Mushrooms  and  asparagus  seem 
to  have  a  natural  affinity  for  each 
other,  and  asparagus  with  mush- 
room cream  sauce  as  served  in  the 
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Schrafft's  restaurants  in  New  York 
is  a  springtime  flavor  treat.  To  make 
it,  add  half  a  cupful  of  sliced  fresh 
mushrooms  which  have  been 
sauteed  lightly  in  butter  to  each 
cup  of  white  sauce. 

Springtime  is  salad  time,  of 
course,  and  the  salad  pictured  here 
is  sure  to  win  instant  and  unanimous 
applause  whether  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  dinnertime  or  as  the 
main  dish  for  luncheon. 

Springtime  Salad 

1  bunch  chickory 

1  cup  sliced  strawberries 

1  small  can  diced  pineapple 

2  cups  cottage  cheese 

Drain  and  chill  the  pineapple  and 
chill  all  other  ingredients.  Line 
salad  bowl  with  chickory  and  add 
the  strawberries  and  pineapple.  Top 
with  balls  of  cottage  cheese  which 
have  been  dusted  lightly  with 
paprika.  Garnish  with  watercress 
and  serve  with  tart  French  dressing. 

Molded  desserts  are  always  a 
treat  and  two  new  ones  which  are 
sure  to  win  the  family's  approval 
are  pineapple  pudding  and  rhubarb 
and  strawberry  cream. 

Pineapple  Pudding 

2  tbls.  lemon  flavored  gelatin 
Y\  cup  cold  water 

2  cups  scalded  milk  Yz  cup  sugar 
Y*  tsp.  mace 

5  eggs,  beaten  separately 
%  cup  raisins  Yz  cup  almonds 

Ya  lb.  macaroons,  finely  chopped 

1  cup  canned  diced  pineapple 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water  and 
add  to  scalded  milk.  Add  sugar  and 
mace  and  stir  until  gelatin  is  dis- 
solved. Pour  slowly  onto  beaten 
egg  yolks,  stirring  constantly.  Beat 
until  cool,  then  add  raisins,  almonds, 
pineapple  (which  has  been  well 
drained)  and  macaroons.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, then  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Place  in  mold  which 
has  been  rinsed  in  cold  water  and 
set  in   refrigerator  for  five   hours. 

Rhubarb  and  Strawberry  Cream 

Yz  cup  sugar  %  cup  water 

3  cups  diced  fresh  rhubarb 

1  package  strawberry  flavored  gelatin 
1  cup  sweetened   crushed  fresh  straw- 
berries 
Yz  cup  cream,  whipped       Yb  tsp.  salt 

Combine    sugar    and    water    and 

heat  until  sugar  is  dissolved.     Add 

rhubarb     and    cook    until     tender. 

Measure  and  add  sufficient  water  to 

make  1V2  cups.    Dissolve  gelatin  in 

hot  rhubarb  mixture.    Chill.    When 

slightly  thickened  fold  in  remaining 

ingredients.     Turn    into    mold    and 

chill  until  firm.    Serves  8. 
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■  Here's  how  to  garnish 
the  pineapple  pudding 
top   large  strawberries 
with     pineapple    cubes, 
then   with  cherry  bits. 


■  Once  you've  tried  this 
watercress  soup,  it  wil' 
become  your  favorite 
recipe — and  it  only  takes 
thirty    minutes   to    make. 


■  Canned  or  fresh,  the 
most  popular  spring  vege- 
table is  asparagus.  Try 
serving  it  with  a  cream 
sauce    and    mushrooms. 


■  No  Spring  menu's  com- 
plete without  a  spring- 
time salad.  Served  in  an 
attractive  dish,  it  can 
comprise  the  main  course. 


A  word  portrait  of  radio's 
favorite  parents,  heads  of  a 
family  that,  like  your  own, 
knows   heartaches  and   joy 


MOTHER  and 
FATHER  BARBOUR 


Mod's  tm 


HALF  A  CENTURY  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco  had  be- 
come the  queen  city  of  the  Far 
West.  Men  of  vision — the  builders 
— had  arrived.  They  vastly  out- 
numbered the  renegades  of  the 
Barbary  Coast. 

San  Francisco  in  the  90's  had 
levelled  off  from  the  staggering 
boom  days.  Families  arriving  from 
the  East  were  no  longer  following 
the  dip  of  a  rainbow,  but  were  in 
search  of  homes  and  security. 

Such  families  were  the  Martins 
from   New   England,    the   Barbours 
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from  the  Iowa  corn  belt;  Glenn 
Hunter's  family  and  the  parents  of 
the  Thompson  boy.  All  had  reached 
this  frontier  in  the  1870's. 

These  families  and  hundreds  of 
others  like  them  had  been  the 
builders  of  San  Francisco's  schools 
and  churches  and  government. 
This  was  their  home.  The  children 
of  the  Martins,  the  Barbours,  the 
Hunters  and  the  Thompsons  had 
gone  to  these  schools  and  churches. 

When  the  jolt  of  the  panic  of 
1893  began  wearing  away,  the 
daughter  of  the  Downeasters,  Fan- 
nie   Martin,    was    eighteen,    and    of 


marriageable  age.  She  was  piquant, 
blue-eyed,  ambitious  and  about  as 
temperamental  as  the  custom  of 
that  day  allowed. 

It  was  known  about  the  neigh- 
borhood that  three  young  men,  ever 
willing  to  obey  her  slightest  wish, 
had  proposed  marriage.  Glenn 
Hunter,  Fred  Thompson  and  Henry 
Barbour  were  waiting,  indeed  pa- 
tiently, for  Fannie  to  choose  her 
husband. 

The  neighborhood  first  whispered 
and  then,  as  the  weeks  went  by, 
allowed  itself  to  speculate  openly. 
Fred     (Continued    on    page      50) 
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Violinist  Albert  Spalding  (left)  and  Maestro  Andre  Kostelanetz  go  over  some  musical  scores 
together    before    broadcasting    The    Pause    that    Refreshes    on    the    Air. 

ON  THE  AIR  TODAY: 


The  Pause  that  Refreshes  on  the  Air,  starring 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  Albert  Spalding,  and  a 
guest  artist,  on  CBS  at  4:30,  E.S.T.,  sponsored 
by  Coca-Cola. 

In  the  few  weeks  since  this  program  first 
went  on  the  air  so  many  people  have  com- 
plained that  it  made  a  half-hour  seem  too 
short,  that  the  sponsors  have  relented  and 
on  April  6  will  add  another  fifteen  minutes 
to  the  original  thirty  every  Sunday.  And 
that's  good  news,  because  Andre  Kostelanetz' 
polished  and  professional  music,  plus  Albert 
Spalding's  singing  violin,  plus  Spalding's 
fresh  and  informal  manner  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  all  make  up  a  show  that  is  hard 
to  beat  for  relaxing  listening — even  if  there 
weren't  an  exciting  guest  artist  on  each  show. 

Albert  Spalding  is  as  pleasant  a  fellow  as 
he  sounds  on  the  air.  And  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  he  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for 
making  himself  into  a  great  violinist.  At  the 
time  Albert  started  his  career,  Americans 
didn't  think  much  of  American  musicians.  A 
violinist  or  singer  or  pianist  was  listened  to 
only  if  he  came  from  Europe.  It  was  a  form 
of  snobbery  that  wasn't  very  pretty.  Albert 
was  as  American  as  ice  cream,  and  to  make 
things  worse,  he  wasn't  even  poor.  His  father 
was  A.  J.  Spalding,  the  wealthy  sporting 
goods  manuacturer. 

But  Albert  studied  and  studied,  and  prac- 
ticed and  practiced,  and  when  he  was  ready 
went  on  a  concert  tour  which  took  in  small 
towns  as  well  as  large  cities.  On  this  trip  he 
played  for  whatever  fees  he  could  get.    Some- 


times he  was  paid  as  little  as  $25  for  a  full 
evening  of  playing. 

Since  then  he  has  played  in  practically 
every  civilized  country  on  the  globe,  taking 
time  out  only  to  serve  with  distinction  in  the 
first  World  War,  in  which  he  started  as  a 
private  and  worked  up  to  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  aviation  corps.  In  Italy, 
where  he  stayed  during  most  of  the  war,  he 
was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  be- 
stowed  on   a  foreigner. 

He's  completely  without  artistic  affecta- 
tions, and  has  a  fine  time  rehearsing  for  his 
CBS  program.  This  is  the  first  time  he's  ever 
branched  out  as  a  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
on  an  early  program  of  the  series  he  nearly 
came  to  grief.  Somehow  or  other,  he  got  his 
script  mixed  up  and  began  announcing  the 
last  number  on  the  show  when  he  should  have 
been  announcing  the  next-to-last.  At  first, 
only  the  men  in  the  control-room  realized  his 
mistake.  Then  Andre  Kostelanetz,  who  is  a 
sufficiently  experienced  radio  performer  to 
know  that  you  always  have  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  script,  came  to  the  rescue  by  leaving 
his  conductor's  stand  and  taking  his  own 
script  over  to  Spalding,  who  quickly  switched 
in  mid-sentence  and  read  the  correct  an- 
nouncement. The  change  didn't  make  much 
sense  to  listeners,  but  at  least  disaster  was 
averted — although  the  director  of  the  show, 
who  had  been  making  frantic  signals  from 
the  control-room,  went  home  that  night  with 
six  new  gray  hairs. 
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March  30:  Orson  Welles  in  "One  Step  Ahead"  on  the  Silver  Theater,  CBS  .  .  .  William  Powell 
in  "Lucky  Partners"  on  the  Screen  Guild  Theater.  .  .  .  "Robert  E.  Lee"  is  today's  Great 
Play  on   NBC-Blue. 

April  6:  Helen  Traubel,  soprano,  sings  on  the  Ford  Hour,  CBS  .  .  .  Clark  Gable  is  scheduled 
to  star  in  a  play  for  the  Silver  Theater  .  .  .  NBC's  Great  Plays  series  presents  "Beggar  on 
Horseback,"   by  Marc  Connelly  and   George  S.   Kaufman. 

April  13:  It's  Easter  Sunday,  and  there  will  be  lots  of  swell  music  on  the  air  .  .  .  Ted  Malone, 
on  American  Pilgrimage,  NBC-Blue  at  2:00,  goes  to  Concord,  Mass.,  to  honor  Henry  Thoreau 
.  .  .  Dorothy  Maynor,  soprano,  sings  on  tonight's  Ford  Hour  .  .  .  "The  Servant  in  the  House" 
is  NBC's  Great  Play. 

April  20:  Don't  miss  tonight's  Ford  Hour — it  has  Nelson  Eddy  as  guest  star  .  .  .  Mutual's  pro- 
gram, The  Americas  Speak,  at  3:00,  comes  from   Caracas,  Venezuela,  today. 
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NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red    Gene  and  Glenn 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 
NBC:  News  from  Europe 

NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

CBS;  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

NBC-Blue:  Primrose  String  quartet 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS:  Symphony  Orchestra 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

CBS    News  and  Rhythm 
NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

CBS:   MAJOR    BOWES    FAMILY 
NBC-Blue:  Luther-Layman  Singers 
NBC-Red:  Music  and  American 
Youth 

BC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

NBC-Blue:  I'm  An  American 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:  RADIO   CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 
NBC-Red:  Pageant  of  Art 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red    Sammy  Kaye 

CBS:  March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 
NBC-Red:  On  Your  Job 

CBS:  THE   FREE   COMPANY 
NBC-Blue:  American  Pilgrimage 
NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

CBS:  World  of  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicale 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

CBS:  N.    Y.    PHILHARMONIC 
MBS:  The  Americas  Speak 
NBC-Blue:  Great  Plays 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Muriel  Angelus 


NBC-Red:  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Pause  That  Refreshes 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC-Red:  Joe  and  Mabel 

MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC-Red:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

MBS:  The  Shadow 
NBC-Red:  Your  Dream  Has  Come 
True 

CBS:  SILVER   THEATER 
MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 
NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 
NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry  and  Dear  Mom 
MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 
NBC-Red:  What's  Your  Idea 


NBC-Blue 
NBC-Red: 


News  from  Europe 
JACK    BENNY 


CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 

CBS:  Screen  Guild  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  News  for  Americas 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

CBS:   HELEN    HAYES 

NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 

NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    MCCARTHY 


8:30  CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

8:30  NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S    FAMILY 
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MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
MBS:  Old  Fashioned  Revival 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winched 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Red:  Deadline  Dramas 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 
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■  Francia    White,    red-headed    song- 
stress     of      The      Telephone       Hour. 

ON  THE    AIR    TONIGHT: 

The  Telephone  Hour,  starring  James  Mel- 
ton and  Francia  White,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:00 
P.  M.,  E.S.T. 

The  music  war  which  has  kept  so  many 
well-known  songs  off  the  air  since  the  first  of 
the  year  also  has  done  some  very  strange  and 
unexpected  things.  For  instance,  it  turned 
Francia  White  into  a  song-writer,  and  she 
certainly  never  expected  that,  although  she's 
been  singing  songs  written  by  other  people 
since  she  was  in  her  teens. 

The  vivacious,  red-headed  Miss  White  col- 
laborates with  her  singing  partner,  James 
Melton,  in  selecting  the  musical  numbers  that 
are  done  on  the  program,  and  when  ASCAP 
songs  were  barred  from  the  air  she  discovered 
that  many  beautiful  tunes  could  be  used  if 
they  were  provided  with  new  and  original 
lyrics.  In  other  words,  the  tunes  belonged 
to  anyone  that  wanted  to  use  them;  only  the 
lyrics  were  by  members  of  ASCAP.  So  ever 
since  making  this  discovery  Francia  has  been 
spending  much  of  her  time  chewing  a  pencil 
and  gazing  off  into  space,  trying  to  think  of 
a   rhyme  for   "June"   that  isn't  "moon." 

Francia,  who  is  as  friendly  as  your  oldest 
school  chum,  lives  alone — she  isn't  married, 
and  some  man  is  going  to  be  lucky  someday 
— in  an  apartment  on  the  East  River  in  New 
York,  and  has  a  lot  of  fun  watching  Dead  End 
kids  defy  the  cops  and  go  swimming  in  the 
summer.  She  likes  the  neighborhood,  which 
is  typically  New  York  because  it  consists  of  ex- 
pensive apartment  houses  next  door  to  poor 
sections,  because  everyone  in  it  is  so  informal 
and  neighborly.  But  she  won't  sign  a  long- 
term  lease  on  her  apartment  because  she's 
superstitious  and  doesn't  want  to  tie  herself 
down  anywhere. 

Next  fall  you  may  get  a  chance  to  see 
Francia  and  Melton  in  person,  because  they're 
planning  an  extensive  joint  concert  tour. 
Meanwhile,  their  songs  on  the  Telephone  Hour 
make  up  about  as  pleasant  a  musical  program 
as  you  can  find  anywhere. 

TUNE-IN   BULLETINS 

March  31:  Gasoline  Alley,  on  NBC-Red  at 
6:45,  is  just  as  entertaining  on  the  air  as 
it  is  in  the  funnies. 

April  7:  On  the  Lux  Theater  tonight,  CBS  at 
9:  Carole  Lombard  and  Robert  Montgom- 
ery in  an  air  version  of  their  movie  hit,  "Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Smith." 

April  14:  Mutual  presents  its  annual  "Play 
Ball!"  show  which  travels  to  all  the  cities 
having  major  league  teams  to  interview 
players   and   managers. 

April  21:  Dick  Jurgens'  band  goes  into  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  broadcast- 
ing on  NBC  and  CBS. 
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NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 
NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

NBC-Red    Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

10:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

11:00  CBS:  Treat  Time 

11:00  NBC-Blue:  The  Munro's 

11:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

11:15  CBS:  Martha  Webster 

11:15  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

11:30  NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

11:30  NBC- Red.  The  Road  of  Life 

11:45  CBS.  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

11:45  NBC-Blue:  Thunder  Over  Paradise 

11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

12:00  CBS:  KATE  SMITH   SPEAKS 
12:00  NBC-Red    Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
12:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:00  MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 
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Portia  Faces  Life 

Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
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We,  The  Abbotts 
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Red:  Stella  Dallas 
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Hedda  Hopper 
Paul  Sullivan 

The  World  Today 

Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

Red:  Gasoline  Alley 

Amos  'n'  Andy 

Red    Fred  Waring's  Gang 

Lanny  Ross 

Red:  European  News 

BLONDIE 

The  Lone  Ranger 
Blue:  This  is  the  Show 
Those  We  Love 
Blue:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 
GAY    NINETIES 

Adventure  in  Manhattan 
Blue:  True  or  False 
Red    Voice  of  Firestone 

Elmer  Davis 

LUX    THEATER 

You're  in  the  Army  Now 
Doctor  I.  Q. 

John  B.  Kennedy 
Show  Boat 
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■  Allen    Prescott,   The   Wife   Saver, 
gives    you     some     household     hints. 

ON  THE  AIR  TODAY: 

The  Wife  Saver,  on  NBC-Blue  at  11:30  A.M., 
EST. 

Allen  Prescott,  who  calls  himself  The  Wife 
Saver,  is  a  husky,  handsome  chap  who  doesn't 
fit  in  at  all  with  one's  mental  picture  of  a  man 
who  presents  household  hints  on  the  air.  He's 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Military  Acad- 
emy and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
both  of  which  institutions  he  played  soccer 
and  squash  and  starred  on  the  track  teams. 
But  even  if  he  doesn't  look  or  act  the  part, 
he  does  offer  you  some  interesting  and  very 
unusual  tips  on  cooking  and  home-making  on 
every    program. 

A  great  many  of  his  wife-saving  hints  come 
to  him  in  the  mail,  from  interested  women 
listeners.  He  gets  about  500  letters  a  week, 
and  most  of  them  contain  something  he  can 
use  on  the  air.  Others  he  gets  by  talking  to 
home  economics  experts,  reading  books  on 
cooking  and  home  making,  and  even  experi- 
menting in  his  own  home,  which  is  a  pent 
house  on  top  of  a  New  York  office  building. 
He  lives  there  with  a  Scottie  dog  and  an 
aquarium   full   of  tropical  fish. 

Allen  was  born  in  1904  in  St.  Louis,  and 
wanted  to  become  an  actor,  but  his  parents 
objected — as  parents  often  do — and  instead, 
when  he  got  out  of  college  he  worked  as  an 
advertising  salesman  and  newspaper  reporter 
for  a  while  before  finally  achieving  his  dra- 
matic ambition  by  joining  a  theatrical  stock 
company. 

He  first  went  on  the  air  in  1929  with  Walter 
Winchell  and  Mark  Hellinger  over  a  local 
station,  then  started  a  radio  career  by  com- 
menting on  the  news.  When  news  items  gave 
out  he  filled  in  the  gaps  with  household  hints, 
and  gradually  people  began  to  show  more 
interest  in  the  latter  than  in  the  news — so  he 
became  The  Wife  Saver.  He  has  written  two 
books,  and  their  titles  are  "The  Wife  Saver's 
Candy  Recipes"  and  "Aunt  Harriet's  House- 
hold Hints."  He  has  never  said  who  Aunt 
Harriet  is. 

TUNE-IN   BULLETINS 

April  I:  On  NBC,  10:00  P.M.,  listen  to  the 
National  A.A.U.  Boxing  Championships 
from  Boston  .  .  .  Count  Basie  and  his  band 
open  in  Boston  too — at  the  Tunetown  Ball- 
room,  broadcasting   over  CBS. 

April  8:  For  delightful  mid-afternoon  music: 
Frank   Parker  on   CBS  at  3:15. 

April  15:  If  the  newscasters  insist  on  giving 
you  too  much  gloomy  news  tonight,  switch 
to  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  on  NBC-Red 
at  9:30 — they'll  cheer  you  up. 

April  22:  For  a  quick  bird's-eye  view  of 
America,  listen  to  We,  the  People,  on  CBS 
at  9:00. 
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■  The    Martins    Quartet    provides 
music     for     Fred     Allen's     shows. 

ON  THE    AIR    TONIGHT: 

The  Martins,  featured  on  Fred  Allen's  show 
tonight  on  CBS  at  9:00,  E.S.T.,  rebroadcast 
at  9:00,    P.S.T.,   and  sponsored    by  Texaco. 

One  thing  Fred  Allen  always  has  on  his 
radio  program  is  a  vocal  harmony  group.  He 
had  one  when  he  started  broadcasting  nine 
years  ago,  and  he  has  one  now,  even  though 
it's  not  the  same  one.  The  current  group  is 
called  The  Martins,  a  quartet  consisting  of 
two  boys  and  two  girls. 

"The  Martins"  is  just  a  name,  though.  In 
reality,  they  are  Phyllis  and  Jo-Jean  Rogers,  a 
pair  of  sisters  from  Oklahoma;  Ralph  Blane, 
who  has  his  own  Saturday  morning  sustaining 
program  on  NBC;  and  Hugh  Martin,  who  does 
the  musical  arranging  and  lends  his  name  as  a 
title  for  the  whole  group. 

Though  they've  been  together  only  a  year 
and  seven  months,  the  Martins  consider  them- 
selves veterans,  for  Fred  Allen's  is  their  second 
commercial  series  on  the  air.  Late  in  1939, 
soon  after  they  organized  and  without  ever 
appearing  on  a  sustaining  program,  they  were 
hired  for  Walter  O'Keefe's  show,  and  made 
a  hit  on  it.  Then  they  signed  a  contract  to 
sing  in  the  Broadway  musical  comedy,  "Louis- 
iana Purchase" — the  same  show  that  cata- 
pulted   Ben    Bernie's  Carol    Bruce  to   stardom. 

Phyllis  and  Jo-Jean  are  two  girls  from  Fred- 
erick, Oklahoma,  who  had  almost  no  profes- 
sional experience  before  they  teamed  up  with 
Ralph  and  Hugh.  They  are  cousins  of  the 
beloved  Will  Rogers,  so  the  ability  to  enter- 
tain in  public  must  run  in  their  veins.  One 
sister  is  dark  and  one  is  light — and'  both  are 
so  photogenic  that  it's  no  surprise  to  learn 
they  and  the  boys  may  appear  in  a  movie 
this  summer. 

Fred  likes  a  quartet  or  other  vocal  com- 
bination on  his  programs  because  he  thinks 
they  lend  just  that  touch  of  novelty  and  pace 
that  a  comedy  show  needs — provided  they 
always  have  clever  and  unusual  arrangements 
like  those  the  Martins  will  show  up  with 
tonight. 

TUNE-IN    BULLETINS 

March  26:  Two  sports  events:  the  New  York 
vs.  Chicago  round  of  the  Golden  Gloves 
tournament,  on  NBC-Red  tonight  .  .  .  On 
NBC-Blue  at  10:00,  Buddy  Baer  vs.  Tony 
Galento. 

April  2:  Exciting  melodrama:  Big  Town,  with 
Edward  G.  Robinson,  on  CBS  at  8:00. 

April  9:  Matty  Malneck  and  his  famous 
Hollywood  orchestra  open  at  the  Rainbow 
Room  in  New  York — listen  on  NBC. 

April  16:  Wednesday  night's  lacking  in  music 
— so  Tony  Martin's  fiteen  minutes  on  NBC- 
Red  at  8:00  are  doubly  welcome. 

April  23:  Why  not  form  the  habit  of  listening 
to  Easy  Aces  on  NBC-Blue  at  7:00?  You 
couldn't  have  a  better  one. 
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■  Dignified,    sweet-faced    Kath- 
arine     Raht      is      Mrs.      Aldrich. 

ON  THE    AIR    TONIGHT: 

The  Aldrich  Family,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:30 
P.M.,  E.S.T.  and  9:00  P.M.,  P.S.T.,  sponsored 
by  Jell-O. 

Henry  Aldrich  is  such  an  energetic  kid  that 
the  other  members  of  his  family  don't  get 
their  full  share  of  attention.  That's  why  we're 
printing  the  picture  above  of  Katharine  Raht, 
who  plays  Henry's  mother  in  this  popular 
series.  Katharine  was  a  school  teacher,  and 
a  good  one,  until  1931,  when  as  a  hobby 
she  began  acting  in  summer  theater  produc- 
tions. By  1936  she'd  grown  so  fond  of  acting 
that  she  quit  her  teaching  job  and  came  to 
New  York  to  go  on  the  stage.  A  blank  year 
of  pounding  on  producers'  doors  followed 
before  she  began  to  gain  recognition,  and  was 
cast  in  "Our  Town"  and  other  plays.  The 
role  of  Mrs.  Aldrich  was  her  first  chance  in 
radio,  although  now  you  hear  her  on  other 
shows  occasionally  as  well. 

If  you  saw  the  play  or  the  movie  of  "What 
a  Life,"  the  play  which  originated  the  Aldrich 
Family,  you'll  remember  that  in  it  Henry's 
mother  was  a  different  sort  of  person  from  the 
wise,  kindly  woman  she  is  now  on  the  air. 
In  it  she  was  flighty  and  interested  in  noth- 
ing much  but  society.  Clifford  Goldsmith,  the 
author  of  both  the  play  and  the  radio  series, 
says  that's  because  in  writing  so  many  scripts 
he's  come  to  understand  his  characters  much 
better. 

Goldsmith  frequently  shivers  when  he  thinks 
how  near  he  came  to  missing  out  on  the  play 
which  eventually  brought  him  so  much  fame 
and  success.  When  "What  a  Life"  was  try- 
ing out  in  Philadelphia  before  its  Broadway 
run,  Goldsmith  lost  his  overcoat  and  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  buy  a  new  one.  The 
proprietor  of  the  clothing  store  where  he 
went  offered  to  buy  a  half-interest  in  "What 
a  Life"  for  a  thousand  dollars — and  so  dis- 
couraged and  broke  was  the  author  that  he 
nearly  agreed  to  the  sale.  If  he  had,  that 
clothing  merchant  would  have  been  a  rich 
man  now. 

TUNE-IN   BULLETINS 

March  27:  Some  entertaining  plays  are  pre- 
sented on  the  Listener's  Playhouse,  tonight 
at  10:30  on  NBC-Red. 

April  3:  Jan  Savitt  and  his  orchestra  open 
tonight  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago, 
broadcasting  over  CBS. 

April  10:  Professor  Quiz  has  changed  his  time 
to  tonight  at   10:15,  E.S.T.,  over  CBS. 

April  17:  Don't  miss  listening  to  our  cover 
girl,  Yvette,  on  Xavier  Cugat's  program 
over  NBC-Red  at  7:30. 

April  24:  Nomination  for  the  man  who  can  get 
the  last  drop  of  drama  out  of  the  day's 
news:   Gabriel   Heatter  on  MBS  at  9:00. 
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■  Singing  star  on  five  different 
shows  every  week:     Buddy  Clark 

ON  THE  AIR  TODAY: 

Treat-time,  starring  Buddy  Clark,  on  CBS 
today,  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  11:00 
A.M.,  E.S.T.,  sponsored  by  the  makers  of 
Treet. 

One  of  the  busiest  young  fellows  in  Chicago 
must  be  Buddy  Clark.  Not  only  does  he  star 
on  this  program  three  times  a  week,  but  he 
sings  with  Wayne  King's  band  on  the  Waltz 
King's  Saturday-night  show,  also  on  CBS,  and 
on  Sunday's  Show  of  the  Week  over  Mutual. 
One  result  of  his  activity  is  that  although  he 
has  a  home,  complete  with  wife  and  children, 
in  New  York,  he  has  to  live  in  Chicago,  where 
all  his  broadcasts  originate.  Last  year,  when  he 
was  on  the  air  with  both  Wayne  King  and 
Ben  Bernie,  he  commuted  by  air  between  the 
two  cities — but  he  can  hardly  do  that  five 
times  a  week. 

Doing  so  much  singing  on  the  air  is  fun  for 
Buddy,  because  he  sings  all  the  time  anyway, 
even  when  there's  no  microphone  around.  He 
isn't  practicing — he  saves  all  that  for  the 
rehearsal  room.  It's  just  singing  for  the  fun 
of  it,  and  often  he  warbles  classical  numbers 
instead  of  the  popular  songs  you  hear  him 
doing  on  the  air.  Anything  in  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett's  repertoire  is  usually  in  Buddy's,  too,  be- 
cause he's  a  great  admirer  of  the  famous 
opera  star. 

Buddy  graduated  from  college  as  a  law 
student,  and  he's  always  kept  up  his  legal 
studies  so  that  recently  he  was  able  to  pass 
bar  examinations.  Just  in  case  his  voice  ever 
goes  back  on  him,  he  will  be  all  set  to  put 
out  his  shingle  as  a  lawyer. 

He's  a  collector  of  china,  but  he  never  felt 
any  great  interest  in  china  until  some  time 
after  he  started  collecting  it.  He  happened 
to  drop  in  on  an  auction  a  year  or  so  ago,  and 
while  he  was  watching  the  proceedings  he 
scratched  his  ear.  As  any  old  auction-goer 
knows,  this  is  a  signal.  A  few  minutes  later 
Buddy  found  himself  the  proud,  if  startled, 
owner  of  a  set  of  Wedgwood  cups  and 
saucers.  They  began  what  is  now  a  large  and 
valuable  collection. 

TUNE-IN   BULLETINS 

March  28:  Arch  Oboler  has  scheduled  Miriam 
Hopkins  as  his  guest  star  tonight  on  Every- 
man's Theater,   NBC-Red  at  9:30. 

April  4:  Bob  Hope  and  Dorothy  Lamour  guest- 
star  on  Kate  Smith's  show,  CBS  at  8:00,  in 
"The  Road  to  Zanzibar"  .  .  .  Lou  Nova  vs. 
Max  Baer  in  Madison  Square  Garden — 
NBC-Blue  at  10:00,  Bill  Stern  and  Sam  Taub 
announcing. 

April  II:  Ray  Milland,  Brian  Donlevy  and 
Constance  Moore  star  in  "I  Wanted  Wings" 
on  the  Kate  Smith  program. 

April  18:  Just  as  bright  and  amusing  as  ever 
is  Information  Please,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:30. 
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CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 


CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC- Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Gasoline  Alley 
CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Red:  European  News 
CBS:  Al  Pearce 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Alec  Templeton 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH 
NBC-Blue:  Army  Show 
NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

NBC-Blue:  Death  Valley  Days 
NBC-Red:  INFORMATION    PLEASE 
CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
MBS:  GABRIEL   HEATTER 
NBC-Blue:  Gangbusters 
NBC-Red:  Waltz  Time 
CBS:  Campbell  Playhouse 
MBS:  I  Want  a  Divorce 
NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
NBC-Red:  ARCH  OBOLER'S  PLAYS 
NBC-Blue:  Your  Happy  Birthday 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  Wings  of  Destiny 
CBS:  Girl  About  Town 
CBS:  News  of  the  World 


■  Jerry    Lester,    m.-c.   of   Your 
Hit  Parade's  army  camp  show. 

ON  THE    AIR    TONIGHT: 

Your  Hit  Parade,  on  CBS  at  9:00,  E.S.T., 
and  9:30,  P.S.T.,  sponsored  by  Lucky  Strike, 
and  including  precisely  seven  minutes  of  a 
show  being  put  on  at  an  army  camp. 

There's  more  to  this  than  meets  the  ear — 
about  one  hour  and  fifty-three  minutes  more, 
in  fact.  For  all  the  time  Mark  Warnow  and 
the  Hit  Parade  orchestra  are  entertaining 
you  on  the  air,  another  band,  Jerry  Lester, 
and  a  troupe  of  vaudevillians  are  entertain- 
ing soldiers  at  a  private  two-hour  show  of 
which   you    hear   only   a   small    part. 

Lucky  Strike  has  a  regular  gang  of  enter- 
tainers who  travel  each  week  to  a  different 
army  camp  and  put  on  a  Saturday-night  pro- 
gram with  the  aid  of  some  well-known  band 
which  is  playing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp. 
Of  the  whole  troupe,  you  hear  only  Jerry 
Lester,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  the 
guest  band  of  the  week.  The  others  do  their 
acts  before  or  after  the  seven  minutes  that 
are    broadcast. 

Jerry  Lester  doesn't  have  much  opportu- 
nity in  those  seven  minutes  to  be  a  comedian, 
which  is  a  pity,  because  he  proved  he  was 
a  good  one  last  summer  when  he  pinch-hit  for 
Bob  Hope.  He  was  a  night-club  and  vaude- 
ville dancer  and  comedian  before  he  came 
to  radio — although  his  father,  former  music 
critic  for  a  Chicago  paper,  had  visions  of 
seeing  his  son  on  the  operatic  stage  and  still 
hasn't  quite  reconciled  himself  to  hearing 
him    crack   jokes   instead. 

In  his  late  twenties,  Jerry  has  never  stayed 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  have  a  home. 
Now  he's  living  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  right  in 
the  middle  of  Times  Square.  He  leaves  every 
Friday  for  whatever  camp  he  is  to  play  Sat- 
urday, and  returns  on  Sunday.  He  has  a 
grand  time  in.  the  camps,  where  the  soldiers 
call  him  Elsie  Janis  II. 


TUNE-IN   BULLETINS 

March  29:  President  Roosevelt  talks  to  the 
nation  today  from  the  Jackson  Day  dinner 
— on  all  networks,  of  course  ...  A  new 
addition  to  network  drama  hours  is  the 
Guy  Hedlund  Players,  on  CBS-Red  this 
afternoon  at  3:30  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  day 
when  many  U.  S.  radio  stations  must  change 
their  wave-lengths.  You'll  have  to  experi- 
ment when  you  dial  your  favorite  program. 

April  5:  Today's  Guy  Hedlund  play:  "Moon- 
light Sonata,"  in  which  Beethoven's  music 
plays  a    prominent  part. 

April  12:  NBC  has  the  Paumonok  Handicap 
from   the  Jamaica   track. 

April  19:  The  Excelsior  Handicap  race  is  being 
run  at  the  Jamaica  track — on   NBC. 
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CBS:  News  of  Europe 
NBC-Red:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 

NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 
NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

CBS:  Press  News 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  News 

NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  Burl  Ives 
NBC-Red:  Market  Basket 

CBS:  Honest  Abe 

NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen 

CBS:  Welcome  Lewis'  Singing  Bee 
NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 

CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Moore 

NBC- Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

CBS:  Symphony  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  Norsemen  Quartet 

NBC- Red:  Fed.  Women's  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  American  Education 

Forum 
NBC-Red:  Eastman  School  of  Music 

CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

CBS:  Jobs  for  National  Defense 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS:  No  Politics 
MBS:  Government  Girl 
NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 
NBC-Red:  Music  for  Everyone 

MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 
CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 

CBS:  Budapest  quartet 
NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 

NBC-Red:  Guy  Hedlund  Players 

CBS:  Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

NBC-Red:  A  Boy,  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

CBS:  News  of  the  Americas 
NBC-Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 

NBC-Red:  Curtis  Institute 

CBS:  Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC-Red:  Charlie  Spivak  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 
NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 
NBC-Red:  Orchestra 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Muriel  Angelus 

NBC-Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Wayne  King 

NBC-Blue:  Little  01'  Hollywood 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Your  Marriage  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

NBC-Blue:  Man  and  the  World 

CBS:  Duffy's  Tavern 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue:  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:  YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
MBS:  GABRIEL   HEATTER 
NBC-Blue:  Song  of  Your  Life 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

MBS:  Contact 

NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 

NBC-Blue:  NBC   SYMPHONY 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

MBS:  Chicago  Theater 
NBC-Red-  Uncle  Ezra 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 
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■  Gale  Page,  radio's  lovely  and  busy  dramatic  star, 
discovers  an  intimate  and  exciting  way  to  person- 
al happiness  that  anyone  might  find  within  himself 

By  MARIAN  RHEA 


WITH  some  it  is  the  fascination 
of  collecting  miniatures,  or 
gardening,  or  Chinese  art  .  .  . 

Lovely  Gale  Page,  who  has 
starred  in  so  many  radio  and  movie 
dramas  and  lately  in  the  Woodbury 
Playhouse  series,  opposite  both 
Charles  Boyer  and  Jim  Ameche, 
has  discovered  a  new  and  intimate 
way  to  happiness  that  anyone  might 
have  within  himself. 

She  began  just  recently  and  for 
no  reason  that  she  knows  of,  but 
now  it  is  a  passion  that  provides 
her  pleasure  and  a  rare  kind  of  ex- 
citement that  nothing  else  she  has 
done  ever  quite  managed  to  give 
her. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
a  rehearsal  of  a  program,  sometimes 
she  wakes  up  with  words  on  the  tip 
of  her  pencil  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  The  results  are  this  "Page 
of  Poetry"  and  the  touching,  gay, 
and  romantic  verses  Radio  Mir- 
ror's editors  publish  herewith. 


V-  "'L        When  I'm  awake, 
^/n\,,4t/-     The  sun  shines  down, 
//^K\A\-k_     'Tis  then  I  feel  I'm  happy; 


But  when  I  dream 
J)  In  the  moonlight's  beam — 
Happy?    No,  I'm  sappy! 


Summer   Night 

Sky,  hazy, 
Moon,   lazy — 
Drives  me 
Crazy  .  .  . 


Gaiety  comes  from  sterner  stuff 

Than  just  what  meets  the  eye- 
A  lilting  song,  a  dancing  walk, 

A  smile,  a  happy  cry  .  .  . 
It  must  be  born  from  deep  within 

A  heart  that  once  was  sad, 
Else,  how  would  it  forever  know 

Its  reason  to  be  glad? 


I  got  shoes,  you  got  shoes, 
Our  feet  is  warm — 
What  c'n  we  lose? 
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Waiting  at  WHAT  Church? 

He  put  a  ring  upon  my  finger, 
Other  than  that,  he  did  not  linger. 


I  want  to  sing  a  song  so  sweet 

For  you,  my  love,  for  you — 
A  gem,  a  jewel,  and  not  repeat: 

For  you,  my  love,  for  you. 
Help  me  find  another  way, 

For  you,  my  love,  for  you. 
To  sing  the  thoughts  I  cannot  say 

For  you,  my  love,  for  you. 


Outlook 

A  sense  of  values 

With  a  dash  of  courage 
Is  all  it  takes 

To  go  riding  steerage. 


Reflection 

Alone  tonight, 
But  it's  not  right 

To  talk  to  empty  space, 
When  everywhere, 
All  nature  fair, 

Shows  me  your  funny  face. 


My  Prayer 

To  tell  him  in  a  way  that's  new, 

Again  repeat,  as  from  the  start, 
When  first  I  whispered,  "I  love  you;" 

The  beginning,  beating  of  my  heart. 
To  show  him  with  a  look,  perhaps, 

A  touch,  or  just  a  smile, 
That  always,  ever  constant,  dear, 

He's  with  me  all  the  while, 
To  give  to  him  just  one  more  proof — 

This  grace  I  beg  of  Thee! 
For  through  my  prayers  my  heart 
can  speak 

To  him,  through  Thee,  from  me. 


Peace  of  Mind 


What  do  I  live  for? 

She  answered  gaily: 
To  seek  perfection 

And  eat  thrice  daily. 


Decree 

You  may  forsake  me  for  another 
In  some  distant  clime, 

But,  by  gad,  you'll  not  forget  me 
Until  the  end  of  time! 


Enough 

A  frame  you  want  to  give  to  me, 

A  setting,  oh,  so  rare, 
Nothing  short  of  diamonds 

To  sparkle  in  my  hair! 
Ah,  my  darling,  don't  you  know 

That  there's  no  need  to  start 
To  think  of  presents  practical, 

When  I  possess  your  heart? 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR 


Putting  him  in^tyjood  for^fe^y 


A   LESSON    IN 

How  to  Become  Some  Man's 
Dream  Girl— for  KEEPS 


i]  \  Your  romance  is  in  the  crucial  stage  where  you  may  simmer 
down  to  just  another  telephone  number  in  his  little  black 
address  book— or  you  can  give  him  such  an  acute  case  of 
Dream-Girl  Fever  that  he  spends  his  lunch  hours  pricing 
solitaires!  It's  up  to  you,  lass!  If  your  technique's  Right, 
you  win.  If  it's  Wrong— well,  make  it  Right — 

!l\U 


to  get  huffy  or  possessive 
•when  he  smiles  at  another 
female.  You  have  to  give  a 
man  some  rope,  or  what's  he 
going  to  hang  himself  with? 


to  make  mighty  sure  that  no 
other  girl  can  make  you  look 
faded!  That's  where  your 
complexion  casts  the  decid- 
ing vote.  When  he  looks  at 
you,  let  him  see  a  complexion 
that  radiates  the  loving  care 
you  give  it  with  Pond's 
every  night.  The  Other 
Woman  menace  will  vanish 
into  limbo. 


to  take  him  at  his  word 
when  he  phones  for  a  last- 
minute  date  and  says, 
"Don't  fuss — come  just  as 
you  are!"  He  may  think  he 
means  it,  but  when  he  sees 
your  face  buried  under  a 
layer  of  smudge  and  stale 
make-up,  the  disillusion 
will  be  terrific! 


to  improve  the  golden  moments 
between  his  call  and  his  arrival 
by  whisking  through  a  Pond's 
glamour  treatment.  I.  Slather 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  over  your 
face.  Pat  like  mad  with  your 
fingertips.  Wipe  off  with  Pond's 
Tissues.  Then  "rinse"  with  more 
Cold  Cream  to  dispose  of  the 
last  smitch  of  dirt  and  old  make- 
up. 2.  Over  your  immaculate 
skin,  spread  a  thick  white  mask 
of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  Re- 
move after  1  full  minute.  Then 
wield  the  powder  puff  and 
you'll  glitter  with  glamour! 


to  hold  him  at  a  coy  arm's 
length  so  long  that  he  gets 
discouraged.  Love  can't 
thrive  indefinitely  on  a  star- 
vation diet! 


\\\\!>' 


y 


a  little  close-range  eye- 
making  and  such.  Extremely 
effective  unless  a  close-up  of 
your  face  reveals  clogged 
pores  and  a  network  of  squint 
lines.  Help  keep  pores,  "dry" 
lines  and  blackheads  from 
blighting  romance  by  thor- 
oughly cleansing  and  soften- 
ing your  skin  with  Pond's 
Cold  Cream — every  night! 


\<& 


Fatal,  in  fact!  To  fumble 
nervously  in  your  hand- 
bag for  a  powder  compact 
when  the  poor  fellow  is 
desperately  working  him- 
self to  proposal  pitch. 
He  may  never  reach  that 
point  again! 


to  encourage  him  by  looking 
sweet  and  knowing  it!  No  dis- 
tracting worry  of  bleary  make- 
up or  glistening  nose  will  give 
you  the  fidgets,  if  you  have 
used  that  amazing  1-minute 
mask  of  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  before  your  date.  The 
mask  smooths  away  little  rough- 
nesses— gives  your  skin  a  glori- 
ous "mat"  finish  that  you  can 
trust  to  hold  powder  right 
through  the  crisis! 


being  just  terribly  brave  and 
noble  when  he  half-heartedly 
courts  you  for  7  years  with- 
out mentioning  churches 
and  ministers. 


Close  the  deal  while  it's  hot! 
Get  going  now  on  a  sweep- 
him-off-his-feet  complexion! 
Here's  a  dotted  line  to  sign  on 
— it  isn't  a  wedding  license, 
but  one  may  well    follow! 


POND'S,  Dept.8RM-CVE,  Clinton,  Conn, 
I'd  love  to  try  the  same  Pond's  complexion 
care  followed  by  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Mrs.  St.  George  Duke  and  other  leading 
society  beauties.  Please  send  me  Pond's 
Special  Beauty  Ritual  Kit  containing  Pond's 
Cold  Cream,  Vanishing  Cream,  Tissues  and 
Skin  Freshener.  I  enclose  100  for  postage 
and  packing. 


Name . 


Address- 


This  offer  good  in  U.  S.  only. 
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Boake  Carter's  guest  is  his  sister,  Sheelah  Carter.  Sheelah  is 
carving  out  a  career  as  radio  commentator  for  herself.  Officially 
she's  Boake's  secretary,  but  she  did  so  well  on  several  guest 
appearances  with  him  on  his  MBS  program  that  when  Boake  went  to 
fill  a  lecture  date  recently  he  turned  over  the  whole  show  to  her 
for  one  broadcast.  Now  a  couple  of  sponsors  are  more  than  a  little 
interested  in  hiring  her  for  a  regular  series.  She  has  an  English- 
Irish  accent  that's  even  more  fascinating  than  her  famous  brother's. 


One   Man's  Family 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


Thompson  and  Glenn  Hunter  were 
well  in  the  lead.  No  one  considered 
Henry  Barbour  in  the  running. 

Glenn  Hunter  was  a  bright  young 
lawyer  of  considerable  promise.  Al- 
ready, the  rough  floors  of  his  office 
were  being  tracked  by  muddy  boots 
of  clients. 

Fred  Thompson  was  a  young  doc- 
tor, whose  horse  and  buggy  were  al- 
most paid  for. 

Henry  Barbour  was  a  stockbroker's 
clerk.  When  he  had  finished  what 
would  today  be  the  equivalent  of  two 
years  of  college,  he  drifted  into  the 
first  job  that  came  his  way;  a  grocery 
clerk.  A  banker  offered  him  a  slight 
increase  in  pay  to  keep  his  books  and 
Henry  called  himself  an  accountant. 
A  few  months  later  he  went  to  work 
for  a  stockbroker. 

HENRY'S  income  in  1896  was  on  a 
par  with  Dr.  Thompson's  and 
Glenn  Hunter's,  but  Glenn  and  Fred 
were  living  through  the  starvation 
period  to  which  all  professional  men 
are  subjected.  They  would  go  far,  and 
unless  Henry  changed  his  pace  he 
would  always  be  a  stockbroker's  clerk. 

Friends  on  every  side  asked  Fannie, 
"Who  will  it  be — Dr.  Thompson  or 
Glenn  Hunter?" 

She  answered  them  within  the  year. 
She  married  Henry  Barbour  in  an  in- 
timate ceremony  at  her  home  in  the 
winter  of  that  year. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  Paul  was 
born.  Henry  Barbour,  still  a  stock- 
broker's clerk,  managed  by  the  great- 
est of  privations  to  pay  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, who  wouldn't  have  wanted  a  fee 
at  all  had  not  Henry  demanded  a  bill. 
Honor  was  at  stake  here.  Henry  would 
not  be  indebted  to  a  man  Fannie 
might  have  married. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  Henry 
remained  the  hireling  of  a  fierce  pay- 
master, and  Fannie  was  expecting  her 
second  child. 

Fannie  and  Henry  lived  a  hand-to- 
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mouth  existence,  struggling  to  keep 
away  from  debt.  Surely,  the  neigh- 
borhood gossiped,  Fannie  would  now 
admit  her  mistake,  and  friends 
watched  for  signs  of  weakening.  She 
gave  them  no  encouragement. 

At  every  opportunity,  she  inquired 
discreetly  into  the  manner  in  which 
stockbrokers  became  stockbrokers.  All 
of  them,  she  learned,  had  started  with 
a  small  office  and  forged  ahead  step 
by  step  until  they  commanded  a  prof- 
itable business. 

Meanwhile,  Hazel  was  born,  bring- 
ing an  additional  financial  strain. 

It  was  quite  clear  to  Fannie  that 
Henry's  income  would  not  permit  a 
third  child.  'And,"  she  told  Henry, 
"I  want  more  children.  Eventually, 
four    or    five    or    six." 

This  would  take  money,  Henry  ob- 
served. 

"Yes,"  said  Fannie,  "a  lot  of  money 
■ — and  we  will  have  to  find  a  way  to 
get  it.  They  must  have  a  home  and 
they  must  go  to  school,  and  if  any  of 
them  are  ever  ill  I  want  them  to  have 
the   best   care   money   will   buy." 

If  Henry  wanted  to  escape  the 
clutches  of  a  penurious  paymaster,  he 
and  Fannie  agreed,  he  must  become 
his  own  paymaster.  It  was  a  gamble, 
and  a  gamble  difficult  to  invite — cut- 
ting himself  loose  from  the  salary 
which  fed  and  clothed  the  four  Bar- 
bours,  to  open  the  Barbour  Stock  and 
Bond  Co.,  which  was  not  assured  of 
the  patronage  of  a  single  customer. 

The  early  stages  of  his  venture  were 
discouraging,  for  his  door  on  a  muddy 
back  street  knew  the  tread  of  few 
customers. 

■  Dr.  Thompson  and  Glenn  Hunter, 
who  had  remained  staunch  friends  of 
Fannie  and  Henry  Barbour,  pondered 
ways  of  prevailing  upon  Henry  to  ac- 
cept a  loan  from  them.  Henry  scorned 
every  gesture,  as  his  would-be  sa- 
viours feared  he  would. 

Somewhere  on  this  scene  of  disil- 
lusionment   intruded    the    great    San 


Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  which 
devastated  the  city,  and,  in  addition 
to  killing  hundreds  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, wrecked  the  financial  structure 
of  many  well-established  business 
houses. 

Just  how  the  Barbours  lived 
through  the  poverty-ridden  months 
that  followed  is  not  quite  clear,  and 
they  have  added  little  to  the  story,  al- 
though the  memory  is  undoubtedly 
vivid.    They  prefer  not  to  recall  it. 

Somehow,  Henry's  determination  to 
become  the  master  of  a  financial  house 
survived  the  catastrophe,  and  by  1912, 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  the  twins, 
Clifford  and  Claudia,  their  days  of 
privation  had  ended.  San  Francisco 
had  shaken  off  the  ashes  and  debris 
of  1906,  and  as  it  rebuilt  itself  into 
one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  cit- 
ies the  Barbour  Stock  and  Bond  Co. 
kept  the  pace. 

The  Barbour  home  at  Sea  Cliff,  still 
the  scene  of  the  family  get-togethers, 
was  built  in  1916.  The  following  year 
Jack  was  born  and  Paul  went  away 
to  war. 

CATHER  BARBOUR  is  now  65.  Fan- 
1  nie  is  62.  They  have  five  children  and 
seven  grandchildren,  including  Teddy, 
adopted  daughter  of  Paul.  As  much 
as  possible,  they  keep  their  family 
around  them. 

As  it  has  turned  out,  any  of  the 
three  young  men  who  wanted  to 
marry  Fannie  in  1896  would  have 
been  a  wise  choice.  Frequent  visi- 
tors at  Sea  Cliff  are  Dr.  Thompson, 
who  delivered  all  of  the  Barbour  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  and  Federal 
Judge  Glenn  Hunter. 

All  of  the  Barbours  run  to  the  judge 
when  there  is  a  threat  of  trouble,  and 
no  doctor  other  than  Fred  Thompson 
has  set  foot  inside  their  home. 

Since  their  marriage,  the  Barbours 
have  considered  their  first  duty  to 
their  home.  Father  Barbour's  disci- 
pline has  been  stern.  Almost  invari- 
ably, Fannie  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  children  when  trouble  arose.  She 
likes  to  explain  away  their  shortcom- 
ings, and  fight  their  battles  with  their 
father. 

Henry  is  a  man  of  high  standards 
and  ethics.  There  was  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  Paul  contended  his  father 
was  not  as  quick  to  see  the  other 
man's  side  of  a  question  in  business 
matters  as  in  personal  or  family  mat- 
ters, but  in  recent  years  this  accusa- 
tion, never  severe,  has  ceased. 

As  he  grows  older,  Father  Barbour 
spends  more  time  in  his  garden,  which 
is  his  favorite  diversion.  He  is  an 
expert  amateur  gardener,  whose 
greatest  delight  is  his  flowers. 

It  is  only  since  the  children  have 
grown  up  that  Fannie  Barbour  got 
around  to  explaining  how  she  hap- 
pened to  marry  a  stockbroker's  clerk, 
when  she  had  her  choice  between  a 
handsome  young  lawyer  and  a  prom- 
ising doctor.  Henry  was  selected,  she 
said,  by  the  process  of  elimination. 
Judge  Hunter,  she  said,  seemed  to 
have  too  many  feminine  admirers, 
and  likewise  too  many  girls. 

And  Dr.  Thompson,  she  said,  always 
smelled  of  antiseptic. 

Recently,  Fannie  asked  Dr.  Thomp- 
son and  Judge  Hunter  where  they  dis- 
appeared to  when  she  announced  she 
would  marry  Henry  Barbour. 

"As  I  recall  it,"  answered  the  white- 
haired  judge,  "we  went  out  and  got 
tight." 

Listen  to  One  Man's  Family  every 
Sunday  night  at  8:30  EST  over  the 
NBC-Red  network. 
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COLOR  NEWS 

Created  to  go  with  fashion's  newest  colors 

Dura-Gloss  Pink  Lady 

Dura-Closs  Indian  Red 
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Be  coy,  coquette !  But  let  the  incandescent  beauty  of  your  fingernails 
blaze  out  the  story  of  your  allure,  your  exquisite,  fastidious  charm! 
Give  your  fingernails  this  boon— the  flashing  loveliness  of  gem-like 
lustrous  color— give  your  fingernails  the  boon  of  Dura-Gloss,  the 
easy-onflow,  durable,  longer-lasting  nail  polish  created  for  the  most 
beautiful  fingernails  in  the  world!  Dura-Gloss  costs  only  ten  cents, 
a  thrifty  dime,  yet  it  is  as  perfect  a  polish  as  can  possibly  be  made! 
See  for  yourself— try,  buy  Dura -Gloss  today! 

Protect  your  nails  — make  them  more  beautiful  with 

DURA-GLOSS 

It's  good  for  Your  Nails     10* 


/ 


THE  DIFFERENCE 
between  NAIL  POLISHES 

Other  polishes  put  color  on  your 
nails,  but  DURA-GLOSS  imparts  to 
them  a  gleam  of  brilliance  —  a  LIFE 
and  LUSTER  — that  you  get  only 
from  DURA-GLOSS'  new  nail  polish 
formula.  Never  before  have  you  been 
able  to  get  such  remarkable,  jewel- 
like brilliance  in  any  nail  polish. 
You,  too,  can  have  the  most  beautiful 
fingernails  in  the  world.  Don't  be 
satisfied  with  less — don't  delay.  Get 
DURA-GLOSS.  Use  it.  It  makes 
your  nails  more  beautiful ! 
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A  hearty  "Welcome  home!"  to  Conrad  Thibault  and  Lucy  Monroe, 
who  have  returned  to  the  air  as  the  regular  singing  stars  of 
Sunday    night's    Manhattan    Merry-Go-Round,    NBC-Red    at   9,    E.S.T. 

If  You  Were  Mrs,  Gene  Autry 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


lot  of  horses  tramping  through  the 
living  room. 

This  was  no  ranch  house.  Charming, 
certainly,  with  its  pinky  beige  stucco 
walls  and  washed  brick  chimney,  its 
criss-cross  casement  windows  and 
brown  shingled  roof.  Charming,  and 
welcoming.   But  no  ranch  house. 

"We  thought  you'd  live  out  in  the 
country,"  I  apologized  to  Gene,  who 
came  bouncing  out,  all  smiles,  to  greet 
us.  We  were  a  little  early,  which  in 
Hollywood  is  a  sin  among  sins. 

THIS  was  the  country,"  said  Gene, 
"when  we  built  it." 

Of  course.  That  was  it.  Ten  years 
ago  all  this  section  had  been  a  barley 
field,  but  while  Gene  was  climbing 
inch  by  inch  into  the  Big  Ten  and 
carving  a  niche  for  himself  on  the 
radio,  Los  Angeles  and  its  suburbs  had 
grown  up — or  out,  thanks  to  an  earth- 
quake-inspired twelve  story  building 
limit — had  grown  out  and  engulfed 
him. 

It  was  an  old  house,  of  course.  (Un- 
derstand, please,  that  a  house  fifteen 
years  old  in  California  is  considered 
decrepit,  and  so  dangerous  that  all 
your  neighbors  think  you  should  raze 
it.)  You  could  tell  by  the  row  of 
giant  eucalyptus  trees  at  the  back  of 
the  house  that  it  wasn't  a  new  house. 
Those  eucalyptus  trees,  granted  they 
grow  four  feet  a  year,  had  been 
planted  a  long  spell  back. 

So  Gene's  house  had  been  in  the 
country  when  he  built  it.  Gene  is  a 
solid  fellow  with  roots  in  the  ground 
and  he  doesn't  move  every  six  months 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

"But  where,"  I  asked,  as  he  ushered 
us  into  the  living  room,  "are  the  elk 
horns  and  the  Indian  blankets?" 

Gene  grinned. 
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"I'll  admit  that's  a  good  fireplace, 
as  fireplaces  go,"  I  kidded,  "but  it's 
just  plain  sissy  compared  to  the 
twelve-footer  I'd  expected  you  to 
have." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mrs. 
Autry,  whom  we'd  just  met,  moved  in 
and  erased  the  question  mark.  I  im- 
agine she's  always  taking  her  husband 
off  uncomfortable  spots. 

"The  stone  fireplace  is  at  the  ranch," 
she  explained.  "You  know  Gene  has 
a  hundred  acres  near  San  Fernando. 
It's  in  a  canyon,  a  million  miles  from 
nowhere.  All  the  horses  are  there, 
and  we've  just  bought  a  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  We'll  be  real  ranchers  be- 
fore you  know  it." 

"I  suppose  the  elk  horns  are  there, 
too,"  I  said,  apologetically. 

"All  Gene's  souvenirs  are  there — the 
things  people  have  given  him,  his 
saddles  and  tack,  most  of  his  guns 
— everything  he  likes  most.  We  live 
there,  you  know,  whenever  Gene 
isn't  working." 

"The  only  trouble  is,"  Gene  said 
ruefully,  "I'm  working  too  often." 

But  I'll  bet  he's  comfortable  in  his 
town  house,  even  if  it  is  just  a 
spare. 

The  rooms  aren't  large,  but  they're 
colorful  and  have  an  inviting  lived- 
in  look.  Some  of  the  furniture  in  the 
living  room  is  very  old — Mrs.  Autry 
explains  that  it  was  brought  out  from 
the  old  Autry  place  in  Oklahoma — 
but  the  pieces  that  you  sit  on  are  soft 
and  comfortable,  with  no  hard  edges 
sticking  out.  Upholstered  flowered 
chintz,  for  the  most  part,  in  shades 
of  rose  and  green,  with  an  occasional 
plain  colored  chair  for  contrast. 

The  house  is  decorated  in  exquisite 
taste,  but  you  know  at  once  that  no 
decorator  turned   it  out.    Mrs.  Autry 


was  the  decorator,  and  she's  very  good. 
She  knows  how  to  make  a  room  ap- 
pealing, as  Gene  would  say,  "without 
putting  on  the  dog." 

The  fireplace,  like  the  ceiling,  is 
panelled  oak,  and  sofas  are  drawn  up 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  great  wall  of 
window  at  the  back  of  the  house 
which  looks  out  over  the  magnificent 
gardens.  Those  have  been  ten  or 
fifteen  years  growing,  and  they  are 
beautiful.  You  look  out  the  window 
across  a  flagstone  terrace,  through 
the  eucalyptus  trees  and  great  oak 
branches,  down  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
Los  Angeles  river. 

The  city  has  grown  up  almost  to  the 
Autrys'  very  door  but  no  one  could 
tell  it  from  that  view.  All  you  can 
see  are  the  trees  and  green  grass,  a 
long  way  down  the  slope  the  green 
flash  of  the  swimming  pool,  and  in 
the  distance,  the  purple  mountains 
cupping  snow  in  their  jagged  tops. 

The  living  room  gives  you  the  feel- 
ing that  you  are  living  in  the  whole 
outdoors — great  vistas  of  space  in 
which  to  relax.  The  dining  room,  just 
a  step  away,  is  just  the  opposite — 
and  properly  so.  It  is  small  and  in- 
timate, gay.  Brightly  flowered  wall 
paper,  and  ruffled  pink  and  white 
curtains.  Pink  and  white  dishes  for 
the  sheraton  mahogany  table,  with  its 
chintz  bottomed  chairs. 

All  of  Gene's  personal  possessions 
which  have  not  found  their  way,  as 
yet,  to  the  ranch,  he  hoards  in  his 
own  study  where  he  showed  us  blue 
ribbons  from  a  recent  horse  show, 
gold  and  silver  pistols  with  hand- 
carved  ivory  handles,  along  with  a 
couple  of  sawed-off  iron  shotguns  used 
against  the  redcoats  in  the  American 
revolution. 

HE  also  dug  out  of  its  wrappings, 
with  loving  hands,  the  two  dozen 
figures  of  his  miniature  rodeo — a  col- 
lection of  cowboys  and  Indians,  and 
broom-tailed  nags,  carved  in  wood 
and  painted  for  Gene  by  his  friend,  a 
real  49'er,  Andy  Anderson.  The  rodeo 
will  go  up  in  state  in  a  glass  case 
when  it  arrives  at  the  ranch  in  the 
canyon. 

The  house  is  always  quiet  and 
peaceful,  for  Gene  and  his  wife  have 
relegated  all  of  the  more  hectic 
phases  of  Gene's  town-life  to  another 
building  far  down  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  where  a  staff  of  secretaries 
help  to  run  the  Autry  commercial 
enterprises.  The  rumpus  room  is  in 
the  "second  house,"  too,  and  often  it 
reverberates  with  oldtime  songs  and 
"gee-tar"  music  with  which  Gene  and 
his  cowboy  friends  like  to  pass  a  so- 
ciable evening.  They  feel  pent  up  in 
the  house,  so  Gene  lets  them  roam 
around  in  the  grounds — play  the 
piano  in  the  rumpus  room  and  cook 
their  own  steaks,  miner-style,  over 
the  outdoor  charcoal  grill.  Those  are 
the  evenings  Gene  loves. 

"I  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in 
Ciro's,"  he  explains,  honestly.  Maybe 
he  feels  pent-up  in  a  night  club,  just 
as  his  friends  feel  pent  up  in  a  flossy, 
city  house. 

Gene's  house  is  a  wonderful  house. 
An  easterner  is  bound  to  look  at  it 
and  pop  for  homesickness  over  the 
real  grandfather's  clock,  and  the  real 
ballustrade,  the  "secretary"  which  is 
a  hundred  years  old  and  has  come 
to  California  from  Oklahoma,  anc 
before  that  from  Boston. 

It's  a  wonderful  house,  and  a  homt 
in  a  sense  that  few  Hollywood  house: 
are  homes.  But,  knowing  Gene,  I  stil 
want  to  visit  that  ranch  some  day. 
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"With  the  Magic  of  all  things  new!' '^^ ^^^.d^z, 

"A  BRAND-NEW  SKIN 

is  arriving  to  thrill  you  with  its  Loveliness!" 


You  are  going  to  get  a  Brand -New 
Skin— a  New-Born  Skin,  a  fresher, 
younger  skin!  For,  right  under  your 
skin  as  you  see  it  today,  another  skin 
is  slowly  taking  form. 

TV7ILL  it  have  the  magic  beauty  of  all 
" '  things  new?  Will  it  emerge  younger- 
looking,  fresher-looking— with  an  opales- 
cent clarity? 

Yes,  says  Lady  Esther,  it  can  bring  you 
a  promise  of  new  loveliness  if— if— if— if 
only  you  will  take  the  proper  care ! 

For,  right  now,  as  your  New-Born  Skin 
is  unfolding,  your  older  skin,  your  pres- 
ent skin  is  flaking  away  in  tiny  invisible 
particles. 

The  minute  flakes  can  be  the  villains 
that  rob  you  of  your  good  looks— they  can 
hide  your  beauty— they  can  give  you  the 
effect  of  tiny  rough  spots. 

"My  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream,"  says 
Lady  Esther,  "gently  permeates  those 
tiny  dry  flakes  of  older  skin— it  loosens 
them,  surrounds  them,  as  it  were,  so  that 
you  can  wipe  them  away,  ever  so  gently, 
ever  so  lightly." 

Lady  Esther's  4-Purpose  Cream  helps 
your  New-Born  Skin  to  emerge  in  beauty 
—because  it  helps  you  remove  those  tiny 
invisible  flakes,  the  surface  impurities, 
and  the  grime  and  the  dust.  It  helps 
Nature  to  refine  your  pores,  to  reveal 
your  New-Born  Skin  as  a  thing  soft  and 
smooth  and  lovely. 

Ask  Your  Doctor 
About  Your  Face  Cream ! 

Ask  your  doctor,  and  all  the  better  if 
he  is  a  specialist  on  the  skin.  Ask  him  if 
he  favors  feeding  the  skin  from  without  ? 
Ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  astringents- 
skin  foods  — heavy  powder  bases  — tissue 
creams ! 

I  am  almost  sure,  says  Lady  Esther, 


that  he  will  tell  you  that  any  cream  that 
entered  the  pore  mouths  would  tend  to  en- 
large them.  But  ask  his  opinion  on  Lady 
Esther  4-Purpose  Face  Cream.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he'll  put  the  seal  of  approval 
on  every  word  Lady  Esther  says. 

So,  try  Lady  Esther  4-Purpose  Face 
Cream  at  my  expense.  Or  better  still,  buy 
a  55  cent  jar  for  yourself.  Use  no  other 
cream  for  one  whole  month.  Use  it  at 
least  twice  daily.  Leave  it  on  as  long  as 
you  can,  while  you  sleep,  while  you  do 
your  household  tasks! 

And  note,  too,  how  much  better  your 
powder  goes  on  with  Lady  Esther  4-Pur- 


pose Cream.  Use  it  particularly  before 
you  powder  and  you  will  end,  for  all  time, 
the  need  of  a  powder  base!  For  with 
Lady  Esther  Cream  your  powder  will  go 
on  evenly  — giving  your  skin  a  silken 
smoothness,  adorning  it,  flattering  it.  For 
Lady  Esther's  4-Purpose  Face  Cream 
helps  you  to  keep  your  accent  on  youth. 
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Lady  Esther, 

7134  West  65th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  (67) 

Please  send  me  your  generous  sample  tube  of 
Lady  Esther  Face  Cream;  also  nine  shades  of 
Face  Powder,  free  and  postpaid. 

Name 


Address. 


FACE    CREAM 


.State. 
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City 

(//  you  line  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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■  Jimmy  Olsen  burst  into  Clark 
Kent's  office.  "Lois  Lane  hasn't 
showed  up  this  morning,"  he  said. 

MR.  KENT,  Mr.  Kent!  Quick, 
I-" 
i  Jimmy  Olsen,  the  Planet's 
red-headed,  15-year-old  copy  boy, 
burst  breathlessly  into  Clark  Kent's 
office. 

"Whoa  now,  Jimmy,  wait  a  min- 
ute.    Take  it  easy." 

"But  Mr.  Kent,  this  is  awful!  Do 
you  remember  that  racketeer  Gyp 
Dinelli  I  told  Miss  Lane  and  you 
about  yesterday?  The  guy  who's 
tryin'  to  make  my  mother  and  all  the 
other  store-keepers  along  Spruce 
Street  pay  him  protection  money? 
Well,  Miss  Lane  went  home  with  me 
last  night — she  said  she  wanted  to 
talk  to  Dinelli's  collector.  And  then  I 
was  supposed  to  meet  her  here  early 
this  morning — but  she  hasn't  showed 
up!  And  nobody's  heard  from  her. 
Something's  wrong — I  know  it  is!" 

The  last  words  had  barely  left 
Jimmy's  mouth  when  Kent's  phone 
rang.  He  answered  and  listened  for 
a  moment,  then  turned  and  whis- 
pered to  Jimmy: 

"Get  the  operator  to  trace  this  call 
— it's  Dinelli — I'll   keep   him  on — " 


Jimmy  nodded, 
porter  talked: 

"Yes,  Dinelli — we  know  you  have 
Lois  Lane,  and  we  won't  print  a 
thing  about  you  and  your  rackets  if 
you'll  send  her  back." 

But  the  gangster  didn't  fall  into 
the  trap. 

"Listen,  sucker,  I  ain't  sendin'  no- 
body back  until  I'm  sure  the  cops 
ain't  wised  up.  If  you  want  this 
Lane  dame,  try  to  find  her!" 

He  hung  up.  In  a  minute,  Jimmy 
was  back  with  the  report  that  Dinel- 
li was  calling  from  Little  Falls,  a 
town  50  miles  away.  Instantly,  Kent, 
with  Jimmy  and  Editor  Perry  White, 
sped  northward  in  the  direction  of 
the  gang's  hideout.  They  stopped 
at  a  gas  station  just  outside  Little 
Falls.  The  attendant  recognized  the 
description  of 'Dinelli  and  directed 
Kent  and  his  companions  up  a  wind- 
ing country  road  to  a  cabin  hidden 
in  the  woods. 

But  long  before  they  could  reach 
the  racketeers'  shack,  Lois  had  wrig- 
gled loose  from  her  bonds,  picked 
up  a  package  of  Dinelli's  papers 
and  fled  into  the  deep  woods  with 
the  new  evidence  of  the  gangster's 
guilt.  Yet  she  had  escaped  one  dan- 
ger only  to  meet  a  far  greater  one. 
Wild  with  rage  at  her  escape,  Dinelli 
and  his  henchman,  Spike,  ran  after 
her.  As  they  rushed  from  the  cabin, 
Spike     knocked     over     a     kerosene 


■  Ow — put  me  down — what  are 
you  doin'?  He's  takin'  me  up  in  the 
air!  He  ain't  human!"  Spike  cried. 

stove.  At  once  the  flimsy  wooden 
shack  was  a  mass  of  fire. 

Dinelli  and  Spike  raced  for  their 
car.  Deliberately,  they  left  Lois, 
sure  that  she  would  be  burned  to 
death  in  the  dry  woods  where 
tongues  of  flame  were  already  lick- 
ing hungrily  up  the  tree  trunks.  As 
their  black  sedan  roared  down  the 
dirt  road,  they  passed  Kent's  car. 
Dinelli's  sharp  eyes  recognized  the 
reporter  and  his  companions.  He 
jammed  on  his  brakes. 

"Come  on,  Spike — leave  the  car 
here.  We're  gonna  follow  those  guys. 
They're  liable  to  find  that  dame  and 
those  papers  and  then  where  would 
we  be?  This  is  a  good  chance  to 
knock  'em  all  off  at  once — who'd  be 
left  to  tell  about  the  racket  then?" 

Long  minutes  later,  following  on 
foot,  the  gangsters  neared  the  parked 
car  of  the  newspapermen.  As  they 
heard  the  voices  of  Kent  and  his 
editor,  they  scurried  into  the  dark 
shelter  of  a  near-by  ditch.  Unseen, 
they  learned  that  Jimmy,  left  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  had  disappeared 
into    the    (Continued    on   page    86) 
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They  Call  Me  Yvette 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

with  mother.  I,  the  youngest,  was  to 
be  packed  off  to  a  convent. 

At  nine,  then,  I  arrived,  convoyed 
j  by  my  grandfather,  at  the  Sacred 
i  Heart  of  Mary  Convent  at  New  Or- 
j  leans.  Grandfather  had  known  the 
!  Mother  Superior  for  many  years. 

I  remember  my  years  at  Sacre 
Coeur  with  delight.  Here  I  learned 
much,  thanks  to  the  patience  and  en- 
couragement of  the  nuns  who  taught 
us.  They  spoke  to  us  mostly  in  French. 
We  sophisticates-in-pigtails  used  to 
laugh  at  the  way  they  spoke  English. 
In  a  very  short  while  we  were  speak- 
ing English  in  the  identical  fashion. 
I  still  do,  although  I'm  making  prog- 
ress, I  hope. 

At  the  convent  we  were  taught 
manners,  humility,  and  respect  for 
others.  We  learned  to  curtsy,  to  ap- 
pear well-bred,  and  to  deport  our- 
selves as  little  ladies  always. 

What  I  remember  most  about  the 
place  was  the  peaceful  regularity,  so 
violently  in  contrast  to  my  life  today. 

There  was  this  precious  peace.  And 
there  was  an  equally-soothing  period 
of  music.  We  were  taught  not  only 
the  sacred  music  of  the  Church,  but 
little  folk  songs  and  roundelays — 
fanciful  things  that  seem  so  out  of 
joint  in  the  chaotic  world  of  today. 
Occasionally  I  sing  one  of  these  simple 
songs  on  my  programs. 

I  WAS  going  on  thirteen  when  I  left 
'  New  Orleans.  Mother  had  moved  to 
Virginia  Beach.  The  other  children 
had  grown  up.  Jane  Clare  was  en- 
rolled at  Pratt  Institute  and  studying 
art.   Brother  was  working. 

Life  in  Virginia  was  very  wonder- 
ful. We  had  a  little  sailboat  and  we'd 
take  long  trips.  We  were  as  brave  as 
Sinbad  the  Sailor.  And  maybe  al- 
most as  wicked.  Now  and  then  Jane 
Clare  and  I  would  sail  way  out  and 
plunge  into  the  ocean  without  any 
clothes.  That  is  what  the  joy  of  living 
will  do  to  you  at  thirteen. 

Virginia  has  an  important  part  in 
this  brief  history.  I  don't  know  how 
the  word  got  around.  Maybe  some  of 
the  guests  at  parties  where  I  had  sung 
for  the  fun  of  it  passed  the  news 
around.  Anyhow  at  thirteen  I  was  in- 
vited to  appear  at  the  Cavalier  Beach 
Club.  I  was  paid — handsomely  (the 
grand  sum  of  $5.00) .  I  was  even  writ- 
ten up  in  the  papers.  It  was  all  very 
lovely.  But  back  in  my  brain  was  the 
burning  desire  to  become  an  artist. 

The  next  year  I  departed  for  New 
York  and  enrolled  at  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  which  is  long  on 
art  studies. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  was  a  ter- 
rible student.  Actually  I  wasn't  bad 
at  all.  My  teachers  were  unanimous 
on  the  point:  I  ought  to  go  on  with 
my  studies. 

Which  brings  us  to  Christmas  time, 
1939. 

I  would  have  been  graduated  from 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
last  June  and  just  about  finishing  up 
my  first  year  at  Pratt  Institute  were  it 
not  for  something  very  unexpected 
that  happened  at  a  Christmas  Eve 
party. 

The  party  was  held  in  a  Riverside 
Drive  apartment,  filled  with  people  I 
didn't  know — I'd  gone  at  the  invita- 
tion of  my  sister  Jane  Clare.  I  was 
standing  at  the  window  looking  out 
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Pity  the  poor  man 
who's  forgotten  what  a  white 
shirt  really  looks  like.  And  pity 
the  wife  who  washes  with  a  lazy 
'half-way'  laundry  soap. 

What  a  difference  Fels-Naptha's  two 
thorough  cleaners  make  in  homes  like  this! 
No  grease  or  grime  can  be  ground  in  too  deep 
for  gentle  naptha  and  golden  soap  to  reach  and 
loosen.  No  garments  need  be  ruined  by  rubbing 
when  this  'team'  is  there  to  whisk  the  dirt  away. 
If  you've  been  struggling  through  wash- 
day with  weak,  'half-way'  soap,  it's  high  time 
you  changed  to  golden  Fels-Naptha.  Then  you'll 
see  clothes  completely  clean  and  sweet.  Shirts 
and  linens  gloriously  white.  No  more  aching 

arms  and  back and,  if  you  use  husky 

Fels-Naptha  Chips,  no  sneezing — positively! 


— Next  washday 
do  your  wash 
the  Fels-Naptha  way. 
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Be  a  Star  in  Your  Own  Right!  .  .  .  Wear  Jolene 
Shoes— "Styled  in  Hollywood".  They  are  so 
freshly  glamorous  ...  So  exquisitely  designed 
.  .  .So  thoroughbred  in  quality  .  ..¥<!*,  so 
modestly  priced!  Be  sure  to  select  yours  today!- 


lores*  :J<mac  .(/•«&*-  Writt>  '.,;y/.. 
v^w't  M/wootJ  StwHo  Mf  3,, 
6714    Hof/ywood    Blvd., 


over  the  Hudson  where  a  man-of-war 
rode  at  anchor  when  someone  piped 
up: 

"And  now  we  will  hear  a  song  by 
Miss  Elsa  Harris  who  .  .  ." 

"Oh,"  I  thought,  swinging  around, 
"one  of  those  parties,  eh!  The  sing- 
for-your-supper  kind!"  Oh  well,  if 
they  were  foolish  enough  to  ask,  I 
might  as  well  be  agreeable. 

I  sang  three  songs  and  was  followed 
by  a  tap  dancer.  I  was  moving  back 
toward  the  window  and  the  fascinat- 
ing man-of-war  when  a  friend  of 
Jane's  asked  if  I'd  like  to  sing  for  a 
man  named  Arthur  Michard,  who,  it 
seemed,  managed  dance  bands,  Sam- 
my Kaye,  Buddy  Rogers  and  others. 

All  right,  I  said,  why  not? 

I  gave  an  audition  before  Lenny 
Hayton. 

Mr.  Hayton's  diagnosis  was  very 
brief. 

"I  don't  think  you'll  be  good  with  a 
band.  But  on  the  radio  you  ought  to 
go  over  big." 

WHAT  else  Mr.  Hayton  did  was  to 
send  me  to  Billy  Hillpot  of  NBC 
who  let  me  sing  for  him.  I  sang  an 
all-French  program.  I  wanted  to  get 
away  from  straight  tempo,  to  try  a 
little  interpretation. 

When  I  had  finished,  a  man  intro- 
duced himself  to  me.  He  was  John 
Royal,  vice-president  of  NBC.  He 
asked  me  to  come  back. 

I  sang  French  and  English  this  time. 
Mr.  Royal  was  amazed.  He  had 
thought  all  along  that  I  was  as  French 
as  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Which  accounts 
for  the  later  transformation  of  Elsa 
Harris  into  Yvette.  The  French  style 
was  what  he  liked,  he  told  me.  Mean- 
while, wouldn't  I  go  on  home  and 
wait  until  I  heard  from  him?  It  might 
not  be  for  three  or  four  weeks,  he  said. 

On  the  way  home  I  stopped  off  at 
an  artist's  supply  store  to  buy  some 
canvas  and  paints.  Jane  and  I  were 
planning  to  do  some  snow  scenes  out 
at  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  cleared.  By  the 
time  I  had  eaten  dinner,  my  brief 
assault  on  radio  was  obliterated  from 
memory. 

Or  rather  it  would  have  been  except 
for  a  call  that  came  the  next  day.  Mr. 
Royal  telephoned  and  asked  me  to 
come  right  over.    I  did. 

Mr.  Royal  does  not  waste  words.  He 
operates  as  if  they  cost  $1.00  apiece. 
He  pushed  a  piece  of  paper  in  front 
of  me. 

"It's  a  contract  offering  you  $50.00 


a  week  to  start — with  options,  of 
course.    Will  you  sign?" 

I  signed. 

The  program  was  not  very  ambi- 
tious to  start  with.  It  was  on  sustain- 
ing and  was  called,  "Have  You  Met 
Yvette?" 

Ben  Grauer,  the  inimitable,  would 
lead  off  with  the  question-title  and  I 
would  say  "How  do  you  do?"  in  a 
cuddling  French  way. 

After  that  we  were  on  our  own.  In 
between  songs  Ben  and  I  had  a  script 
to  follow.  But  mostly  we  used  to  toss 
it  away  and  just  ad  lib. 

I  don't  think  anyone  expected  much 
of  the  program.  Certainly  I  didn't. 
Yet  here  were  letters  coming  in  from 
all  over  the  country,  sonnets  from 
college  boys,  proposals  from  geologists 
in  the  Texas  panhandle,  and  warm 
notes  of  thanks  from  undesigning 
shut-ins.  More  surprising  still  were 
offers  to  do  personal  appearances.  La 
Martinique  in  New  York,  Piping  Rock 
at  Saratoga  and  finally  even  the 
Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago.  I  accepted,  of 
course.  And  NBC,  ever  helpful,  picked 
up  my  program  from  whatever  place 
that  harbored  me  at  broadcast  time. 

It  was  during  my  engagement  at  the 
Drake  Hotel  that  the  telegram  reached 
me: 

HAVE  JUST  SIGNED  YOU  TO  SHARE 
CAMEL  PROGRAM  WITH  XAVIER  CU- 
GAT  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA. 


It  was  signed  John  Royal.  I  was  on 
the  verge  of  telephoning  NBC  to 
make  a  cautious  inquiry.  Surely  it 
was  a  gag.  Before  I  could  follow 
through  I  received  a  long  distance  call 
from  NBC.  Certainly,  I  had  been 
signed  for  the  Camel  program,  Mr. 
Royal  told  me  nonchalantly.  When 
could  they  expect  me  for  rehearsals? 
"Monday — early,"  I  said,  in  a  daze. 
"You  can  count  on  it." 

AN  eighteen-year-old  who  is  a 
singer  in  spite  of  herself  has  a 
right,  I  think,  to  be  bewildered.  In 
the  Horatio  Alger  stories  the  boy  was 
always  poor  and  had  his  heart  set  on 
licking  the  big  city.  In  time  he  turned 
the  world  upside  down,  abetted  often 
by  a  New  York  financier  whose 
daughter  he  had  managed  to  save 
from  a  runaway  horse. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  a 
chance  happening  changed  a  would- 
be  artist  into  a  singer.  I  made  no  great 
sacrifice.  Neither  did  my  mother.  I 
did  not  spend  countless  hours  study- 
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TOBER  SA1FER  SHOE  COMPANY 


SAINT    LOUIS 
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LOUISE  KING— the  Lullaby  Lady  on  the  Carnation  Contented 
Hour,  Mondays  at  10:00,  E.S.T.,  on  NBC-Red.  Although  her  duty 
on  the  show  is  to  sing  lullabies  exclusively,  Louise  loves  all  kinds  of 
music,  from  swing  to  symphony,  and  not  long  ago  appeared  as  soloist 
on  Canada's  first  swing  concert,  on  which  Oscar  Levant  was 
another  guest  star.  She  was  born  in  Chicago,  is  5  feet  7  inches 
tall,  weighs  128  pounds,  and  has  light  golden  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
Her  likes  and  dislikes  are  very  definite — for  instance,  she  hates 
dawdling  window  shoppers  and  spaghetti,  and  loves  to  fish,  knit, 
read,  and  eat  sea  food.  Incidentally,  she's  no  relation  to  the  Louise 
King   who   used   to   be   one   of  the    King   Sisters  with    Horace    Heidt. 
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ing.  In  fact,  I  never  even  had  a  voice 
teacher. 

Maybe  the  moral  is  to  sit  tight  and 
not  be  consumed  by  ambition:  do 
what  you  can  and  be  ready  for  any 
eventuality.  I  know  a  girl  who  used 
to  write  fragile  little  sonnets.  She 
planned  to  become  a  poet,  to  dislodge 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  Today  she 
is  a  can-can  dancer. 

I  have  set  down  how  it  came  about 
that  I  am  holding  down  three  jobs 
with  a  movie  contract  looming  on  the 
horizon.  It  all  sounds  glamorous  and 
in  a  way  it  is.  But  it's  work,  too,  hard 
work.    And  long  hours. 

First  off,  I  live  with  mother  in  a 
comfortable  apartment  of  four  rooms. 
There  is  no  butler,  no  chauffeur.  When 
we're  in  a  hurry,  we  use  taxis.  Other- 
wise, it's  the  bus.  Mother  understands 
Life  for  the  jade  it  is. 

"A  toboggan  makes  marvelous  time 
going  downhill,"  she  says,  in  true 
philosophic  vein. 

My  main  problem  is  this:  how  to 
get  by  on  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

I  get  up  at  nine.  I  eat  breakfast  and 
start  out.  There  are  agents  to  see, 
conferences  with  the  studio,  talks 
with  the  publicity  department,  mail 
to  be  answered. 

Lunch  is  a  brief  item.  There  are  a 
dozen  song  pluggers  to  hear.  I  don't 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  that 
song  pluggers  are  a  bother  and  a  bore. 
We  need  one  another.  I  spend  twenty 
hours  a  week  listening  to  new  songs, 
momentary  waifs  for  which  these 
high-pressure  boys  are  trying  to  find 
a  sponsor. 

Then  there  are  the  rehearsals  for  the 
air  show,  recordings  over  at  the  Blue- 
bird studios,  and,  at  this  writing,  a 
matinee  at  the  Strand. 

For  dinner  I  get  reckless.  I  toss 
time  to  the  winds  and  give  myself 
forty-five  minutes.    Often  I  eat  alone. 

After  dinner  there's  the  business  of 
dressing.  Broadcasts,  more  personal 
appearances  at  the  Strand,  and  the 
after-theatre  show  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  come  in  swift  succession.  I 
leave  the  Waldorf  anywhere  from 
1:30  to  2  a.m.  Mother  is  waiting  for 
me  in  the  lobby.  We  climb  into  a  taxi- 
cab,  head  for  our  favorite  after-mid- 
night haunt  and  linger  over  a  snack. 

Mother  tells  an  amusing  story,  reads 
from  a  cute  fan  letter  from  one  of  our 
young  draftees.  Generally  it's  three 
o'clock  by  the  time  we  get  home  and 
climb  into  bed. 

DUT  what  about  romance?  You  may 
lJ  be  asking. 

It  just  isn't. 

And  it's  not  my  choosing,  either. 
There  just  isn't  time  for  it  somehow. 

Not  that  I  don't  have  my  dreams. 
Hating  anything  that's  halfway  as  I 
do,  I  am  content  to  wait.  Meanwhile, 
the  picture  of  the  prince  charming 
takes  shape  in  my  brain. 

He  will  have  a  sense  of  humor.  He 
will  enjoy  a  funny  situation.  He  will 
love  beautiful  things  and  not  be  afraid 
to  say  so.  If  the  sunset  stirs  him,  he'll 
tell  me  about  it  without  worrying 
whether  he'll  be  thought  a  sissy.  He'll 
be  tall.  Age  won't  matter  especially. 
He  will  look  strong,  will  resemble  no- 
wise the  rhumba-dancing  night-club- 
ber. He  will  dominate  a  conversation 
by  his  personality,  not  the  volume  of 
his  voice.  Above  all  else  he  will  be 
tolerant  and  a  foe  of  smugness. 

Will  he  ever  turn  up? 

Of  course,  he  will.  I  will  recognize 
him   immediately. 

And  I'll  do  something  about  it,  too. 
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DRESS   DESIGNED   BY  OMAR  KIAM 


Use  pl\ESH#2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm — put  your 
■present  non-perspirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  . 

1 .  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  under-arm  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  — how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 
vanishing  cream  is  absolutely  grease- 
less.  It  is  neither  gritty  nor  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you 
use  FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  harm 
even  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Labora- 
tory tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes — 50fS  for 
extra-large  jar;  25t  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  IOjS  for  handy  travel  size. 


Free  offer — to  make  your  own  test! 

Once  you  make  this  test,  we're  sure  you'll 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  per- 
spiration-check. That's  why  we  hope 
you'll  accept  this  free  offer  and  make 
your  own  under-arm  test.  Just  drop  a 
postcard  to  FRESH,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
we'll  send  you  a  trial-size  jar  of  ^s==s= 
FRESH  #2,  postpaid.  ^^f" 


Popular  companion  of  FRESH  #2  is 
FRESH  #1.  FRESH  #1  deodorizes,  but 
does  not  stop  perspiration.  It  comes 
in  a  tube  instead  of  a  jar. 
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When 

CURTAINS 
WILT 


RESTORE 

that  fresh,  new  look 


starch  with 

UNIT 

"The  Friend  of  Fine  Fabrics" 

Do  as  curtain  manufacturers 
do  —  give  your  curtains  a  crisp, 
dainty  "dressing"  with  Linit!  This 
modern  laundry  starch  penetrates 
the  fabric  instead  of  merely  coating 
the  surface.  It  lays  the  tiny  fibres 
that  catch  dust  and  dirt.  Curtains 
keep  that  freshly-laundered,  clean 
look  longer.. . and  they  iron  easier. 
All  grocers  sell  Linit. 


Linit  is  different  t 
._,,■>   Makes  a  thin,  milky  fluid 
'j-j£     '' i'i.    "-T§S '".   which  penetrates 

Jj-i*^SJv>r-?;  i  the  fabric. . 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  make  a  beautiful  PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement  of  any  snapshot,  photo, 
kocarf  picture,  print,  or  negative  to  5  x  7  inch  FREE. 
Please  include  color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  clothing  for 
prompt  information  on  a  natural,  life-like  color  en- 
'argement  in  a  FREE  FRAME  to  set  on  the  table  or 
(..reiser.  Your  original  returned  with  your  FREE 
PROFESSIONAL  enlargement.  Please  send  10c  for 
return    mailing — Act    Quick.      This    offer    is    limited. 

Hollywood  Film  Studios,  Dept.  56 


52    W.    Randolph    St. 
Chicago,    III. 


+  + 


6777    Hollywood    Blvd. 
Hollywood,    Calif. 


w  warit  Id  ktt&W? 


A  YOUNG  wife,  bent  closely  to  the 
radio,  proudly  listened  as  a  rich, 
mellow  voice  sang  the  lyrics  of 
"Deep  River."  She  knew  then,  as 
she  had  always  known,  that  the  years 
of  struggle  had  not  been  in  vain — 
Clyde  Barrie  was  a  success! 

The  story  of  this  quiet,  unassuming 
young  Negro  baritone,  heard  Sunday 
mornings  over  the  Columbia  network, 
began  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  thirty- 
six  years  ago. 

His  childhood  ambition  was  to  be  a 
doctor,  but  he  soon  discovered  that 
singing  meant  more  to  him  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  He  embarked 
on  a  musical  career  against  the  ad- 
vice of  most  of  his  friends  and  family 
and  with  few  financial  resources. 

While  pursuing  his  vocal  studies  at 
odd  hours,  Barrie  worked  as  elevator 
boy,  a  bell-hop  and  red-cap.  He  turned 
messenger  and  file  clerk  for  a  life 
insurance  company;  ran  errands  for 
a  drug  store  for  five  dollars  a  week; 
and  finally  secured  a  more  substantial 
position  on  New  York  City's  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Gibson  Committee 
Relief  Work.  And  then — after  years 
of  gruelling  routine — his  luck  turned. 
He  won  an  award  on  Major  Bowes' 
radio  amateur  hour,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  several  music  lovers,  and 
soon  found  himself  on  the  threshold 
of  a  professional  career. 

This  young  artist,  who  is  being 
called  the  greatest  Negro  singing  dis- 
covery since  Roland  Hayes,  has  an 
excellent  sense  of  humor  and  one  of 
his  amusements  is  to  believe  in  all 
the  usual  superstitions  "in  reverse." 
He  considers  thirteen  his  lucky  num- 
ber; he  encourages  black  cats  to  cross 
his  path;  walks  under  every  steplad- 
der  he  can,  and  even  opens  umbrellas 
in  the  house  when  he  feels  unusually 
lucky.  His  cherished  possessions  in- 
clude a  collection  of  coins  found  at 
crucial  moments  in  life.  He  never  has 
mike  fright,  but  he  is  sure  he  would 
if  he  should  ever  discover  his  lucky 
coins  gone. 

On  the  serious  side,  however,  Bar- 


■  Bell-hop,  red-cap,  clerk, 
then  a  Major  Bowes'  Am- 
ateur audition,  was  only 
the  beginning  for  Clyde 
Barrie,  baritone,  heard 
Sunday  mornings  on  CBS. 
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rie  is  a  singer  with  many  interests. 
He  is  an  excellent  bridge  player  and 
belongs  to  a  bridge  club  composed  of 
the  finest  players  of  his  race.  He  has 
composed  a  number  of  songs  and  is 
hard  at  work  studying  composition 
along  with  his  vocal  engagements. 

Asked  whether  he  believes  in 
"breaks,"  his  answer  was,  "I  do  and  I 
don't.  I  believe  that  you  must  be  pre- 
pared when  your  chance  comes,  not 
knowing  when  or  where  that  chance 
will  come." 

His  favorite  quotation  is:  Greatness 
lies  in  greatness  of  appreciation.  And 
that,  we  think,  gives  you  the  key  to 
the  fine  artist  that  is  Clyde  Barrie. 

Miss    C.    Anner,    St.    Louis,    Mo. — The 

cast  of  Young  Doctor  Malone  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  Jerry  Malone     Alan  Bunce 

Ann    Malone Elizabeth    Reller 

Alice  Hughes Nancy  Coleman 

Robert   Hughes Richard   Coogan 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hughes.  .  .       Isabel  Elson 

Bun   Dawson Tommy    Hughes 

Mrs.  Dawson Fran  Hale 

Bun's  friend Frank  Bealin 

Dr.  Copp Ray  Appleby 

Mira  Dunham Jean  Colbert 

Dr.  Dunham James  Van  Dyke 

Veronica  Ferral Helen  Dumas 

Mr.  Wright M.  MacAUister 

Eddie  Blomfield  .  Bernard  Zanville 
Doc    Harrison   Richard    Barrows 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Braun,  Albany,  New  York — 

Kathy  Reimer  in  Against  the  Storm 
is  played  by  Charlotte  Holland. 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

All  those  interested  in  joining  a  fan 
club  for  Jack  Leonard  are  invited  to  get 
in  touch  with  Betty  Vasseur,  177 
Evans  Avenue,  Freeport,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

The  Pepper  Young  Family  Fan  Club 
is  celebrating  its  first  year  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  new  members.  Please 
write  to  Edythe  Katherine  Robinson, 
68  East  Street,  Oneonta,  New  York. 
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Nurse's   Folly 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

any  other  way  for  Karen's  changed 
attitude  toward  me — an  attitude  which 
was  half  defiance,  half  embarrassment, 
in  startling  contrast  to  her  accustomed 
good  humor  and  frankness.  But  even 
if  I  could  have  brought  myself  to 
question  her  there  was  no  time,  for 
as  I  entered  the  apartment  she  was 
nearly  ready  to  leave.  She  was  late 
for  a  date  with  Mai,  she  explained, 
and  he  would  be  furious  if  she  kept 
him  waiting.  For  a  moment  I  didn't 
believe  her;  I  was  sure  that  she  was 
meeting  Rex,  not  Mai.  Then  I  told 
myself  that  that  was  unfair.  For 
Karen  would  never  lie;  even  when  a 
lie  would  save  a  situation  and  the 
truth  wreck  it,  Karen  with  stubborn 
determination  would  tell  the  truth. 

When  she  had  gone,  I  tumbled  into 
bed,  planning  to  read  myself  to  sleep. 
I  read  and  read,  and  got  wider  awake 
with  each  page  I  turned.  One  o'clock 
came,  then  two.  I  began  to  listen  then 
for  Karen,  thinking  each  time  a  taxi 
slowed  down  in  the  street  below  that 
I  would  hear  her  key  in  the  lock.  But 
three  o'clock  came  and  still  there  was 
no  sign  of  her.  I  was  annoyed;  she'd 
never  stayed  out  so  late  before  unless 
we  were  together.  By  four  o'clock  I 
began  to  be  alarmed.  Something  ter- 
rible must  have  happened.  I'd  have 
to  find  her — have  to  phone  hospitals  to 
inquire  about  accident  cases,  even 
phone  the  police.  I'd  give  her  until 
five  o'clock,  then  if  .he  hadn't  re- 
turned I'd  begin  phoning.  Four-thirty. 
Four-forty-five.  But  before  the  clock 
reached  five  I  fell  asleep  from  sheer 
exhaustion. 

SUNLIGHT  slanting  across  my  eyes 
wakened  me.  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  Karen,  still 
in  her  hat  and  coat,  tiptoeing  across 
the  room.  All  the  horror  of  the  long 
night  rushed  back  in  to  my  mind,  but 
in  my  relief  at  seeing  her  I  could 
only  say,  "Karen,  darling.  Thank 
heaven  you're  all  right.  I've  been 
nearly  crazy." 

"I  told  you  I  had  a  date  with  Mai," 
Karen  said,  impatiently. 

"Yes,  but  you  didn't  say  where  you 
were  going."  Karen  didn't  reply. 
"What  happened?"  I  persisted.  "Where 
were  you?" 

"Oh,  drop  it,  Terry,"  her  tone  was 
sharp.  "Can't  I  even  have  a  date 
without  telling  you  where  I'm  going?" 

"Of  course,  pet,"  I  tried  to  sound 
reasonable.  "But  you  can't  blame  me 
for  worrying  when  you  stay  out  all 
night.   What  made  you  do  it?" 

"I  told  you  to  drop  it,  Terry,"  Karen 
said  reluctantly,  "but  since  you  must 
know  the  truth — I  was  with  Mai." 

For  a  moment  her  words  didn't 
make  sense,  then  they  became  too 
horribly  clear.    "Karen!"  I  cried. 

"No  dramatics,  Terry,"  she  ordered. 
"After  all,  it's  my  business,  not  yours." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  say- 
ing," I  told  her. 

"Oh,  but  I  do,"  she  was  quite  as- 
sured. "We've  been  fools,  Terry,  you 
and  I,  with  all  our  talk  about  our 
ideals — our  pride — our  old-fashioned 
ideas  about  men.  And  what  has  it  got 
us?  A  two  by  four  apartment.  Dates 
with  boys  who  haven't  a  dime  and 
never  will  have.  We  might  as  well 
be  dead.  But  I'm  through  with  all 
that.  I'm  going  to  live,  Terry,  be- 
fore I  die." 

"But  why — "  I  began,  then  stopped. 
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THE  FACTS:  At  both  skin  and  room 
temperatures,  Cutex  Nail  Polish 
showed  on  an  average  a  transmission 
of  90%  more  moisture  than  its  near- 
est competitor.  With  Cutex,  moisture 
can  get  through  to  your  nails! 


Does  your  Nail  Polish 
Check  on  all  these  Points? 


/   Is  it  porous — does  it  let  moisture  through? 

/   Does  it  flow  on  evenly— dry  slowly  enough  for  you  to  do 
a  smooth  job— hard  enough  to  take  daily  wear  and  tear? 
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Get  a  bottle  of  Cutex  Porous  Pol- 
ish today — and  see  for  yourself  that 
Cutex  checks  on  all  these  points! 
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Deskey,  famous  New  York  Industrial 
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—  by  an  airline  hostess 

We  airline  hostesses  are  modern- 
minded.  So  I've  always  preferred  in- 
ternal sanitary  protection— though  I 
admit  I  hated  to  pay  the  extra  cost. 
That's  why  I  was  so  tickled  when  I 
learned  that  Modess  had  brought  out 
Meds — a  new  and  improved  tampon— 
at  only  20(5  a  box  of  ten.  Meds  cer- 
tainly are  miles  ahead.  And  they're  the 
only  tampons  in  individual  applicators 
that  cost  so  downright  little. 


I  couldn't  ask  the  question  that  was  in 
my  mind,  but  Karen  knew  what  I 
meant.  _,  1r)„      . 

"Why  don't  I  marry  Mai?'  she 
asked.  "He  thinks  marriage  would 
ruin  his  career— that  he'd  lose  halt 
his  fans  if  he  married.  So—  she 
smiled  but  it  was  a  twisted  little  smile 
and  I  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  rest  of  that  day  was  a  night- 
mare.  In  spite  of  all  my  pleas  Karen 
moved  out  bag  and  baggage  and  into 
the  small  apartment  Mai  had  leased 
for  her.    It  was  the  first  time  wed 
ever  been  separated  except  for  nurs- 
ing duty  since  we  were  children  ana 
it  nearly  killed  me.  We  cried  in  each 
other's  arms  and  Karen  tried  to  make 
me  promise  to  come  to  see  her,   but 
I  couldn't  do  that.    Nothing  on  earth 
would  have  persuaded  me  to  go  near 
the  place  where  I  might  run  into  Mai, 
for   it   was   Mai,    of    course,    and   not 
Karen  that  I  blamed  for  everything. 
I'd  just  finished  my  lonely  dinner 
when  Rex  appeared.   At  first  I  hardly 
recognized  him.    He  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  ill,  and  his  face  was  drawn 
and  worried.    For  a  moment  I  hated 
Karen    for    the    suffering    she    had 
brought  him. 

I  COULDN'T  bring  myself  to  tell  him 
'  about  her,  but  I  knew  that  he  d  have 
to  find  out  sometime  that  she  had 
gone,  so  I  said  at  last,  "Karen  isn  t 
here  just  now."  ., 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I  know  all 
about  it.  About  the  apartment— 
everything.  I  ran  into  Karen  after 
she  left  here  and  she  told  me  she  was 

m  "But  she  wouldn't— she  couldn't— 
tell  you— everything."  . 

"You  missed  quite  a  lot  by  being 
out  of  town,  Terry,"  Rex  informed 
me  "I  heard  some  gossip  about  Karen 
and  Mai  while  you  were  gone  I  came 
down  here  hoping  to  talk  to  her  Mai 
was  here.  I  told  him  what  I'd  heard 
and  we  got  into  a  row 

"Rex!    How  terrible! 

"Do  you  want  to  hear  the  rest?  he 
asked  me.  I  nodded  "Wei ,  we  go 
into  a  row,  as  I  said,  and  I  hit  Mai 
on  the  iaw.  Then  Karen  rushed  in. 
I'd  never  seen  her  mad  before  but 
she  was  furious.  She  told  me  to  get 
out  and  mind  my  own  business-said 
she  was  of  age  and  would  do  as  she 
Pllased  and  that  nobody  could  stop 
ger-and  that  I  hadn't  any  right  to 
interfere.  And  I  guess  I  haven  t  any 
right  now,  have  I,  Terry? 

"I'm   sorry,  Rex,"   was  all  I   could 
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"I  thought  you'd  say  that,"  he  said 
heavily.  "I'm  the  one  that's  respon- 
sible," he  burst  out  then  "I  never 
should  have  introduced  Graham  to 
Karen.  When  I  realize  how  stupid  I 
was,  realize  that  I've  stood  by  and  let 
the  one  girl  in  the  world  I  really  care 
about— but  I  guess  you  don  t  want  to 
hear  about  that,  Terry.  Its  too  late 
now,  isn't  it?" 

I  didn't  look  at  him  as  I  listened  to 
his  words.  I  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  the  misery  in  his  voice  and  I  kept 
my  head  bowed  so  that  I  would  not 
see  it  mirrored  on  his  face.  And  at  last 
he  got  up  and  walked  slowly  out  of 
the  apartment.  , 

I  didn't  see  him  for  weeks.  Didn  t 
see  Karen,  either.  But  one  evening 
when  I  got  home  Rex  was  waiting  tor 
me  in  the  hall.  He  rushed  toward  me 
as  eagerly  as  he  had  in  the  old  days 
and  for  a  moment  I  thought— hoped— 
that  he  was  going  to  take  me  in  his 
arms.  Then  he  stepped  back  and  with 
only  a  lifeless,  "Hello,  Terry,"  he  fol- 


lowed me  up  to  the  apartment. 

"Have  you  heard  from  Karen?     he 
asked  when  I'd  closed  the  door. 
"No,  Rex.   Why?" 

"Mai  Graham,"  his  voice  was  grim, 
"was  married  today." 

"What?"  I  cried.   "But,  Rex,  he  told 
Karen  that  marriage—" 

"He  must  have  changed  his  mind, 
Rex  said.    "Maybe  the  fact  that  the 
girl  is  in  the  Social  Register  and  has 
plenty  of  money  had  something  to  do 
with  it."  ,       mj     _,         T 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  I  said.  Then  I 
thought  of  Karen  and  rushed  to  the 
phone.  Frantically  I  dialled  her  apart- 
ment, but  I  couldn't  see  the  numbers 
on  the  phone  through  my  tears.  I 
was  making  a  new  attempt  when  there 
was  the  rattle  of  a  key  in  the  door 
and  Karen  walked  into  the  room. 

"Hello,  everybody."  She  was  close 
to  hysteria,  I  knew,  but  she  was  keep- 
ing herself  under  control.  She  closed 
the  door,  then  leaned  against  it  as 
though  unwilling  to  come  closer  to  us. 
"I  suppose,"  she  added,  "you've  heard 
the  news?"  She  must  have  known 
from  our  faces  that  we  had,  for  with- 
out waiting  for  us  to  answer  she 
said,  "It's  rather  a  good  joke  on  little 
Karen,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh  Karen,  darling,"  I  finally  found 
my  voice,  "don't  be  bitter.  You  must 
not  be  bitter.  You're  unhappy  now, 
but  you'll  get  over  it.  You'll  forget  all 
about  it."  I  tried  to  put  my  arms 
around  her  but  she  pushed  me  away. 
"Forgetting  won't  be  quite  so  easy, 
she  said.  "You  see,  I'm  going  to  have 
a  baby."  Rex  and  I  only  stared  at  her, 
and  she  went  on,  "Well,  why  dont 
you  begin  the  lecture?  Tell  me  what 
a  fool  I've  been?" 

"We   wouldn't   do   that,    Karen,'     I 
said  gently. 

V  OU  should,"  she  retorted.  "Because 
/  I  have  been  a  fool.  I  thought, 
her  voice  was  low,  "that  that  was  the 
way  to  hold  Mai,  as  they  say  m  the 
novels.  I  know  it  sounds  like  old- 
fashioned  melodrama,  Terry  but  I 
honestly  believed  that  if  I  had  his 
child  he  would  realize  that  he  loved 
me_would  want  to  marry  me.  But  it 
didn't  work  out  the  way  it  does  in 
the  novels  and  the  melodramas.  She 
looked  at  us  defiantly  for  a  moment, 
then,  "Oh,  Terry,  what  shall  I  do? 
she  cried  and  hurled  herself  into  my 

Eirms 

Rex  and  I  managed  to  quiet  her 
after  a  while,  then  I  got  her  to  bed 
I  must  have  looked  as  haggard  as  1 
felt  when  I  returned  to  the  living 
room  for  without  a  word  Rex  led  me 
to  the  couch  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
and  made  me  comfortable  with  lots  of 
pillows.  He  was  so  gentle,  so  tender 
that  I  longed  to  put  my  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  cry  until  there  were  no 
more  tears  left.  But  I  couldn  t  do  that. 
I  could  only  say,  "Thanks,  Rex.  You  re 
being  pretty  swell." 

"Poor  kid,"  he  said  sympathetically 
"Yes,  poor  kid,"  I  repeated.     What 
can  I  do  for  her?" 

He  didn't  answer  right  away,  then 
he  said,  "Karen  means  everything  to 
you  doesn't  she,  Terry?  You  d  do  any- 
thing to  get  her  out  of  trouble— even 
to  sacrificing  your  own  happiness.'' 
"Why,    of    course   I   would,      1    an- 

"A  long  time  ago,"  he  said  slowly,  "I 
told  you  I  felt  responsible  for  every- 
thing I  still  feel  responsible— and  1 
guess  it's  about  time  I  started  assum- 
ing that  responsibility." 

"You  mean— marry  Karen.' 

He  grinned  wryly.    "That  would  be 
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the  perfect  solution,  wouldn't  it?" 

Perfect!  Perfect  for  Rex — he  would 
be  marrying  the  girl  he  loved  and  he 
would  soon  forget  the  heartaches  she 
had  caused  him.  Perfect  for  Karen, 
too — for  I  felt  in  my  soul  that  once 
she  knew  Rex  as  I  knew  him,  saw 
him  as  he  really  was  instead  of  over- 
shadowed by  the  Mai  Graham  gla- 
mour, she  would  fall  in  love  with  him. 
She  couldn't  help  it.  As  for  me — I 
would  be  the  older  sister  as  I  had 
always  been.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
more  than  I  could  face.  It  seemed  so 
hideously  unfair  that  Karen,  who  had 
ridden  roughshod  over  everything  we 
had  believed  in,  should  have  this  final 
happiness.  But  I  couldn't  think  of 
myself  now.  These  two,  Karen  and 
Rex,  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  mattered  to  me,  and  I 
couldn't  let  any  consideration  for  my 
own  happiness  stand  in  the  way  of 
theirs. 

"Yes,  Rex,"  I  said  then.  "I  believe 
it  would  be  the  perfect  solution." 

The  door  behind  us  opened  and 
Karen,  bundled  in  a  woolly  robe,  came 
into  the  room.  "I  couldn't  go  to  sleep," 
she  explained,  "and  I  couldn't  stay 
there  by  myself  in  the  dark." 

She  looked  so  helpless,  so  fright- 
ened, that  all  my  love  for  her  came 
back  in  a  rush.  "Of  course  you 
couldn't,  pet,"  I  said  and  pulled  her 
down  beside  me. 

WE  tried  hard,  all  of  us,  to  make 
conversation,  but  it  was  a  difficult 
job.  Everything  seemed  to  bring  us 
right  back  to  Karen  and  the  problem 
we  were  all  facing.  We  were  all  tens  - 
and  nervous  and  suddenly  my  profes 
sional  training  told  me  that  we  were 
in  need  of  food. 

"Good  heavens,"  I  exclaimed. 
"We've  been  sitting  here  all  this  time 
without  any  dinner.  I'll  go  fix  some- 
thing for  us  to  eat." 

"Not  for  me,  Terry,"  Rex  said.  "It's 
late  and  I've  got  to  get  along  to  the 
studio.  I'll  pick  up  something  on  the 
way." 

There  was  a  questioning,  almost  a 
pleading  look  in  his  eyes  and  instant- 
ly I  was  conscience  stricken.  He  must 
be  longing  for  a  moment  alone  with 
Karen,  and  here  I  hadn't  left  them 
together  for  a  single  instant.  "It  won't 
take  me  a  minute,"  I  blurted,  then  I 
dashed  into  the  kitchen,  banging  the 
door  behind  me  and  making  a  terrible 
din  with  defenseless  pots  and  pans. 

After  a  while  Karen  poked  her  head 
through  the  door.  "Tell  Rex  every- 
thing is  ready,"  I  said  as  matter  of 
factly  as  I  could. 

"He's  gone,  Terry,"  Karen  said.  "He 
couldn't  wait  any  longer.  You  must 
be  slipping,"  she  smiled  and  seemed 
more  like  herself.  "I've  never  known 
you  to  take  so  long  to  throw  a  meal 
together." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  began  inanely,  but 
Karen  wasn't  listening.  We  ate  our 
scrambled  eggs  and  toast  and  drank 
our  tea  in  utter  silence  and  it  wasn't 
until  we  were  in  bed  that  Karen 
spoke,  as  if  she  had  waited  for  dark- 
ness to  give  her  courage. 

"Rex  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
Terry,"  she  said,  and  even  though  I 
was  braced  for  her  words  they  hurt. 

I  made  myself  say,  "I'm  glad  of 
that,  Karen.  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy." 

"Happy!"  Her  voice  was  shrill  and 
I  could  sense  the  effort  she  was  mak- 
ing for  control.  "It's  sweet  and  gen- 
erous of  him,"  she  said  slowly,  "but — 
I  don't  know,  Terry.  I've  never 
thought   of  Rex   as   a   husband.    I've 
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Jean  Bjorn,  popular  Arthur  Murray 
teacher  at  the  British  Colonial  in 
Nassau — leads  the  La  Conga  Chain. 


Miss  Bjorn  holds  all  part- 
ners entranced  by  her  vi- 
vacity and  daintiness! 


How  to  Hold  your  Partnei 


ARTHUR  MURRAY'S  glamorous  dancing  teach- 
ers have  to  be  even  more  particular  about  dainti- 
ness than  most  girls.  And  they  find  that  the  new 
Odorono  Cream  meets  even  the  charm  require- 
ments of  a  girl  who  teaches  dancing  for  a  living! 

Odorono  Cream  checks  perspiration  safely  from 
1  to  3  days.  It's  non-gritty,  smooth  as  satin.  It's 
non-irritating,  can  be  used  right  after  shaving.  It's 
non-greasy — harmless  to  fabrics. 

Hold  your  partner — with  charm  and  dainti- 
ness! Get  a  jar  of  Odorono  Cream  today!  Compare 
it  with  others  for  size  and  value! 

The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  FULL  OZ.  JAR— ONLY  Z50 


Diana  Berry,  talented 
teacher,  has  beauty,  rhythm 
and  delicate,  fresh  charm! 


Other 
POPULAR, 

Creams 
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Elvie  Malley,  sweet  petite 
from  Omaha,  has  all  the 
glamorous  appeal  of  the 
truly  fastidious. 


Odorono  Cream  gives  you 

50%  TO  100%  MORE 

FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


ALSO  LIQUID  ODORONO— REGULAR  AND  INSTANT 
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This  is  the  Lips/ick  that  may  very  well  change 
your  Lipstick  Me  . . .  Coty  "Sub-Deb"! 

"Sub-Deb"/  gives  you  more  than  alluring 
color ...  it  helps  you  avoid  "Lipstick  Parching"! 
Yes,  blended  through  every  Lipstick  is  a  soft- 
ening ingredient  that  helps  keep  your  lips 
tenderly/  soft  and  sweet.  So  why  risk  rough, 
harshly  chapped  lips — ever?  Today  get  a  Coty 
"Subi)eb"  Lipstick,  $1.00  or  500. 


Four  of  the  9  exciting 
Cs  dashing  ", 


Four  of  the  9  exciting  Coty  shades 


gipsy11  shade 


a  dramatic  red  red 
smart,  flower-soft  red 


alluring  ''''Latin 


shade 


never  thought  of  him  at  all  really 
except  as  the  man  you'd  probably 
marry."  I  didn't  say  anything  and 
Karen  asked,  "What  happened  to  you 
two,  Terry?  Is  everything  over  be- 
tween you  now?" 

"Yes,  Karen,"  I  pushed  the  words 
past  the  lump  in  my  throat.  "Every- 
thing is  over  now." 

"You're  sure,"  she  demanded  insis- 
tently. 

"Quite  sure,"  I  said  steadily. 

"Well,  then,"  I  could  hear  a  sigh 
of  relief,  "I  guess  it  will  be  all  right. 
I  told  him  I'd  talk  to  you  and  phone 
him  in  the  morning.  I  don't  know 
why  he  should  want  to  marry  me," 
she  said  shakily,  "but — oh,  Terry,  I 
don't  know  what  else  to  do.  I'm  so 
miserable  and  so  scared!" 

Karen  phoned  Rex  next  morning 
and  a  little  later  he  called  for  her  and 
they  went  downtown  to  get  their 
marriage  license.  An  interval  of  five 
days  was  necessary  before  they  could 
be  married  and  Karen  and  I  spent  the 
time  shopping.  With  characteristic 
stubbornness  Karen  refused  to  go  back 
to  the  little  uptown  apartment  for  the 
clothes  she  had  left  there. 

"I'm  starting  out  all  over,"  she  told 
me,  "and  I  don't  want  even  a  dress — 
even  a  powder  puff — to  remind  me  of 
the  past." 

ALMOST  I  was  tempted  to  say,  "The 
»»  baby  will  be  reminder  enough," 
but  I  choked  the  words  back. 

The  night  before  the  wedding  we 
completed  our  purchases.  Worn  with 
fatigue,  we  stumbled  out  of  the  last 
store  to  find  the  streets  drenched  with 
a  sudden,  driving  rain.  I  hailed  a  taxi. 

"This  will  be  cheaper  than  press- 
ing bills  for  the  two  of  us,"  I  justified 
my  extravagance,  and  Karen  agreed 
listlessly. 

We  sped  across  town,  then  turned 
down  Third  Avenue,  swaying  between 
El  posts  and  sliding  on  the  wet  car 
tracks  beneath  us.  We  reached  a  cross 
street  just  as  the  traffic  light  changed 
to  red.  Our  driver  put  on  a  burst  of 
speed  to  beat  the  light,  then  slammed 
on  his  brakes  as  a  truck  rushed  out 
of  the  side  street.  For  a  moment  I 
felt  as  though  everything  in  the  world 
had  halted,  that  we  were  in  a  little 
pocket  of  time  and  space  which  the 
next  second,  the  next  move  would 
destroy.  I  could  feel  the  skid  which 
swung  us  directly  into  the  truck's 
path;  could  see  it  coming  straight 
through  the  window  at  me.  Then  I 
knew  nothing. 

When  I  regained  consciousness  I 
was  in  bed.  The  white  efficiency  of 
the  hospital  room  was  as  strange  to 
me  as  though  I  had  never  before  seen 
one,  and  my  first  thought  was  that 
the  room  was  an  expensive  one  and 
that  I  couldn't  possibly  afford  it. 
Then  my  mind  bridged  the  gap  be- 


tween that  rushing  truck  and  the 
present.  A  nurse  was  standing  by  my 
side,  her  fingers  on  my  pulse  and  I 
grabbed  her  excitedly.  "Karen!"  I 
cried.  "How — where — ■"  I  couldn't 
go  on. 

"There,  there,"  the  nurse  said  sooth- 
ingly. "Your  sister  is  all  right.  She's 
in  a  room  right  down  the  hall.  You're 
the  one  we've  been  worrying  about," 
she  added.  "It's  a  miracle  that  you 
weren't  ground  to  pieces." 

She  turned  away  then  and  I  could 
hear  her  say  to  someone  at  the  door, 
"Only  a  few  minutes — and  don't  ex- 
cite her." 

A  moment  later  Rex  was  in  the 
room,  kneeling  beside  me,  his  arms 
around  me  as  I  had  always  wanted 
them  to  be. 

"Terry!  Terry  darling,"  he  cried 
over  and  over.  For  a  moment  I  felt 
his  lips  on  mine  and  for  that  moment 
I  was  happier  than  I  had  ever  been  in 
my  life.  Then  I  pulled  myself  away. 

"We  seem  to  be  getting  mixed  up, 
Rex,"  I  said  faintly. 

"I  know,"  Rex  said  wearily.  "But 
it's  you  I  love,  Terry,"  he  burst  out. 
"I  tried  to  stop  loving  you  when  I 
saw  how  hopeless  it  was — but  I 
couldn't." 

"But  you  were  in  love  with  Karen," 
I  protested.  "When  she  went  away 
you  told  me  you  had  lost  the  only 
girl  you  had  ever  loved." 

"But  I  meant  you — not  Karen,"  Rex 
said.  "I  was  infatuated  with  her  at 
first — I'll  admit  that.  But  when  she 
went  to  Mai — when  I  saw  what  a  mess 
she  was  making  of  your  life  as  well 
as  her  own — I  knew  then  that  I  didn't 
love  her — that  I'd  never  stopped  lov- 
ing you.  But  it  was  too  late  then.  I 
couldn't  expect  you  to  take  me  back 
after  I'd  been  such  a  fool." 

"Rex!"  I  cried.  "Oh,  Rex."  I  could 
not  go  on,  could  not  tell  him  what 
was  in  my  heart.  Couldn't  say,  though 
I  longed  to,  "Oh,  my  darling,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  How  gladly  I 
would  have  taken  you  back!" 

BUT  even  though  I  didn't  say  the 
words  aloud,  Rex  must  have  sensed 
the  emotion  within  me.  "I  could  make 
you  so  happy,"  he  urged.  "I  know  it. 
Just  as  I  know  now  that  you  love 
me.  I  thought  it  was  too  late — but  it 
isn't."  His  arms  reached  for  me  then 
and  it  took  every  ounce  of  courage 
I  had  to  push  them  away. 

"You  asked  Karen  to  marry  you,". I 
said  dully. 

"What  else  could  I  do?"  he  de- 
manded. "Your  entire  happiness 
depended  on  Karen — you  told  me  so. 
Good  heavens,"  he  burst  out,  "you 
weren't  little  idiot  enough  not  to 
know  that  I  was  doing  it  for  you — 
not  Karen?  Well,"  when  I  nodded, 
"you  know  better  now.  It's  you — you 
forever,  Terry." 


BERNARR     MACFADDEN     FOUNDATION 

THE  BERNARR  MACFADDEN  FOUNDATION  conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises: 

THE  MACFADDEN  DEAUVILLE  HOTEL  AT  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful resorts  on  the  Florida  beach.  Recreation  of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of 
Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of  health  building  can  be  secured. 

THE  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  HOTEL,  Dansville,  New  York,  is  also  open  the  year  around,  with 
accommodations  at  greatly  reduced  rates  through  the  winter  months,  for  health  building  and 
recreation.  . 

THE  LOOMIS  SANATORIUM  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Foundation,  and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments,  together  with  the 
latest  and  most  scientific  medical  procedures,  may  be  secured  here  for  the  treatment,  in  all  stages, 
of  this  dreaded  disease. 

CASTLE  HEIGHTS  MILITARY  ACADEMY  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully  ac- 
credited school  preparatory  for  college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation  of  the  War  De- 
partment's governmental  authorities,  where  character  building  is  the  most  important  part  ot 
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Manor,  New  York.     Complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 
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I  shook  my  head.  "There's  still 
Karen,"  I  said.  "Finding  this  out — 
now — doesn't  change  her  position  any. 
We  can't  hurt  her  any  more  than  she 
has  been  hurt  already." 

"Terry,"  Rex  was  pleading,  "don't 
you  see  that  you're  all  wrong?  Karen 
can't  expect  us  to  give  each  other  up 
now.  She'll  be  unhappy  whether  she 
marries  me  or  not.  There's  no  sense 
in  wrecking  our  lives  when  it  won't 
help  her." 

"But  it  can  help  her,"  I  said.  "Rex 
— you  can't  expect  her  to  face  the 
future — alone." 

The  light  went  out  of  his  eyes  then 
and  his  shoulders  sagged  in  defeat. 
"I  guess  that's  that,  then,"  he  said  re- 
signedly.  "Goodbye,  Terry." 

When  he  had  gone  I  turned  my 
face  into  my  pillow  and  sobbed  as  I 
hadn't  sobbed  since  I  was  a  child,  and 
as  a  result  of  my  hysteria  I  was 
denied  all  visitors  for  several  days. 
Then  one  morning  the  nurse  told  me 
she  had  a  surprise  for  me  and  a  few 
minutes  later  she  wheeled  Karen  into 
the  room. 

We  made  a  great  pretense  of  chat- 
ting while  the  nurse  was  with  us,  but 
as  soon  as  she  left  we  fell  silent  and 
I  sensed  a  feeling  of  restraint  between 
us  which  had  never  existed  before. 

At  last  I  said,  idiotically,  "It's  too 
bad  this  had  to  happen  and  delay 
your  wedding." 

THERE  isn't  going  to  be  any  wed- 
ding," she  said  quietly  and  for 
some  reason  her  very  calmness  fright- 
ened me. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  whispered. 

"Just  that.  There  isn't  going  to  be 
any  wedding.  Oh,  you  had  me  fooled 
for  a  while,  you  and  Rex.  You  made 
me  believe  that  you  didn't  love  each 
other.  But  I  know  better  now.  And 
if  you  think  I'd  marry  Rex  now — 
well,  I  just  wouldn't." 

"We're  not  really  in  love,  Karen," 
I  cried  then.  "You're  just — imagining 
things." 

"I  wasn't  imagining  things  the  night 
we  were  brought  here  after  the  acci- 
dent," Karen  retorted.  "I  saw  Rex 
that  night.  He'd  got  word  of  the  acci- 
dent— even  our  names  and  the  hos- 
pital— over  the  news  ticker  at  the 
studio,  and  he  rushed  over  here  like 
a  wild  man.  You  were  in  a  coma,  but 
they  let  him  talk  to  me.  He  was  fran- 
tic, Terry,  but  it  was  you  he  was 
worried  about,  not  me.  I  saw  every- 
thing then,  saw  what  a  ghastly  mis- 
take we  were  making,  all  of  us." 

"It  isn't  a  mistake,  Karen,"  I  was 
able  to  talk  coherently  again.  "It's  the 
only  thing  to  be  done.  You've  got  to 
think  of  yourself." 

"That's  all  I've  done  for  months," 
Karen  said  firmly,  "and  this  is  the 
result." 

"Then  you've  got  to  think  of — your 
baby,"    I    urged. 

Karen  shook  her  head  slowly.  "I 
don't  even  have  to  think  of  him  any 
more,"  she  returned.  "God — and  a 
skidding  taxi — "  her  voice  trailed  off. 
And  I  was  surprised  to  see  tears  in 
her  eyes.  Why,  she  had  really  wanted 
the  baby;  wanted  it,  I  realized,  be- 
cause she  was  still  in  love  with  Mai — 
would  always  be  in  love  with  him,  no 
matter  what  he  was,  what  he  had 
done. 

"I'm  sorry,  Karen,"  I  told  her  and 
stretched  my  hand  toward  her. 

Her  fingers  clutched  mine  jerkily. 
"You  shouldn't  be,"  she  said.  "I  sup- 
pose I  shouldn't  be,  either.  This  is 
probably   the    best   thing   that    could 
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The  woman  whose  loveliness  of  skin  is 
always  noticed  is  often  told  that  she  is 
fortunate.  And  of  course  she  is. 

But  credit  is  due  her,  too.  For  she 
knows  that  a  naturally  lovely  skin  can 
be  kept  lovely  only  by  her  own  efforts. 

It  requires  constant  care  to  guard 
against  such  blemishes  as  enlarged  pore 
openings,  blackheads,  oily  shine,  or 
rough  scaly  skin  due  to  dryness. 

Thousands  of  girls  and  women  have 
found  the  very  help  they  need  in  daily 
care  with  Phillips'  Creams.  These  creams 
are  unique  because  they  contain  the 
famous  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia. 
PHILLIPS'  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  TEXTURE  CREAM. 
Put  this  beneficial  cream  to  work  on 
your  skin!  It  softens  and  neutralizes 
accumulations  often  acid  in  nature  in 


the  external  pore  openings  of  your  skin. 
It  also  contains  cholesterol  which,  by 
holding  moisture  in  the  skin,  helps  to 
keep  it  softer  and  more  supple. 
A  smooth  working  foundation.  Phillips'  Tex- 
ture Cream  is  a  marvelous  base  for 
make-up.  It  removes  excess  oiliness  and 
softens  roughness  and  dryness  so  that 
powder  and  rouge  go  on  evenly  and 
adhere  for  hours. 

PHILLIPS'  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  CLEANSING  CREAM. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  the  way  this 
cream  cleanses !  It  not  only  loosens  and 
absorbs  the  surface  dirt  and  make-up 
but  cleanses  accumulations  from  the 
outer  pore  openings  and  leaves  the  skin 
fresh  and  clean. 

Give  these  different  creams  a  chance 
to  help !  Try  this  special  kind  of  care. 


PHILLIPS' 

CREAMS 


Texture  Cream   3CK  «w  6cK   •   Cleansing  Cream   30<;,  60<  ,w  *i.oo 
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WAIT! 


DONT  GIVE  EM 
FOR  A  TENT! 


You  can  home-dye  drapes 

beautifully  with   INSTANT 

Make  old  home-furnishings  look  like  new!  Give  lovely,  smart  colors 
to  slip-covers,  drapes,  bedspreads,  table  cloths  . . .  dozens  of  things ! 
And  it's  so  much  fun!  Just  dip  them  in 
RIT  without  boiling! 

HIT — and  only  Rit — contains  neomerpin,  the  same 
penetrating  ingredient  used  by  professionals! 

RIT  dyes  clear  through  every  thread. 
RIT  dyes  evenly  .  .  .  no  streaks! 


NO    BOILING 

.  .  .  GIVE    NEW    LIVELINESS,    NEW    GOLDEN 

SUNSHINE,    TO    YOUR    CURTAINS    WITH 

RIT  GOLDEN  ECRU  CURTAIN  DYE. 


NEVER     SAY     DYE  —  SAY 


'  colors  . . . 
drug    and   notion 
counters  everywhere 


RIT 


Copyright  1941,  Rit  Prodacts  Corporation 
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J   Here's  a  180-Page  Book      n  —   n   --  _  --     m  «-«  m  **  m  m  *« 

1  Packed   With   New     BEAUTY    SECRETS 


Send  For  Your  Copy  Today 

Make  yourself  even  more  beautiful.  Not  by  magic, 
but  by  adhering  to  the  startling  secrets  revealed  by 
Helen    Macfadden,    in    her    exceptionally  practical   book, 

Help  Yourself  to  Beauty, 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  discover  how  the 
famous  beauties  of  the  stage,  screen  and  society 
maintain  their  alluring  complexions.  You  can  learn 
how  to  bring  luscious,  colorful  results  to  the  most 
commonplace  face.  How  to  lend  sparkle  to  your  eyes, 
glow  to  your  cheeks,  vividness  to  your  lips.  Yes,  you 
can  learn  how  to  develop  your  beauty  to  glamorous 
proportions  by  merely  following  the  simple,  easy  in- 
structions   contained    in    Helen    Macfadden's    r.ew    book. 

Help  Yourself  to  Beauty, 

Helen     Macfadden's     amazing     book     tells     you     how 


to  banish  skin  defects — discusses  creams — gives  you 
many  complexion  tips — tells  you  how  to  control  your 
figure — how  to  add  beauty  to  your  hair — how  to  beau- 
tify your  eyes — hints  on  now  to  wake  up  a  lazy  tkin — 
how  to  accent  your  personality  by  make-up — how  to 
use  rouge  and  powder  properly — how  to  choose  colors 
best  for  you — tells  how  screen  stars  acquire  allure — 
how  to  improve  facial  outlines — how  to  cultivate  per- 
sonality— how   to   be    a    lovelier  you! 

The  price  of  this  splendid  180-page  cloth-bound 
book  is  only  $1.00,  but  you  need  send  no  money  with 
your  order. 

Mail  your  order  to  address  below  today  and  we 
will  send  the  book  by  return  mail.  Upon  delivery  pay 
the  postman  $1.00,   plus  postal  charges. 

MACFADDEN    BOOK   CO.,    INC. 

Dept.   RM-5,   205   E.  42nd   St.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
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NO 
DULL 


DRAB 
HAIR 


when  you  use  this  amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  of  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away   shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints   the    hair  as   it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not  dye  or  bleach. 
It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12   different  shades.   Try  LOVALON^ 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods_ 

2Si 

for  5  rinses 

Wi 

for  2  rinses 
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Accent  your  costume  .  .  . 
and  your  personality  .  .  . 
with  the  marvelous  new 
Dr.  Ellis'  Nail  Polish. 
Amazingly  long -wearing! 
Flows  on  smoothly!  Dries 
quickly  to  a  hard,  brilliant 
finish!  Comes  in  a  complete 
range  of  25  lovely  new 
shades!  Ask  for  it  at  your 
favorite  5  &10  or  drug  store. 

NAIL  POLISH 


•flsis? 
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have  happened.  For  I  don't  believe 
that  otherwise  I  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  release  Rex  from  his  crazy 
gallant  offer."  She  smiled  then  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  "Time  for  me  to 
be  wheeled  out,"  she  said  briskly. 
"There's  another  caller  waiting  to  see 
you." 

"Not  Rex?"  I  said  in  alarm.  I 
longed  to  see  him,  but  somehow  I 
couldn't  quite  nerve  myself  to  tell 
him  the  things  Karen  had  told  me. 
With  her  old  understanding  she  sensed 
what  was  in  my  mind.  "He  knows 
everything,  Terry,"  she  assured  me. 
"We  had  a  long  session  before  I  came 
in  here  to  see  you." 

"I  can't  see  him  now,"  I  repeated 
senselessly. 

"Of  course  you  can."  The  nurse 
was  wheeling  her  out  now  and  she 
called  over  her  shoulder,  "I  dare  you 
to,   Terry." 

But  there  was  no  time  for  me  to 
reply.  As  soon  as  Karen  and  the 
nurse  were  out  of  the  door,  Rex 
rushed  in  and  this  time  I  didn't  push 
his  arms  away. 


Alice  Faye's  Secret  Radio 
Romance 

(Continued  jrom  page  17) 

John  himself  was  old  in  experience 
for  his  years — which  numbered  only 
twenty-three.  Ever  since  graduating 
from  high  school  he  had  been  work- 
ing and  struggling  to  find  his  way  into 
the  Hollywood  spotlight.  He'd  sold 
newspapers  on  the  streets,  and  taken 
orders  in  a  restaurant.  He'd  worked 
as  an  office  boy  in  the  daytimes  and 
on  the  stage  of  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Playhouse  at  night.  He'd  taken 
an  announcing  job  on  a  small  Los 
Angeles  station  for  exactly  nothing 
a  week,  and  done  so  well  at  it  that 
he  was  ready  to  apply  for  and  get  a 
paying  position  on  a  bigger  station. 
And,  finally,  he  had  joined  the  staff 
at  KHJ  and  won  the  coveted  post 
of  announcer  and  stooge  on  the  Burns 
and  Allen  program. 

After  that  things  had  been  easier 
for  John.  Besides  his  duties  at  KHJ, 
where  he  became  chief  announcer,  he 
was  heard  on  the  Silver  Theater, 
Screen  Guild,  and  Big  Town  programs. 

He  understood  worldly  Hollywood 
and  Hollywood  people  even  better 
than  most  stars  do,  because  one  of  his 
jobs  at  KHJ  was  to  announce  for 
George  Fisher,  the  Hollywood  Whis- 
pers air  columnist.  Day  after  day, 
John  sat  in  the  studio  and  listened 
while  George  read  inside  news  and 
gossip  about  the  movie  people — often, 
for  that  matter,  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tony   Martin. 

After  the  show,  Fisher  sometimes 
would  tell  the  curious  John  where  he 
had  unearthed  the  stories,  and  some 
of  the  truth  behind  them  that  was 
often  too  lurid  or  too  intimate  to 
break  on  the   air. 

So  John  was  no  babe  in  the  Holly- 
woods  when  he  met  Alice.  He  knew 
the  score.  And  he  knew  the  truth 
about  her  marriage,  and  the  story  of 
her  life;  and  in  his  heart  he  felt  sorry 
for  her,  even  while  he  saw  and  envied 
the  great  success  she  has  made,  the 
fabulous  salary  and  the  fame  she  had. 

But  he  must  have  felt,  those  first 
evenings,  rather  like  a  court  herald 
dining  with  a  princess,  even  if  the 
princess  did  like  Irish  stew  and  hot 
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dogs,  even  if  she  did  put  him  at  his 
ease. 

Love  came  to  them  unasked,  cer- 
tainly unwanted — and  perhaps  un- 
recognized too.  For  Alice  was  still 
determined,  then,  to  make  her  mar- 
riage to  Tony  last,  if  she  could 
possibly  do  it.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  good  Catholic,  mar- 
riage meant  all  that  was  important 
in  her  life.  At  least,  if  it  were  the 
right  sort  of  marriage.  More  desper- 
ately than  career  or  money,  Alice 
wanted  companionship  and  security 
and  protection  and  a  home.  She  had 
never  had   these  things. 

CVEN  as  a  child,  home  to  Alice  had 
'-been  an  apartment  in  Hell's  Kitchen, 
New  York's  colorfully  dismal  slum; 
an  apartment  full  of  relatives  and 
children  and  the  smell  of  cabbage 
cooking.  When  she  was  older,  home 
was  as  much  the  tawdry  dressing 
rooms  for  the  chorus  of  some  current 
Broadway  show  as  it  was  the  cheap 
room  she  rented.  And  after  that — 
after  Rudy  Vallee  hired  her  to  sing 
with  his  orchestra,  it  was  hotels  and 
Pullman  compartments  and  little 
apartments  for  transient  periods. 

She  didn't  even  own  a  coat-hanger 
she  could  call  her  own. 

Hollywood  gave  her  money  enough 
to  rent  a  mansion,  but  the  sweet- 
voiced  little  Hell's  Kitchen  refugee 
was  never  at  home  in  it.  Symboli- 
cally speaking,  there  isn't  very  much 
heart-warming  gossip  done  over  a 
marble  back  fence. 

When  she  married  Tony,  against 
her  better  judgment  and  with  the 
adrenalin  shooting  up  and  down  her 
spine  from  their  latest  quarrel,  she 
thought  she  would  tame  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  boy;  battle  off  the  mali- 
cious interference  of  Hollywood;  re- 
concile their  differences  in  religion; 
ignore  the  fact  that  she  was  a  rising 
star  and  he  a  falling  planet  profes- 
sionally speaking — and  get,  at  long 
last,  the  things  she  wanted  from  life. 

She  had  a  kind  of  desperate,  mad 
courage  about  it.  Love  had  never 
worked  for  her  before.  She  had  fallen 
in  love — perhaps  it  was  mostly  grati- 
tude, but  she  wouldn't  have  known 
the  difference  then — with  Rudy  Val- 
lee. And  then,  just  as  she  was  get- 
ting her  first  Hollywood  breaks, 
Rudy's  wife,  Fay  Webb,  had  filed  suit 
for  divorce  and  named  Alice.  Rudy 
eventually  won  his  counter-suit,  thus 
clearing  Alice's  name.  But  their  brief, 
unhappy  romance   was  over. 

She  was  lonely,  then,  for  Rudy. 
After  awhile,  as  would  be  inevitable, 
she  stopped  being  lonely  for  the  man 
and  yearned  simply  for  love. 

So  she  went  out  with  Lyle  Talbot, 
and  Tyrone  Power,  and  Billy  Sey- 
mour, a  playboy  whose  millionaire 
father  objected  to  Alice.  That  helped, 
too.  And  after  that  she  went  dancing 
with  Michael  Whalen,  and  Johnny 
McQuire  and  Dick  Powell,  before  Dick 
married  Joan  Blondell. 

But  she  didn't  fall  in  love  until 
she  met  Tony  Martin,  on  the  set  of 
"Sing,  Baby,  Sing." 

You  know  the  story  of  their  ro- 
mance, punctuated  as  it  was  with 
fights;  and  of  their  marriage,  which 
was  no  better.  The  fates  seemed  to 
be  against  it.  But,  she  thought,  at 
least  she  could  have  a  home,  even  if 
it  wasn't  the  happiest  one  in  the 
world.  Hopefully  she  and  Tony  built 
a  cottage  out  in  the  valley,  simple 
and  cozy,  with  no  marble  back  fence. 
Here,  Alice  believed,  she  could  find  a 
measure  of  that  security  and  devotion 
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she  had  longed  for  all  her  life — per- 
haps it  might  even  serve  to  bring  her 
marriage  together,  consolidate  it.  .  .  . 

Before  they  could  move  into  their 
new  home,  the  cottage  burned  down. 

Knowing  these  things  about  her  his- 
tory, about  the  girl  herself,  John  must 
have  felt  a  deep  wonder  that  she  was 
willing  to  chance  falling  in  love  with 
him.  Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  as  deep  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  since  she  was 
placing  not  only  her  heart  but  her 
dreams  and  the  disillusioned  hopes  of 
a  lifetime  into  his  hands. 

If  he  had  not  known  that  her  mar- 
riage was  unhappy  and  destined  to 
ultimate  failure,  he  might  not  have 
dared  love  her  as  much  as  he  did.  But 
there  isn't  much  you  can  do  when  you 
look  at  a  girl  and  that  piano  wire  of 
emotion  snaps  resoundingly  inside 
you.  That  happened  to  Alice,  too,  but 
I  know  she  fought  against  it. 

You  see,  Tony  had  been  the  first 
man  she  had  ever  really  loved,  in 
that  definable  way  a  woman  loves  a 
man  she  wants  as  her  husband;  and 
to  such  first  loves  women  would  hold 
with  stubborn  strength.  Alice  is,  and 
ever  was,  an  honest  girl,  in  actions  as 
well  as  in  words.  Perhaps  she  didn't 
need  to  explain  to  John  that  until  the 
decision  about  divorce  was  made  there 
could  be  nothing  more  between  them 
than  friendship. 

When  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  1940, 
she  threw  up  her  hands  in  despair, 
called  her  attorneys  and  told  them 
to  file  suit,  she  had  at  least  played 
more  than  fair  with  Tony.  She  was 
divorcing  him  after  he  had  been  hired 
at  a  big  salary  for  pictures,  and  made 
an  extraordinary  success  in  radio. 

IT  was  not  long  before  John  was 
'  forced  to  leave  Hollywood  and  spend 
nine  months  in  New  York.  They  were 
not  disheartened.  It  had  the  enor- 
mous disadvantage  of  taking  them 
away  from  each  other  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year,  but  it  had  these  vir- 
tues: it  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  be  indiscreet  during  the  probation- 
ary year  California  law  requires  be- 
fore a  decree  is  final — and  it  gave 
them  a  chance  to  learn  if  a  separation 
of  considerable  duration  could  have 
any  effect  on  their  love  for  each  other. 

After  all,  separation  (Alice 
thought)  had  been  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  the  disgruntlement  that  had 
arisen  between  her  and  Tony.  If  sur- 
vival of  marriage  depended  on  con- 
stant association.  .  .  . 

Well,  the  months  went  by  with 
snail's  pace.  In  the  smart  clubs  of 
Hollywood  Alice  Faye  appeared  for 
dinner,  or  for  dancing  and  conversa- 
tion, with  a  boy  named  Sandy  Cum- 
mings. 

The  daily  gossip  columns  worked 
everything  they  could  out  of  the  pair. 
They  wrote  of  romance,  and  of  pos- 
sible marriage,  and  of  love.  But  only 
Alice  knew,  as  she  smiled  at  the 
cameras  and  shook  her  head,  still 
smiling,  at  interviewers  who  ques- 
tioned her,  that  her  heart  was  secure- 
ly kept  in  New  York  with  a  tall, 
handsome  lad  who  one  day  might  take 
Tony's  place  in  her  heart. 

In  the  week  that  John  Conte  re- 
turned, Alice  said  goodby  to  Sandy. 
You  know  the  story,  now.  Think 
what  you  like.  Make  whatever  opin- 
ions you  care  to.  This  is  a  case  of  love 
and  if  you  read,  as  you  may  be  right 
now,  that  Alice  is  being  seen  with 
prominent  Charles  Wrightsman,  that 
can  be  true  too,  but  it  won't  alter  the 
fact  that  in  John  Conte,  Alice  found 
second  love. 


The  old  witch  put  the  beautiful 
princess  to  sleep  before  she  had 
time  to  open  her  new  package 
of  Dentyne  (that  chewing  gum 
with  the  truly  royal  flavor). 

Along  came  the  prince  and  woke 
her  up.  Then  he  spotted  Dentyne 
and  cried,  "Say,  what's  this?" 

"Have  you  too  been  asleep?" 
laughed  the  princess.  "Dentyne 
helps  keep  teeth  white  and  spark- 
ling. But  I  chew  it  mostly 
because  it  is  so  spicy  and  very 
delicious.  Try  some." 

"Mm  —  say,  it's  good!"  said  the 
prince,  "extra  chewy,  too." 

"Especially  made  that  way,"  the 
princess  explained,  "to  give  your 
mouth  the  exercise  it  needs,  and 
to  help  keep  teeth  free  from  tar- 
tar and  decay.  Your  dentist  will 
tell  you  so." 

"Smart  girl,"  cried  the  prince. 
"Will  you  be  my  queen?" 

Moral: You'll  enjoy  a  royal  flavor- 
treat  when  you  taste  fresh  deli- 
cious Dentyne.  And  you'll  like  its 
smart  handy  flavortite  package. 


6  INDIVIDUALLY  WRAPPED 
STICKS  IN  EVERY  PACKAGE 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  WHITE... MOUTH  HEALTHY 
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•arm 


N6W  under 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


More  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrid  have  been 
sold  . .  .Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 


39* 


a  jar 

AT  AIL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  iars ) 


SITROUX 


CLEANSING  TISSUES 


SOFTER  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft  as  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek. 

S  TRONGER  As  strong  as 
a  man's  fond  embrace.  Sitroux 
is  made  from  pure  cellulose. 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

Drinks  in  moisture.  Ideal  for 
beauty  care  and  a  thousand 
and  one  uses  everywhere. 


AT  5  &  KK-DRUG  &  DEPT.  STORES 


Seub/e  it  ok  not  romances 


The  Only  Girl 

DR.  J.  THOMAS  CLACK,  Wadley, 
Ala.,  was  in  his  twenties  when  he 
met  "the  only  girl."  Nearly  every 
chap  thinks  the  gal  he  marries  is  "the 
only  girl"  but  few  are  as  right  about 
it  as  Dr.  Clack  was.  Mrs.  Clack  was 
so  keenly  interested  in  her  husband's 
work  that  she  studied  all  his  medical 
books.  This  information  came  to  be 
more  useful  than  she  had  imagined. 
Just  26  years  ago,  Dr.  Clack  was 
stricken  blind.  But  his  wife's  studies 
had  been  so  thorough,  she  was  able 
to  step  in  and  act  as  his  eyes  and 
they've  had  a  thriving  practise  ever 
since.  Medical  authorities  say  that 
only  one  woman  in  a  billion  would 
come  through  so  well  under  similar 
circumstances.  Dr.  Clack  really  mar- 
ried "the  only  girl,"  believe  it  or  not. 

The  Sultan  Marries  a  Waitress 

Jennie  Burleigh,  a  Glasgow  wait- 
ress, was  engaged  to  marry  Sandy 
McSelf,  a  soldier  in  the  93rd  High- 
landers. She  was  shocked  to  learn 
on  the  day  before  Easter  that  her 
younger  sister,  Betty,  also  a  waitress, 
was  in  love  with  Sandy  and  vice  versa. 
Not  only  that,  but  Betty  wanted  Jen- 
nie to  work  in  her  place  on  Sunday 
so  Betty  could  have  a  date  with  Jen- 
nie's fiance!  After  a  tear  or  two, 
Jennie  agreed.  And  working  in  her 
sister's  place  on  that  Sunday  she  met 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  (a  customer) 
who  married  her  and  took  her  to 
rule  over  his  kingly  household.  The 
current  ruling  Sultan  is  the  son  of  that 
Scottish  waitress,  believe  it  or  not. 

Just  in  Time 

Capt.  Jim  Teague,  a  Naval  officer, 
loved  one  Nancy  Evans  but  she  mar- 
ried another.  However,  a  vision  of 
Nancy  appeared  on  Teague's  ship  with 
the  message,  "steer  to  the  south." 
Teague,  not  sure  whether  or  not  he 
was  having  hallucinations,  steered 
south  and  came  upon  the  rival's  ship. 
Nancy  had  been  beaten  nearly  to 
death  by  her  husband.  When  Capt. 
Jim  arrived  a  leak  had  sprung  in  his 
rival's  ship  and  it  was  sinking  rapid- 
ly. Jim  rescued  Nancy  but  the  ship 
went  down,  carrying  her  husband  to 
his  doom.  Jim  and  Nancy  then  were 
married  and  lived  happily  for  60  years 
— thanks  to  a  vision — believe  it  or  not! 

In  Memory  of  a  Kiss 

Lily  Isabelle  Dixon  had  Donald  St. 


John  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  for  kiss- 
ing her  in  his  shop  in  Melbourne, 
Australia.  But  later,  her  anger  having 
abated  and  only  the  sweet  memory 
of  that  kiss  remaining,  she  relented. 
And  when  she  died  she  left  $100,000 
to  St.  John — in  memory  of  one  kiss 
for  which  the  kisser  had  been  sent  to 
jail,  believe  it  or  not! 

Her  Last  Song 

Captain  Heinz  Forster  of  Vienna  fell 
in  love  with  Metha  Schneider,  lovely 
prima  donna.  A  message  of  love  sent 
by  him  to  her  was  mislaid  and  he, 
receiving  no  answer,  decided  his  love 
was  unrequited  and  he  went  away, 
first  vowing  that  her  last  song  would 
be  engraved  on  his  heart.  His  disap- 
pearance broke  her  heart  and  she 
retired  from  the  stage,  never  able  to 
sing  again.  Thirty  years  later,  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  she  was  nursing 
a  soldier,  suffering  from  a  chest 
wound.  On  removing  his  shirt,  she 
found  her  last  song  tattooed  on  his 
chest.  Thus  the  reunion  of  Heinz  and 
Metha  who  were  married  by  the  em- 
peror Franz  Josef. 

The  Sea  Plays  Postman 

Love  letters  of  Ellen  Hervey  and 
Claude  duMaurier  to  each  other  were 
intercepted  by  Royal  command  and 
this  kept  the  two  young  people  apart, 
each  thinking  the  other  didn't  care 
enough  to  write.  Twenty  years  later 
the  letters  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
with  other  undelivered  mail.  Washed 
up  on  a  beach  they  finally  made  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  Ellen  and 
Claude.  Even  the  salt  water  had  not 
dampened  their  passionate  messages 
and  the  missive  led  to  their  reunion 
and  marriage,  believe  it  or  else. 

He  Won  the  Girl  by  Nine  Homers 

Calvin  Dow,  Olympia,  Wash.,  set  a 
world's  baseball  record  because  he 
was  in  love,  believe  it  or  not.  Dow, 
recent  guest  on  Ripley's  program,  ex- 
plained that  just  before  a  baseball 
game  he  asked  his  girl  friend  to  mar- 
ry him.  She  wouldn't  give  him  a 
definite  answer — hadn't  made  up  her 
mind  between  him  and  his  rival.  Dow 
vowed,  then  and  there,  that  every  time 
at  bat  that  day  he'd  hit  a  home  run 
just  to  prove  he  was  the  better  man, 
and  sure  enough  he  did — nine  times 
at  bat,  nine  homers.  P.  S. — The  gal 
became  Mrs.  Dow  and  they  have  now 
been  happily  wed  more  than  30  years. 


FACTS  ABOUT  BOB  RIPLEY,  the  man  who  made  a  business  of  his 
hobby — collecting  oddities  through  the  world  and  proving  their  au- 
thenticity. His  first  job  was  drawing  designs  for  tombstones  .  .  .  to- 
day his  cartoons  appear  in  324  newspapers  in  26  languages  in  16 
countries  .  .  .  He  draws  his  cartoons  upside  down  ...  on  the  air,  he 
presents  unusual  persons  whose  stories  he  dramatizes  ...  he  wears 
bow  ties  exclusively  .  .  .  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  1893,  in  Santa 
Rosa,  California,  and  his  first  name  is  Le  Roy — not  Robert  ...  he 
owns  a  beautiful  estate  in  Westchester,  New  York,  and  his  22-room 
house  is  filled  with  magnificent  furnishings  and  curios  collected  from 
all  over  the  world   .  .  .   romantically  speaking,   he's  still   a   bachelor. 
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Don't  Leave  Me  Now 


drafty  for  my  kind  of  act.  You  need 
more  clothes  than  I  used  to  wear  to 
stand  those  Arctic  breezes  that  whis- 
tle   around    backstage." 

"Yeah  .  .  .  Then  what?" 

"That's  about  all."  I  shrugged. 
"When  I  got  out  I  was  fifteen  pounds 
underweight,  and  broke.  Sid  Sloman 
at  the  Coliseum  wouldn't  book  me  in 
again.  He  said  the  customers  wanted 
curves  for  their  fifty-cent  pieces." 

"And  you  haven't  worked  since?" 

"I  worked  in  a  ten-cent  store  for 
a  while,  but  I  had  to  quit.  My  feet 
gave  out  on  me.  And  I  don't  have 
the  training  for  any  kind  of  office 
work.  So  I've  spent  the  last  few 
months  visiting  booking  agents  that 
don't  want  to   see   me." 

Danny  lifted  a  spoonful  of  stew  to 
his  lips,  swallowed  it,  and  said  grave- 
ly, "I  guess  we're  in  the  same  boat." 

It  was  a  relief  to  listen  to  somebody 
else's  troubles.  Even  if  Danny's  story 
was  an  old  one.  It  was  all  his  own 
fault.  He  admitted  that.  He'd  always 
been  a  boxer,  not  a  slugger.  He  was 
fast  in  the  ring,  light  on  his  feet,  smart 
and  clever.  But  the  money  came  easy 
to  him,  and  it  went  the  same  way. 
He'd  like  his  liquor  too  well — I  re- 
membered how,  at  the  party  he  gave 
for  me,  he'd  passed  out  cold  at  two 
in  the  morning. 

"And  one  day  I  got  in  the  ring,"  he 
said,  "and  I  couldn't  fight  any  more. 
I  tried,  but  my  arms  and  legs  just 
wouldn't  co-operate." 

"That's  better,"  I  said,  "than  ending 
up  slap-happy  like  a  lot  of  the  boys 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

do." 

"The  silver  lining,  huh?"  he  said 
with  a  low  chuckle,  but  not  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  very  funny. 

"That's  right,"  I  said  stubbornly.  I 
wasn't  going  to  have  him  feeling  sorry 
for  himself.  I'd  tried  that  line  of 
thought,   and  it  didn't  do   any   good. 

We  sat  there  and  talked  for  quite  a 
while,  and  when  we  left  I  know  we 
both  felt  better.  It  couldn't  have 
been  the  stew,  either. 

LIE  walked  with  me  over  to  the 
n  brownstone  house  on  the  West 
Side  where  I  had  a  room,  and  when 
we  said  good  night  we  arranged  to 
meet  the  next  day  at  Al's  for  dinner. 
Anyway,  we  called  it  "dinner." 

It  went  along  like  that  for  a  week 
or  so.  We'd  spend  the  days  apart, 
looking  for  jobs,  and  meet  at  night. 
It  was  as  if  we  were  all  alone  in  the 
world,  just  the  two  of  us.  Everybody 
else  had  jobs,  and  money,  and  homes, 
but  we  had  none  of  them.  Of  course, 
that  wasn't  true — lots  of  other  people 
were  as  badly  off  as  we  were,  but  they 
weren't  the  ones  we  thought  about. 
We  had  nothing  and  nobody  to  de- 
pend on  except  each  other. 

I  suppose  I  knew  I  was  in  love  with 
him.  I  tried  not  to  be,  because  he  never 
said  anything  that  would  make  me 
think  he  loved  me.  But  unless  I 
watched  myself,  I'd  find  that  I  was 
thinking  how  wonderful  it  would  be 
to  kiss  him,  or  have  his  arms  around 
me,  holding  me  tight  against  that 
quick,  strong  body  of  his.    And  I  used 


to  look  at  every  clock  along  Broad- 
way in  the  afternoons,  counting  up 
how  long  it  would  be  before  I  could 
stop  visiting  booking-agents'  offices 
and  meet  him  at  Al's. 

The  ten  dollars  didn't  last  very  long. 
One  hot  day  in  May  there  was  only 
ninety  cents  left.  And  there  wasn't 
a  chance,  I  knew,  to  get  any  more— 
from  anywhere.  Even  if  anybody  had 
wanted  to  give  me  a  job,  they  couldn't 
have,  because  half  of  the  theaters 
along  Forty-second  Street  were  clos- 
ing for  the  summer.  That  didn't 
really  matter,  though.  Looking  at 
myself  in  the  mirror,  seeing  the  way 
my  collar-bones  showed,  and  the  hol- 
lows in  my  cheeks,  I  knew  it  was 
hopeless.  Nobody  wants  to  see  a 
bubble-dancer  that  looks  more  like  a 
scarecrow. 

So  that  night  when  I  met  Danny 
something  snapped  inside  me  and  I 
started  to  cry — right  there  in  Al's 
Lunch,  with  a  plate  of  stew  in  front 
of  me  and  people  at  other  tables  look- 
ing at  Danny  and  me  with  that  blank 
stare  city  people  turn  on  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

"Aw — Marge!"  Danny  said,  and  he 
reached  out  to  cover  my  hand  with 
his.  "Gosh,  I  wish  there  was  some 
way  I  could  help  you!" 

I  gulped  a  little,  ashamed  of  break- 
ing down  that  way.  It  certainly 
wasn't  any  tougher  for  me  than  it  was 
for  Danny,  and  you  didn't  see  him 
bawling.  "I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  "I  just 
got  to  wondering  what  happens  to 
people  like  us." 
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"They  go  home  to  their  folks,  I 
guess,"  Danny  said  with  a  crooked 
smile.    "Only  I  haven't  got  any." 

"Neither  have  I." 

Very  briskly,  Danny  unfolded  his 
newspaper.  "Let's  see  what  choice 
morsels  the  want  ads  have  for  us  to- 
night," he  suggested.  Between  mouth- 
fuls  of  stew,  he  read  aloud.  It  was 
pretty  discouraging — barber,  carpen- 
ter, chocolate  dipper,  waitress  .  .  . 
"state  experience  and  qualifications." 

Then  Danny's  voice  took  on  a  note 
of  interest.  "Listen  to  this.  'Help 
wanted.  Couple  to  operate  small 
dairy  and  truck  farm.  Neat,  indus- 
trious. Apply  C.  Lindstrom,  R.  F.  D. 
19,  Lynville.'" 

"That  sounds  nice,"  I  said  wistfully. 
"I  was  raised  on  a  farm." 

"You  were?"  Danny  said.  He  was 
staring  at  me  across  the  table,  leaning 
forward,  his  brow  wrinkled. 

"Yes.  Out  in  Wisconsin.  I  can 
cook,  milk  cows,  raise  chickens.  Sure," 
I  said,  "I'm  just  a  farm  girl  at  heart." 

"Gee!"  Danny  breathed.  "Marge — 
I — well,  look,  it's  asking  a  lot,  but — 
well,  we've  got  to  find  work." 

I  COULDN'T  answer  right  away.  I 
1  couldn't  believe  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  saying.  Finally  I  man- 
aged to  whisper,  "You  mean  us? 
Together?" 

"Uh-huh.     Sure." 

"Oh,  Danny,"  I  said,  trying  to  laugh 
and  making  an  awful  botch  of  it,  "you 
wouldn't  kid  me,  would  you?" 

"Not  for  anything,"  he  said  very 
softly.  "Marge — I  couldn't  tell  you 
before  how  much  I  loved  you  because 
— well,  because  it  didn't  seem  like 
there  was  much  point  in  it.  But  now 
— together — we  could  really  get  some- 
place, maybe.  Anyway,  we  could  try. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  farming, 
but  I  can  learn.  I'd  work  hard,  Marge." 

When  you've  been  knocking  around 
Broadway  as  long  as  I  have,  you  don't 
hang  on  to  many  illusions.  He  hadn't 
said  anything  about  getting  married, 
but  what  of  that?  The  important 
thing  was  that  he  loved  me.  That  was 
all  I  wanted — so  much  more  than  I 
had  ever  hoped  for,  because  it  meant 
the  end  of  loneliness. 

I  was  so  happy  for  a  minute  I 
couldn't  speak,  and  he  didn't  under- 
stand the  real  reason  for  my  hesi- 
tation. 

"Gee!"  he  said,  his  face  suddenly 
getting  very  red.  "I'm  mixing  this 
proposal  all  up.  What  I'm  really  try- 
ing to  ask  you,  Marge,  is — won't  you 
marry  me?" 

And  this  time — can  you  believe  it? 
— I  started  in  to  cry  again,  so  that 
there  was  a  whole  precious  thirty  sec- 
onds before  I  could  say  "Yes." 


That  same  night  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lindstrom,  and  the  next  day,  while 
we  waited  for  his  answer,  we  went 
down  to  City  Hall  and  applied  for  our 
license.  I  don't  know  just  how  we 
got  through  the  next  few  days,  but  at 
last  we  were  married  and  had  a  letter 
saying  that  the  job  wasn't  filled  yet 
but  Mr.  Lindstrom  wouldn't  hire  us 
until  he'd  talked  to  us. 

We  had  to  hitch-hike  to  Lynville, 
because  when  all  the  wedding  ex- 
penses were  paid  we  only  had  ninety 
cents  between  us.  I  suppose  we 
should  have  been  scared — starting 
married  life  with  less  than  a  dollar 
and  taking  for  a  honeymoon,  a  trip 
on  foot  to  a  farm  where  we  didn't 
even  know  whether  or  not  we'd  be 
wanted.  It  certainly  wasn't  anything 
like  the  pretty  dreams  I'd  had  when 
I  was  a  girl.  But  when  you've  ex- 
perienced that  loneliness  of  being  out 
of  a  job  and  all  by  yourself,  you  don't 
look  for  flaws  in  anything  that  re- 
places it. 

Luckily,  Lynville  was  only  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  out  of  New  York. 
Danny  happened  to  know  the  place, 
too,  because  once  he'd  trained  at  a 
camp  near  there. 

It  was  sundown  of  the  second  day 
after  we  left  New  York  when  we 
pushed  open  the  gate  at  Mr.  Lind- 
strom's  farm  and  walked  up  a  short 
lane  to  his  house.  It  was  built  of 
stone,  and  the  afterglow  made  it  look 
all  pinky-gray  and  restful.  Chickens 
clucked  sleepily  when  we  passed  the 
henhouse,  and  out  back  a  cow  mooed 
softly.  It  carried  me  back,  in  a 
second,  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  kid 
on  my  father's  farm.  Oh,  God,  I 
prayed,  let  Mr.  Lindstrom  hire  us, 
so  we  can  stay! 

AT  the  old-fashioned  door,  Danny 
1  grinned  and  held  up  two  crossed 
fingers  for  me  to  see,  then  knocked. 
We  waited,  hearts  pounding,  until 
the  door  swung  open  and  Chris  Lind- 
strom looked  down  at  us.  He  was 
awfully  tall  and  thin,  gray-haired, 
with  a  kind,  lined  face. 

"I'm  Danny  Hunt,"  Danny  said, 
"and  this  is  my  wife.  Remember — 
we  wrote  you  the  other  day?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mr.  Lindstrom  said. 
"Yes.  You  folks  done  much  farming?" 
He  talked  very  slowly,  as  if  he 
measured  his  words  and  measured 
their   effect   on   us,   too. 

"I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Wis- 
consin," I  said  quickly. 

"Hmm.  Don't  look  much  like 
farmers.  But  I  reckon  farm  clothes 
and  a  couple  o'  weeks  o'  good  eating'd 
fix  that." 

"Well,  you  see,  we've — we've  been 
living  in  the  city,"  I  stammered. 
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"Uh  huh.  Well,  the  work  here  is 
mighty  hard.  Keeps  you  busy  doing 
something  most  all  the  time." 

He  was  so  busy  running  down  his 
job  I  got  afraid  he  didn't  like  us. 
Maybe  I  was  a  little  too  eager  when 
I  said,  "We  wouldn't  mind  that.  We 
love  to  work." 

"And  I  can't  afford  to  pay  you 
much." 

"That's  all  right,"  Danny  said.  "We 
don't  want  much." 

Lindstrom  stood  there  scratching 
his  chin  reflectively.  Then  he  said, 
"What's  your  name— Hunt?" 

"Yes." 

USED  to  be  a  prizefighter  by  that 
name  did  his  training  over  at  the 
old  Adams  place.   Any  relation?" 

"That's  me,"  Danny  said.  "I'm  the 
fellow." 

"Is  that  so?"  He  seemed  to  be 
pleased,  and  in  a  minute  I  found  out 
why.  "I  remember  I  won  ten  dollars 
betting  on  you.  .  .  .  Well,  I  reckon  I 
can  give  you  a  try.  Come  on  in,  both 
of  you." 

We  walked  into  that  house  feeling 
on  top  of  the  world.  But  there  was 
one  awful  moment  still  to  come.  Mr. 
Lindstrom  told  me  to  start  supper 
while  he  and  Danny  milked  the  cows 
— and  Danny  had  to  admit  he  didn't 
know  how  to  milk  a  cow.  "But  I'll 
practice,  Mr.  Lindstrom,"  he  begged. 
"I'll  go  out  at  night,  on  my  own  time, 
and  practice !" 

Mr.  Lindstrom  looked  surprised, 
and  then  he  began  to  chuckle.  "Guess 
we  don't  need  to  be  that  hard  on  the 
cows.  .  .  .  Young  fellow,  if  you're  will- 
ing to  practice  milking,  you  must 
want  to  stay  pretty  bad." 

"We  sure  do,"  Danny  said  earnestly. 


"Well.  ...  I  took  a  chance  betting 
on  you  once  before,  and  I  won.  I 
reckon  I  can  take  another  one." 

Mr.  Lindstrom  was  always  like  that. 
He  never  had  much  to  say,  and  what 
he  did  say  was  gruff  and  short,  but 
he  had  the  kindest,  gentlest  heart  in 
the  world. 

And  I  didn't  know  it  was  possible 
to  be  as  happy  as  Danny  and  I  were 
in  the  weeks  that  followed.  Being 
together  was  the  best  thing,  of  course 
— loving  each  other  and  not  having  to 
hide  that  love,  as  we'd  hidden  it  in 
New  York,  because  there  was  no 
hope  for  the  future.  But  even  the 
long  days  of  hard  work  were  good. 
It  was  fine  to  watch  things  grow,  and 
to  clean  and  freshen  up  the  house  that 
had  been  neglected  since  Mrs.  Lind- 
strom's  death  a  few  months  before. 

Danny  liked  it,  too.  He  was  as 
pleased  as  a  kid  at  the  way  the  corn 
would  be  a  little  taller  every  morning 
when  we  went  out  to  look  at  it  before 
breakfast.  He  spent  so  much  time 
outdoors  that  his  skin  turned  a  won- 
derful reddish  brown,  and  his  body 
filled  out  and  grew  strong  and  muscu- 
lar again  after  all  the  weeks  of  poor 
food  and  not  enough  exercise. 

Only  once,  when  we'd  been  there 
four  weeks  and  Chris  was  beginning 
to  talk  about  leaving  us  to  run  the 
place  alone  while  he  visited  his 
daughter  in  California,  did  I  get 
scared.  Danny  had  come  in,  just 
before  supper,  and  sneaked  up  behind 
me  while  I  was  making  biscuits  in 
the  kitchen.  I  didn't  even  hear  him 
until  he  had  his  arms  around  me  and 
was  kissing  me 

"Get  away,  you  crazy  lug!"  I  said, 
not  meaning  it  in  the  least.  "Get 
away  before  I  smear  biscuit  dough  on 


your  face." 

He  laughed  and  stretched.  "Gee, 
I  feel  wonderful!"  he  said.  "It's  a 
good  thing  for  some  of  those  light- 
heavies  I'm  not  in  the  ring  now.  I 
bet  I  could  have  the  title  in  six  months 
if  I  went  after  it!" 

There  was  a  note  of  exultation  in 
his  voice  that  made  me  go  cold  all 
over.  "Danny — I  thought  you'd  for- 
gotten all  about  fighting,"  I  said. 

"Well — "  and  from  the  way  he  said 
it  I  knew  it  wasn't  something  he'd 
just  thought  of,  but  had  been  turning 
over  longingly  in  his  mind  for  some 
time — "well,  there's  this  to  it,  Marge. 
In  six  months  or  a  year  I  could  pick 
up  enough  so  we'd  be  sitting  pretty 
the  rest  of  our  lives." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "And  maybe  it'd  be 
just  like  before — you  made  plenty  and 
where  did  you  end  up?  Eating  dime 
stews  at  Al's." 

"But  I've  learned  a  lot  since  then." 

NOT  enough  to  know  when  you're 
well  off,"  I  told  him.  Oh,  I  didn't 
want  to  be  tough  about  it.  I  under- 
stood how  he  felt — yearning  after  the 
bright  lights  again,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  being  a  success.  But  he  was 
crazy — he  did  like  living  on  the  farm. 
Why  did  he  want  to  talk  about  throw- 
ing away  all  the  good  things  we'd 
found?  It  scared  me,  so  I  couldn't 
sound  as  sympathetic  as  I  felt. 

He  set  his  jaw  stubbornly.  "Just  the 
same,  I  got  a  feeling  I  ought  to  get 
back  in  the  fight  business.  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  a  farmer's  wife  all 
your  life." 

"How  about  Chris?"  I  said.  "The 
only  reason  he  hired  us  was  so  he 
could  get  away  for  his  trip.  And  now 
that  he's  all  ready  to  go,  you  want 
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Attuu^ Hair  Rinse 
Gives  a  Tiny  Tint 
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1.  Does  not  leave  the  hair  unruly, 
dry  or  brittle — is  comparable  to 
15  minutes  of  vigorous  brushing. 

2.  Instantly  rinses  away  dulling 
film.    Brings  out  natural  lustre. 

3.  Gives  a  tiny,  glowing  tint,  as  it 
rinses.    Brightens  natural   color. 

4.  Golden  Glint  will  not  bleach  nor 
harm  your  hair — it  is  a  pure,  odor- 
less rinse,  in  (6)  different  shades. 

5.  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping. 
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2  Rinses  10c  5  Rinses  23c 

at  Cosmetic  Counters 

FOR  ALL  SHADES  OF  HAIR 
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Artistic    pins,    rings    and    emblems    for 
classes  and  clubs.  Attractive  prices  30c 
'fj(W  up.    Finest    quality,  gold  plated,  silver, 
etc.  Over  300   designs. 
DepL  J.  METAL  ARTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Mother! 
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AWAY 


Forget  about  hard  water,  soft  water,  hot, 
cold,  mineral,  alkali  or  salt  water.  Just  get 
yourself  a  bar  of  Sayman's  Vegetable  Won- 
der Soap,  wet  it  and  rub  it  and  see  the 
richest,  creamiest  mountain  of  lather  that 
ever  whisked  away  dirt,  grease  and  grime. 
Leaves  your  skin  smooth  as  velvet,  soft  as 
silk,  tingling  with  cleanliness.  Thousands 
say  there's  nothing  like  it . . .  for  toilet,  bath, 
shampoo.  At  drug,  grocery,  department  and 
variety  stores. 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  Mail  wrapper  from 
bar  of  Sayman's  Vegetable  Wonder  Soap 
with  your  name,  address,  stocking  size  and 
25  cents  COIN  to  SAYMAN'S,  2123  Lo- 
cust St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  we  will  im- 
mediately send  you  a  lovely  pair  of  3- 
Thread  Sheer  Silk  Stockings  in  newest 
shade  of  Bali  Beige . . .  with  picoted  hems 
and  reinforced  mercerized  heel  and  toe. 

SAY/U/INS  Vegetable 
~Wonder 
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to  throw  him  down." 

"He  won't  be  gone  forever,  will  he?" 

I  said,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  "Maybe 
not.  But  if  you  go  back  to  the  city, 
Danny,  you  go  without  me." 

For  what  seemed  like  ages,  but  was 
probably  only  a  few  seconds,  he  looked 
into  my  eyes — and  he  saw  that  I  meant 
it.  "You're  right,  honey,"  he  said.  "I 
guess  I'm  just  a  sap.   Forgive  me." 

It  was  our  first  quarrel,  and  we  for- 
got it  as  soon  as  we  could.  But  I  had 
to  remember  it  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  Chris  announced  that  instead  of 
just  visiting  his  daughter  in  California, 
he  thought  he'd  go  there  to  live,  leav- 
ing us  to  take  care  of  the  farm.  "And," 
he  ended  up,  "I  went  into  town  to  fix 
up  a  will  today.  I'm  going  to  leave 
this  place  to  you  folks — provided  you 
both  live  on  it  until  I  die." 

I  COULDN'T  thank  him  properly,  I 
'  was  so  grateful  and  happy.  Danny 
said  he  thought  it  was  wonderful,  too 
— but  there  was  something  not  quite 
right  about  his  enthusiasm.  I  suppose 
he'd  been  thinking,  in  the  back  of  his 
mind,  that  being  on  the  farm  was  only 
temporary,  and  some  day  he'd  be  back 
in  the  prize-ring.  Now  even  that  little 
half-hope  was  gone,  and  he  wasn't 
sure  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 

He  didn't  say  anything,  though,  and 
I  didn't  dare  let  him  know  I'd  guessed 
how  he  felt.  I  could  only  wait,  and 
hope  that  he'd  learn  to  realize  how 
much  being  on  the  farm  meant  to  him. 

Chris  left  for  California,  and  we 
went  through  the  long  summer 
together.  Gradually,  I  forgot  my 
fears.  Danny  really  loved  the  farm — 
I'd  been  sure  of  that  all  along — and 
now  he  couldn't  doubt  it  himself.  Just 
to  see  him  bringing  in  the  corn  crop 
that  fall,  gloating  over  every  separate 
ear,  was  enough  to  show  how  much 
pride  he  took  in  his  work.  And  we 
talked  about  buying  a  tractor  as  if  it 
had  been  a  custom-built  car. 

So,  when  all  the  crops  were  in  and 
sold,  and  Danny  suggested  that  we  go 
in  to  New  York  for  a  couple  of  days' 
vacation,  my  fears  were  lulled  and  I 
consented  at  once.  There  were  some 
things  I  had  to  buy,  and  Danny  wanted 
to  pay  back  twenty  dollars  someone 
had  loaned  him.  "It  was  the  same  day 
I  met  you,"  he  said  tenderly,  "so  I 
know  it  brought  me  luck.  It'd  be 
unlucky  not  to  pay  it  back." 

It  was  fun  to  close  up  the  house, 
and  get  Joe  Higgins  down  the  road  to 
promise  to  milk  the  cows  and  keep  an 
eye  on  things,  and  then  get  on  the 
train  for  New  York.  Fun  .  .  .  like  a 
honeymoon.  And  in  New  York  it  was 
good  to  see  the  hurrying  crowds,  and 
know  that  now  we  had  money  in  our 
pockets  and  needn't  be  ashamed  to 
walk   up   and   down   the   streets   and 


look  in  shop  windows — because  now 
we  were  as  useful  and  important  as 
anybody  else. 

Joe  took  a  bus  uptown  to  pay  back 
his  debt,  and  I  strolled  along  Forty- 
Second  Street,  thinking  how  pleasant 
New  York  was  if  you  didn't  have  to 
fight  it.  I  didn't  have  any  desire  to 
come  back  there  for  good.  None  at 
all.  Even  when  I  reached  the  Coliseum 
and  saw  the  billboards  and  pictures 
outside,  and  some  other  girl's  name  up 
in  lights,  my  pulse  didn't  skip  a  beat. 
I  simply  stood  there,  looking  at  the 
photograph  of  a  fan-dancer  and  think- 
ing, "Girlie,  some  day  you'll  wish  you 
had  a  farm  to  live  on!" 

I  was  turning  away  when  I  almost 
ran  into  Sid  Sloman — pint-sized  Sid, 
the  Coliseum's  producer  and  boss.  He 
stared  at  me  and  then  exclaimed, 
around  the  corner  of  his  cigar: 

"Bubbles  Marlowe!  Where'd  you 
drop  from?" 

"Hello,  Sid,"  I  said.  "How's  busi- 
ness?" 

"Terrible,"  he  moaned.  "It's  'art' 
they  want  now  in  burlesque.  I  should 
live  so  long!" 

I  laughed.  Sid  was  always  com- 
plaining, so  I  didn't  take  him  too 
seriously. 

"I  feel  great,"  I  told  him.  "I'm  a 
farmer's  wife  now." 

"Farmer's  wife?"  he  asked,  like  he'd 
never  heard  of  one. 

"You  know — my  husband's  a  fellow 
that  raises  cows,  chickens,  corn.  Fresh 
air  and  sunshine." 

Sid  made  a  face.  "Ugh.  Stop.  What 
a  horrible  life  for  a  girl  like  you.  But 
you  certainly  are  looking  great." 
"I  know.  You  told  me  that  already." 
He  got  that  cautious  expression  he 
always  gets  when  he's  about  to  spend 
some  money.  "How'd  you  like  to  come 
back  to  work  for  me?" 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "I'm  retired — 
permanently." 

"I    could    give    you    seventy-five    a 
week." 
"Nope." 

"Well — a  hundred.  That's  positively 
all  I  can  afford." 

The  best  part  of  it  was  that  he  didn't 
even  make  a  dent  on  my  good  inten- 
tions. "Not  a  chance,  Sid.  I've  got  a 
contract  to  cook  three  meals  a  day, 
and  I  can't  break  it." 

He  thought  I  was  crazy.  You  could 
see  it  in  his  face.  But  he  only  shrugged 
and  added,  as  we  said  goodbye:  "If 
you  change  your  mind,  Bubbles,  drop 
around  and  see  me." 

I  hadn't  thought  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  feel  any  happier  than  I  did 
already,  but  that  conversation  with 
Sid  turned  the  trick.  After  the  weeks 
I'd  spent  trying  to  get  a  job  at  the 
Coliseum  or  somewhere  else,  it  was 
pure  triumph   to   be   begged   to   take 
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TINY  RUFFNER — whose  real  first  name,  never  used  by  anyone,  is 
Edmund,  and  who  is  master  of  ceremonies  on  Your  Happy  Birthday, 
on  NBC-Blue  at  9:35,  E.S.T.,  Friday  nights.  Measuring  six  feet  and 
seven  inches  in  his  stocking  feet,  Tiny  is  just  about  the  tallest  man 
in  radio.  He  began  his  career  as  a  singer  in  the  early  days  of 
broadcasting,  and  has  been  on  the  air  ever  since  except  for  a 
pair  of  musical  comedy  engagements.  Nowadays  he  confines  his 
activities  mostly  to  announcing.  Tiny  looks  upon  his  work  as  both 
recreation  and  labor,  but  he  says  there  are  a  number  of  things 
he'd  like  to  do  if  he  ever  had  the  leisure — travel  extensively,  write 
for  radio,   go   in  for  aviation,   and   spend   more   time    playing   golf. 
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one,  and  then  turn  it  down. 

I've  noticed  that  just  when  you  feel 
best  is  when  you're  most  likely  to  be 
handed  a  slap  in  the  face.  I've  noticed 
it,  but  I  never  seem  to  learn. 

Danny  and  I  had  arranged  to  meet 
at  Al's  Lunch  about  six  o'clock.  I  was 
there  first,  sitting  at  the  table  where 
we'd  first  met,  when  Danny  came  in. 

"Mind  if  I  sit  here?"  he  asked.  "All 
the  other  tables  are  full." 

"Help  yourself,"  I  said,  very  haughty 
and  offhand.     "It's  a  free  country." 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  and  sat  down. 

"Say,"  I  went  on  with  the  routine, 
"don't  I  know  you?" 

"Hey!  That  doesn't  come  until  after 
I  ask  you  for  the  salt." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  and  waited  until  he'd 
solemnly  asked  for  and  received  the 
salt.    Then  I  repeated  the  question. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  Danny 
said  very  softly.  "I  think  you're  my 
wife!" 

Silly,  wasn't  it?  Silly  that  I  should 
feel  tears  in  my  eyes  when  he  said 
"wife!" 

It  was  right  after  that  when  Danny 
dropped  his  depth-bomb.  Too  eagerly, 
he  said,  "Honey,  I've  got  some  won- 
derful news.  Hanley's  getting  me  a 
fight  next  Saturday." 

"A— fight!"  This  couldn't  be  hap- 
pening to  me. 

"Marge,  I'd  be  a  dope  not  to  go  back 
in  the  ring.  I  went  over  to  the  gym 
this  afternoon,  just  to  look  around,  and 
I  put  on  the  gloves  with  one  of  the 
fellows.  Hanley  said  I  looked  better 
than  I  ever  did.  And  I  was  better!  I 
know  it!"  He  was  pleading  with  me, 
fighting  as  hard  as  he'd  ever  fought  in 
the  ring.  "Hanley's  going  to  build  me 
up  big  and  try  to  match  me  with  the 
champ." 

DUT  Danny,"  I  said,  my  voice  sound- 
ing thin  and  weak  even  to  myself, 
"you — you  can't!" 

"Look,  honey,  we  wouldn't  have  to 
give  up  the  farm.  I  can  use  it  as  a 
training  camp,  and  we'll  hire  someone 
to  run  it." 

At  first  I'd  been  shocked  and  hurt. 
But  now  I  began  to  get  mad.  "Danny, 
you  fool!"  I  said.  "Aren't  you  happy 
now — the  way  things  are?" 

"No."  And  his  jaw  set  in  that  stub- 
born way  I'd  grown  to  fear.  "I'm  not 
a  farmer.  I  want  to  get  into  the  big 
money  again — that's  where  I  belong." 

"But  you  are  a  farmer — a  good  one! 
And  you  like  it.   You  know  you  do!" 

"It's  no  use  arguing,  Marge,"  Danny 
said  abruptly,  as  if  he'd  decided  I  was 
just  a  silly  woman  who  didn't  know 
what  was  best — as  if  he  had  to  be  the 
man  of  the  family  and  quit  humoring 
me  and  take  charge  of  things.  "I've 
made  up  my  mind.  It's  the  best  thing 
for  both  of  us." 

I  can  be  stubborn,  too.  And  I  can 
lose  my  temper.  "All  right,  then,"  I 
snapped.  "If  you  want  to  be  a  big 
shot,  I'll  play,  too.  I'll  go  back  to 
work  for  Sid  Sloman — he  offered  me 
a  job  today." 

"Sid  Sloman?"  Danny  said  dazedly. 
"You're  crazy." 

"I'm  not  any  crazier  than  you  are. 
I  can  make  a  hundred  a  week  at  the 
Coliseum  right  now.  In  a  few  months 
I'll  be  back  in  the  big  money.  On 
easy  street.  And  when  I've  made  my 
pile  I'll  quit." 

"You're  not  funny." 

"You  don't  have  to  be  very  funny 
at  the  Coliseum  Theater,"  I  said. 

"Listen  here,  you  don't  really  think 
I'd  let  you  go  back  there,  do  you?"  We 
were  both  shouting  now,  and  people 
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WANT  TCTDO  SOMETHING" 
ABOUT  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ? 


WHICH  OF  THESE 

FAULTS  MARS  YOUR 

COMPLEXION  BEAUTY? 

V  Externally-caused  blemishes? 

V  Enlarged  pore  openings? 

V  Rough,  "dried-out"  skin? 

V  Chapped  skin  and  lips? 


jMost  complexions  would  be  lovelier  if  it 
weren't  for  some  common  skin  fault.  If  you'd 
really  like  to  "do  something"  about  your 
complexion,  do  what  thousands  of  women 
all  over  the  country  are  doing  every  day! 
Use  the  greaseless,  snow-white  MEDICATED 
cream,  Noxzema! 

NOXZEMA  is  not  just  a  cosmetic  cream. 
It  contains  soothing  medication  that  helps 
...heal  externally-caused  blemishes 
...it  helps  smooth  and  soften  rough  skin 
...and  its  mildly  astringent  action  helps 
reduce  enlarged  pore  openings. 


Nurses  were  the  first  to  discover  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  this  delightfully  soothing, 
medicated  cream.  Now  women  everywhere 
use  it  regularly,  both  as  a  night  cream  and 
as  a  powder  base.  Why 
not  try  it?  Find  out  what 
it  may  do  for  you! 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER: 
For  a  limited  time  you 
can  get  the  special  25/ 
Noxzema  for  only  19/. 
Get  your  jar  today  at  any 
drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Help  Yourself  To  Beauty 


Now  you  can  learn  how  to  maintain  an  alluring  complexion — how  to  bring  luscious,  colorful  results  to  the  most 
commonplace  face.  How  to  lend  sparkle  to  your  eyes,  glow  to  your  cheeks,  vividness  to  your  lips.  Yes,  you  can 
learn  how  to  develop  your  beauty  to  glamorous  proportions  by  merely  following  the  simple,  easy  secrets  contained 
in  Helen  Macfadden's  book,  "Help  Yourself  to  Beauty."  Only  $1  postpaid,  Macfadden  Book  Company,  Inc., 
Dept.    RM-5,    205    East    42nd    Street,    New   York,    N.    Y. 


THIS  VALUABLE  BOOK 
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.LEARN       CARTOONING 
AT  HOME  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Send  for  this  FREE  book  containing 
money-making  tips,  cartooning  charts, 
idea  creating  methods,  list  of  cartoon 
I  buyers,  and  other  valuable  information. 
Read  about  the  money-making  oppor- 
tunities in  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  professions— CARTOONING.  With 
this  booklet  we  will  include  a  complete 
portfolio  describing  our  easy  Course  in 
Cartooning  and  explaining  our  new  Ma- 
rionette Method  of  Instruction.  We  will 
ilso  tell  you  how  to  get  the  Cartoonists' 
kExchange  Laugh  Finder  FREE  of  extra 
a  cost.  This  amazing  device  actually 
I  helps  create  and  originate  humorous 
"ideas.  Send  name  at  once  nnd  men- 
_— I  tion  your  age. 

CARTOONISTS'  EXCHANGE 

Dept.   595  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Hike  their  Quality 

AND  their  Price/ 

n 


COSMETICS    U 

Generous  quantities  —  only  10c'  "™ 
each!  Quality  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Bureau.  New 
alluring  shades  for  /our  com- 
plexion. Look  for  handy  counter 
displays  in  drug  and  other  stores.  5L|GHTLY  HIGHER 
FACt  NA|l  IN  CANADA  V/7' 


W  WORLD'S  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Spencer,  Ind. 


ASTHMADOR! 


Try  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's 
ASTHMADOR  the  next  time 
an  asthmatic  attack  leaves  you 
ng  for  breath.  ASTHMADOR'S 
matic  fumes  aid  in  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  attack-help  you  breathe 
more  easily.   And  it's  economical,  de- 
pendably uniform,  produced  under  sani- 
tary conditions  in  our  modern  labora- 
tory—its quality  insured  through  rigid 
scientific  control.    Try  ASTHMADOR 
in  any  of  three  forms,  powder,  cigarette 
or  pipe  mixture.    At  all  drug  stores— 
or  write  today  for  a  free  sample  to 
R.  SCHIFFMANN  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Dept.  F-42 


Earn  $25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 
PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


In  every  community  there  is  definite  need  for  ca- 
pable practical  nurses.  Doctors  rely  on  these  women 
for  efficient  home  nursing  service  .  .  .  patients  appre- 
ciate their  cheerful,  expert  care.  Chicago  School 
of  Nursing  is  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in  train- 
ing thousands  of  practical  nurses  through  its  physi- 
cian-approved, easy-to-underatand  course. 

LEARN  AT  HOME  IN  SPARE  TIME 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  S1900!  You, 
too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends.  High 
school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included.  Easy 
payments.  42nd  year.  Men,  women,  18  to  60.  Send 
coupon  now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  185.     100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name . Age 

City State 
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ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x10  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo 
guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY *-»-5fit$ 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20' 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  0.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113   S.   Jefferson   St.       Dept.    1551-E       CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
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IMPROVED  CAKE  MASCARA! 


WW 

eyes 


•  Special  Spiral  Brush  darkens 
all  sides  of  your  lashes — curls 
them  automatically! 

•  Smori  new  "lipstick"  metal  case 
holds  hollow  tube  of  Mascara. 

•  An  unusually  generous 
amount,  de  luxe  quality. 

•  Tearproof — non-smarting. 

Modern  eyes  Mascara 


If  your  5  &  10c  store  has  not  yet 

C  received  "Modern  Eyes,"  send  a 

dime  and  2c  stamp  for  mailing. 


MODERN  COSMETICS,  INC., 

Distributors,  Dept.  E-30 
75  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 


Trade-mark  -'Modern  Eyes"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 
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were  watching  us,  but  neither  of  us 
cared. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  can  do 
about  it,"  I  said. 

Danny  stood  up,  his  chair  scraping 
viciously  against  the  floor.  "Well,  I  do. 
I'm  leaving.  When  you  come  to  your 
senses  you  can  find  me  at  Hanley's 
office." 

"Go  on,  go  on!"  I  said.  "Come 
around  and  show  me  your  clippings 
some  time — and  I'll  give  you  a  dime 
for  a  cup  of  coffee!" 

He  slammed  out  of  the  lunchroom, 
and  I  was  left  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  I'd  had  the  last  word.  A 
big  satisfaction.     Oh,  a  very  big  one! 

LIAVE  you  ever  had  the  feeling  that 
■  ■  every  minute  of  the  day  was  just 
something  to  be  endured?  That's  how 
I  felt  as  I  went  back  to  Sid  Sloman 
and  accepted  his  offer,  then  got  on 
the  train  and  rode  to  Lynville.  I 
went  at  night,  so  I'd  arrive  in  the 
morning,  because  I  didn't  want  to 
have  to  sleep  there,  in  the  house  where 
we'd  been  so  happy.  I'd  have  to  tell 
Joe  Higgins  we  were  leaving,  and 
pack  a  few  things  in  a  suitcase,  and 
then  I  could  close  the  door  and  lock 
it  and  put  all  that  part  of  my  life 
behind  me. 

The  house  was  terribly  silent.  The 
leaves  were  coming  down  from  the 
trees,  and  just  in  the  little  time  we'd 
been  away  some  of  them  had  collected 
in  little  heaps  in  the  corners  of  the 
porch,  so  it  looked  as  if  the  place  was 
deserted  already.  I  dragged  our  suit- 
cases out  of  the  attic  and  into  our 
bedroom.  One  of  them  for  my  things 
.  .  .  one  for  Danny's.  I'd  send  it  to  him 
at  Hanley's.  His  other  suit,  remnant 
of  the  days  when  he'd  been  "Dapper" 
Danny — his  shirts  and  underwear— a 
pair  of  shoes — socks —  Then  my  hands 
touched  his  overalls  and  blue  work 
shirt,  all  faded  from  the  summer  sun. 
No,  he  wouldn't  need  them,  ever 
again.     I   could   throw   them   away — 


burn  them  in  the  stove. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  on  the 
floor  running  my  hands  over  the  rough 
goods  of  his  farm  clothes  as  if  they'd 
been  silk  or  satin.  I  simply  couldn't 
throw  them  away.  They  were  all  I 
had  left  of  the  Danny  I  loved. 

I  raised  my  head.  The  air  in  the 
room  was  throbbing  with  a  deep, 
rhythmical  hum.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  outside.  I  got  up  on  my  knees 
and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

Danny! 

Danny,  sitting  at  the  wheel  of  a 
tractor  in  the  front  yard,  looking  up 
at  the  house  with  an  expression  that 
was  half  scared,  half  delighted! 

I  jumped  up  and  ran,  tripping  over 
the  discarded  farm  clothes — ran 
straight  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
stairs  and  out  of  the  door  and  into  his 
arms  where  he  stood  beside  the 
tractor. 

For  a  minute  we  didn't  say  any- 
thing. When  your  lips  are  busy  kiss- 
ing, you  can't  use  them  for  talking. 
But  finally  Danny  let  me  go — not  very 
far — and  said,  "I  couldn't  stay  away, 
Marge.  I  thought  I  could,  but — well 
— when  Hanley  wanted  to  send  me  to 
Lynville  to  train  for  my  first  fight  it 
was  just  too  much.  In  the  city  I  could 
have  stood  not  being  with  you — may- 
be. But  up  here — everything  I  saw 
would  have  reminded  me  of  you." 

I  buried  my  face  against  his  shoul- 
der. "Oh,  Danny,  darling — darling,"  I 
murmured.  "And  darling  Hanley, 
whoever  he  is,  for  being  stupid  enough 
to  want  to  send  you  up  here!" 

He  lifted  my  face  with  his  hand 
under  my  chin,  and  turned  it  toward 
the  tractor. 

"How  do  you  like  our  new  gas 
buggy?  I  guess  we  got  something  out 
of  our  shopping  trip  after  all,  didn't 
we?" 

"Oh,  it's  lovely!"  I  said.  "Beautiful! 
But  Danny — let's  never  leave  home 
again.  The  next  time  we  go  shopping, 
we  can  use  a  mail-order  catalogue!" 


Girl  Alone 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


love — about  there  being  different 
kinds?  I  understand  now.  I  didn't  at 
the  time.  I  know  why  you  married 
John,  how  you  feel  toward  him.  I 
guess  that's  the  way  I  feel  toward 
Stormy.  She's  so  fine;  I  want  to  help 
her — and,  oh  my  God,  how  I  miss  her! 
Queer,  isn't  it,  I  had  to  lose  her  before 
I  knew  I  loved  her — " 

Patricia  nodded,  her  eyes  looking 
out  over  the  city,  unreal  under  the 
haze  of  heat.  The  sun  was  a  sullen 
red  in  the  west.  The  butler  came  out 
from  the  apartment  with  a  tray.  She 
motioned  him  to  put  it  on  a  table. 
She  took  up  a  glass  and  handed  it  to 
Scoop,  the  ice  clinking  coolly  against 
its  sides.  Everything  was  remote, 
withdrawn.  Scoop's  love  for  Stormy, 
her  love  for  John;  both  beautiful, 
tender,  but  not  the  complete  passion 
of  mind,  body  and  soul  which  John 
gave  to  her.  If  she  could  rise  equal 
to  her  husband's  love,  what  a  won- 
derful, completed  experience  their  life 
together  might  be.  Her  lips  parted  in 
a  low,  tremulous  sigh:  that,  she  knew, 
could  never  be.  Few  found  such  com- 
pletion. When  they  did  it  made  a 
singing  glory  for  the  world  to  see. 
But  the  relationship  she  had  with 
John  was  well  worth  while,  compen- 
sating for  much;  her  body's  response 
to  his  passion,  her  need  of  him,  their 


companionship.  Patricia  roused  her- 
self. Even  this  had  been  taken  from 
Scoop.  She  looked  at  him  with  an 
increased  resolve. 

"We'll  find  Stormy,"  she  said.  "We'll 
never  give  up  until  we  do." 

BUT,  what  else  can  we  do,  Patricia 
asked  herself  the  next  morning? 
The  police  of  other  cities  have  been  no- 
tified, we've  gone  to  flying  fields  in  the 
hope  that  Stormy  might  look  up  some 
of  her  old  acquaintances — flying  fields. 
Wait!  she  checked  herself.  Didn't  I 
see  some  sort  of  announcement  in 
yesterday's  paper?  What  was  it?  I 
intended  to  read  it  more  carefully, 
and  I  was  called  away.  Perhaps,  it 
will  be  in  again  today.  Her  eyes 
swept  quickly  over  the  printed  matter, 
and  found  what  she  wanted.  She  hur- 
ried to  the  telephone,  and  called 
Scoop. 

"I've  found  something,"  she  ex- 
claimed. She  was  excited,  she  felt 
she  was  on  the  right  track.  "An  an- 
nouncement about  a  flyer  who's  to  go 
up  at  ten  today  to  test  out  a  new 
device — " 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  Scoop's  voice 
was  hopeless. 

"Because,  oh,  because — it's  a  me- 
chanical arrangement  for  flying  blind. 
Do    you    suppose    it    means    literally 
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blind?  If  it  does,  then  it  must  be 
Stormy — Scoop,  I  feel  it's  Stormy — " 

"It  would  be  like  her—" 

"We  must  stop  her,  if  it  is.  Oh, 
hurry,  Scoop.  I'll  have  the  car  ready. 
Come  as  fast  as  you  can,  or  we'll  be 
too  late.   It's  almost  ten  now." 

Shall  we  be  too  late?  Patricia  asked 
herself  again  and  again,  as  she  guided 
her  car  through  the  city  traffic,  and 
then  let  it  out  on  the  highway.  They 
reached  the  flying  field,  and  Scoop  was 
out  and  hurrying  away  before  the  car 
stopped.  Patricia  glanced  around  with 
anxious  eyes;  the  field  was  deserted. 
What  had  happened?  She  slipped  out 
from  under  the  wheel,  and  as  she 
entered  the  administration  building,  a 
man  spoke  to  her. 

"Looking  for  Miss  Wilson?  They 
took  her  in  there."  He  motioned 
toward  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
"Crazy  stunt  to  try.  She  flew  all  right 
— but,  good  heavens,  no  blind  person 
can  land — " 

Patricia  found  herself  running;  she 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  room. 
She  saw  Stormy  stretched  on  a  couch, 
her  eyes  closed,  her  face  drained  of 
color.  Scoop  came  toward  her 
quickly. 

THANK  God,  it's  not  serious,"  he 
exclaimed.  "No  serious  injuries, 
just  a  crack  on  her  head  that  isn't 
dangerous." 

"Scoop,  I'm  so  glad,"  Pat  whispered. 

"She'll  be  out  of  it  soon,"  Scoop 
went  on.  "Oh,  Pat,"  he  cried,  his  voice 
vibrant  with  happiness,  "I've  found 
her  again.  You  know  what  it  means 
to  me  to  have  Stormy  back.  If — if  I 
can  only  make  her  believe  I  love  her 
— that  I  want  her  with  me — " 

They  swung  around  as  they  heard 
a  startled  cry.  Stormy  was  half  raised 
on  her  elbow,  her  eyes  staring,  her 
face  rigid  with  amazement. 

"Scoop — Scoop — I  can  see!  I  can 
see !"  her  words  rang  through  the 
room,  and  he  sprang  toward  her. 

"I  can't  believe — it  is  true — I — I — " 
she  clung  to  him.  "I  was  lying  here 
quiet — I  was  wondering  what  to  do 
now  you'd  found  me — I  heard  what 
you  said — Scoop,  do  you  mean  it? 
And — I  opened  my  eyes — "  her  voice 
dropped  in  awe,  "and  I  saw  you!" 

He  drew  her  closely  to  him.  "You 
must  believe  me,  Stormy — you  must." 

Patricia     saw     Stormy's     shoulders 

quiver   as   long,   dry   sobs   shook   her 

body.   It  was  their  hour,  and  she  was 

no  longer  needed.    She  very   quietly 

slipped  away.    It  was  like  a  miracle, 

she  thought  as  she  started  the  car  for 

home.    Now    they   would    be   happy; 

j  she  was  humming  to  herself  as  she 

I  entered  the  apartment  and  went  into 

|  the  living  room — John !   Then  she  was 

in  his  arms,  and  his  lips  were  on  hers, 

hungry,  possessive,  yearning. 

She  drew  away,  a  trifle  breathless, 
and  her  nerves  jumped  at  the  sight 
of  his  face;  it  was  drawn,  unnaturally 
thin. 

"What's  happened,  dear?"  she  cried. 
"Have  you  been  sick?" 

"Sick  with  worry,"  he  answered. 
"I'm  in  a  mess,  Pats."  He  flung  out 
his  hands  with  a  desperate  gesture. 
"I  must  get  along  to  the  office,  but  I 
had  to  see  you  first.    I've  wanted  so 


much  to — to  see  you." 

She  drew  him  over  to  a  chair  and 
perched  on  the  arm  of  it,  threw  one 
arm  around  his  shoulders,  so  that  his 
head  rested  against  her. 

"Tell  me  about  it." 

"I've  been  double-crossed."  His 
voice  was  tired,  worried.  "I'm  hoping 
to  find  out  at  the  office  just  how  it 
was  managed.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  sent  down  to  me — or  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sent — in  currency, 
to  buy  that  land.  I  never  received 
it.  But  when  I  wired  back,  I  was 
told  it  had  been  sent  and  that  they 
had  a  receipt  for  it,  signed  by  me — " 

"But,  John,  that's  impossible." 

"I  know  it  is.  And  it's  my  job  to 
find  out  how  it  was  done.  I'm  sure 
the  new  manager  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  I  never  trusted  him,  or,  for  that 
matter,  our  agent  in  South  America. 
You  see  it  wouldn't  be  difficult  for 
the  agent  to  forge  my  signature  on  an 
Express  receipt;  the  paper's  flimsy, 
and  I  was  back  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  a  while.  It  was  worked 
then,  I'm  sure."  He  jumped  to  his 
feet.  "But  proof — proof — that's  what 
I  have  to  find."  He  pulled  Patricia 
up  beside  him.  "I  hate  leaving  you, 
my  dear — it's  been  so  long — and  now 
this  muddle — " 

He  held  her  face  in  his  hands  and 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

"I'll  be  home  as  soon  as  I  can." 
He  sighed  as  he  turned  away. 

Patricia  flamed  into  sudden,  furious 
anger.  John  to  be  accused  of  embez- 
zling funds;  John,  who  was  so  honor- 
able, so  honest!  How  dared  anyone 
do  this  to  him!  It  would  mean  dis- 
grace, ruin  for  him,  unless  he  could 
find  proof  of  his  innocence.  He  must 
be  cleared  of  this  charge.  She  was 
obsessed  with  this  one  purpose  as  day 
followed  day,  and  John  seemed  no 
nearer  to  a  solution  than  at  the  time 
of  his  return.  It  was  only  when  they 
were  alone  that  his  face  relaxed  its 
grim  tension,  and  the  brooding  anger 
left  his  eyes.  Patricia  was  thankful 
that  she  could,  at  least,  bring  him  a 
few  hours  of  forgetfulness  and  peace. 
She  dared  not  ask  him  what  would 
happen  if  he  could  not  find  the  needed 
evidence. 

IT  was  one  evening  about  a  week 
'  later  that  the  telephone  rang  per- 
sistently, steadily.  John  answered  it. 
Patricia  could  hear  the  rising  excite- 
ment in  his  voice,  and  she  came  and 
stood  at  his  side,  her  heart  beating 
eagerly.  When  he  put  down  the  re- 
ceiver, his  eyes  were  bright. 

"I've  got  them  now,"  he  exclaimed. 
"That  was  Miss  Archer,  former  secre- 
tary to  the  manager.  She's  either  do- 
ing this  out  of  spite  because  she  was 
dismissed — or,  maybe,  she  was  prom- 
ised a  cut,  and  didn't  get  it.  From 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  I'd  say  she's 
not  prompted  by  any  desire  for  jus- 
tice. But,  that's  not  my  affair."  He 
laughed,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
Patricia  had  seen  joy  in  him  since 
his  return.  "She  has  the  proof  I  need, 
and  I'm  going  over  to  her  apartment 
for  it." 

"John!"  Patricia  caught  his  arm  as 
he  turned  to  leave.  "John,  I'm  going 
with   you.    I   don't   like   this.    Some- 
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!42&-You  will  be 
more  beautiful  with 
Princess  Pat  Rouge 

ouppose  you  found  you  were  less 
beautiful  than  you  could  be  .  .  .  and 

then  discovered  a  way  to  new  loveliness 
.  .  .  wouldn't  you  act — and  quickly?  Of 
course!  Well,  ordinary  rouge  doesn't  give 
you  all  the  beauty  you  could  have.  It  gives 
that  "painted,  artificial  look." 

Now,  let's  see  about 

PRINCESS  PAT  ROUGE 

You've  a  good  reason  to  change  to 
Princess  Pat — if  it  can  give  you  thrilling 
new  beauty.  And  it  does  because  it's  duo- 
tone  .  .  an  undertone  and  an  overtone  make 
each  shade.  Not  just  another  rouge,  but 
utterly  different.  Princess  Pat  Rouge  changes 
on  your  skin! — matches  your  individual 
type.  Mysteriously,  amazingly,  the  color 
seems  to  come  from  within  the  skin,  bring- 
ing out  new  hidden  beauty.  Isn't  that  what 
you  want?  Your  mirror  sbows  you  sparkle 
and  animation — a  new  confidence  in  your 
beauty  makes  you  irresistible.  Until  you 
experience  the  excitement  of  wearing  this 
duo-tone  rouge,  you  will  never  know  how 
glamorous  you  really  can  be.  Try 
Princess  Pat  Rouge  today — before  tonight. 

And  lips  to  match  .  .  .  For  per- 
fect harmony  in  loveliness  and  allure  try 
Princess  Pat  Lipstick  to  match  your  rouge. 
Get  the  big,  Princess  Pat  Night  and  Day 
Double:  which  carries  a  different  shade  at 
either  end.  Comes  in  all  combinations  for 
light,  medium  and  dark  types.  Be 
fascinating  in  your  daylight  make- 
up ...  be  irresistible  by  night- 
light.  Convenient  and  eco- 
nomical. Two  Lipsticks  in  one 
. . .  and  think,  it's  only  25c. 
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Miss  Gloria  Brewster, 
charming  screen 
actress,  smiles  her 
approval  of 
Princess  Pat 
Rouge. 
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Dont  just  "deaden"* 

HEADACHE ! 


For  3  generations  millions  have 
depended  on  this  more  thorough  relief 

READ  WHAT  ROBERT  ERISMAN  SAYS 
Robert  O.  Erisman  of  Noank,  Conn.,  says:  "I 
am  editorial  director  of  many  magazines  and 
in  addition  write  fiction.  Every  minute  has  to 
count.  When  I  get  a  headache,  I  get  quick, 
more  thorough  relief  from  Bromo-Seltzer.  It 
helps  make  you  feel  better  by  calming  jittery 
nerves  and  settling  fidgety  stomach." 

Unlike  many  single-acting  pain  -  relievers, 
Bromo-Seltzer  is  designed  to  get  after  other 
miseries  that  often  go  with  a  headache.  It  helps 
STOP  PAIN,  CALM  NERVES  and  SETTLE 
STOMACH.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  remedy 
that  does  only  part  of  the  job! 
,       Try  Bromo-Seltzer*! 

ft  f%H     Listen  to  Ben  Bernie  Tuesday  nights 

BROMO-SELTZER 

*Just  use  as  directed  on  the  label.  Forpersis- 
tent  or  recurring  headaches,  see  your  doctor. 
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""Plug  in 
DURABLE  PLASTIC  CABINETS 
Dual  Banifs-Magictenna-Microdial 
Fits  vour  pockets  or  purse — Wt. 
6  ozs.  Small  as  cigarette  package. 
PATENTED  POWER  RECTI- 
FIER. Hi-ratio  eaBV  tuning 
"MICRODIAL".  M.  L.  OF 
ILL.  SAYS:  "MIDGET  RAOIO 
WORKS  FINE!".  ONE  YEAR 
SERVICE  GUARANTEE!  Sent 
complete  ready  to  listen  with  instruction  and  tiny  phone  for  use  in 
homes,  offices,  hotels,  in  bed,  etc.  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE— NO 
ELECTRICITY  NEEDED!  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman  only 
$2.99  olus  postage  charges  on  arrival  or  send  $2.99  (Check.  M.  O.. 
Cash)  and  yours  will  be  sent  postpaid.  A  MOST  UNUSUAL  VALUE! 
FREE!  ••MAGICTENNA"-ELIMINATES  OUTSIDE  WIRES! 
ORDER  NOW!   MIDGETRADIOCO..  Dept.  LS,  Kearney,  Nebr. 


The  smart  new  Hawaiian  uplift  does  so  much 
for  your  figure  and  costs  so  littlel  Ask  for 
Adota  at  your  favorite  store  . .  .  it's --different! 
FREE!  Write  for  'Adofa  Secret'  how  to  choose 
your  bra.   Adota,  37  W.  27  St.,   New  York  City. 
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thing's  wrong." 

"That's  silly,  Pat."  He  touched  her 
cheek  gently  with  his  fingers.  "What 
could  happen?  Here's  the  address  if 
you're  worried.  I'll  telephone  if  I'm 
delayed." 

He  kissed  her,  patted  her  shoulder, 
and  was  gone  before  she  could  further 
remonstrate.  Patricia  tried  to  over- 
come the  nervousness  which  sent  her 
wandering  restlessly  around  the  room. 
She  kept  glancing  at  the  clock;  how 
slowly  the  minutes  crept  by.  She  at- 
tempted to  read,  and  flung  aside  the 
book;  she  turned  on  the  radio,  and 
switched  it  off  at  once.  She  sought 
the  terrace  for  a  breath  of  cool  air. 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  this  Miss 
Archer  did  have  the  facts  so  urgently 
needed  by  John. 

The  telephone  was  ringing,  and  Pa- 
tricia hurried  to  it.  Choked,  broken 
words  came  to  her. 

"Pats — shot — call  police — darling — " 
there  was  a  gasp,  the  clatter  of  the 
falling  receiver — silence. 

CHOT!  John!  Patricia  steadied  her- 
*^  self,  holding  herself  erect  by  one 
hand  as  with  the  other  she  dialed. 
Then  she  spoke  clearly,  distinctly, 
reading  the  address  John  had  given 
her.  Someone  not  herself,  seemed  to  be 
using  her  voice,  her  fingers,  her  body, 
compelling  them  to  the  necessary  ac- 
tions. Suddenly  with  a  moan,  she  ran 
from  the  room,  out  of  the  apartment, 
signalled  a  taxi,  and  knew  herself 
being  carried  across  the  city.  Her 
hands  were  tight  in  her  lap;  she 
fought  away  weakness.  Through  a 
thick  mist  she  saw  police  cars,  heard 
voices;  she  was  running,  running,  and 
then  she  saw  John  and  the  crimson 
stain  spreading  around  him.  She  had 
his  hands  in  hers,  she  was  bending 
above  him,  pressing  her  lips  to  his. 
There  was  a  sigh,  and  his  dark  eyes 
opened. 

"Pats,"  he  whispered.  "Pats — you 
came — "  The  eyes  flickered,  widened, 
closed. 

"John — John — "  she  pressed  his 
hands  to  her  breast.  Someone  touched 
her  shoulder,  and  she  glanced  up. 
"Do  something — why  don't  you  do 
something — " 

"There's  nothing—" 

"You  mean — he's — "  Her  lips  could 
not  form  the  word.  She  saw  red 
staining  her  pale  evening  dress — 
John's  blood — she  looked  at  the  white 
face  below  her.  And  strong  arms 
caught  and  held  her  as  the  room  grew 
black,  and,  like  the  sound  of  great 
waves  roaring,  engulfed  her. 

Patricia  opened  her  eyes  on  a  world 
denuded,  stripped,  empty.  She  could 
feel  the  cool  sheets  over  her,  she  could 
see  the  furniture  of  her  room,  and  her 
maid  moving  quietly  about  it.  She 
pushed  herself  up  in  bed. 

"I'm  dressing,  Jean,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  but,  Madame,  the  doctor's 
orders — ■" 

Patricia  brushed  the  words  aside; 
there  was  one  vital  thing  which  must 
be  attended  to  without  delay;  after 
that  was  accomplished,  she  could  let 
her  grief,  her  desolation  take  posses- 
sion of  her.   Now  she  must  act. 

"Please  telephone  Mr.  Curtis  and 
ask  him  to  come  at  once." 

"He's  here,  Madame.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  at  the  newspaper  office  of  what 
— had  happened — " 

"Then  help  me,  quickly — quickly — " 

Scoop  was  frightened  at  Patricia's 
unnatural  calm  as  she  came  into  the 
living   room. 

"Listen,  Scoop,"  she  said,  not  even 
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hearing  his  quick  protest,  "there's 
something  you  must  do  for  me.  You 
can  handle  it.  I  know  why  John  was 
murdered.  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
story — no,  don't  interrupt."  Her  low 
voice  went  on,  evenly,  without  a 
break,  until  Scoop  had  grasped  all 
the  facts.  "And,"  she  added,  "the 
manager  must  have  found  out  some- 
how and  shot — John."  Only  the  slow 
opening  and  closing  of  her  fingers 
betrayed  the  tension  of  her  nerves. 

"The  girl's  dead,  too." 

"That  means  I'm  right."  She  came 
closer  to  him.  "John's  name  must  be 
cleared.    Do  it,  Scoop — somehow — " 

He  took  her  cold  hands  in  his. 

"I  will,"  he  said,  quietly.  He  looked 
at  her  for  a  long,  long  minute. 
"Pats — "  He  shook  his  head;  what 
could  he  say? 

There  was  a  cloudiness  as  of  tears 
in  Patricia's  eyes. 

"Please — don't — I  must  go  through 
this — alone — " 

Nightmare  days,  and  nightmare 
nights.  The  heavy  scent  of  flowers 
filling  the  apartment;  the  long,  last 
look  at  the  calm  face  of  the  man  who 
had  been  her  husband;  the  hot  sun 
beating  on  upturned  earth — the  ma- 
jesty of  words:  "The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord;" — the  rattle  of  dust 
falling  from  the  minister's  hand — 
through  all  the  intolerable  hours,  Pa- 
tricia remained  quiet,  scarcely  speak- 
ing, moving  like  one  in  a  dream. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Patricia 
return  with  Alice  and  Virginia  to  her 
former  home.  And  as  she  neared  the 
house  memories  haunted  her  like  un- 
easy ghosts;  it  was  up  those  stairs 
she  had  stumbled  the  night  Stormy 
had  crashed  and  she  had  lost  Scoop;  it 
was  in  that  living  room  John  had  first 
kissed  her — it  was  from  that  door  she 
had  run,  John  holding  her  hand,  to 
their  elopement.  Strange — strange — 
and  she  was  coming  home  again — 
alone.  And,  it  was  only  when,  in  her 
familiar  bedroom,  with  the  door 
locked  against  the  world,  and  those 
friends  who  might  try  to  help  and 
who  could  not  help,  that  Patricia  flung 
herself  across  her  bed.  Choking  sobs 
came,  beating  over  her  with  their  full 
tide  of  grief,  yet  bringing  relief  in 
their  abandon. 

AT  last  she  slept,  worn  out,  ex- 
■  hausted.  When  she  opened  her 
eyes,  another  day  had  come,  another 
day  when  she  must  dress,  eat,  go  about 
her  affairs. 

And  Patricia  found,  almost  at  once, 
that  there  were  other  matters  which 
needed  her  immediate  attention.  Her 
estate  was  in  poor  shape,  and  de- 
manded careful  management.  There 
was  Jack's  future  to  think  of;  her 
money  must  be  conserved.  She  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  companionship 
of  Alice  and  Virginia;  they  resumed, 
naturally  and  easily,  the  routine  of 
their  former  life  together;  their 
friendship  upon  a  firmer  basis  because 
of  all  they  had  experienced. 

The  wind  was  clear  and  sharp  from 
the  lake,  as  one  afternoon  Patricia 
turned  from  Michigan  Boulevard 
toward  her  home.  That  very  morning 
the  papers  had  carried  the  facts  which 
cleared  John's  name.  The  manager 
had  been  arrested,  though,  as  yet,  he 
had  not  been  charged  with  murder. 
But  Patricia  cared  little  for  revenge; 
it  would  not  bring  her  husband  back 
to  her.  What  she  had  so  ardently  de- 
sired had  been  accomplished.  Scoop 
had   been   tireless   until   he   had   un- 
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earthed  every  necessary  detail.  That 
was  what  John  would  have  wished, 
and  she  was  content. 

She  passed  a  church  and  she  slipped 
inside,  and  finding  a  seat,  looked 
around  the  dim,  quiet  aisles,  up  to 
the  altar  and  the  vaulted  roof  above. 
In  some  new  way,  life  seemed  a  com- 
pleted whole  at  last.  She  no  longer 
fought  against  pain;  like  the  shadows 
thrown  by  sunlight,  it  was  here,  and 
if  one  did  not  struggle,  it  lost  its 
terror.  How  far  distant  seemed  the 
young  girl  who  had  adventured  in 
the  search  for  happiness — Pat  Ryan — 
and  the  laughter  of  Scoop.  There  had 
been  loss,  rebellion;  but  there  had 
been  fulfillment  with  John;  nothing 
had    tarnished    their    short    time    to- 


gether. Tears  touched  Patricia's 
cheeks,  but  she  did  not  brush  them 
aside;  they  were  not  bitter;  she  knew, 
at  last,  she  had  found  within  her,  the 
deep  place  where  strength  is  born. 
There  was  Jack;  she  would  be  a  good 
mother  to  him.  There  was  her  money; 
she  would  use  it  wisely  and  well  to 
help  others,  no  longer  aloof  from  men 
and  women,  for  she,  also,  knew  what 
it  meant  to  suffer,  to  struggle,  and  to 
find  the  courage — even  the  peace — to 
go  on  bravely,  serenely. 

Patricia  rose  to  her  feet,  and  as 
she  pushed  open  the  door,  the  after- 
noon sunlight  lay  like  a  path  before 
her  feet.  She  stepped  forward  into 
it,  facing  her  future  with  a  quiet 
resolution. 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


to  hear  his  name  announced,  there 
are  those  winners  in  forty-seven  other 
states  who  will  be  heard  from  as  well! 
— Mrs.  Ulysses  A.  Stone,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 

Third  Prize  .  .  . 

SHOULD  THE  QUIZ  KIDS  STAY   HOME? 

Why  did  they  have  to  allow  the 
Quiz  Kids  to  go  on  a  personal  appear- 
ance tour?  Why  can't  they  allow 
these  intelligent  youngsters  to  be  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible?  Certainly 
we  are  anxious  to  see  the  brilliant 
youngsters  but  they  shouldn't  be 
forced  to  be  show  people.  An  excep- 
tionally brilliant  youngster  is  always 
a  problem.  A  youngster  on  a  per- 
sonal appearance  tour  is  a  problem.  It 
is  not  fair  to  these  young  people  nor 
to  their  parents  to  send  them  travel- 
ing around  the  country,  to  have  them 
flattered  and  pampered  by  an  adoring 
public,  and  to  cause  them  to  miss 
school. — Grace  Paul,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Fourth  Prize  .  .  . 

IT'S   NERVE-RACKING— BUT  IT'S  NICE! 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
Crossley  reports  on  radio  pro- 
grams for  1940,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Aldrich  Family  had  for 
the  first  time  crashed  the  big  ten. 

Henry,  of  the  cracked,  adolescent 
voice,  is  one  of  my  prime  favorites. 
I  agonize  with  him  and  his  patient 
mother,  and  long  suffering  father 
through  all  his  nerve-racking  tribu- 
lations. In  fact,  I  usually  get  into  such 
a  nervous  state  over  his  wacky  doings 
that  I  go  to  bed  with  a  headache.  My 
one  consolation  usually  is  that  we 
have  nothing  like  that  in  our  family. 
— Maxine  Baxter,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Fifth  Prize  .  .  . 

"LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL" 
I'm  really  sincere  when  I  say  that 
my  day  is  not  complete  unless  I  hear 
the  program  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
every  Monday  through  Friday.  This 
program  comes  on  every  day  in  my 
city  about  dusk,  and  I  always  stop 
what  I'm  doing  and  sit  down  to  hear 
the  words  of  advice  that  the  an- 
nouncer gives  preceding  the  program. 
Then  with  those  words  very  clear  in 
my  mind,  Chichi  and  Papa  David 
speak  and  give  me  more  sound  advice. 
Thanks  to  the  one  who  writes  the 
script  and  all  who  take  part  in  the 
program  and  I'll  keep  remembering 
that  "Life  Can  Be  Beautiful."— Miss 
Edith  Bennett,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Sixth  Prize  .  .  . 

TRIBUTE  TO  HAL  KEMP 

Our  home  town  boy,  Hal  Kemp, 
came  back  home  today  for  the  last 
time — back  to  the  sunny  Carolina  he 
loved — accompanied  by  dignitaries  of 
the  musical  world,  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  to  one  of  radio's  greatest  per- 
sonalities. It  was  fitting  that  we  lay 
him  away  amid  banks  of  beautiful 
flowers — in  the  glory  of  the  holiday 
season— he  who  had  added  so  much 
beauty  and  joy  to  the  world  in  his 
short  span  of  life. 

We  are  stunned  by  the  swift 
snuffing  out  of  this  promising  young 
life  but  we  will  be  everlastingly  proud 
of  having  made  such  a  great  contri- 
bution as  Hal  Kemp  to  the  musical 
world. — Minnette  Miller,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 

Seventh  Prize  .  .  . 

IS    SHE    RIGHT    OR    WRONG,    READERS? 

Your  magazine  has  gone  the  way  of 
all  magazines  lately.  By  that  I  mean 
those  stories  that  have  "continued 
next  month"  at  the  end. 

What  the  public,  your  readers,  want 
is  more  stories  about  radio  person- 
alities and  things  that  help  toward 
making  radio  such  a  popular  form  of 
entertainment. — Virginia  Wade,  Free- 
hold, N.  J. 

SPECIAL   NOTE 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Dono- 
van's letter,  which  won  Sixth  Prize 
in  our  March  letter  contest,  the  Ad- 
vertising Company  for  the  program, 
Wings  of  Destiny,  writes  to  the  editor: 

"I  have  a  clip  in  front  of  me  that 
was  taken  out  of  the  New  York  Radio 
Mirror  of  March  issue  entitled,  "Sixth 
Prize— What,  No  Telephone?"  This 
clipping  is  a  letter  which  was  no 
doubt  written  to  your  magazine  by  a 
Mrs.  Margaret  Donovan,  bringing  out 
the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  win- 
ners on  the  Wings  of  Destiny  program 
to  have  a  telephone  in  order  to  win. 

"This  is  not  correct  and  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  want  to  know  the  true 
story  as  to  what  we  say  on  the  air 
regarding  having  a  telephone.  Here  is 
an  excerpt  taken  from  our  script 
dated  February  7th — 'You  positively 
do  not  have  to  have  a  telephone  and 
you  do  not  have  to  be  listed  in  any 
directory  to  win.  It's  our  job  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  winner — and  we'll 
do  it!'  This,  I  believe,  should  clarify 
Mrs.  Donovan's  thinking." 
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GREYHOUND 

EXPENSE 

PAID^ 
TOURS 


•  Here's  an  extra-helpful  Greyhound  travel 
service  at  no  extra  expense  to  you— in  fact,  it 
extends  your  usual  Greyhound  savings  to  every 
phase  of  your  pleasure  trip.  When  planning 
your  vacation  choose  one  or  more  of  the  new 
expense-paid  "package  tours"— with  your 
transportation,  hotels,  sightseeing  and  enter- 
tainment all  arranged  by  travel  experts  and 
paid  in  advance.  It's  more  convenient,  more 
fun!  Ask  your  nearest  Greyhound  Travel 
Bureau  agent  about  these  and  other  tours: 

NEW  YORK— WASHINGTON 

BOSTON  — NEW  ENGLAND 

GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 

LOS  ANGELES  — SAN  FRANCISCO 

NORTHERN  LAKES 

DENVER-COLORADO  SPRINGS 

FLORIDA  — MIAMI  BEACH 

SOUTHWEST— MEXICO 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

NEW  ORLEANS  — GULF  COAST 

MONTREAL— QUEBEC 

Principal  Greyhound  information  offices  are  located  at : 
New  York  City  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Boston,  Mass.  •  Chicago,  Illinois  •  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas  •  Washington,  D.  C  •  Detroit,  Michigan 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Lexington, 
Kentucky  •  Charleston,  West  Virginia  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Richmond,  Virginia  •  Memphis,  Term.  •  New  Orleans,  La. 


GREYHOUND 


MAIL    THIS     COUPON     TODAY 

to  Greyhound  Information  Office  in   nearest  city  listed 
above  for  full  information  on  Expense-Paid  Tours  to: 


Name- 


Address  - 
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DOES  HE  USUALLY  PREFER  TO  .  .  . 
LOOK  THE  OTHER  WAY 

BECAUSE  YOUR  APPEARANCE  IS  MARRED  BY 


PSORIASIS 


If  this  is  one  of  the  problems  you  face,  why  not 
see  what  Siroil  can  do  for  your  psoriasis  blem- 
ishes? Certainly  it  is  sensible  to  give  Siroil  a 
chance.  Siroil  tends  to  remove  the.  crusts  and 
scales  of  psoriasis  which  are  external  in  character 
and  located  on  outer  layer  of  skin.  If  or  when  your 
psoriasis  lesions  recur,  light  applications  of  biroil 
will  help  keep  them  under  control.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, Siroil  does  not  stain  clothing  or  bed 
linen -nor  does  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  your 
daily  routine.  Offered  to  you  on  a  two  weeks 
satisfaction-or-money-refunded  basis. 

SIROIL  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  on  psoriasis  direct  to— 

Siroil  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dept.  M-12 
Please  send  me  your  booklet  on   PSORIASIS. 


Name 

Add  ress ■ 

City . ■ — 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to   Siroil  Laboratories 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Box  488,  Windsor,  Ont. 


-State- 


FREE 

f^Weddinq  RING 

""**W[V  with  every  simulated  d!a- 
'  mond  engagement  ring 
Tordered  now.  Smart,  new, 
*  beautifully  embossed, 
*y  ,'Sweetheart  design,  yellow 
f •?  gold  plate  wedding  ring 
-'^"given  as  get  acquainted  gift 
7*  *  FREE  with  every  Flashing  sim- 
.  ,-ulated  Diamond  Solitaire  Engage- 
*  *ment  ring  ordered  at  our  Anniversary 
Sale  offer  of  only  SI.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
with  order,  just  name,  ring  size.  Wear  10  days  on  money 
back  guarantee.  Your  Dackacre  comes  bv  return  mail. 
EMPIRE     DIAMOND     CO.,     Dept.     27-P.     Jefferson,      Iowa 


Her  Blonde  Hair  Was 
Growing  Dark 

Until  She  Discovered  This  Special 
New   11    Minute   Home   Shampoo 

A  single  wash  with  this  new  shampoo  made  spe- 
cially for  blondes  makes  hair  shades  lighter,  helps 
keep  light  hair  from  darkening  and  brightens 
faded  blonde  hair.  Called  BLONDEX,  it  is  not  a 
liquid  but  a  fragrant  powder  that  quickly  makes 
a  rich  cleansing  lather.  This  instantly  removes 
the  dingy,  dust-laden  film  that  makes  blonde  hair 
dark,  old-looking.  Next,  it  gives  it  attractive 
lustre  and  highlights  and  keeps  that  "Just- 
Shampooed"  look  fcr  a  whole  week.  Fine  for 
children,  it  is  absolutely  safe.  Bears  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval.  BLONDEX  costs 
little  to  use,  sold  at  10c,  drug  and  dept.  stores. 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


The  two  doctors  went  into  the  par- 
lor. In  a  half  hour  the  country 
physician  returned  alone.  He  spoke 
softly  to  the  boy's  parents.  "Curt  and 
Connie  Long,  you've  known  me  a  long 
time.  If  you  really  have  faith  in  me, 
I'm  willing  to  try  this  myself.  Maybe 
an  amputation  won't  be  necessary." 

The  lights  burned  through  the  night 
in  the  little  house  just  outside  Char- 
lotte. But  when  dawn  flickered  over 
the  North  Carolina  hills,  the  drawn 
faces  of  the  people  brightened.  The 
tired  doctor  put  on  his  coat  and  spoke. 
"If  you  can  get  that  music  teacher  to 
make  Johnny  into  a  left  handed 
fiddler,  you've  nothing  to  worry  about. 
But  never  let  him  feed  peanuts  to 
your  hogs  again.  Those  animals  can't 
tell  a  goober  from  a  finger." 

Although  the  seven-year-old  boy's 
two  fingers  healed  rapidly,  they  be- 
came permanently  stiffened.  They 
could  never  be  flexible  enough  to 
finger  a  violin. 

The  boy's  music  teacher,  Nan  Gor- 
don Hood,  wasn't  easily  discouraged. 
"No  ordinary  hog  is  going  to  rob  me 
of  my  best  pupil,"  she  said.  "Johnny, 
we'll  just  have  to  start  over  again. 
Only  this  time  you're  going  to  bow 
with  your  left  hand  and  finger  with 
your  right.  Might  look  funny  to  some 
folks   but     it'll  sound  just  as  good." 

That  strange  accident  occurred 
about  nineteen  years  ago.  Johnny 
Long  is  that  rare  oddity — a  left- 
handed  violinist.  But  he  isn't  too  sure 
that  his  music  teacher  is  happy  that 
her  experiment  worked. 

The  tall,  thin  bandleader  is  a  bit 
apologetic.  "Miss  Hood  wanted  me  to 
be  a  serious  concert  artist.  That's  why 
she  was  so  patient  with  me.  But  here 
I  am — a  southpaw  fiddler  with  a  dance 
band." 

Johnny's  band  can  be  heard  over 
NBC  from  New  York's  mammoth 
Roseland  ballroom  and  on  Decca 
records.  They  have  built  solidly  over 
the  last  five  years  and  the  year  1941 
should  find  them  in  their  stride.  The 
band  was  formed  on  the  campus  of 


Duke  University  and  his  classmates 
have  no  trouble  recognizing  it.  Eleven 
of  the  original  school  crew  are  still 
with  him. 

After  the  accident  the  boy  was  so 
grateful  for  his  recovery  that  he  sold 
flowers  on  the  streets  of  Charlotte  to 
help  pay  for  his  music  lessons.  In 
high  school  he  studied  so  hard  that  he 
won  a  tuition  scholarship  to  Duke. 
His  plan  at  the  time  was  to  major  in 
English,  attend  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  and  become  a  music  teacher. 

The  scholarship  helped  but  sandy- 
haired  Johnny  had  to  evolve  some 
plan  to  defray  other  educational  ex- 
penses. Although  his  father  had  a 
good  job  with  the  state  highway  de- 
partment, the  boy  had  two  other 
brothers  and  a  sister.  This  strained 
the  family  bank  account. 

So  in  his  freshman  year  Johnny  or- 
ganized a  band.  They  played  various 
fraternity  and  sorority  dances,  tooted 
away  in  the  school  dining  hall  in  ex- 
change for  three  square  meals  a  day. 
Johnny's  "Duke  Collegians"  didn't 
have  the  field  to  themselves.  Les 
Brown,  another  well  known  bands- 
man, was  also  at  Duke,  and  he  had 
similar  ideas  for  his  "Blue  Devils." 

Johnny  idolized  Hal  Kemp,  another 
Charlotte  lad  who  made  good,  and 
constantly  sought  out  his  advice. 
Johnny  and  his  followers  would  listen 
to  every  Kemp  record  pressed  and 
they  sounded  like  a  reasonable  campus 
facsimile. 

"In  those  days  the  southern  schools 
weren't  hiring  professional  bands  to 
play  at  their  hops.  They  used  under- 
graduate bands  instead,"  Johnny 
points  out.  "So  we  got  plenty  of  work 
and  made  about  $30  a  week  per  man. 
This  prosperity  made  me  swerve  from 
my  original  plans." 

When  Hal  Kemp  invited  the  boys 
to  New  York  when  they  graduated  in 
1935,  Johnny's  intentions  of  following 
a  serious  music  career  vanished 
quicker  than  a  Duke  man  can  down 
a  coke. 

The  band  auditioned  for  the  Music 


Globe  Productions 
brings  to  the  screen 
radio's  Pot  O'  Gold, 
in  the  form  of  a 
Cinderella  story, 
starring  Paulette 
Goddard,  Jimmie 
Stewart  and  band- 
leader Horace  Heidt 
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Corporation  of  America  and  were 
soon  playing  one  nighters  as  full- 
fledged  professionals.  Once  the  rough 
spots  were  ironed  out,  the  band  got 
hotel  offers  and  theater  engagements. 
In  New  England  they  hired  their  two 
vocalists,  tiny  Helen  Young,  a  Boston 
radio  singer,  and  Don  Houston.  A 
novel  interpretation  of  two  old  favor- 
ites, "Shanty  in  Old  Shanty  Town," 
and  "When  I  Grow  Too  Old  To  Dream" 
put  them  over  in  the  juke  box  field. 

Johnny  believes  the  Roseland  en- 
gagement has   helped   immeasurably. 

"Roseland  dancers  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  They  can  do  anything 
from  the  shag  to  the  beguine.  And  if 
they  don't  like  you  they  let  you 
know  it." 

When  I  saw  Johnny  in  the  ball- 
room, the  crowd  was  in  a  tango  mood. 
Johnny  played  a  few  and  then  went 
into  a  conga.  This  started  a  temporary 
strike  until  the  band  made  a  hasty 
rearrangement  of  its  music  books  and 
dug  out  some  tangos. 

Johnny  insists  his  dance  band  work 
prevents  him  from  studying  seriously 
again.  He  has  some  spare  time,  but  a 
lovely  brunette  actress  named  Patricia 
Waters  occupies  most  of  it.  His  one 
room  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  is  plastered 
with  her  pictures. 


OFF  THE  RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Larry  Clinton:  "Moonlight  and  Tears" 
and  "You  Forgot  About  Me"  (Bluebird 
10984).  A  fascinating  arrangement  that 
takes  Clinton  out  of  his  slump.  Vocaliz- 
ing of  Peggy  Mann  and  Terry  Allen  well 
above  average. 

Bing  Crosby:  "Nightingale  Sang  in 
Berkeley  Square"  and  "Lone  Star  Trail" 
(Decca  3584).  London  and  lassoes 
smoothly  paired. 

Hal  Kemp:  "It  All  Comes  Back  to 
Me  Now"  and  "Talkin'  to  My  Heart" 
(Victor  27255).  Posthumous  recording 
proves  how  much  we  will  all  miss  Kemp. 

Raymond  Scott:  "All  Around  the 
Xmas  Tree"  and  "Happy  Birthday" 
(Columbia  35864).  A  different  kind  of 
Scott  record.  The  tune  slinger  in  your 
ears. 

Barry  Wood:  "America,  I  Love  You" 
and  "Dear  Old  Pal"  (Victor  27260). 
Four-star  flag  waving. 

Eddy  Duchin:  "No.  10  Lullaby  Lane" 
and  "I  Close  My  Eyes"  (Columbia 
35917).  Easy-to-dance-to  tempos  with 
plenty  of  piano  flourishes. 


Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Gene  Krupa:  "Sergeant  Was  Shy" 
and  "He's  Gone"  (Okeh  5985).  The 
drummer  man  beats  out  solidly  with 
Duke  Ellington's  military  swing. 

Charlie  Barnet:  "Scrub  Me  Mama, 
With  a  Boogie  Beat"  and  "I  Can't  Re- 
member" (Bluebird  10975).  Excellent 
boogie  woogie  that  would  even  get  Har- 
lem approval. 

Glenn  Miller:  "Blue  Heaven"  and 
"Frenesi"  (Bluebird  10994).  Fast  fly- 
ing on  an  old  favorite.  "Frenesi"  has 
gotten  tiresome  even  if  played  by  Miller. 

Benny  Goodman:  "Yes,  My  Darling 
Daughter"  and  "These  Things  You 
Left  Me"  (Columbia  35910).  Clever 
challenges  between  Helen  Forrest  and 
the  trumpeter  that  packs  solid  dance 
enjoyment  by  a  master. 

Vaughn  Monroe:  "Last  Roundup"  and 
"Accidentally  on  Purpose"  (Bluebird 
10997).  Another  promising  band  with 
a  pleasant  lilt. 
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Such 
a  rare 
UNUSUAL  ' 
and  dainty' 
fragrance! 


<**$** 


Money  Back 

If  not  100%  pleased 

A   DROP  or  two  last  a 

•ri-  week.  Hence,  these, 

truly  the  most  exquisite 

perfumes  are  really 

very  economical. 

Yet,  so  ultra -deli- 
cate. Fascinating, 
and  aristocratic. 
AND    UNIQUE! 

Introductory 


these 
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frine' 


Do  not 

miss  this  extra 
special  $1  offer! 


flf f  or"  To  start 
vi  ici  .  you  jn 

using  these  very 
choicest  perfumes, 
we  offer  the  4  bot- 
tles ($2.00atregular 
price)  for  only  $1. 


Send  No  Money  BM 

or  if  you  prefer,  enclose  $1.00  check,  currency  or  stamps. 

PAUL  RIEGER  &COMPANY    (Est.  1872) 

295  Art  Center  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Send  me,  postpaid,  the  4  exquisite  new  Rieger  Perfumes  in  gen- 
uine Redwood  Treasure  Chest  on  your  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

I  enclose  $1.00  □ 


I'll  pay  the  postman  |    | 


Name  — 


Address . 

Only  one  set  of  these  4  trial  bottles  with  Redwood  Treasure 
Chest  to  any  one  customer.  Don 't  miss  this  very  special  off  er;  write 
while  the  offer  lasts.  (Remember  our  money-back  guarantee.) 


^     And  besides 

While  giving  $2.00 
regular  perfume 
value  at  $1.00,  we 
give  you  also  right 
now  absolutely  free 
this  beautiful 

Rare  Redwood 

Treasure  Chest 

made  from  the 
Giant  Redwood 
trees  of  California. 
6  inches  x  3  inches; 
an  ideal  gift. 

PAUL  RIEGER  & 
COMPANY 

{Est.  1872) 
295  Art  Center  Bldg. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


SKINNY       GIRLS       LACK       CHARM 

In  How  to  Gain  Weight,  Bemarr  Macf  adden  gives  full  information  on  what  to  eat  and  how  to  exercise  to  add  those 

flattering  pounds.    If  you  really  wish  to  put  on  healthful  flesh — send  for  How  to  Gain  Weight  today.    Only  50c 

postpaid. 

MACFADDEN  BOOK  CO..  INC.,  Dept.  RM-5,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Relieve 
Itch  Fast 

or  Money  Back 


^Scratching 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  pimples,  ath- 
lete's foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes  and  other  externally 
caused  skin  troubles,  use  world-famous,  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless, 
stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and  quickly  stops  intense 
itching.  35c  trial  bottle  proves  it,  or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  today  for  P.  P.  P.  Prescription. 

Fascinating  Map 
of  Hollywood 

How  would  you  like  an  illustrated 
map  of  Hollywood  showing  where  the 
stars  live,  work,  play  and  hold  their 
parties?  Photoplay -Movie  Mirror  has 
a  limited  supply  of  maps  of  Holly- 
wood drawn  by  the  famous  artist, 
Russell  Patterson,  14"  x  22",  beauti- 
fully printed  in  two  colors.  While  they 
last  readers  can  secure  them  for  only 
10c  each  (coin  or  stamps).  Address 
all  requests  to  Hollywood  Map,  Dept. 
WG5,  P.  O.  Box  556,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PUT  THIS  NEW  1941 

I5*TUBE( 

RADIO- PHONO) 

COMBINATION  CHASSIS   IN/ 


COMPLETE 

vfoun  r-«ESENi  CABINET /  RADI0-PH0N0 

.CHASSIS  with  TUBES 

$2JJ  .  TRADE-IN       ^  „nd  spEAKER 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  today.    |B/J2l!rjr.»  FREE 


1777^77773 

L3*£Ai«*iirf£J  write  tor  rutt  catalog  today.    |nr/TiDr>rD 
D#pt  61-JJ  MIDWEST   RADIO   CORPORATION.   Cincinnati,  OMolHtWIWt'1 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffinesa 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Fills. 
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Keep  it  Bright  with  Canute  Water 

If  you  have  gray  hair,  just  wet  it  with 
Canute  Water.  A  few  applications  will  com- 
pletely re-color  it,  similar  to  its  former  natural 
shade  ...  in  one  day,  if  you  wish.  After  that, 
attention  only  once  a  month  will  keep  it 
young-looking. 

Your  hair  will  retain  its  naturally  soft  tex- 
ture and  lovely  new  color  even  after  shampoo- 
ing, sait-water  bathing,  perspiration,  curling  or 
waving.  It  remains  clean  and  natural  to  the 
touch  and  looks  natural  in  any  light. 

SAFE!    Skin  Test  NOT  Needed 

Canute  Water  is  pure,  colorless  and  crystal- 
clear.  It  has  a  remarkable  record  of  25  years 
without  injury  to  a  single  person.  In  fact,  scientific 
research  at  one  of  America's  greatest  Universities 
proved  Canute  Water  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 

Easy  to  Use  —  Experience  NOT  Necessary 

Try  it  and  you  will  soon  understand  why 
leading  dealers  in  most  of  America's  largest 
Cities  sell  more  Canute  Water  than  all  other 
hair   coloring   preparations   combined. 

No  Other  Product  Can  Make  All  These  Claims 

6  application  size,  $1.15  at  all  good  drug  stores. 
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CDCC    INFORMATION   ON 
rVtll    HOW   TO    REDUCE 


without  drugs,  diets  or  exercises!  A  scientific  develop- 
ment that  allows  you  to  reduce  where  you  desire. 
Harmless — may  be  used  by  adults  or  children.  Why 
imagine  yourself  a  stylish'stout  when  you  can  have  a 
trim,  lovely,  shapely  figure?  Don't  suffer  from  over' 
weight,  tired  feet,  aching  muscles  any  longer.  Send  for 
this  FREE  INFORMATION  NOW!  You  assume  no 
obligations,  do  not  risk  a  single  penny.  Just  send  your 
Name  and  Address  to 
DeLUXE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1375-B,  ERIE,  PA. 


TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD    OFFICE    MODELS 
1/3  MFRS.  ORIG.  PRICE 

"Stt.l'VrtO?  a  Week 

AH   late  models  completely   rebuilt  like  ' 
brand  new.    FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

No  Money  Down — 10  Day  Trial 

Free   price-smashing   catalog   shows    : 
all    makes    in    colors.    FREE    COURSE 
IN    TYPING     INCLUDED.    See    catalog 
before  you    buy.    SEND   NOW. 
INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCH. 
Dept.  503        231    W.   Monroe  St.,  Chicago,   III. 


PRICE 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or  pic- 
ture to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting  in 
natural  colors  sent  immediately.  Your  orig- 
inal returned  with  your  free  enlargement. 
Send  it  today. 
Geppert  Studios,  Dept.  346,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Young  Widder  Brown 

(Continued  from,  page  25) 


him  was  gone. 

"It's  only  that  the  children  are  so 
used  to  Peter,  Dr.  Loring,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  brusquely.  "I 
quite  understand."  He  was  aloof 
again,  unbending  behind  his  profes- 
sional reserve.  "I'd  like  to  have  you 
come  to  the  Center  tomorrow,  Mrs. 
Brown,  so  I  can  dress  your  arm  again." 

"Certainly,"  Ellen  said  quickly.  She 
knew,  none  better,  that  it  was  the 
routine  of  the  Center  to  require  pa- 
tients to  visit  the  Center  itself  when- 
ever it  was  possible  thus  to  save  a 
doctor's  precious  time.  But  she  also 
knew,  from  Loring's  tone,  that  he  had 
meant  this  injunction  as  a  reproof — 
or  if  not  that,  at  least  as  a  reminder 
that  she  must  not  consider  herself 
privileged  in  any  way,  that  to  him  she 
was  a  patient,  no  more.  It  had  been 
so  unnecessary  for  him  to  deliver  that 
thrust,  she  thought  wryly — he  had 
already  made  the  point  abundantly 
clear! 

With  a  curt,  unsmiling  nod,  he 
picked  up  his  bag  and  left  the  tea 
room.  Afterwards,  the  pain  in  her 
arm  that  had  first  settled  down  to  a 
dull,  steady  throb,  again  became  acute 
as  she  went  on  with  dinner  prepara- 
tions. When  Hilda  came  she  took  one 
look  at  Ellen  and  begged  her  to  go  to 
bed.  But  Elleji  wouldn't  give  in. 
Loring's  casual  attitude  about  the  in- 
jury had  become  a  challenge  to  her. 
Her  pride  wouldn't  allow  her  to  give 
in  now. 

Even  bed  that  night  was  no  com- 
fort. Sleep  was  an  aeon  of  time  away. 
Her  arm  felt  as  if  it  were  on  fire,  and 
her  thoughts  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  too. 
Joyce  and  Peter  and  Loring  .  .  .  pic- 
tures of  them  ran  through  her  brain 
like  the  shattered,  dissolving  patterns 
in  a  kaleidoscope,  accentuated  that 
other  physical  agony. 

SHE  saw  the  darkness  go  and  dawn 
come,  but  still  there  were  those 
weary  hours  to  drag  through  before 
the  visiting  hours  at  the  Center.  Once 
she  almost  gave  in  when  the  pain  be- 
came so  intense  that  she  felt  herself 
slipping  into  forgetfulness  again,  so 
that  the  kitchen  and  Hilda's  worried 
face  and  the  children's  troubled  eyes 
became  only  a  blur,  but  she  forced 
herself  back  to  reality  again,  her 
pride  sustaining  her,  spurring  her  on. 

And  the  pride  was  still  there,  in 
her  eyes  and  in  the  proud  tilt  of  her 
chin  and  in  her  walk  when  she  went 
to  the  Center  at  last. 

It  was  Martha's  concern  that  made 
her  falter.  She  had  been  able  to  hold 
on  to  herself  through  Loring's  scorn, 
but  she  couldn't  fight  against  the 
other  woman's  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. 

"Ellen,  you  shouldn't  have  come. 
You  have  a  fever,"  Martha  protested, 
and  her  quick  fingers  began  to  ex- 
amine the  bandages. 

Through  a  daze  Ellen  heard  Martha's 
voice  talking  to  someone,  and  then 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  back  in  that 
monstrous  nightmare  of  the  day 
before.  Martha's  voice  swelling  now, 
becoming  louder  and  louder,  so  that 
the  room  and  the  pain  and  that  throb- 
bing in  her  head  were  all  caught  up 
in  it. 

"Calling  Dr.  Loring.  Emergency! 
Calling  Dr.  Loring.     Emergency!" 

It  was  the  amplifier  that  had  been 


installed  only  a  few  months  ago,  but 
Ellen  didn't  realize  that.  Then,  after 
a  moment  even  the  voice  was  gone, 
and  she  felt  herself  being  carried 
through  a  dream. 

She  woke  to  dark  eyes  bending  over 
her,  kind  eyes  from  which  all  an- 
tagonism had  gone.  Awoke  to  that 
voice  which  was  so  almost  tender  now. 

"Ellen.  .  .  ."  Had  he  really  spoken 
only  her  first  name?     "Mrs.  Brown — " 

"Yes?"  And  Ellen  smiled  faintly  at 
Loring,  so  intent  above  her. 

"I — I'm  sorry,  I  should  never  have 
made  you  come  here  this  morning." 

"No,"  Ellen  interrupted  him.  "You 
were  right.  There  are  so  many  others 
who  need  attention." 

"I  should  have  realized,"  Loring  was 
saying  stubbornly  and  Ellen  was  too 
tired  to  protest  further  against  the 
truth.  For  it  was  the  truth— he  had 
been  wrong  and  now  he  had  the 
courage  to  say  to  her,  "Forgive  me." 

Ellen  smiled,  unable  to  trust  herself 
to  speak.  Incredible  that  she  should 
feel  such  a  lifting  of  her  heart  at  the 
promise  of  friendship  from  a  man  she 
scarcely  knew,  a  man  who  only  the 
day  before  had  been  her  implacable 
enemy. 

DUT  Loring  didn't  leave  Simpson- 
u  ville.  For  it  was  Loring  who  in- 
sisted on  the  X-rays  they  took  of  Joyce 
which  proved  there  was  a  physical 
cause  for  her  illness  as  well  as  a 
mental  one,  and  indicated  an  opera- 
tion that  might  cure  her.  At  least  it 
offered  a  hope  for  her,  a  chance  of 
becoming  like  other  women,  self- 
reliant  and  able  to  cope  with  life  as  it 
really  was. 

It  would  mean  all  of  life  or  none  of 
it,  that  operation.  But  Joyce,  who 
had  slipped  so  deeply  into  the  morass 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  she  had 
created  out  of  her  fears,  could  not  be 
aroused  out  of  her  apathy.  She  had 
clung  to  dreams  all  her  life,  and  now 
she  wanted  only  the  deepest  dream  of 
all,  the  unending,  final  dream  of  ob- 
livion. Even  that  one  chance  was 
worthless  when  she  felt  like  this.  So 
big  a  part  of  any  operation's  success 
is  the  patient's  own  will  to  live,  and 
Joyce   had   lost   that   desire. 

It  was  Ellen  who  aroused  her  finally, 
the  morning  of  the  operation,  Ellen 
talking  to  her,  her  candid  eyes  plead- 
ing with  her,  her  voice  reassuring  her, 
combatting  the  fears  one  by  one.  And 
when  she  saw  her  logic  had  reached 
the  girl  at  last,  she  brought  Peter 
into  the  room.  Such  a  changed  Peter, 
looking  at  this  girl  he  had  thought  he 
hated,  remembering  now  only  the 
little  things  he  had  disregarded  before, 
the  way  she  had  clung  to  him,  the 
way  she  needed  him.  There  was  more 
than  one  love  in  a  man's  life.  He  knew 
that  now,  looking  down  at  this  girl  he 
had  married.  One  was  the  ecstasy 
and  the  wild  adoration  he  had  felt  for 
Ellen.  A  love  like  that  only  came 
once,  and  it  could  never  come  to  him 
again.  But  this  other  emotion,  this 
quiet  tenderness  born  from  his  regrets 
and  pity  was  the  love  a  father  would 
give  a  child.  And  it  was  enduring, 
that  love,  Peter  knew  that  as  he  knelt 
beside  Joyce's  bed  lifting  her  pale 
hand  to  his  cheek  and  holding  it  there. 

And  strange  the  way  Ellen  felt,  too, 
looking  at  them,  feeling  as  if  the  love 
that  had  tied  her  to  Peter  so  relent- 
lessly was  broken  now  at  last,  here  in 
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^PwW*jGrnm0r    BRINGS  YOU 
THE     LATEST     POPULAR     LYRICS     OF 
STAGE.    SCREEN    AND    RADIO 

songs  everybody's  singing.  The  May  issue  of  SONG  HITS 
is  just  chockful  of  the  very  latest  hits — lyrics  from  "Las 
Vegas  Nights"  starring  Tommy  Dorsey  and  Phil  Regan 
with  complete  movie  story;  "Bittersweet"  starring  Nelson 
Eddy  and  .leanette  MacDonald;  "That  Night  in  Rio"  with 
Don  Ameche,  Alice  Faye  and  Carmen  Miranda;  "Blondie 
Goes  Latin";  "Barnyard  Follies";  "Song  of  Tour  Life" — 
the  story  of  Tony  Spoons  and  the  song  of  his  life — "Ama- 
pola."  This  issue  also  contains  a  Kay  Kyser  Quiz;  Record 
Reviews ;  Music  Flashes  ; 
and  Inquire  column,  plus 
latest  tips  on  beauty  and 
fashion.  Go  to  your  near- 
est newsstand  or  5c  and 
10c  counter — buy  the  May 
SONG  HITS  magazine 
being  sure  you  get  the 
magenta  and  black  cover 
with  the  picture  of  Bing 
Crosby.  Tear  off  the  bottom 
line  on  page  42,  print  your 
name  and  address  below, 
mail  to  publisher  and  you 
will  receive  by  mail  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  —  a  copy 
of  "400  SONGS  TO  RE- 
MEMBER" containing  over 
400  world  famous  songs.  If 
your  dealer  is  out  of  stock, 
send  10c  (U.  S.  Currency 
only)  to  SONG  HITS. 
1  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
free  copy  of  "400  Songs  to 

WARNING:  "SONG  HITS"  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHES 
CORRECT  LYRICS  BY  PERMISSION  OF  COPYRIGHT 
OWNERS  AND  NO  OTHER  LYRIC  MAGAZINE  CON- 
TAINS THESE   SONGS. 
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ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.     Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional 
Enlargements,   8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Pept.  19.  LaCrosse.  Wis. 
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for  the  May  issue  and   your 
to  Remember."' 


Tints  Hair 


\JMT  BLACK 

This  remarkable  CAKE  discovery, 
TINTZ  Jet  Black  Shampoo,  washes  out 
dirt,  loose  dandruff,  grease,  grime  and 
safely  gives  hair  a  real  smooth  JET  BLACK 
TINT  that  fairly  glows  with  life  and  lustre. 
Don't  put  up  with  faded  dull,  burnt,  off  color  hair" 
a  minute  longer.  TINTZ  Jet  Black  Cake  works  ^ 
gradual  .  .  .  each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  blacker,  lovelier,  softer, 
easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Full  cake 
50c  (3  for  $1).  TINTZ  comes  in  Jet  Black,  light,  medium  and  dark 
Brown,  Titian,  and  Blonde.  Order  today !  State  shade  wanted. 
CPWr\  Klft  ||J|^|k|pW  Just  pay  postman  plus  post- 
^9dI^IU  lv\#  IvI\#I^h  I  age  on  our  positive  assur- 
ance of  satisfaction  in  7  days  or  your  money  back.  (We  Pay  Postage 
if  remittance  comes  with  order.)  Don't  wait— Write  today  to 
TINTZ  COMPANY,  Dept  843*  207  N.  MICHIGAN,  CHICAGO 

CANADIAN  OFFICE:  Oept.843,  22  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

URGENT! 

MESSAGE  TO  WOMEN 
WHO  SUFFER 
FEMALE  PAIN 

Girls  and  women  who  suf- 
fer pain  of  irregular  peri- 
ods (headaches,  backache, 
cramps)  with  upset  nerves 
due  to  functional  monthly 
disturbance  should  find 
Lydia  Pinkham's  Vegetable 
Compound  very  effective  to 
relieve  such  distress  and 
help  build  up  resistance  against  these 
symptoms. 

,  Pinkham's  Compound  is  made  espe- 
cially for  women  to  relieve  such  weak, 
nervous  feelings  and  thus  help  them  go 
smiling  thru  such  "difficult  days."  Fa- 
mous for  over  60  years.  WORTH  TRYING! 
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this  quiet  room.  Strange  the  way 
there  was  no  heartbreak  in  that 
knowledge,  no  regrets,  only  this  new, 
calm  happiness. 

How  strong  it  was,  that  happiness. 
It  carried  her  through  the  hours  of 
waiting,  and  it  carried  Peter  through 
it,  too,  her  faith  and  her  courage  sus- 
taining both  of  them  until  the  opera- 
tion was  over  at  last  and  they  knew 
Joyce  would  live. 

Only  now  when  it  was  over,  really 
over,  Ellen  knew  what  a  prison  her 
love  for  Peter  had  been.  She  was  free 
now  to  find  happiness  in  all  the  little 
things  that  had  been  obscured  for  her 
when  her  emotion  for  Peter  had  been 
an  obsession,  crowding  out  every 
other  thought.  Her  eyes  could  see 
again  clouds  drifting  across  the  sky, 
the  flowers  crowding  her  small  gar- 
den, sunrise  and  sunset,  the  common 
things.  She  had  forgotten  how  beau- 
tiful life  was. 

But  it  hadn't  been  wasted,  that  love, 
unhappy  as  it  was.  Out  of  it  had 
come  this  new  Peter  who  had  looked 
into  his  own  soul  and  found  the 
strength  there  he  had  lacked  before. 
And  out  of  it,  too,  had  come  the  new 
happiness  that  had  brought  Joyce  and 
Peter  together. 

THEY  were  so  grateful  for  that  hap- 
'  piness.  That  was  the  real  reason  they 
decided  to  join  the  ambulance  unit 
that  was  leaving  for  war-torn  Europe. 
For  they  had  to  pay  for  happiness 
such  as  this,  they  felt,  pay  for  it  with 
sacrifice  and  that  new  courage  that 
had  come  to  sustain  them. 

Ellen  was  so  proud  of  them,  both 
of  them,  as  she  worked  with  the  Red 
Cross  unit  she  organized  to  supply 
them  with  some  of  the  things  they 
needed.  It  helped  to  keep  busy  this 
way.  If  she  worked  hard  enough,  if 
she  got  exhausted  enough,  it  would 
keep  her  from  thinking.  And  Ellen 
knew  she  was  running  away  from  her 
thoughts  these  days.  For  they  all  led 
to  that  same  lonely  place  in  her  heart, 
the  dread  of  what  Simpsonville  would 
be  like  when  Loring  left. 

Strange  how  she  had  grown  to  rely 
on  his  friendship.  This  feeling  she 
had  for  Loring  was  so  different  from 
any  emotion  she  had  ever  known.  It 
was  as  if  at  last  she  had  found  the 
comrade  she  had  always  missed,  a 
man  who  talked  to  her  as  if  she  were 
another  man.  She  dreaded  the  train 
that  must  eventually  take  him  back 
to  Chicago. 

But  dreading  could  not  put  off  the 
evil  day.  It  came  at  last,  the  evening 
on  which  he  was  to  leave — a  June  eve- 
ning, charged  with  the  first  heat  of 
summer,  less  bearable  because  there 
had  been  no  preparation  for  it.  Fret- 
ful thunder  rolled  uneasily  in  the  dis- 
tance. Ellen  stopped  a  moment,  now 
that  the  last  of  the  diners  were  no 
longer  lingering  over  their  iced  tea. 
Business  had  been  hectic  since  Joyce's 


The  photographic  illustrations  for 
"Young  Widder  Brown"  were  specially 
posed  by  Florence  Freeman  and 
Ned  Wever,  who  play  the  roles  of 
Ellen  Brown  and  Dr.  Anthony  Loring 
on  the  air. 


ADVANCED  JJ 
AMAZINGLY 


Safe, 

modern 

method 

gives  hours 

of  medication 


ON  all  sides,  women  are  turning  to  an  amaz- 
ing safe  way  in  feminine  hygiene.  A  way 
that  is  not  only  dainty  and  safe— but  gives  con- 
tinuous medication  for  hours  without  use  of 
poison.  And  actually  kills  germs  at  contact. 

Called  Zonitors— these  dainty,  snow-white 
suppositories  spread  a  greaseless,  protective 
coating.  To  kill  germs,  bacteria  on  contact.  To 
cleanse  antiseptically.  To  deodorize— not  by 
temporarily  masking — but  by  destroying  odor. 

Zonitors  are  most  powerful  continuous-ac- 
tion suppositories.  Yet  entirely  gentle  to  deli- 
cate tissues.  Non-caustic,  contain  no  poison. 
Don't  burn.  Even  help  promote  healing. 

Greaseless,  Zonitors  are  completely  remov- 
able with  water.  Nothing  to  mix,  no  apparatus 
needed.  Come  12  in  package  individually  sealed 
in  glass  bottles.  Get  Zonitors  at  druggists.  Fol- 
low this  amazingly  safe  way  in  feminine  hygiene 
women  are  raving  about. 

_  revealing  booklet,  sent  in  plain  erne- 
CD  EC  lope.  Write  to  Zonitors,  370  lexing- 
rHES     ton  Ave.,  Depl.  3506-B,  New  York  City 
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AT  LOWEST 

"«*/  Rate  Prices: 


BUY    NOW!      PRICES    NEVER    LOWER! 

FREE  Sample  card— over  lOOO  Colors  including  I 
new  Style  Flash— over  150  latest  models.  FREE  in-  I 
struction.  Gift  offer.  (Est.  22  years.)  Write  today.  I 
F&K  YARN  CO. ,85  EssexSt.,Dept.A-5,NewYork,N.Y.  I 
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DIAMOND  RINGS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Romance  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
side  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
$1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size. 
Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  now! 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO..  Dept.  919-M  Jeffenon,  lowo 


THE   TRUTH   ABOUT 


PREMONITION 


HAVE  you  heard  the 
whisperings  of  self — ■ 
the  small  inner  voice  that 
warns  of  impending  dan- 
gers? Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed. Learn  the  purpose 
of  the  mysterious  func- 
tionings  of  self.  Write  the 
Rosicrucians  (not  a  reli- 
gion) for  the  introductory 
free  Sealed  Book.  Address: 
Scribe  J.  M.  B. 

lite.  ROSICRUCIANS 

San  Jose    (AMORC)    California 
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GRAY  HAIR 

KILLS  ROMANCE! 

i^'jJ/k  Don't  let  tell-tale  gray  hair  put 
'  —f^r  you  on  the  sideline  of  Life.  In  this 
W*)    streamlined  business  and  social  world 
— you've  got  to  look  youngl 

And  why  not?  Millions  of  men  and 
women  have  licked  the  handicap  of 
Gray   Hair  —  quickly,   easily   and 
AC]  "\  ,      inexpensively. 
I."/;""  3  Right  today,  in  the  privacy  of 

*  your  room,  you  can  comb  through 

your  hair  a  color  that  will  take  years  off  your  appear- 
ance. Gradually,  you  can  give  your  hair  the  desired 
shade.  It  won't  rub  off,  wash  off,  change  the  texture  of 
your  hair  or  interfere  with  your  wave.  Your  friends 
will  never  guess. 

And  it's  so  easy.  Just  go  to  your  drug  or  department 
store  and  ask  for  a  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman  Gray 
Hair  Coloring  Preparation — just  as  millions  have  been 
doing  for  50  years.  Competent  medical  authorities  have 
pronounced  it  harmless.  No  skin  test  is  needed. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  look  YOUNG!  Get  that 
bottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman's  today!  It  has  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  Or,  if  you  want  further  proof,  clip  out 
the  coupon  below.  We'll  send  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  a  complete  test  kit  for  coloring  a  lock  snipped 
from  your  own  hair. 

Mary  T.  Goldman  Co.,  7625  Goldman  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Send  free  test  kit.  Color  checked. 
Q   Black  D  Dark  Brown  □  Light  Brown 

Q  Medium  Brown  D   Blonde  □  Auburn 

Name 

Address.- 

City Slate— 


GIVEN 


ABOUT 
SIZE  OF  DIME 

NOTHING  TO  BUY!  Gl  RLS!  LADIESiSend  name  and 
address.  Charming  Watch  or  Big  Cash  Commission.  Send 
No    Money.    Given — SIMPLY    GIVE    AWAY     FREE 

Colored  Pictures  with  famous  White  Cloverine  Brand 

Salve  for  mild  burns  and  chaps,  easily  sold  to  friends  at 
25c  a  box  (with  picture  FREE)  and  remitting  per  Catalog. 
SPECIAL:  Choice  35  premiums  for  returning  only  $3  col- 
lected. 46th  yr.  Nothing  to  buy!  Send  for  Salve  and  pic- 
tures, postage  paid  by  us. 
WILSON  CHEM.  CO..  INC..  Dept.  65-32,Tyrone.  Pa. 


LIPSTICK 

Sfa/S  On- when  it's  * 

DON  JUAN 


.  .  .  stays  on  though  you 
eat,  smoke,  drink  or  kiss, 
if  used  as  directed.  Last- 
ing loveliness  for  your  lips 
.  .  natural  .  .  soft-looking, 
appealing  .  .  Not  smudgy 
or  smearing.  Young,  viva- 
cious, seductive  shades. 
Only  $1.00.  Rouge  and 
powder  to  match  $1.00 
each.  Large  trial  sizes  100. 
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New! 

MILITARY 
RED 

* 

. . .  Real  Red  Red 

Exclusively 
DON  JUAN 

Try  it  Today 
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Doctor's  New  Quicker  Relief 

JStop  suffering!  If  you  have  painful 
1  /bunions,  enlarged  or  tender  joints, 
I  I  you'll  get  quick  relief  with  the  New 
Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads.  Feel  the  world  of 
difference  these  delightfully  soft,  soothing:,  cushion- 
ing, protective  Zino-pads  make  .  .  .  how  they  ease 
shoe  pressure  on  the  sensitive  spot.  New  in  design, 
texture — 630%  softer!  Do  not  come  off  in  the  bath. 
ECONOMICAL  !  Large  box  costs  but  a  trifle.  Sold 
_._..,  /-»  .  _  /O  y.  everywhere.  Insist 
NEW    $Ud*e%So&       on  Dr. Scholl's! 


D^SchollsZinopad 


recovery  had  brought  Simpsonville 
back  to  Ellen,  anxious  to  forget  its 
unthinking  gossip,  its  foolish  boycott. 

The  screen  door  slammed  and  Lor- 
ing  was  standing  in  the  room.  Martha 
stood  beside  him,  a  bag  in  each  hand, 
and  she  was  in  uniform.  There  was 
about  both  of  them  an  air  of  urgency, 
of  worry,  of  the  need  for  decision  and 
speed.    It  was  Loring  who  spoke  first. 

"Typhoid  .  .  ."  Medicine's  dread 
word.  But  his  voice  did  not  waste 
time  over  the  melodrama.  "Up  on 
Smokey  Ridge.  Martha  thought  .  .  ." 
He  stopped  as  though  he  were  aware 
for  the  first  time  of  what  he  was  about 
to  ask. 

"We  need  your  help,"  Martha  said 
quickly,  "if  you  can  come." 

"I'm  going  up  there,  of  course," 
Loring  said,  so  quietly  that  Ellen  did 
not  realize  all  that  it  meant.  Nor,  the 
chances  are,  did  he  just  then.  "I'm 
taking  one  interne  and  all  the  nurses 
we  can  spare.  But  we  need  someone 
to  help  direct  those  nurses.  Martha 
says  I  couldn't  ask  for  a  better  cap- 
tain than  you." 

THERE  was  no  note  of  pleading  in 
'  his  voice.  Ellen  knew  that  she  could 
refuse  without  losing  his  respect. 

"I'll  get  Uncle  Josh  to  take  care  of 
Mark  and  Janey,"  Ellen  said,  picking 
up  the  telephone. 

"Oh,  Ellen,  you'll  go!"  Martha  ex- 
claimed, and  there  was  in  Loring's 
eyes  more  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

"I  was  so  sure  I  even  packed  some 
uniforms  for  you,"  Martha  smiled. 

There  were  moments  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  when  Ellen  won- 
dered where  any  of  them  could  find 
new  strength,  new  energy  to  com- 
plete their  task.  So  many  sick  to 
care  for,  so  many  others  to  be  in- 
oculated, so  many  homes  to  be 
cleansed — 

It  wasn't  until  the  next  evening 
when  Ellen  was  standing  beside  Lor- 
ing in  the  makeshift  hospital,  her 
hands  trembling  with  weariness  as  she 
pressed  out  the  last  of  the  compresses 
from  the  bowl  of  ice  water,  that  she 
realized. 

"You've  missed  your  train,  Doctor," 
she  said,  as  she  glanced  at  her  wrist 
watch.  "It  left  exactly  eight  hours 
ago." 

"That's  the  first  train  I  ever  missed 
in  my  life,"  Loring  said  quietly.  And 
there  was  in  his  voice  something  that 
made  Ellen  look  up,  quickly.  He  hesi- 
tated   a   moment   and    then   he    said: 

"Thanks  nurse,  for  some  wonderful 
help.  I  think  we're  going  to  have 
this  epidemic  under  control."  He 
smiled  again.  "Want  to  know  some- 
thing?" he  asked. 

Ellen  nodded. 


"That  was  the  most  fortunate  train 
I  ever  missed.  It  gave  me  time  to 
realize  that  I  never  meant  to  take  it!" 

Ellen's  heart  caught  at  his  words. 
What  was  he  saying?  "I  understand 
how  you  feel  about  the  Center,  how 
vital  it  is,  what  it  is  accomplishing, 
because  I  feel  that  way,  too.  It's  my 
dream  now.    I'm  going  to  stay." 

His  arm  was  around  her,  holding 
her  in  the  crisp  white  uniform  that 
accentuated  the  soft  lines  of  her  slim 
figure,  brought  out  the  blue  of  her 
eyes  under  the  white  cap  tilted  on  her 
fair  hair  and  the  color  that  was  com- 
ing and  going  in  her  cheeks. 

"Are  you  glad  I'm  staying,  Ellen?" 
he  whispered,  and  he  spoke  to  a  new 
Ellen,  a  woman  who  had  worked  with 
sure,  deft  fingers  because  he  had  been 
beside  her,  who  had  not  tired  even 
through  a  night  and  day  of  horror 
because  she  had  borrowed  from  his 
courage,  who  brought  solace  with  her 
smile  because  she  had  sensed  what 
was  happening  to  her. 

His  lips  were  on  hers,  so  sweetly, 
so  tenderly  that  Ellen  cried  at  the 
sudden  joy  of  her  knowledge. 

"Anthony,"  she  whispered  and  she 
was  holding  him  with  the  surety  that 
they  belonged  to  each  other.  Then 
she  broke  away  and  said  primly: 

"Where  do  you  want  these  com- 
presses, Doctor?" 

He  laughed,  for  he,  too,  was  full 
of  their  knowledge.  Then  they  went 
out  together  to  tend  the  last  of  their 
patients. 

It  had  been  a  dream,  the  remaining 
days  they  worked  up  there  on  the  hill. 
Ellen  toiled  steadily,  efficiently,  an- 
swering the  questions  of  patients, 
caring  for  their  needs,  and  yet  never 
was  she  truly  aware  of  anything  but 
Loring.  She  knew  without  turning 
when  he  entered  a  room,  and  when 
he  had  left  the  warmth  of  his  presence 
was  gone  again  from  her.  The  after- 
noon Loring  sent  his  telegram,  Ellen 
stood  holding  his  hand,  holding  her 
breath  that  it  should  be  happening. 
A  single  sheet  of  yellow  paper  to 
announce  that  Doctor  Anthony  Loring 
was  taking  his  new  position  as  head 
of  Simpsonville's  Health  Center! 

Then  the  day  when  they  had  turned 
to  go  back,  secure  in  the  certainty 
that  the  typhoid  had  totally  disap- 
peared, turning  back  to  begin  a  new 
and  wonderful  life,  Ellen  thought, 
waiting  for  Anthony  to  come  to  the 
car. 

"Mind  if  I  stop  at  the  Center  to  look 
at  the  mail?"  he  asked  when  he'd 
come.     "It'll  only  take  a  minute." 

"I'll  give  you  exactly  two  minutes," 
Ellen  laughed,  "if  I  may  come  with 
you.  I've  got  to  get  back  to  my 
family.  Janey  will  be  wearing  her 
hair  up   and   Mark  will   be   going   to 


S^/^t&oZ- 


PAUL  HERNRIED — who  used  to  be  Baron  von  Hernried  but  dropped 
the  title  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  now  plays  the 
part  of  Steffan  in  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne.  Paul  is  an  Austrian 
who  left  his  native  country  when  Hitler  took  it  over,  and  left  his 
adopted  country,  England,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
interned  as  an  alien.  He  plays  a  Nazi  villain  in  the  movie,  "Night 
Train,"  and  until  recently  had  a  similar  role  on  the  New  York  stage. 
He  enjoys  having  such  roles.  "If  I  can  only  show  how  really  rotten 
those  Nazis  are,"  he  says,  "I've  done  my  bit."  Before  Hitler  came 
to  power  Paul  was  a  famous  Viennese  leading  man.  He's  tall  and 
handsome,    is    married,    and    speaks    English    with    a    slight    accent. 
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RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


AN    AMAZING    BARGAIN'. 


ONLY     FOR     ALL 
THREE  ARTICLES 


V2    CT.      DIAMOND   RING 

Genuine  Sterling   Silver.      A  flash- 
ing, brilliant  stone  cut  like  a  real 
diamond.     Full    of   fire   and   spark- 
Looks  like  a  $150  diamond  ring!     *Simulated. 


14  K  GOLD  PLATE 


HEART  BRACELET 


If  you  like  novel  and  ultra  smart  bracelets,  you'll  simply 
adore  this  one.  Richly  embossed  it  will  make  a  p-erfect 
match  to  wear  with  the  Heart  Locket.  Comes  with  a  fine 
link  chain  and  a  dainty  filigree  safety  clasp.  If  you  like  you 
can  also  wear   it  around   your  ankle  as  a    "slave   bracelet"! 

14K  GOLD  PLATE  2  PHOTO  LOCKET 

Complete  with  an  18-inch  chain  and  safe- 
ty clasp.  Beautifully  designed.  Opens 
and  holds  2  Photos. 


SEND  ONLY  SI. 00  FOR  ALL  3  ARTI- 
CLES and  we  pay  postage,  or  shipped 
C.O.D.  plus  18c  charges.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.  Foreign  customers  send 
$1.25  Post  Office  Money  Order.  Just 
ask  for  "BARGAIN  No.    33"! 


HOUSE    OF    GIFTS,     BOX     2008-T-4,     MIAMI     BEACH,     FLA. 


NYLON  HOSElPcy 


"fflrt-IHHU'rlfTI 


MEN,  WOMEN,  here's  quick  cash  earnings  selling: 
bargain  hose.    Guaranteed  against  holes,  snage, 
I    runs  up  to  9  months,  depending  on  quantity. 
Cars  furnished  producers.  Emma  Wooq^j 
earned  $47.87  first  week.     Write  today. 
WILKNIT  HOSIERY  CO.  Midway  8-BS, 


HOSE  I 

size  r 


YES-KREMOIA 


an  M.D.'s  formula — a  medicated  cream, 
especially     for     surface     skin     problems. 
Hastens    removal    of    old    surface    cuticle, 
revealing    fresh    skin.      Kremola    assists 
nature   in   clearing   your   skin;   we   can't   do   it   justice   in 

words — test  Kremola  and  your  friends  will  ask  the  secret 
of  your  live  skin.  When  others  fail— try  Kremola— $1.25 
at  all  dealers  or  send  10c  to  KREMOLA,  Dept.  MC-7,  2975 
S.    Michigan,    Chicago,    111.,    for   FREE    SAMPLE. 


NATURAL    TONE 

•  ENLARGEMENT 

£  only  20c  plus  postage;  2  for  39c. 
^  Just  send  this  ad  with  any  size 
£     photo.    SEND    NO    MONEY    but  jpay 


:free 


on  delivery.  Free 
6x9"  Studio  Fold- 
er with  each  Oil 
Colored  Enlarge- 
ment.  Dept.  M39. 


Unique  Art  Service,    501   W.    145  St.,   New  York  City 


Early  diagnosis  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  cancer. 
Enlist  in  the  local  unit  of  the 
Women's  Field  Army.  Annual 
enlistment  fee  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

for  the 

CONTROL  OF  CANCER 

385  madison  avenue  •  new  york  city 
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college  if  I'm  not  back  soon.  I  feel  as 
if  I'd  been  away  ten  years!" 

"More  like  ten  seconds,"  Anthony 
said,  and  they  were  still  laughing 
when  they  went  into  the  hospital. 

The  woman  rose  from  her  chair  as 
she  saw  them,  the  woman  with  the 
carefully  waved  hair  under  the  smart 
hat,  the  woman  with  her  gay  voice 
and  her  brittle  laugh. 

"Anthony!"  she  said  and  then  she 
looked  at  Ellen  as  if  she  were  sharing 
a  secret  joke  with  her,  a  joke  only 
another  woman  would  understand. 
"Of  course,  it's  a  woman  who  kept 
you  here.  I  knew  it  the  moment  I  got 
your  telegram.  Anthony,  another  one! 
And  so  pretty,  too.  My  dear!"  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  casual  gaiety, 
"come  here  and  let  me  look  at  you. 
Oh,  I've  a  right  to,"  she  smiled,  see- 
ing Ellen's  question  form,  "after  all,  a 
sister  must  look  out  for  such  an  im- 
pulsive brother." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  Ellen 
thought,  this  woman  is  my  enemy.  I 
don't  know  why,  yet,  but  she  is. 

"Don't  deny  it,"  Anthony's  sister 
continued,  "either  one  of  you.  I  can 
see  it  in  your  faces." 

"Victoria!"  It  was  more  a  protest 
than  a  denial  that  sprang  from  Lor- 
ing's  lips. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  ask  me  what 
I'm  doing  here?"  she  went  on 

"No."  Loring  shook  his  head.  "I 
know,  but  it  won't  do  any  good.  I'm 
staying  here.  And  now,"  he  continued, 
"you  must  meet  Mrs.  Brown."  Ellen 
saw  the  first  incredulous,  resentful 
expression  in  the  eyes  of  Victoria  and 
again  she  sensed  that  implacable 
opposition. 

HERE  was  a  woman  who  would  fight 
and  fight  bitterly  to  keep  anything 
she  felt  belonged  to  her.  And  she  felt 
Anthony  belonged  to  her.  Ellen  could 
see  that  in  the  possessive  way  she  held 
on  to  her  brother's  arm.  The  fact  that 
she  was  clever  only  made  her  so  much 
more  dangerous.  She  wouldn't  fight 
openly,  or  lay  her  cards  on  the  table. 
She'd  fight  with  that  bright,  sophisti- 
cated tongue  of  hers,  with  ridicule 
rather  than  criticism,  making  her 
laughter  a  rapier  striking  at  anything 
that  stood  in  her  way. 

And  she  was  beginning  to  succeed 
already.  Anthony  looked  embarrassed 
standing  there  with  the  color  flooding 
his  face,  and  for  a  moment  Ellen,  too, 
felt  herself  inadequate  of  coping  with 
her  mockery. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  Ellen  saw 
Victoria  looking  at  her,  her  eyes  dis- 
paraging her.  Oh,  she  was  so  sure  of 
herself,  Victoria,  so  secure  in  her 
knowledge  of  the  world,  so  sure  of  her 
own  superiority  to  this  young  woman 
from  .  .  .  "the  back  of  beyond."  It 
quickened  Ellen's  pride,  that  look,  and 
determined  her  not  to  give  in  to  Vic- 
toria without  a  battle.  Ellen  would 
fight,  too,  even  though  she  had  lost 
that  first  skirmish. 

And  she  had  lost  it,  Ellen  knew 
that,  feeling  the  sickening  pang  that 
had  come  with  Victoria's  allusion  to 
her  as  just  another  woman  in  Loring's 
life.  It  had  hurt  to  have  Victoria 
speak  of  Anthony  like  that,  as  if  he 
were  nothing  but  a  philanderer. 

That  was  why  Ellen  had  lost, 
because  for  even  that  moment  she 
had  believed  it.  But  now  already 
the  pang  was  going.  Hadn't  she  told 
Janey  to  judge  people  as  she  found 
them,  not  to  take  other  people's  values 
as  her  own?  And  she  hadn't  found 
Loring  cheap  pr  flirtatious,  or  any  of 


NONE  FASTER ...  NONE  BETTER! 

Corona  Speedline  portable  typewriters 
representthe  outstanding  values,  dollar 
for  dollar,  among  portables.  All  have 
famous  Floating  Shift — lightning  fast 
escapement— standard  key  boards,  and 
many  extra  features  that  make  typing 
easier  and  faster.  Coronas  can  be  bought 
on  a  "pay-as-you-use-it"plan,  for  $1.00 
a  week  (plus  small  down  payment). 
See  your  dealer  for  free  home  trial. 
r MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 1 

L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters  Inc  Desk  5 
103  Almond  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  Corona.  Please 

send  me  free  illustrated  booklet. 
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Address. 
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,     In  12  Weeks  inShopBof  Coyne 
—  Learn  by  Doing  —  many  earn 
while  learning:.    Free  employment 
service  after  graduation.  You  don't  need  ad- 
vanced education.  Send  for  Big  New  Free  Book, 
and  my"PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION" PLAN. 
'  H.  C.  Lewis.  President.  COYNE   ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  South  Paulina  street,   Dept.  51-64.    Chicago.  III. 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  tie  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10#  and  250. 


WAKE  UP 
YOUR 


EYE  BEAUTY! 

No  matter  what  you've  tried,  see  how  much  more  in- 
viting and  glamorous  your  eyes  look  with  the  amaz- 
ing new  CAMILLECREAM  MASCARA.Gives  you 
shimmering,  longer-looking  lashes .  Makes  your  eyes 
irresistibly  appealing.  No  water  needed ;  smearproof . 
stingproof,  tearproof.  And  the  smart  colored  vanity 
keeps  your  purse  clean.  Try  CAMILLE  today! 

Brown,  Black,  Blue  at  all  10c  stores. 
(15c  in  Canada) 


[nmiuE 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

■  ^%a  Complete  with 
IffJV   tube,    brush 

■  ^^      and  vanity. 
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1  W  O  R  N     B  Y  / 

/     OLIVIA  oeHAVILLANO     \ 

"Kiss  Me"  Bow  and  Matching  Belt 
will  do  wonders  for  your  spring  ensemble 


' €&uta.<£/ioJhxl 


Star  of 
"Strawberry   Blonde" 

A  WARNER  BROS.  PICTURE 


Complete  instructions  for  brightening 
your  ensemble  with  Royal  Swan  Bows 
and  Belt,  together  with  other  style 
hints  are  illustrated  in  Royal  Swan 
Fashion  Leaflets.  FREE  at  your  favorite 
ribbon  counter  or  write DEPT, 


Rom  SWM 


352  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CAMEO 
0B   PHOTO 


STYLE 

RINGS 


ITISNEW!    IT  IS  DIFFERENT! 


New  sensational  low 
price.  LookB  like  a 
$10.00  white  gold  ring. 
A  treasured  keepsake! 
Send  any  photo  and 
ring  size.  (Photos 
returned.)  Pay  post- 
man plus  a  few  cents 
postage.  If  you  send 
cash,  we  pay  post! 


NOW 

98c 

(Handpainted 
25c  extra) 

PHOTO  IVtOVETTE  RING  CO.,  Dept.D-8, 519  Main  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  HAVE 
A  BEAUTIFUL  NOSE! 

Nobody  today  need  go  through 
life  with  the  handicap  of  a 
badly  shaped  nose,  disfigured 
features  or  blemishes.  Get  your 
copy  of  "YOUR  NEW  FACE  IS 
YOUR  FORTUNE".  See  how 
Plastic  Surgery  quickly,  easily 
reshapes  ugly  noses,  sets  back 
protruding  ears.  Learn  how 
SCIENCE  "takes  years  off"  the  prematurely- 
aged  face,  corrects  scrawny  necks,  double  chins, 
excessive  wrinkles,  scars,  birthmarks,  etc."YOUR 
NEW  FACE  IS  YOUR  FORTUNE",  written  by  a 
famous  plastic  surgeon,  will  be  sent  post-paid 
in  a  private  wrapper,  for  only  25c.  Address: 
kFRANKLIN  HOUSZ.  Publishers 
>629  Orexel  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa.  0ept.2P. 


5entlonltjl5t 


COLOR 

LIGHT  BROWN  to  BLACK 

Gives  a  natural,  youthful 
appearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean 
privacy  of  your  home;  not  greasy;  will  not 
rub   off   nor  interfere  with  curling.  For  30 
years   millions   have   used  it  with   complete 
satisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
I FREE  SAMPLE 

BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
I    79  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Name 

Street 

I   City State. 

GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 


F/YRIVS F0R  GRflV  Hfl|R 


Dept.  MC5-41 


those  other  things  Victoria  had  im- 
plied. She  had  found  him  strong,  and 
gentle,  too,  for  all  that  strength,  and 
fine  and  honest.  Suddenly  Ellen  found 
herself  trembling  before  the  new 
knowledge  that  swept  through  her. 
She  hadn't  known  until  the  moment 
the  true  depth  of  her  feeling  for  An- 
thony. 

And  so  in  the  end  she  saw  it  wasn't 
she  who  had  lost,  after  all,  but  Vic- 
toria! Victoria  who  had  so  unwittingly 
pointed  out  to  her  what  was  in  her 
heart  for  Anthony.  Ellen  would  do 
anything  now,  knowing  that,  anything 
at    all.     And    she    had    weapons,    too. 


Hadn't  Anthony  told  her  that  a  long 
time  ago?  Courage  and  stamina  and 
spirit  .  .  .  that's  what  he  had  called 
her  weapons,  and  she  would  use  them 
now,  every  one  of  them  if  she  had  to. 
She  lifted  her  head,  and  Victoria 
recognized  the  challenge  in  her  smile. 


Within  a  few  moments  of  their 
meeting,  the  battle  lines  are  drawn 
between  Ellen  and  Anthony's  sister. 
How  will  Ellen  combat  the  clever, 
worldly  Victoria?  Be  sure  to  reserve 
your  copy  of  the  June  Radio  Mirror 
now,  for  the  next  chapter  of  this  ex- 
citing radio  drama. 


What's    New   From   Coast  to   Coast 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


mechanical  engineer.  But  he  discov- 
ered his  mistake  in  time,  and  now  he's 
chief  announcer  for  Pittsburgh's  sta- 
tion KQV  and  a  confirmed  believer  in 
the  theory  that  radio's  the  best  kind 
of  work  in  the  world. 

It  was  back  in  1924  when  Herb, 
who  was  working  in  a  small  Chicago 
station,  told  his  boss  he  was  quitting 
because  radio  would  never  amount  to 
much.  With  that,  he  took  a  job  as 
engineer  with  a  Chicago  firm.  Along 
came  1929  and  the  depression,  and 
Herb  went  to  Pittsburgh,  tired, 
worked-out,  broke.  Instead  of  look- 
ing for  another  engineering  job,  he 
went  into  the  studios  of  KQV  and 
asked  for  work — any  kind  of  work — 
simply  because  he'd  come  to  realize 
that  radio  was  going  to  be  big  and  he 
wanted  to  be  part  of  it. 

At  KQV  they  hired  him  as  one  of 
the  KQV  Players,  an  outstanding 
dramatic  organization  of  the  time. 
There  he  took  all  kinds  of  roles, 
everything  from  an  Irish  cop  to  a  mad 
scientist.  Six  months  after  joining  the 
Players  he  was  added  to  the  station's 
announcing  staff.  But  his  biggest 
chance  came  in  1936  when  the  Sons 
of  the  Pioneers  began  a  recorded 
series  on  KQV.  Announcing  the  show 
was  a  character  known  as  the  Sheriff 
— and  the  Sheriff's  slow  drawl  be- 
longed to  Herb  Angell.  The  series  was 
such  a  success  that  it's  still  on  KQV, 
sponsored  by  the  Palace  Credit  Cloth- 
ing Company,  and  Herb  is  still  the 
Sheriff.  He's  made  such  a  hit  in  the 
role  that  he's  been  formally  named 
Honorary  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County. 


Herb  is  42  years  old,  is  happily  mar- 
ried, and  the  father  of  five  children. 
His  hobby  is  radio,  because  he  thinks 
it's  a  much  more  important  thing  than 
he  thought  it  was  seventeen  years  ago. 
*     *     * 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Utah— John 
Woolf,  crack  announcer  for  Salt 
Lake's  station  KDYL,  is  proud  of  his 
pioneer  ancestry — naturally  proud, 
because  it  cropped  out  again  in  John 
himself.  His  forebears  were  among 
the  hardy  souls  who  first  settled  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  was  born  there  him- 
self, but  his  parents  moved  to  New 
York  when  he  was  six.  John  grew  up 
in  New  York,  and  started  to  attend 
Columbia  University.  As  a  freshman, 
he  applied  for  and  secured  a  job  as 
page-boy  in  the  CBS  studios,  thus 
getting  his  first  taste  of  radio. 

But  after  one  year  at  Columbia, 
John  took  a  trip  west  to  look  over 
other  colleges.  Stopping  off  at  his 
birthplace,  he  liked  Salt  Lake  so  well 
that  he  registered  at  the  University 
of  Utah — thereby  changing  his  whole 
future.  For  there  he  met  a  co-ed 
named  Alice  Bartlett,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
John  Woolf,  and  he  also  got  a  new 
start  in  radio  when  he  heard  of  a 
station  in  nearby  Ogden  that  needed 
an  announcer,  borrowed  return  bus 
fare,  and  landed  the  job.  For  almost 
a  year,  until  he  was  hired  by  KDYL, 
John  commuted  between  Salt  Lake 
and  Ogden,  attending  classes  in  the 
day  and  announcing  at  night. 

John  is  an  enthusiastic  worker  for 
real  informality  on  the  air,  and  puts 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


■  While  George  Burns  looks  on,  Grade  Allen  adds  the  Navy  to  her  conquest. 
Her   jaunty  sailor  hat  and   star   pin   were   presents   from   the   "Boys   in   Blue". 
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RADIO   AND   TELEVISION  MIRROR 


BETTY  (Best  Figure  in 
Hollywood)  GRABLE 

Explains  How  She  Moulded 
and  Maintains  Perfection 


Named  by  Photoplay  -  Movie  Mirror's  jury  seeking  the  most 
perfect  figure  in  Hollywood,  Betty  Grable  has  consented  to  ex- 
plain to  our  readers  the  basis  for  her  glamorous  whole- 
someness.  What  simple  means  of  body  building  did  she 
adopt,  what  does  she  do  to  keep  in  trim,  how  does  she 
maintain  the  bubbling  vitality  and  sparkle  that  supple-      (ds 
ment  her  visual  appeal?  In  May  Photoplay- Movie  Mir- 
ror she  tells  you  the  answers. 

Everyone  who  wants  to  make  the  most  of  her  possibilities 
should  read  Betty  Grable's  advice.  Not  everyone  can  be  se- 
lected as  owner  of  the  most  perfect  figure  in  Hollywood— but 
everyone  can  follow  the  regimen  charted  by  lovely  Betty  and 
achieve  remarkable  improvement.  Until  you  have  tried  it  you 
have  not  given  yourself  the  advantage  that  can  be  yours  so  eas- 
ily. Why  not  get  Photoplay  -  Movie  Mirror  for  May  right  now— 
at  the  nearest  news  stand.  It  offers  so  much— for  so  little! 

Also  In  This  Great  Issue 

Robert  Ripley— Believe  It  Or  Not— delves  into  recent  pictures  and  gives 
amusing  facts  on  people  and  places  that  the  movies  missed.  Don't  miss 
this.  The  title  is  "What  Hollywood  Doesn't  Know— Or  Does  It?" 

How  Alice  Faye  Lives,  by  Adele  Whiteley  Fletcher,  presents  another 
in  the  Hollywood  homes  series  that  will  interest  everyone. 

Also  there's  Judy  Garland's  Marriage  Problem— You  Have  to  Play 
Ball,  a  Robert  Taylor  story  —  The  Sea  Wolf,  fiction  version  of  Warner 
Brothers'  picture  with  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Ida  Lupino  and  John  Gar- 
field—Hollywood's  Maddest  Moments,  by  Hedda  Hopper  —  Round-Up 
of  Pace  Setters  —  "What  Do  You  Mean—Sweet  Sixteen,"  by  Susanna  Foster 
—  Learn  to  Waltz  —  Many  Four  Color  Portraits  —  Another  Smash  Article 
by  "Fearless." 


combined  %*6tk 
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Get  Your  Copy  At  The  Nearest  News  Stand! 


ir  Betty  Grable,  hon- 
ored by  the  Photoplay- 
Movie  Mirror  jury,  in 
a  recent  pose. 
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A  Sensible  Treatment 

FOR  CORNS 

—for  sensible  people 


Felt    pad    (C) 

helps  relieve  pain 
by  removing 
pressure.  Medi- 
cation (D)  acts 
on  corn. 


In  a  lew  days 
corn  is  gently 
loosened  so  it 
may  be  lifted 
right  out. 


CORN  sufferers  should  know  about  Blue- 
Jay  Corn  Plasters  —  a  sensible  treatment, 
proved  by  millions,  that  helps  relieve  pain 
quickly— removes  corns  effectively.  Here's  how: 
First  the  soft  felt  pad  helps  relieve  pain  by  lift- 
ing off  pressure.  Then  the  Blue-Jay  medication 
gently  loosens  the  corn  so  that  in  a  few  days  it 
may  be  removed  —  including  the  pain-produc- 
ing "core"!  (Stubborn  cases  may  require  more 
than  one  application.) 

So  get  Blue-Jay  Corn  Plasters  today.  They 
cost  very  little— only  a  few  cents  to  treat  each 
corn— at  all  leading  drug  counters. 


BAUER £ 
BLACK 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN 
PLASTERS 


Post- 
paid 


Hat  Cleaning  Block 


For    Women!    For    Men! 

Clean  your  felt  hat  at  home  at  a 
cost  of  only  a  penny  or  two!  Just 
place  hat  on  hat  block  and  rub 
over  it  with  any  good  cleaning 
fluid.  Steel,  nickel  plated.  Order 
today — $1  postpaid.  MEN:  Give 
size  of  hat.  WOMEN:  Give  head 
size.    Circular  on  request. 


HAT  SAVER  CO.,  6458  E.  McNichols  Road.  Detroit,  Mich. 


YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
BE  CONSTIPATED 
UNLESS- 

You  correct  faulty  living  habits — unless  liver 
bile  flows  freely  every  day  into  your  intestines  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods.  SO  USE  COMMON 
SENSE!  Drink  more  water,  eat  more  fruit  and 
vegetables.  And  if  assistance  is  needed,  take 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  not  only 
assure  gentle  yet  thorough  bowel  movements  but 
ALSO  stimulate  liver  bile  to  help  digest  fatty 
foods  and  tone  up  intestinal  muscular  action. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are 
wonderful!  Used  successfully  for  years  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Edwards  in  treating  patients  for  consti- 
pation and  sluggish  liver  bile.  Test  their  good- 
ness TONIGHT!  15&  300  and  60(4. 


BY    BERTON    BRALEY 

The  Radio's  "Typical  Familee" 

Apparently  lives  in  the  kind  of  home  meant 
For  melodrama  and  tragedy 

With  never  a  dull  or  a  humdrum  moment, 
But  it  must  be  sort  of  a  strain  to  be 
Part  of  a  radio  familee. 

For  Radio's  "Typical  Familee" 

(The  kind  you  meet  in  your  daily  "serial") 
Goes  through  one  crisis  or  two  or  three 

In  every  fifteen  minutes'  material, 
And  things  move  swiftly,  you  must  agree, 
For  the  folks  of  a  radio  familee. 

Dad  goes  to  work — and  he  disappears 

In  a  car  that's  loaded  with  racketeers; 

Mother  goes  down  to  the  corner  store 

And  doesn't  come  back  for  a  month  or  more; 

Brother  is  always  accused  of  crimes, 

Sister  has  perfectly  dreadful  times; 

For  when  she  meets  with  a  nice  young  feller 

He  opens  a  bank  and  he  bumps  the  teller; 

And  the  Children  never  can  venture  far 

Until  they're  hit  by  a  motor  car, 
There's  never  a  minute  that's  worry-free 
For  the  folks  in  a  radio  familee. 

Whenever  the  'phone  or  the  door-bell  rings 
It  means  that  something  is  wrong  with  things, 
A  strange  voice  grating  demands  for  loot, 
Or  the  doorway  filled  by  a  hulking  brute, 
Or  a  tommy  gunner  about  to  shoot: 
And,  just  as  sure  as  the  postman's  stoppin' 
The  mail  announces  that  hellzapoppin' ; 

If  one  of  the  familee  takes  a  train 

A  boat,  a  bus  or  an  aeroplane, 
It  always  smashes, 
It  always  crashes, 
Or  sinks,  turns  turtle  or  climbs  a  tree 
With  part  of  the  radio  familee. 

Oh  there  are  plenty  of  times,  we  know, 
When  Regular  Families'  lives  are  slow, 
But — never  the  ones  on  the  radio; 

There's  trouble  present,  or  trouble  brewing, 
Always  something  desperate  doing, 
Which  is  exciting,  beyond  a  doubt, 
But  you  can  kindly  "include  me  out" 
For  life  is  pitched  in  too  high  a  key 
For  anybody  with  "nerves"  to  be 
Part  of  the  Radio  Familee! 
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Descended  from  pioneers,  announcer 
John  Woolf  of  KDYL  pioneered  his 
way  west  to  both  a  job  and  a  wife. 

(Continued  from  page  82) 
all  his  theories  into  practice  on  his 
morning  matinee  with  By  Woodbury's 
orchestra,  called  Here  We  Go  Round. 
Besides  announcing  this  show  he  also 
produces  and  writes  it. 

John  and  Alice  are  still  chuckling 
over  something  that  happened  last 
summer.  Alice  had  taken  their  little 
two-year-old  daughter  to  New  York 
to  visit  John's  parents.  While  in  Man- 
hattan she  attended  the  Take  It  or 
Leave  It  program  and  was  called  to 
the  stage  as  one  of  the  contestants — 
and  won  the  show's  biggest  prize,  $64. 
John  says  this  is  the  nearest  he's  ever 


come  to  national  fame — but  if  he 
keeps  up  his  good  work  at  KDYL  it 
very  likely  isn't  the  nearest  he  will 
ever  come  to  it. 

♦  #  # 

ROCHESTER,  N  Y.— Young  men 
can  still  make  important  places  for 
themselves  in  the  world — and  Gordon 
Brown,  who  owns  Rochester's  station 
WSAY,  proves  it.  He's  36  years  old, 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  youngest 
owners  and  operators  of  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  the  country. 

Ever  since  he  was  ten  years  old, 
Gordon  has  been  enthusiastic  about 
radio.  He  was  born  in  Rochester,  and 
as  a  boy  he  had  his  own  broadcasting 
station.  Of  course  it  wasn't  much  of 
a  station — he  built  all  his  own  equip- 
ment, and  in  those  days  you  couldn't 
broadcast  voices  anyway,  just  signals. 
But  Gordon  was  in  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  radio  business  at  the  age  of  ten. 

He  left  high  school  just  before 
graduation  time  to  take  a  job  in  a 
factory,  designing  and  building  radio 
sets.  Four  years  later  he  went  to 
work  for  Rochester's  first  broadcasting 
station,  WHEC,  and  after  two  years 
there  left  to  build  and  operate  his 
own  station,  which  he  called  WNBQ. 
He  still  has  the  equipment  for  this, 
although  it  has  been  off  the  air  for 
many  years.  In  its  palmy  days  WNBQ 
had  a  power  of  15  watts,  which  isn't 
much.  It  was  located  in  the  garage 
back  of  Gordon's  home,  and  it  had  a 
soundproof  studio — the  body  of  an  old 
sedan  automobile,  specially  padded 
inside  to  keep  noises  out. 

After  WNBQ  went  off  the  air,  Gor- 
don went  into  business  as  a  radio  re- 
pair and  service  man,  and  saved  his 
money  so  that  in  1936  he  could  build 
station  WSAY.  He  designed  the  studio 
himself — not  only  the  technical  equip - 


Take  it  from  Gordon  Brown,  young 
owner  of  Rochester's  station  WSAY, 
radio's  the  best  hobby  in  the  world. 

ment  but  even  the  modernistic  rooms 
and  accessories — and  it  went  on  the 
air  with  a  license  that  allowed  it  to 
broadcast  daytimes  with  a  power  of 
100  watts.  Since  then  it  has  gradually 
increased  its  power  and  has  become 
an  affiliate  of  the  Mutual  network. 

Gordon  is  looking  forward  to  the 
day  now  when  he  can  have  as  much 
fun  experimenting  with  television  as 
he  has  always  had  with  sound  radio. 
As  far  as  that  goes,  he's  already 
dabbled  in  television  to  some  extent, 
and  built  the  first  set  that  was  ever 
in  Rochester,  away  back  in  1927  when 
most  people  didn't  know  there  was 
such  a  thing. 


SJSET  FIRST  CANDY 


Naturally,  Baby  Ruth  was  selected 
as  the  first  candy  for  the  carefully 
nurtured  Dionne  Quintuplets!  For 
Baby  Ruth  is  pure,  wholesome  candy 
made  of  fine,  natural  foods. 

You'll  love  its  smooth  opera  cream 
center;  its  thick  layer  of  tender, 
chewy  caramel;  its  abundance  of 
plump,  fresh-toasted  peanuts;  its  lus- 
cious, mellow  coating. 

There's  deep,  delicious  candy  sat- 
isfaction in  every  bite  of  Baby  Ruth. 
It's  rich  in  flavor,  freshness  and  good 
food-value.  Join  the  "Quints"— en- 
joy a  big  bar  of  Baby  Ruth  today. 

CURTISS  CANDY  COMPANY 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


"Baby  Ruth,  being  rich  id 
Dextrose,  vital  food-energy 
sugar,  and  other  palatable 
ingredients,  makes  a  pleas- 
ant, wholesome  candy  for 
children." 


(UL^p^tKDi 


Baby  Ruth,  rich  in  Dextrose— as  well  as 
other  nutritious  ingredients— helps  over- 
come between-meal  hunger  and  fatigue. 
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An  American  Favorite 
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•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quick- 
f  Iy  and  easily  tint  telltale  streaks  of 
!  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — 
from  lightest  hlonde  to  darkest  black. 
Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does 
It — or  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thousands  of 
women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed  harmless. 
No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vege- 
table. Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  application  im- 
parts desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray  appears. 
Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  60c 
at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Re- 
tain your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 


1tlamL 


'  ORUG  COUNTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WOKIO 


SYRINGE 

jfVWomen 


Free  Booklet — The  Marvel  Co.,  Dept.  401,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Before  and  After, 

Read  this  new  book  about 
Facial  Reconstruction. Tells 
hew  easy  it  is  for  noses  to 
be  reshaped  —protruding 
ears,  thick  lips,  wrinkles 
and  pouches  corrected. 
Plastic  Science  explained. 
Elaborate  illustrations. 
Only  2 5c  —mail  coin  or  stamp  tip 
Publishers,  313  Madison  Ave.  (Dept.  AH),  N.Y.C. 


SWING 
PIANO 

teed  20-lesson  course, 
for  free  details. 


Play  piano  same  style 
as  dance  and  radio  play- 
ers. Put  in  snappy 
runs,  breaks  and  fills. 
Play  all  the  late  song 
hits  at  sight.  It  is  easy 
with  our  new,  guaran- 
ilail  the  coupon  or  post  card  today 


Erskine    Studio,    Dept.    RS,    2228    Rosedale   Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:   Please   send   me   free   information   about   your 
20-lesson  course  in  piano  jazz. 


Name 


Address    

City State . 


LOOK  AT  THIS  AMAZING  ltfSBgi&*. 


WATCH  «^RI  NO 


YOUR  CHOICE  of  Jeweled  Elgin,  Waltham 
or  Illinois  wrist  watch.  New  styled  size  0 
case.  Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
Diamond  ring  when  ordered  and  paid  for 
on  our  purchase  privilege  plan.  Payments: 
$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  a» 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  $3.50  anytime 
within  a  year  (total  only  $7.00).  Remember, 
the  cost  of  watch  is  included  in  price  of  the 
ring.  Extra  surprise  free  gift  enclosed  for 
promptness.  Send  NO  money  with  order. 
Just  rush  name,  address,  ring  siie.  ft  come* 
by  return  mail  in  special  gift  bo»,  postpaid. 

A.     KENDALL     JEWELERS 
Topeka,    Kansas     Dept.   WG-541 


^PSORIASIS 

(SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE) 


SPOT 

TEST. 


DCRmOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  Pso- 
riasis and  Dermoil  with 
amazing  true  photo- 
graphic proof  of  re- 
sults  also    FREE. 


SIND   FOR 

\CENEROUS 

f  TRIAL  SIZE 

FREE  > 


Don't  mistake  eczema 

for  the  stubborn,   ugly 

embarrassing  scaly  skin 

disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 

no  n  -staining    Dermoil. 

Thousands   do   for   scaly 

spots    on    body    or   scalp. 

Grateful  users,  often  after 

years  of  suffering,   report 

the  scales  have  gone,  the 

red  patches  gradually  disappeared 

and    they    enjoyed    the    thrill    of    a  ^^^^^^^^ 

clear  skin  again.     Dermoil   is  used   by  many  doctors  and   is 

backed    by  a   positive   agreement  to   give  definite   benefit   in 

2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.     Generous 

trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 

name  and  address.    Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your- 

self.     Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.     Print  name  plainly. 

Results   may    surprise   you.     Don't   delay.     Sold    by    Liggett 

and    Walgreen    Drug    Stores.      LAKE    LABORATORIES,     Box 

547,     Northwestern     Station,     Dept.     1904,     Detroit,      Mich. 


Superman  in  Radio 

{Continued  from  page  54) 


woods  to  hunt  for  Lois.  Even  as  they 
listened  an  odor  came  stealing  on  the 
night  air  and  a  hot  wind  brought 
warning  of  disaster. 

And  then  came  a  gust  of  smoke! 
At  once  Clark  realized  that  not  only 
were  Lois  and  Jimmy  lost  in  the  pine 
forest — but  they  were  trapped  in  an 
inferno  which  had  already  begun  to 
blaze!  Now  was  the  time,  if  ever,  for 
Clark  Kent  to  become — Superman. 
But  he  couldn't  leave  Perry  White. 
The  editor  was  much  too  clever  not 
to  suspect  something.  Superman,  only 
in  a  last  emergency,  could  reveal  his 
true  identity.  So,  waiting  his  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  off,  Kent  led  the  way 
into  the  center  of  the  woods. 

The  smoke  grew  thicker  at  every 
step.  Occasionally,  sparks  drifted  by 
on  the  wind.  As  soon  as  the  men  had 
vanished  into  the  forest,  Dinelli  and 
Spike  set  a  back-fire  which,  when  it 
met  the  other  blaze,  would  close  a 
trap  from  whose  flaming  teeth  there 
would  be  no  escape. 

Thicker  and  thicker  smoke — more 
and  more  fiery  sparks.  Then,  sud- 
denly, a  sheet  of  flame  lighted  up  the 
woods  as  the  back-fire  set  by  the 
racketeers  bore  down  on  White  and 
Kent.  Superman  could  wait  no 
longer.  Finding  a  still  open  path  he 
insisted  that  his  editor  take  it.  Be- 
fore White  could  protest,  his  com- 
panion had  gone.  He  didn't  hear  him 
say: 

"If  anybody's  going  to  get  out  of 
this  place  alive — including  Jimmy  and 
Lois  Lane — Superman  has  to  take  a 
hand.   Up  .  .  .  UP  .  .  ." 

SOARING  high  above  the  flames,  red 
cloak  streaming  back  from  the 
broad  blue-clad  shoulders,  Super- 
man's telescopic  eyes  pierced  the 
smoke.  Then — "I've  got  to  get  down 
there  where  the  fire's  hottest  and  beat 
it  out.  After  that,  maybe  I  can  find 
Lois  and  Jimmy — but  it  has  to  be 
fast — those  flames  are  gaining  every 
minute — closing  in — there — that  looks 
like  a  good  place — if  I  can  break 
through   there — down — down!' 

Lightly  he  landed,  untouched  by  the 
leaping,  licking  flames — "Now  then — 
right  in  the  middle  of  it — good  thing 
I  don't  mind  heat.  If  I  can  just 
snatch  up  a  pine  tree  and  use  it  like  a 
broom." 

With  one  hand,  Superman  grasped 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  A  single  steady 
pull  and  he  yanked  its  roots  from  the 
earth.  Lifting  it  high  above  his  head, 
he  beat  at  the  blaze.  The  two  fires 
had  met — if  he  could  extinguish  the 


wide  burning  crimson  path,  he  would 
have  won.  But  even  for  Superman, 
the  task  was  difficult.  Time  after 
time,  he  had  to  brush  off  the  flaming 
branches  that  fell  on  him.  Then,  at 
last,  he  cleared  a  way.  It  was  now  only 
a  matter  of  minutes  before  he  reached 
Lois  and  Jimmy.  Temporarily  blinded, 
they  couldn't  see  him.  Unbelieving, 
they  felt  someone  pick  them  up.  Their 
senses  told  them  they  were  flying — 
but  that  wasn't  possible!  Yet,  in  a 
few  seconds,  they  were  safe  with  Mr. 
White  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  While 
they  were  still  rubbing  their  eyes, 
Superman,  in  a  flash,  resumed  his 
disguise  as  Kent  and  joined  them. 

Cursing,  Dinelli  saw  his  victims 
escape.  He  saw,  too,  the  tell-tale 
brief-case  with  its  evidence  tucked 
under  Lois'  arm.  Running  fast,  he 
and  Spike  found  their  car  and  headed 
down  the  main  road.  Two  miles  away, 
the  gangster  halted.  Gingerly,  he 
lifted  a  small  box  from  the  back  seat. 
Spike  was  curious: 

"What's  that,  boss?" 

"Just  a  little  box,  Spike.  I'm  gonna 
plant  a  little  box  under  this  culvert, 
see?  An'  lead  a  fuse  off  in  the  field 
behind  the  fence.  Then  when  that 
bunch  of  wise  guys  comes  along  in 
their  car!  This  stuff  is  twenty  times 
as  strong  as  a  dynamite!  I'm  gonna 
be  out  in  that  field  so's  I  can  duck 
in  an'  grab  that  brief-case  when  it 
comes  down — an'  before  it  burns  up 
with  them.  And  you're  gonna  go  back 
up  that  road  and  be  sure  they  come 
down.  If  they  don't,  let  me  know — 
quick !  If  you  see  that  guy  Kent,  don't 
waste  no  time — bump  him  off." 

Meanwhile,  Lois,  Jimmy  and  Perry 
White  had  already  started  to  drive 
down  the  road.  Clark  had  insisted 
on  remaining  behind — -there  were  a 
few  loose  ends  he  wanted  to  clean  up, 
he  said.  He  quickly  became,  once 
again,  Superman! 

"Yes — one  or  two  loose  ends  is  just 
exactly  right.  And  I  think  Superman 
can  do  it  better  by  himself  than  with 
three  other  people  around.  .  .  .  Now, 
then,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  know  who 
that  was  sneaking  around  in  the 
woods  a  minute  ago.  .  .  .  Hey — there!' 

Spike,  thinking  that  the  figure  he 
saw  from  a  distance  was  Clark  Kent, 
leveled  his  revolver  and  fired!  But 
Superman  only  smiled— "Those  last 
two  were  bull's  eyes.  Lucky  for  me 
those  bullets  bounce  off  my  skin — and 
there's  something  else  that'll  bounce, 
too!" 

In  a  split  second  he  reached  the 
(Continued  on  page  89) 
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ED  GARDNER — the  writer-director-actor  who  is  "Archie"  on  Duffy's 
Tavern,  Saturday  nights  on  CBS.  Ed  created  "Archie"  two  years 
ago  when  he  was  producing  This  is  New  York  for  CBS.  The  show 
needed  a  comedian,  and  Ed  auditioned  actors  all  day  without 
success.  At  last  he  decided  to  fill  in  himself  for  one  broadcast,  and 
did  so  well  that  "Archie"  remained  until  This  is  New  York  ended  its 
run.  When  Duffy's  Tavern  came  on  the  air,  Archie  was  brought 
back  for  it.  Ed  was  born  on  Long  Island  35  years  ago,  and  has  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  in  show  business  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  is 
married  to  Shirley  Booth,  who  plays  Miss  Duffy  on  the  Tavern  series. 
He  smokes  constantly,   stays   up  late,   and    has  inexhaustible  energy. 
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Panama  "Come  On"  Girl 


The     Exciting 

Story 

of     a 

Beautiful 

Spy 

Who 

Found 

That    H 

er    Heart 

Was 

Stronger 

Than     Her 

Fear 

of    Hitl 

er '  s 

Threats ! 

Life  at  the  Isthmus  was  seething 
with  intrigue.  Shopkeepers,  waiters 
and  musicians  in  the  shabby  caba- 
rets, even  the  tattered  beggars  in 
the  streets  might  be,  like  herself,  in 
some  power's  pay.  Espionage  was 
the  greatest  industry.  The  Gestapo 
had  warned  Mona  Kessler  of  her 
peril.  Yet  she  did  not  hesitate.  Hers 
was  a  labor  of  love — devotion  for 
the  Fatherland  —  until  she  met 
George  Brown. 

The  Gestapo  saw,  and  quickly  re- 
minded her.  She  must  complete  her 
job.     She    must    get    his    secrets — 
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somehow.  And  so,  without  saying 
goodbye,  she  went  to  the  airport. 
De  Amuno's  plane  headed  South- 
ward— toward  a  destination  it  never 
reached — because — 

But  True  Story's  editors  want  you 
to  get  the  same  absorbing  thrills 
that  this  amazing  manuscript  gave 
them.  Excitement,  heroism,  mys- 
tery, romance,  sacrifice,  triumph, 
melted  in  the  crucible  of  a  world  at 
war  are  the  true  story  of  Mona  Kess- 
ler— Panama  "Come  On"  Girl. 
Begin  it  today  in  May  True  Story 
Magazine.  Your  copy  waits  at  the 
nearest  news  stand. 


Jiue  Stoiy 
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WITH  the  first  balmy  days,  when 
buds  are  swelling  and  green 
things  sprouting,  something 
stirs  in  us  too.  We  want  to  stop  doing 
whatever  it  is  we  are  doing,  and  wan- 
der out  after  adventure.  Spring 
fever!  Well,  why  not  give  in  to  it? 
Everything  in  nature  seems  to  be 
making  itself  over  these  April  days. 
We  can  do  the  same.  A  complete 
beauty  checking-up  is  adventure 
enough  for  anybody. 

Ona  Munson,  of  Hollywood  and 
New  York,  the  stage,  the  silver  screen 
and  radio,  has  very  definite  ideas  of 
the  importance  of  beauty  check-ups. 
She  says  Hollywood  gives  a  new  star 
a  very  thorough  one,  beginning  with 
diet.  Come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  not 
a  bad  place  to  begin,  because  correct 
eating  affects  figure,  complexion,  hair, 
and  just  about  everything  else. 

Ona  is  a  slender,  graceful  blonde 
with  expressive  violet  eyes.  Altho 
she  made  her  first  stage  appearance 
at  the  age  of  four,  she  is  as  natural 
as  she  is  distinctive.  Her  shining  hair 
is  in  a  long  bob,  loosely  waved.  Her 
make-up  is  so  skilfully  used  that  she 
seems  to  have  none  at  all,  except  the 
lipstick   which  accentuates  her  well- 


By    DR.    GRACE    GREGORY 

shaped  mouth  with  its  friendly  smile. 

The  part  of  Lorelei  in  Big  Town 
was  won  by  Miss  Munson  in  a  com- 
petition with  seventy-five  other  top- 
flight stars,  all  of  them  identified  only 
by  numbered  record.  Ona  Munson's 
record  won,  and  she  has  been  heard 
in  the  part  for  two  years  now  with 
Edward  G.  Robinson,  Wednesday 
nights  at  8  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T.  over  CBS. 

Begin  your  beauty  check-up  by 
starting  a  regime  of  proper  eating,  as 
Miss  Munson  advises.  Then  regard 
yourself  thoughtfully  in  clear  day- 
light with  a  mirror  that  shows  all 
sides  of  you.  How  is  your  hair  in  the 
back?  Is  your  posture  gracefully 
erect,  or  slouching?  And  so  on 
through  all  the  list  of  usual  failings. 

When  you  can  give  yourself  a  hun- 
dred percent  on  good  grooming, 
health,  and  posture,  then  the  real  ad- 
venture begins.     Try  new  effects. 

What  about  a  new  hair-do  to  go 
with  the  new  hats?  If  you  are  on 
the  plump  side  and  have  a  short  neck, 
and  round  face,  you  have  no  business 
whatever  with  any  kind  of  a  long 
bob   that   brings   the   fullness   at   the 
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neck.  You  need  upward  lines.  The 
new  fashions  are  especially  designed 
for  you.  Either  do  the  hair  up  in  a 
smart  arrangement  of  curls  or  rolls,  or 
let  it  grow.  One  of  the  newest  and 
smartest  coiffures  is  a  very  long 
bob,  well  below  the  shoulders.  It  is 
waved  or  curled  only  at  the  ends, 
which  come  about  to  the  shoulder 
blades.  The  front  and  sides  are  car- 
ried to  the  top  of  the  head  in  an 
arrangement  of  curls. 

The  company  of  hair  specialists 
which  invented  the  permanent  waves, 
and  later  perfected  it  in  the  pre- 
heating method,  has  a  personalized 
hair  chart  which  is  designed  to  help 
you  find  your  type  in  the  new  styles. 
The  makers  of  a  famous  shampoo  is- 
sued a  set  of  paper  cut-outs  which 
you  can  fit  to  your  face  and  get  a 
preview.  After  you  have  studied 
various  modes,  experiment  with  them. 
A  new  hair-do  is  as  much  of  a  spring 
tonic  as  a  dozen  new  hats. 

What  about  your  make-up?  Several 
of  the  great  cosmetic  houses  put  out 
charts  to  help  you  develop  a  better 
technique.  One  suggests  a  sort  of 
elimination  contest  wherein  you  try 
one  side  of  your  face  with  one  set  of 
harmonized  cosmetics,  and  the  other 
with  another,  deciding  which  is  best. 
Whatever  method  you  use  for  the 
check-up,  now  is  a  good  time  for  it. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  go  to  a  really 
first-rate  beauty  parlor  once  in  a 
while  for  a  lesson.  Watch  carefully 
what  the  operator  who  is  a  trained 
make-up  artist  does,  and  remember. 
Notice  how  carefully  she  blends  the 
rouge  with  the  powder  base,  and 
powders  over.  If  you  have  been 
dabbing  on  a  spot  of  rouge  as  a  sort 
of  after-thought,  go  to  the  foot  of  the 
class!  Rouge  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 
It  can  apparently  remould  the  con- 
tours of  your  face.  Use  just  the  right 
color,  in  just  the  right  place,  blend 
with  artistry,  and  powder  over  all. 
If  the  effect  is  too  pale,  rouge  again, 
this  time  allowing  for  the  effect  of  the 
final  coating   of  powder. 

CPEAKING  of  powder,  are  you  using 
J  the  right  shade?  Too  dark  a  pow- 
der or  too  light  a  powder  makes  your 
face  look  unnatural. 

Spring  hats  are  colorful,  spring  sun- 
shine is  bright.  You  cannot  use  the 
same  makeup  that  was  so  becoming 
in  the  dark  and  rainy  days.  Anyhow, 
at  least  half  the  women  one  sees  use 
either  too  much  or  too  little  cosmetics. 
All  things  considered,  try  yourself 
made  up  more  than  usual,  and  see  if 
your  friends  look  thrilled  or  startled. 
Then  try  less  than  usual,  and  see  if 
they  register  approval. 

One  adventure  that  is  literally  al- 
ways at  hand  is  a  new  tint  or  shade 
of  nail  enamel.  There's  novelty  every 
day,  it  seems.  I  just  saw  an  iridescent 
one  which  made  the  nails  seem  more 
jewel-like  than  ever.  And  there  are 
some  new  pastel  tints  to  go  with  the 
flower-like  coloring  of  Spring  clothes. 

What  about  a  new  hair-do? 
What  about  a  change  in  make- 
up? Ona  Munson,  who  plays  Lor- 
elei on  Big  Town,  Wednesday 
nights  on  CBS,  believes  it's  every 
woman's  duty  to  give  herself  a 
complete  spring  beauty  check-up. 
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Superman  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  86) 


terror-stricken  Spike. 

"Where's  Dinelli?" 

"I  dunno— " 

"All  right — then  you'll  take  a  ride — 
up  in  the  air — up — up  .  .  ." 

Gasping  for  breath,  Spike  yelled: 

"Ow — put  me  down — what  are  you 
doin'?  He's  takin'  me  up  in  the  air! 
He  ain't  human!  .  .  ." 

SUPERMAN  threatened  to  drop  him 
if  he  didn't  talk.  When  Spike  re- 
fused to  reveal  Dinelli's  plan,  his  cap- 
tor released  his  grip.  The  mobster 
hurtled  hundreds  of  feet  through  space 
before  Superman  swooped  below  and 
scooped  him  up.  Paralyzed  with  fright 
now,  Spike  held  nothing  back.  Then 
he  fainted  as  Superman  whirled  in 
mid-air  and  headed  for  the  culvert. 

The  avenging  figure  in  blue  costume 
reached  the  small  bridge  just  in  time 
to  hear  Perry  White,  seated  behind 
the  wheel,  turn  to  Lois  and  say, 
"Here's  where  I  let  her  out  a  bit!"  His 
foot  pressed  hard  on  the  accelerator 
— another  few  feet  and  the  hidden 
bomb  would  blow  them  to  eternity! 
But  then,  there  was  the  violent 
screech  of  wheels  stopped  dead   and 


Jimmy's  young  voice  rose  above  the 
noise: 

"Gee,  Mr.  White— what's  the  matter 
— you  sure  put  on  the  brakes — " 

"But  I  didn't,  Jimmy.  We  just 
stopped — as  though  somebody  grabbed 
the  car  from  behind!" 

None  of  them  knew,  of  course,  that 
it  was  the  untold  strength  of  Super- 
man which  had  effortlessly  halted  the 
speeding  car  in  its  tracks.  Even  be- 
fore it  quivered  to  its  final  stop,  they 
felt  themselves  being  pulled  back- 
ward. Faster  and  faster!  Then,  a 
blinding  white,  ear-shattering  crash! 
The  road  seemed  to  open  before  their 
front  wheels.  If  that  unseen  hand 
had  not  stopped  them,  each  occupant 
of  that  car  would  have,  mercilessly, 
been  blown  to  bits.  Once  again  Su- 
perman and  his  great  powers  had 
defeated  evil. 


But  the  smashing  of  the  Dinelli 
gang  is  only  another  exciting  incident 
in  the  life  of  Superman.  In  the  June 
issue  you'll  find  the  next  episode  in 
which  radio's  popular  hero  again  util- 
izes his  super-natural  powers  in  an 
effort  to  blot  out  crime. 


When  My  Fiance  Was  Drafted 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


assigned  guard  duty — and  Ted  cov- 
ered for  him  by  taking  over — that 
was  the  night  Ron  took  me  in  his 
arms,  suddenly,  roughly,  and  kissed 
me,  holding  me  close  to  him,  and  I 
went  limp  against  his  body.  It  was 
sweet,  sweet  to  come  alive  in  every 
tingling  nerve,  to  feel  my  blood 
mount,  responsive  to  his  lips.  Then, 
like  a  cold  wind,  came  the  thought 
of  Ted;  his  steady,  blue  eyes  seemed 
to  be  actually  looking  at  me.  I  pulled, 
and  pushed  myself  away  from  Ron's 
arms. 

He  caught  my  shoulders,  but  I  put 
my  hands  against  his  chest,  shaking 
my  head. 

"It's  Ted,"  I  choked  a  little,  "he— 
we — "  yet  somehow  I  could  not  force 
myself  to  say  we  were  engaged.  Ron 
was  smiling;  his  fingers  slipped  down 
my  arms  until  they  closed  over  mine. 
The  feel  of  their  passing  left  me 
quivering.  "Don't  worry  about  him. 
Time  he  looked  out  for  himself.  He's 
had  his  chance  all  these  years.  Lord, 
Bets,  if  I'd  been  in  his  place,  I'd  never 
let  you  get  away  from  me — "  He 
was  putting  into  words  the  doubts 
which  filled  my  mind.  "You're  too 
sweet  to  take  a  chance  with — " 

BUT  I  would  not  let  Ron  kiss  me 
again.  I  made  him  go;  my  urgency 
must  have  shown  my  doubt  of  my- 
self. I  had  to  get  matters  straight. 
But  I  could  not  get  them  straight.  All 
night  I  tossed  and  turned.  And  when 
the  next  day  I  learned  that  Ted  had 
covered  for  Ron  I  simply  did  not 
know  where  I  or  he — or  we  were  at. 
"Ted,"  I  asked,  "why?  I  don't  un- 
derstand. Why  did  you  do  it?"  I 
was  over  at  Camp,  and  he  and  I  were 
walking  toward  the  parade  ground, 
away  from  the  lines  of  tents.  It  was 
warm  that  day;  I  remember  it  so  well, 
warm  enough  for  us  to  sit  down  on 
the  grass.  We  had  about  half  an 
hour  before  afternoon  inspection.      I 
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kept  looking  at  him,  trying  to  read 
his  thoughts,  trying  to  break  through 
to  the  old  understanding  and  com- 
panionship we  had  always  known.  I 
remembered,  apparently  for  no  rea- 
son, the  day  I  had  fallen  when  we 
had  been  skating  over  on  the  Old 
Pond  near  Oakhurst,  and  had  cut 
open  my  knee,  and  how  Ted  had  tied 
it  up,  and  then  carried  me  home.  I 
had  been  a  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  but  he 
had  been  strong.  Strong?  Was  this 
quietness  and  control  strength  or 
lack  of  deep  emotion?  I  was  suddenly 
angry  at  him;  I  wanted  something 
from  him  which  he  had  never  given 
me,  something,  perhaps,  which  he 
could  never  give,  but  which  Ron 
Evans'  kisses  had  made   a  necessity. 

"Ron  was  with  you?"  it  was  hardly 
a  question  but  I  nodded.  "I  thought 
so.  I  didn't  want  you  talked  about. 
You   must   be   more    careful,   Betty." 

"Caref ul  —  careful— "  I  .  tugged 
fiercely  at  a  dried  clump  of  grass. 
"Can't  you  ever  let  yourself  go?" 

"Betty — "  there  was  a  new  tone  in 
Ted's  voice.  "I  thought  I  was  doing 
the  right  thing  when  I  took  my  chance 
with  the  draft — but — oh — I'm  not  sure 
of  it  now — " 

I  looked  at  him,  his  eyes  were 
clouded  with  worry.  He  jumped  to 
his  feet,  and  stood,  staring  at  me. 

"Jealous?"  I  couldn't  help  asking 
with  a  smile.  Serve  you  right  if  you 
are,  I  thought,  but,  no,  I  did  not  want 
to  hurt  him — not  Ted — no — 

"Maybe  I  am."  He  had  stretched 
his  hands  toward  me  just  as  a  bugle 
sounded.  "Darn,  I'll  have  to  cut  and 
run."  He  pulled  me  to  my  feet.  "This 
fool  army!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  swung 
around,  and  I  watched  him  as  he  ran 
across  the  field,  but  I  knew  I  had 
found  no  answer  to  the  conflict  within 
me. 

Yet  that  evening  as  I  stood  before 
the  microphone,  and  the  swing  of 
Ron's    band    beat    up    around    me,    I 
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threw  up  my  head  with  a  quick  cer- 
tainty; I  was  singing  to  him  and  for 
him,  and  our  eyes  meeting,  bridged 
the  space  between  us.  And  when  he 
came  to  me  after  the  performance  I 
was  breathless.  Then  my  heart  sank 
at  his  first  words. 
"Bets,  I'm  being  transferred." 
"Transferred?    Where  to  ?    When?" 

TO  another  State — then,  maybe,  on 
'  to  California.  I'm  not  quite  sure 
about  it.  Let's  get  out  of  here  so  we 
can  talk." 

We  stepped  out  the  side  door  of  the 
building  into  the  night,  mild  and 
clear.  He  pulled  my  hand  under  his 
arm,  and  we  walked  on,  slowly. 

"If  I  could  only  ask  you  to  marry 
me,"  he  was  saying,  "and  take  you 
with  me."  His  voice  was  rough 
edged,  urgent.  "If  we'd  met  only 
sooner,  I'd  never  enlisted."  He 
pressed  closer  to  me.  "I  leave  Mon- 
day." 

"Monday—" 

"I've  leave  for  this  week  end."  His 
voice   was   low,   holding   a   desperate 


soon  be  gone,  and  that  what  I  planned 
to  do  meant  goodbye  to  Ted  as  well. 
Yet  all  the  time  I  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing, waiting  for  something  to  happen, 
and  I  was  not  surprised  when  on 
Saturday  morning  there  was  a  knock 
on  my  door,  and  I  heard  Ted's  voice. 
I  hurriedly  pushed  my  suitcase  under 
the  bed,  and  called:    "Come  in." 

Startled,  I  stared  at  him;  his  face 
was  drawn.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
not  slept  all  night. 

"What  is  it,  Ted?"  I  exclaimed. 

He  stood  by  the  door,  just  looking 
at  me.  Then  he  crossed  the  room.  Still 
he  did  not  touch  me.  "What  an  idiot 
I've  been.  I've  just  gone  on  thinking 
you'd  always  be  here.  You  were 
right.  We  should  have  married.  I 
might  have  known  some  one  else 
would  come  along  and  grab  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  love  Ron  Evans,  don't  you? 
I've  let  you  slip  away  from  me — " 

"Why  didn't  you  do  something 
about  it,  then?"  I  cried,  my  taut 
nerves  finding  relief  in  anger.  "You've 
been  pretty  disinterested  for  a  man  in 
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intensity.  "Let's  spend  it  together- 
just  you  and  I."  We  were  by  then 
in  the  shadow  of  the  building.  He  was 
holding  me  against  him,  looking  down 
into  my  eyes,  one  hand  touching  my 
hair.  "Will  you,  Bets?  If  war  comes, 
life  may  be  very  short  for  some  of 
us.     I  love  you." 

Ron  was  leaving.  He  might  never 
come  back — if  there  was  a  war — 
But — what  was  he  suggesting?  Yet, 
why  should  our  happiness  be  taken 
from  us  because  the  world  had  gone 
mad?  He  could  not  mean  that  we 
should — he  could  not  mean  that — 
And  with  the  strange  faculty  he 
seemed  to  possess  of  reading  my 
thoughts,  Ron  spoke. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  dear.  It'll  all 
be  just  as  you  say.  It's  just  that 
nothing  should  separate  us  this  last 
weekend — "  And  when  I  still  hesi- 
tated, he  said,  "You're  not  afraid  of 
me,  are  you?" 

Afraid?  How  could  I  be  afraid  of 
Ron?  I  closed  my  eyes.  Together — 
alone  together —  Of  course,  I  trusted 
him.  I  let  myself  sink  forward  against 
him,  let  his  arms  close  around  me,  and 
lifted  my  face  for  his  kisses,  as  I 
said:    "Yes." 

And  when  I  had  said,  yes,  I  made 
myself  stop  thinking.  But  a  hopeless 
muddle  of  emotions  pulled  me  this 
way  and  that.  It  was  easy  enough  for 
me  to  leave.  I  did  not  have  to  sing 
either  this  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and 
I  told  Mrs.  Davidson  I  was  to  visit 
friends  over  the  week  end.  And  as 
a  refrain  to  all  I  said  and  did  was 
the  aching  knowledge  that  Ron  would 
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love—" 

"I  know — don't  rub  it  in.  I  didn't — 
Lord,  what  should  I  have  done? 
I  want  you  to  be  happy.  Betty!"  His 
hands  were  suddenly  hard  on  my 
shoulders,  his  voice  was  harsh.  "Is 
it  too  late?"  He  was  kissing  me  as  he 
had  never  kissed  me  before.  I  backed 
away,  staring  at  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  stranger. 

"Ron's  leaving,"  I  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "transferred — " 

"He  told  you  that?"  There  was  a 
queer   note   in  Ted's   voice. 

"Yes."  Then  I  cried:  "Go,  please 
go,  Ted.  I  must  think — I  must."  I 
brushed  the  hair  out  of  my  eyes.  What 
was  this  emotion  within  me,  fighting 
on  Ted's  side?  "Ted,  please — I  must 
be  alone.     Come  back  later." 

He  moved  slowly  toward  the  door. 
"But,  Betty—" 

"You  only  make  it  harder  if  you 
stay.  I  tell  you  I've  got  to  be  alone." 
I  watched  as  he  went  out  into  the 
hall,  then  sank  into  a  chair  and  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands.  And,  slowly, 
something  deep  within  me  took  con- 
trol. In  spite  of  the  desire  for  Ron 
Evans,  in  spite  of  the  emotions  he 
had  called  into  being,  I  knew  I  could 
not  go  with  him.  Perhaps,  I  had  al- 
ways known  it.  Love  is  a  strange, 
deep  thing,  and  the  tie  between  Ted 
and  myself  could  not  be  broken.  It 
had  needed  this  shock  to  bring  reali- 
zation to  us.  I  shivered  as  I  thought 
of  Ron,  and  wondered  just  how  I  could 
tell  him,  when  the  door  swung  open, 
and  Ron  was  in  the  room. 

"Hullo,  sweetheart."    He  had  me  in 


his  arms,  swinging  me  up  from  the 
chair.   "I'll  say  you're  lovely — ready?" 

I  struggled  away  from  him  as  he 
stared  in  surprise. 

"No,  no,  Ron,  listen — I'm  not  going. 
I   can't — it's  wrong — " 

"What's  wrong — "  his  mouth  set; 
his  face  changed.  I  did  not  like  the 
look  on  it.  Then  he  smiled.  "You 
don't  mean  you're   afraid?" 

I  backed  farther  away  from  him. 
"I  am  not  going  with  you,  Ron.  I 
was  crazy  to  say  yes.  I  just  can't  do 
it.    I'm  sorry  if  you're  disappointed — " 

"Disappointed!"  He  repeated  the 
word  as  if  he  didn't  quite  know  what 
it  meant.  For  a  moment  we  faced 
each  other.  A  tiny,  puzzled  frown 
creased  his  forehead;  his  eyes  grew 
calculating,  and  his  lips  smiled 
briefly.     Then  he  said  easily: 

"I  don't  get  it,  Bets.  .  .  ." 

He  took  a  step  forward.  "Go 
away,  please!"  I  begged.  "I  meant 
what  I  said,  Ron.  It's  all  my  fault— 
I  let  you  think  I'd  go  with  you — 
I  know  I  was  to  blame.     I'm  sorry." 

I  had  no  "chance  to  say  any  more. 
Laughing,  he  had  rounded  the  chair 
and  was  catching  me  roughly  to'  him. 
His  lips  were  hot  on  my  neck,  his 
hands  held  me  powerless.  Those 
kisses  burned;  they  were  nauseating. 

As  we  struggled  I  could  feel  that 
he  had  grown  really  angry.  He  had 
hoped  that  I  was  only  leading  him 
on.  Now  that  hope  was  gone  com- 
pletely. He  thought  I  was  a  cheat, 
and  he  was  furious. 

THIS  is  a  fine  away  to  treat  me," 
1  he  muttered,  "just  when  I'm  leav- 
ing—" 

"Leaving  for  ten  days."  It  was 
Ted's  voice,  and  I  turned  with  a 
cry.  He  came  into  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  I  was  conscious 
of  my  tumbled  hair,  my  rumpled 
dress,  but  I  did  not  care.  I  was 
willing  that  Ted  should  know  the 
truth.  He  must  know  the  truth,  and 
then — if  he  still  loved  me  .  .  . 

"He  told  me,"  I  said,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  I  spoke  calmly,  "that  he 
was  going  to  California." 

"He  lied  to  you.  He's  been  sent 
to  Camp  Dixon  for  a  few  days." 

"And  what  business  is  it  of  yours, 
anyway?"  Ron's  face  was  ugly.  Ted 
did  not  answer.  He  was  looking  at 
me.  "I  came  back  to  tell  you,  Betty. 
When  you  know  the  truth  maybe 
you'll—" 

"Ted—"  I  held  out  my  hands,  and 
he  came  to  me.  "I'm  so  ashamed.  I 
was  a  silly,  little  fool."  Then  I  faced 
Ron.  "I  don't  love  you,  I  never  did 
— oh,"  I  began  to  cry  and  buried  my 
face  against  Ted's  shoulder.  I  heard 
him  say:  "Get  out."  There  was  the 
slam  of  a  door,  and  then  Ted  picked 
me  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  me 
over  to  the  couch  in  the  corner,  and 
sat  down  beside  me. 

"Don't,  dear,  don't,"  he  kept  saying 
over  and  over.  "It's  all  my  fault.  I 
wasn't  much  of  a  lover  was  I?  But 
you'll  not  get  away  from  me  again." 
And  his  kisses  were  promises  of  what 
the  future  would  hold. 

At  last  I  sat  up,  and  we  smiled  at 
each  other.  This  was  the  Ted  I  had 
known  as  a  child,  who  had  been  my 
high  school  friend,  and  whom  I  had 
loved,  but  he  was  also  a  strange,  new, 
exciting  Ted,  the  man  I  now  loved. 
Our  happiness  had  been  saved  by  such 
a  small  margin.  But  it  had  been  saved; 
the  future  was  still  ours,  Ted's  and 
mine,  a  future  in  which  our  love 
would  be  very  precious  to  us  because 
once  we  had  all  but  lost  it. 
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Outstanding  Fashion  Genius 

works  with  Jergens 

to  create  lovelier  Face  Powder 

Alix — the  great  fashion  designer — now 
works  with  Jergens  to  give  you  a  face 
powder  of  undreamed-of  exquisiteness. 
It's  Jergens  Face  Powder — so  smooth 
that  it  becomes  a  very  part  of  you. 


But  the  real  breath-taking  beauty  of 
the  new  Jergens  Face  Powder  rests  in  its 
5  ravishing  shades,  created  by  Alix  to 
match  and  glorify  the  5  basic  types  of 
women's  skin.  One  of  these  shades  is  the 
true  fairy  godmother  for  your  skin,  which 
touches  it  to  a  loveliness  "he"  will  love. 
You'll  surely  want  to  change  to  this  ex- 
citing new  Jergens  Face  Powder  today — 
wear  the  shade  Alix  designed  for  you. 


XLJl/k  ofqPams 

"Alix  is  one  of  the  world's  top  designers," 
says  a  famous  Fashion  Editor.  "She  stands 
for  femininity  and  grace;  and  she  dresses 
many  of  the  smartest  women  in  the  world." 
Now  Alix  styles  5  lovely  shades  for  the 
new  Jergens  Face  Powder. 

Jergens  Face  Powder  now  on  sale  at  toi- 
let goods  counters  $1.00,  25«S,  lOf!  a  box. 


(Paste  Coupon  on  a  Penny  Postcard 
Mail  Now!) 

^&      ^\TiG     The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Box  1401, 

^f^^tf0    Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ont.) 

Please  send  free  Alix'  5  shades  in  Jergens 

Face  Powder.  Also  free  sample  of  Jergens 

new  Face  Cream. 
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ELLEN  DREW 

Chesterfield's  Girl  of  the  Month 

currently  starring  in  Paramount's 

"Reaching  for  the  Sun." 


for  Mi/den  Better  Taste 
an  J  Coo/er  Smoking 


FIRST  is  the  word  for  everything  about 
Chesterfields... from  the  right  combination  of  the 
world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos  to  the  most  modern 
manufacturing  methods.  You  will  find  in  Chesterfield 
everything  you  want  in  a  cigarette. 

More  and  more . . .  Chesterfield  is  called 
the  smoker's  cigarette. 


MILLIONS 


Copyright  1941,  Liggett  &  Mvers  Tobacco  Co. 
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I  A  Complete  Radio  Novel  in  This  Issue  — 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY 
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•  Because  poise  and  serenity  depend  on  comfort,  you'll  be 
grateful  for  the  downy  softness  —  and  extra  comfort  —  of 
Modess  Sanitary  Napkins. 

•  The  reason  for  this  extra  comfort?  It's  simple.  Modess  has 
a  filler  as  soft  and  airy  as  a  cloud.  We  call  it  "fluff" — and  it's 
very  different  from  the  filler  found  in  most  other  napkins. 

•  Thanks  to  this  gentle,  yielding  fluff,  there's  nothing  like 
Modess  for  comfort.  It's  so  safe,  too!  Read  why,  in  the  pam- 
phlet inside  every  Modess  package.  Buy  Modess  at  your  fa- 
vorite store.  It  costs  only  20«f  for  a  box  of  twelve  napkins. 
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Even  if  you  never  lead  a  Beauty  Parade .  . . 

YOU  CAN  WIN.. I*  your  Smile  is  Right! 
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"A  LOVELY  SMILE  IS  YOUR  MOST 
IMPORTANT  BEAUTY  ASSET!" 

say  well-known  beauty  editors  of 
23  out  of  24  leading  magazines 

In  a  recent  poll  made  among  the  beauty 
editors  of  24  leading  magazines  all  but  one 
of  these  beauty  experts  agreed  that  a  lovely 
smile  is  a  woman's  most  precious  asset.They 
went  on  to  say  that  "Even  a  plain  girl  has 
charm  and  personality  if  she  keeps  her 
smile    bright,    attractive    and    sparkling." 
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Smiles  gain  sparkle  when  gums 

are  firm  and  healthy.  Help  to 

keep  your  gums  firmer  with  daily 

Ipana  and  Massage. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  dates  and  dances- 
admiration  and  romance.  Charm 
counts  as  much  as  beauty.  Even  the 
plainest  girl  has  an  appealing  charm  if 
she  keeps  her  smile  at  its  sparkling  best. 

Make  your  smile  the  real,  attractive 
YOU.  But  remember,  bright  teeth  and 
sparkling  smiles  depend  largely  upon 
healthy  gums.  So  help  keep  your  gums 
firm  and  your  smile  more  attractive  with 
the  aid  of  Ipana  and  massage. 

If  you  ever  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth 


brush— see  your  dentist  immediately.  He 
may  say  your  gums  are  only  la2y— that 
they  need  the  work  denied  them  by  to- 
day's soft  and  creamy  foods.  And  like 
many  dentists,he  may  suggest"the  health- 
ful stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  not  only  cleans 
your  teeth  but,  with  massage,  is  specially 
designed  to  help  your  gums.  Massage  a 
little  extra  Ipana  onto  your  gums  every 
time  you  clean  your  teeth. 

That  special  invigorating  "tang" 
means  circulation  is  quickening  in  the 
gum  tissue— helping  gums  to  new  firm- 
ness. Make  your  smile  your  most  impor- 
tant beauty  asset  with  the  help  of  Ipana 
and  massage.  Get  a  tube  of  Ipana  today. 


IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE 
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Every  busy  morning^ 
Every  dancing  night 

guard  your  after- bath  freshness  with  Mum! 


s 


/ 


/ 


Avoid  underarm  odor!  Mum  every  day  helps  protect 
your  charm,  your  fob,  your  popularity! 


YOUR  morning  freshness— are  you  sure  it 
isn't  left  in  the  car  or  bus  on  your  hurried 
way  to  the  office?  Your  evening  charm— are 
you  certain  it  hasn't  wilted  and  faded  even 
before  the  music  swings?  Remember,  per- 
spiration can  start  just  after  you  leave  your 
freshening  tub— underarm  odor  can  give  the 
lie  to  your  charm  before  you  are  even  hours 
older. 

Smart  girls  never  trust  in  their  bath  alone. 
A  bath,  no  matter  how  glorious,  only  takes 
care  of  past  perspiration,  but  Mum  prevents 
the  risk  of  underarm  odor  to  come.  Trust  your 
charm  every  day  to  smooth,  creamy  depend- 
able Mum.  Keep  sure  of  daintiness! 


MUM  SAVES  TIMEtTakes  only  30  seconds! 
Just  a  pat  under  each  arm  .  .  .  and  you're 
through!  Can  be  used  right  after  underarm 
shaving,  for  Mum  won't  irritate  the  skin. 
MUM  SAVES  CLOTHES!  Mum  has  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Laundering  Seal  as  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 

MUM  SAVES  CHARM!  Without  attempting 
to  stop  perspiration,  Mum  prevents  underarm 
odor.  With  Mum,  after-bath  freshness  lasts 
all  evening.  Women  everywhere  use  Mum 
. . .  yes,  and  men,  too.  Get  Mum  today. 

FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS.  Mum  is  so  safe, 
so  gentle,  so  dependable  that  thousands  of  women 
prefer  it  for  this  important  purpose,  too. 


MUM  takes  the  odor  out  of  Perspiration 
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Radio's  full  of  a  number  of  things,  says  the  editor-— and  proceeds  to 
tell  you  about  some  of  them  that  don't  come  over  your  loud  speaker 


TUNING  in  on  a  short  wavelength  to: 
The  sweetness  of  Helen  O'Connell,  Jimmy 
Dorsey's  singer. 
The  happiness  of  Arch  Oboler  because  he  has  a 
new  house  in  California  and  time  and  money  to 
enjoy  it. 

The  relief  when  Jack  Benny  signed  again  for 
another  year  of  broadcasting,  after  stories  had 
him  quitting  because  he  worried  about  his  health. 
The  news  that  Abbott  and  Costello  are  being 
added  to  the  Charlie  McCarthy  program,  though 
Charlie's  still  head  man. 

The  added  humor  of  the  Maxwell  House  pro- 
gram now  that  Frank  Morgan  is  back. 

The  improved  delivery  of  newscaster  Paul  Sul- 
livan, whose  popularity  rating  has  increased  in 
like  measure. 

Fred  Allen's  quips — more  zestful  than  in  several 
broadcasting  seasons. 

Ezra  Stone's  perplexing  question:  Is  the  Army 
going  to  take  him  out  of  the  Aldrich  Family? 

Some  guest  stars  on  the  Bob  Hope  program — 
because  his  Crossley  went  down  a  point  once? 

The  high  rating  in  listener  popularity  surveys 
of  the  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse  program. 

Louella  Parsons'  new  program,  previewing  Hol- 
lywood movies — the  star  formula  she  used  suc- 
cessfully a  few  seasons  ago  on  Hollywood  Hotel. 

The  way  a  Gang  Busters  drama  sometimes 
peters  out  at  the  end,  the  listener  suffering  a  let- 
down he  didn't  expect  from  the  exciting  start. 

Timothy  F.  Donovan,  a  reader  who  writes: 
"Can't  we  have  more  pictures  and  stories  like  'It's 
Easy  Living'  in  Radio  Mirror?  We  like  to  see 
where  these  people  we  hear  on  the  radio  live, 
what  their  likes  and  dislikes  are.  After  all,  we 
listeners  are  human  as  well  as  the  stars,  hence 
our  curiosity  to  pry  into  their  private  lives."  Do 
I  hear  any  ayes? 

Daylight  Saving — when  clocks  and  tempers 
run  short  and  twilight  lingers  longer,  when  tun- 
ing in  becomes  a  struggle  with  addition  and  sub- 
traction and  you  always  are  an  hour  late  catching 
a  train.  P.S.:  Keep  the  pages  open  to  Radio 
Mirror's  Almanac. 

A  new  idea,  advanced  by  the  Mutual  network — 
to  put  serial  broadcasts  on  Saturdays  as  well  as 
the  other  five  week  days.     Like  getting  a  20% 


increase  in  salary  and  it  may  mean  hearing  your 
favorite  programs  like  Ma  Perkins  six  days  a 
week  from  now  on.  How's  that  instead  of  base- 
ball? 

Our  brand  new  addition  to  the  magazine.  Have 
you  read  it  yet?  It's  the  complete  radio  novel 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  this  issue.  If  you 
like  the  romantic  broadcast  of  Our  Gal  Sunday 
and  Lord  Henry  (he  always  reminds  me  of  David 
Niven)  you  will  enjoy  this  story  version  of  that 
program. 

Dorothy  Lowell,  who  is  Our  Gal  Sunday  on  the 
air  and  a  charming  young  woman  with  a  sense 
of  humor. 

Mental  awards  for  pleasantness — Albert  Spald- 
ing on  his  Sunday  afternoon  Refreshing  program; 
for  stimulating  broadcast  originals — the  CBS 
Workshop,  a  late  Sunday  evening  half  hour,  bril- 
liantly done. 

The  twentieth  floor  of  Columbia  broadcasting — 
an  amazing  haven  of  peace  and  quiet,  shut  off 
from  the  turmoil,  tumult  and  tension  of  the  other 
floors  where  vice  presidents  shout  at  assistant 
vice  presidents  and  stars  run  in  late  for  rehearsals, 
publicity  men  in  hot  pursuit  to  glean  a  new  item 
for  the  columns.  Here  on  the  twentieth  floor 
silence  cloaks  you  in  a  heavy  wrap  of  sound 
proofing  and  only  an  occasional  passerby  goes 
quickly  down  a  narrow  corridor.  Here  is  studio 
10,  tucked  away  around  a  corner,  where  Edwin  C. 
Hill  broadcasts  and  where  I  tried  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  him  a  short  time  ago — and 
failed  because  our  wires  got  crossed.  The  only 
quiet  corner  in  radio  around  these  parts,  unless 
NBC  is  holding  out  on  me. 

The  modesty  of  living  to  which  Ralph  Edwards 
,  and  his  wife  hold,  though  his  Truth  or  Conse- 
quences broadcasts  continue  to  soar  upwards, 
showering  him  with  financial  rewards.  Footnote: 
Look  in  the  July  issue  and  see  how  it  would  be  to 
live  as  Mrs.  Edwards,  as  reported  by  a  writer  and 
cameraman  who  went' and  found  out. 

Guy  Lombardo's  house  —  the  basement  is 
watery  Long  Island  Sound.  Seems  a  bit  damp  to 
a  landlubber  like  me,  but  apparently  for  one  who 
spends  every  spare  moment  out  on  the  briny  deep, 
it  is  a  dream  of  paradise.  One  flight  down  and 
you're  in  your  boat  without  even  leaving  the 
house! 

FRED  R.  SAMMIS 
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It's  annoying  when  your  partner  trumps  your  ace . . . 


but  not  half  so 
annoying  as 


infectious 


dandruff 


first  sign  of  trouble 


MEN:  Douse  full  strength  Listerine 
Antiseptic  on  the  scalp  morning  and 
night.  WOMEN:  Part  the  hair  at 
various  places,  and  apply  Listerine 
Antiseptic  right  along  the  part  with 
a  medicine  dropper,  to  avoid  wetting 
the  hair  excessively. 

Always  follow  with  vigorous  and 
persistent  massage  with  fingers  or 
a  good  hairbrush.  Continue  the 
treatment  so  long  as  dandruff  is  in 
evidence.  And  even  though  you're 
free  from  dandruff,  enjoy  a  Lister- 
ine Antiseptic  massage  once  a  week 
to  guard  against  infection.  Listerine 
is  the  same  antiseptic  that  has 
been  famous  for  more  than  50 
years  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 


with 


LISTERINE 


WHAT  makes  the  infectious  type  of  dandruff 
so  annoying,  so  distressing,  are  those  trou- 
blesome flakes  on  collar  or  dress  .  .  .  and  the 
scalp  irritation  and  itching  .  .  .  that  so  often 
accompany  the  condition. 

If  you've  got  the  slightest  evidence  of  this 
common  form  of  dandruff,  act  now  before  it 
gets  worse. 

Has  Helped  Thousands 

Start  right  in  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  and 
massage.  This  is  the  medical  treatment  that 
has  shown  such  amazing  results  in  a  substantial 
majority  of  clinical  test  cases  .  .  .  the  treatment 
that  has  also  helped  thousands  of  other  people. 

You,  too,  may  find  it  as  helpful  as  it  is  delight- 
ful. Listerine  is  so  easy,  so  simple  to  use,  and 
so  stimulating !  You  simply  douse  it  on  the  scalp 
morning  and  night  and  follow  with  vigorous 
and  persistent  massage. 

Thousands  of  users  have  marvelled  at  how 
flakes  and  scales  begin  to  disappear,  how  much 
cleaner  and  healthier  their  scalps  appear.  And 
remember: 

Kills  "Bottle  Bacillus" 

Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  millions  of  germs 
on  scalp  and  hair,  including  Pityrosporum 
Ovale,  the  strange  "Bottle  Bacillus"  recognized 
by  outstanding  dandruff  specialists  as  a  causa- 
tive agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

This  germ-killing  action,  we  believe,  helps  to 
explain  why,  in  a  clinical  test,  76%  of  dandruff 
patients  showed  either  complete  disappearance 
of  or  marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms  of 
dandruff  within  a  month. 

Lambekt  Phakmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

the  delightful  treatment 


/ 
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QUITE  a  few  gossip  columnists 
tried  to  part  the  Al  Donahues 
recently.  They  mentioned  divorce 
proceedings.  A  check-up  reveals  that 
the  couple  have  never  been  happier. 
The  new  Donahue  band  can  be  tuned 
in  from  Chicago's  Hotel  Sherman  via 
NBC. 


e 


Will  Osborne's  plan  to  produce 
movies  fell  through  and  the  erstwhile 
crooner  has  a  newly  organized  band 
of  fourteen  pieces,  and  will  feature  a 
string  section.  His  old  band  is  now  a 
cooperative  unit,  led  by  singer  Dick 

Rogers. 

*         *         # 

Meredith  Blake,  Gray  Gordon's  chic 
vocalist,  heard  over  Mutual  from  the 
Log   Cabin   in  Armonk,   N.  Y.,   hints 


By  KEN  ALDEN 

that  she  will  soon  announce  her  en- 
gagement to  Bud  Jump,  an  oil  com- 
pany executive.  The  Gordon  band  has 
been  busy  making  "soundies"  and  a 
set  of  them  will  be  released  monthly. 


Gene  Krupa  is  thumping  out  from 
New  York's  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  It 
marks  the  drummer  man's  first  east- 
ern hotel  engagement.  There  is  a 
very  strong  possibility  that  up-and- 
coming  Vaughn  Monroe  will  succeed 
Krupa  at  this  spot  in  the  summer. 


Kaye  Little,  Bobby  Byrne's  new 
vocalist — she  replaced  Dorothy  Claire 
when  the  latter  joined  Glenn  Miller 


— is  recovering  from  an  attack  01  ap- 
pendicitis. 

*  *         * 

Herbie  Kay's  bass  player,  Neal 
Shadoin,  was  recently  killed  when  the 
beach  wagon  in  which  he  was  riding 
struck  the  rear  of  a  truck. 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD: 
Johnny  Messner  is  back  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  N.  Y.,  replacing  Isham 
Jones.  .  .  .  Woody  Herman  is  due  to 
leave  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  June 
and  move  on  to  Chicago's  Hotel  Sher- 
man. .  .  .  Bobby  Byrne  will  succeed 
him  at  the  Gotham  spot.  .  .  .  Les  Hite 
and  his  crew,  a  West  Coast  negro  jazz 
unit,  have  been  signed  by  Bluebird 
records.  .  .  .  Joe  Reichman's  Victor 
record  contract  has  been  extended  a 
year.  ...  Ex-band  leader  Sonny 
Burke  is  doing  most  of  those  crack 
Charlie  Spivak  arrangements. 

*  *         * 

ARMY  NOTES:  Raymond  Scott  has 
given  saxman  Herbie  Fields  a  two- 
year  contract.  There's  nothing  spe- 
cial about  a  contract  like  that  except 
for  the  fact  that  Herbie  is  in  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J.,  and  the  contract  provides 
for  his  joining  the  Scott  crew  upon 
dismissal  from  the  army.  .  .  .  And 
Count  Basie  will  have  to  get  himself 
another  manager  when  he  reaches  the 
Casa  Manana  Ballroom  in  Culver 
City,    California,    in   June.      By    that 
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time  manager  Milton  Ebbins  will  be 
conscripted. 

*  *        * 

Barry  Wood  fans  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Hit  Parade 
singer  still  plays  a  hot  clarinet. 
Around  midnight  you  can  find  him 
sitting  in  with  many  of  the  big  dance 
bands. 

*  *        * 

For  the  benefit  of  the  many  dialers 
who  have  expressed  curiosity  about 
the  theme  melody  of  NBC's  "Ameri- 
can Album  of  Familiar  Music" — it  is 
called  "Dream  Serenade"  and  it's 
conductor  Gustave  Haenschen's  own 
composition. 

*  *        * 

By  the  time  you  read  this  Raymond 
Scott  should  be  in  the  midst  of  his 
first  eastern  dance  stand — the  New 
Jersey  Meadowbrook.  CBS  and  MBS 
have  wires  into  this  rendezvous. 

*  *        * 

Artie  Shaw,  whose  desire  to  pursue 
a  literary  career  prompted  him  to 
seek  temporary  retirement  two  years 
ago  to  write  a  book,  has  realized  his 
ambition  this  month  with  the  publi- 
cation of  "Artie  Shaw's  Clarinet 
Method,"  issued  by  Robbins  Music 
Corporation. 

"HONEST  ABE" 

Abe  Lyman,  the  big,  brusque  bands- 
man who  conduct's  NBC's  familiar 
Waltz  Time  program,  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  average  orchestra 
leader  as  BMI  is  from  ASCAP. 

While  most  of  his  contemporaries 
quake  in  the  presence  of  the  superior 
sponsor,  this  ex-Chicago  cab  driver 
gives  him  a  resoundingly  informal 
slap  on  the  back. 

While  some  of  the  get -rich-quick 
maestros  carefully  shun  the  boys  who 
"knew  them  when,"  Abe  hunts  them 
out,  his  pockets  stuffed  with  crisp 
dollar  bills. 

"Next  to  Fred  Allen,"  confided  one 
expert  panhandler,  "Abe  is  the  best 
touch." 

If  his  friendly  rivals  brood  over  new 
fads,  Abe  just  spreads  his  double  sized 
frame  over  a  comfortable  sofa,  casu- 
ally lights  an  enormous  cigar,  and 
barks  authoritatively,  "Listen,  I've 
been  in  the  band  business  twenty 
years.  I  learned  that  novelties  come 
and  go.  Just  give  me  a  simple,  sweet 
song  and  I'll  do  all  right." 

(Continued  on  page  75) 


Meredith  Blake,  Gray  Gordon's 
vocalist — wedding   bells,  soon? 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leggatt  receiving  congratula- 
tions after  the  wedding.  Mrs.  Leggatt  says 
of  Camay,  "I  prefer  Camay  because  of  its 
outstanding  mildness.  It  really  is  wonder- 
ful for  delicate  skins  like  mine." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leggatt  have  fun  cutting  the 
wedding  cake.  The  reception  was  held  in 
the  Embassy  Suite  of  the  Ambassador,  fa- 
mous New  York  hotel.  Then  the  happy 
couple  left  for  a  honeymoon  in  the  South. 


On  my  wedding  day,  my  skin  looked  lovely 
—and  the  mildness  of  Camay  helped !" 

— Says  Mrs.  George  H.  Leggatt,  Jr. 


Lovely  women  welcome  Camay's 

greater  mildness  —  even  many 

with  dry  and  delicate  skin. 

MRS.  GEORGE  H.  LEGGATT,  JR.,  has  a 
dark,  vivacious  beauty  that  makes 
her  the  center  of  interest  wherever  she 
goes.  Her  loveliness  is  emphasized  by 
a  lively,  lovely  skin. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Leggatt  takes  the  very 
utmost  care  of  her  skin.  And  for  her 
beauty  soap  she  has  chosen  Camay. 
Women  everywhere  echo  this  lovely 
bride's  enthusiasm  for  Camay— even 
many  women  who  feel  they  have  a  deli- 
cate or  dry  skin. 

For  a  great  new  improvement  has 
made  Camay  milder  than  other  famous 


Photographs  by  David  Berns 

beauty  soaps  tested.  We  proved  this  by 
tests  against  dozens  and  dozens  df  them. 
Time  after  time  Camay  was  proved 
milder  . . .  milder  than  these  dozens  of 
famous  beauty  soaps  of  other  makers! 

Get  3  cakes  of  Camay  from  your  dealer 
today!  Put  this  milder  beauty  soap  to 
work  for  your  complexion  right  away! 


The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women 
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From  the 
Private  Diary 
of  Gloria  N— 
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The  action  of  Ex-Lax  is  thorough, 
yet  gentle!  No  shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after-effects.  Just  an  easy, 
comfortable  bowel  movement  that 
brings  blessed  relief.  Try  Ex-Lax 
next  time  you  need  a  laxative.  It's 
good  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

10*  and  25* 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 


Three  J.  B.'s  at  the  Masquers" 
Club  in  Hollywood — Joe  Brown, 
Jack  Benny  and  John  Barrymore. 
Ail's  well  again  with  Benny  and 
his  sponsors — he   gets  time   off. 

JEANETTE  NOLAN  and  John  Mc- 
Intyre,  the  husband-and-wife  radio 
acting  team,  expect  an  addition  to 
their  family  in  June. 


What's  happened  to  all  the  talk 
about  a  radio  series  based  on  old  hits 
of  the  New  York  Theater  Guild? 


All  is  peace  once  more  between 
Jack  Benny  and  his  long-time  spon- 
sors, the  Jell-O  folks.  Jack  has  signed 
a  new  contract  and  you'll  hear  him  at 
the  same  time  over  NBC  for  another 
season.  Jack  got  what  he  wanted, 
too,  which  wasn't  more  money  but  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  broadcast  off  now 
and  then,  whenever  he  feels  he  needs 
a  rest.  Joe  Penner's  untimely  death 
really  frightened  Jack,  because  he 
blamed  it  on  the  strain  of  preparing  a 
comedy  program  once  a  week.  Ex- 
cept for  taking  a  brief  vacation  every 
once  in  a  while,  the  only  way  of  easing 
the  strain  is  not  to  work  too  hard  on 
the  show — and  Jack's  sense  of  respon- 
sibility wouldn't  let  him  do  that. 

*  *       * 

Credit  Mary  Margaret  McBride  with 
breaking  one  of  the  networks'  most 
cherished  taboos.  Once  a  week  on  her 
CBS  programs  Mary  Margaret  has 
been  telling  about  the  backstage 
workings  of  other  popular  radio  shows 
— and  she  talks  about  NBC  programs 
as  well  as  CBS  ones.  Up  until  this 
shattering  innovation  each  network 
had  carefully  pretended  the  others 
didn't  even  exist. 

*  *       * 

Rudy  Vallee  had  all  his  plans  made 

By    DAN    SENSENEY 


The  part  of  "Marge,"  left  vacant 
by  the  untimely  death  of  Donna 
Damerel,  is  being  filled  by  Helen 
Mack,  young  screen  and  stage  star. 

to  visit  New  York  in  May,  but  he's 
appearing  in  a  new  Universal  picture, 
so  he  postponed  the  trip  until  June 
or  July.  No  telling  whether  or  not  he'll 
leave  Hollywood  even  then,  because 
Paramount  wants  to  co-star  him  with 
John  Barrymore  in  a  comedy  to  be 
called  "World  Premiere."  Those  ap- 
pearances of  the  man  with  the  pro- 
file on  Rudy's  NBC  air  show  evidently 
gave  some  movie  producer  an  idea. 
*  *  * 
The  same  desire  to  take  life  easier 
is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the 
on-again-off-again  arrangement  Bing 
Crosby  has  with  his  sponsors.  It's  got 
so  that  when  you  tune  in  on  Thurs- 
day nights  you're  never  sure  whether 
you'll  hear  Bing  or  Don  Ameche.  Bing 
and  Bob  Burns  will  take  their  sum- 
mer vacations  at  the  same  time  this 
year.  Starting  in  July,  they'll  be  ab- 
sent   for    thirteen    broadcasts,    while 
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COAST  TO  COAST 


Connie   Boswell,   Ameche,   Ken   Car- 
penter and  John  Scott  Trotter  carry 


on. 


The  New  Marge,  in  the  Myrt  and 
Marge  serial,  is  Helen  Mack,  whom 
you've  seen  many  a  time  in  the 
movies.  Helen  was  chosen  from  more 
than  two  hundred  actresses  to  play 
the  role  originated  by  the  late  Donna 
Damerel.  Her  voice  isn't  a  double  for 
Donna's,  because  it  was  thought  wiser 
not  to  try  for  one. 

*        *        * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Although  he's 
handsome  in  a  dark,  rangy  way,  and 
although  his  fan  mail  is  loaded  down 
with  proposals  of  marriage  from  ro- 
mantic maidens  who  find  his  soft  voice 
and  tinkling  guitar  pretty  irresistible, 
Claude  Casey  is  one  of  the  shyest  of 
radio  stars.  Maybe  that's  one  secret 
of  his  terrific  personal  charm. 

Claude  came  to  station  WBT  only  a 
few  months  ago,  but  in  that  time  he's 
increased  an  already  large  following 
of  admirers  by  singing  the  kind  of 
sentimental  ballads  people  like  to 
hear.  He's  a  star  of  the  famous  Briar- 
hoppers  on  WBT  every  afternoon  ex- 
cept Sunday,  and  also  of  the  new 
Dixie  Network's  first  big  program,  the 
Dixie  Farm  Club.  Audiences  through- 
out the  South  hear  him  on  this  chain. 


By  a  coincidence,  Claude  was  born 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  WBT 
transmitter,  in  Enoree,  S.  C,  where  he 
lived  until  he  was  twelve.  He  was  a 
whiz  at  playing  the  harmonica,  but 
changed  over  to  the  guitar  for  no 
particular  reason  except  that  he  felt 
like  it.  Around  his  sixteenth  birthday 
he  faced  the  microphone  for  the  first 
time,  playing  his  guitar  at  WBTM  in 
Danville,  Va.  At  that  time  he  didn't 
sing  and  didn't  want  to.  But  as  he  be- 
gan to  play  at  social  affairs  around  the 
country,  his  involuntary  humming 
along  with  the  guitar  got  louder  and 
louder  until  eventually  it  turned  out 
to  be  real  singing. 

When  he  was  eighteen,  Claude  was 
doing  so  well  as  an  entertainer  that 
he  organized  a  band  and  named  it 
"Claude  Casey  and  His  Pine  State 
Playboys."  It  consisted  of  a  piano, 
bass  fiddle,  violin  and  two  guitars, 
and  with  it  he  travelled  all  over  the 
South.  Before  the  group  broke  up  in 
Atlanta  the  boys  had  made  thirty  rec- 
ords for  Bluebird. 

Alone  Claude  came  to  Charlotte  and, 
exactly  thirty  minutes  after  his  first 
audition  at  WBT  he  went  on  the  air. 
The  fan  mail  that  immediately  started 
to  pour  in  convinced  WBT  program 
directors  they  had  a  real  radio  find  in 
this  boy  with  the  romantic  voice  who 
strummed  his  guitar  and  punctuated 


He  never  took  a  lesson  in 
his  life,  yet  Claude  Casey 
and  his  guitar  make  good 
listening   on   station  WBT. 


his  songs  (many  of  them  composed  by 
himself)  with  the  most  melodious 
yodelling  heard  in  a  long  time.  Yet 
Claude  Casey  can't  read  a  line  of 
music,  never  took  a  lesson  in  guitar 
playing,  and  never  studied  the  tech- 
nique of  yodelling,  which  is  known  to 
be  quite  a  task  to  master  well! 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


NOW!  GET  LONGER  STOCKING  WEAR  WITH 

NEW  COOL-WATER  IVORY  SNOW! 


HERE'S  TEAMWORK  FOR  STOCKINGS! 

Cool  suds,  pure  suds — that's  Ivory  Snow's 
safety  team  that  helps  stockings  w-e-a-r! 


Get  2  Safety  Advantages  in  One  Speedy  Soap! 
COOL  Suds,  PURE  Suds  in  3  Seconds! 


YES— STOCKINGS  CAN  WEAR  LONGER 
when  you  treat  'em  to  a  nightly  bath  in  cool- 
water  Ivory  Snow. 

Fact  is,  Ivory  Snow  has  2  safety  elements. 
First,  purity — gentle  Ivory  purity!  And  second, 
cool-water  suds — it  piles  up  suds  in  cool  water- — 
in  3  seconds!  Remember — hot  water  and  strong 
soap  weaken  delicate  silk  threads!  And  when  a 
thread  weakens,  beware!  That's  the  way  many 
a  run  begins!  So  wash  your  stockings  every 
night  in  cool-water  Ivory  Snow! 


COOL  SUDS 
IN  1-2-3 

Yes  —  in  3  seconds 
Ivory  Snow  gives 
glorious  suds  in 
cool  water.  Nighdy 
stocking  washing 
takes  only  2  minutes! 
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Young,  handsome,  and  a  bachelor  is 
WSAY's  manager,  Mort  Nusbaum. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— When  the  1210 
Club  goes  on  the  air  every  Saturday 
afternoon  over  Rochester's  station 
WSAY,  more  than  6,000  "Club  mem- 
bers" are  listening  in  and  Mort  Nus- 
baum has  his  best  fun  of  the  week. 

Mort  is  Station  Manager  for  WSAY, 
but  his  hobbies  are  interviewing 
celebrities  on  the  air  and  announcing 
programs  informally  without  a  script. 
The  1210  Club  gives  him  a  chance  to 
do  the  latter  every  week  and  the  for- 
mer quite  frequently.  It's  a  program 
of  swing  music,  dedicated  each  Satur- 
day to  a  different  orchestra  leader, 
and  because  of  his  activities  on  it  Mort 
has  become  Rochester's  dance-band 
clearing  house  and  oracle. 

At  26,  Mort  has  been  a  law  clerk, 
press-agent,  salesman,  reporter  and 
actor.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  in  1935  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  As  a  fresh- 
man, he'd  planned  on  the  law  for  a 
career;  as  a  sophomore  on  journalism; 
and  as  a  junior  on  sociology.  It  wasn't 
until  he  was  a  senior  that  radio  came 
into  the  scheme  of  things,  when  he 
talked  station  WHAM  into  letting  him 
prepare  and  broadcast  a  college  ama- 
teur hour.  Mort,  the  director  and 
announcer,  was  as  rank  an  amateur  as 
any  of  the  performers  drawn  from  the 
undergraduate  ranks,  but  the  program 
amazingly  was  a  success  and  remained 
so  until  Mort  graduated  from  college. 

He  headed  for  New  York  City  and 
a  career  on  the  stage,  but  managers 
weren't  interested.  In  December  of 
1935  he  joined  the  Civic  Repertory 
Players,  who  were  toying  with  a  play 
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Eddie  Cantor  makes  protegee  his- 
tory again — lunching  with  famous 
Deanna  Durbin  whom  he  started 
on  the  way  to  stardom  five  years 
ago  and  his  new  find,  Olive  Major. 


called  "Bury  the  Dead."  For  two 
months  the  play  was  given  at  benefit 
performances  everywhere  but  on 
Broadway,  and  in  February  Mort  got 
discouraged  and  quit  to  become  press- 
agent  for  a  show  called  "The  Devil  of 
Pei-Ling."  "Pei-Ling"  closed  in  five 
days,  and  "Bury  the  Dead"  was 
shortly  thereafter  taken  over  by  a 
commercial  manager  and  ran  twelve 
solid  months! 

Broke  but  not  licked,  Mort  went 
back  to  Rochester.  Station  WHEC 
offered  him  a  chance  to  announce  and 
write  a  commercial  series,  and  he 
grabbed  the  job.  Then,  in  September 
of  1936,  a  new  station  opened  in 
Rochester — WSAY.  Mort  went  to 
work  for  WSAY  a  few  days  after  it 
went  on  the  air,  as  a  part-time  an- 
nouncer, and  since  then  has  worked 
up  to  be  Station  Manager — not  bad 
for  a  youngster. 

Mort  is  still  a  bachelor,  and  his 
hobby  outside  the  studio  is  motor- 
boating.  A  32-foot  Gar  Wood  speed 
boat  that  whizzes  over  the  water  at 
better  than  55  miles  an  hour  is  his 
summer  .recreation.  Incidentally, 
coast-to-coast  listeners  can  frequently 
hear  Mort's  voice  announcing  B.  S. 
Bercovici's  news  broadcasts  on  the 
Mutual  network. 


Nomination  for  network  broadcast- 
ing, coast-to-coast — Smarty  Party, 
which  is  heard  now  only  on  the  CBS 
Pacific  chain  at  8:30  P.M.  Sundays.  At 
first  hearing,  Smarty  Party  strikes 
one  as  being  another  Quiz  Kids,  but 
it's  really  a  juvenile  version  of  In- 
formation Please.  Youngsters  from 
nine  to  thirteen  years  old  answer 
questions  on  it,  and  they're  so  natural 
and  unaffectedly  charming  that  it's  a 
lot  of  fun  to  listen.  If  you  live  in 
the  West,  try  it. 


Club  Matinee,  that  NBC  variety  pro- 
gram which  has  so  valiantly  stuck  it 
out  in  the  midst  of  an  afternoon  flood 


of  dramatic  serials,  is  being  talked  of 
as  the  summer  replacement  for  a  big 
night-time  sponsored  show. 

*  *       * 

The  cast  of  Mutual's  new  six-times- 
a-week  daytime  serial,  We  Are  Always 
Young,  sounds  like  a  Who's  Who  of 
the  New  York  stage:  William  Janney, 
Jessie  Royce  Landis,  Linda  Watkins, 
Margalo  Gilmore,  Horace  Braham,  Joe 
Laurie,  Jr.  The  acting  ought  to  be 
superlative — and   sometimes   it   is. 

*  *        * 

Ben  Bernie's  son,  Jason,  didn't  wait 
for  the  draft  to  come  and  get  him.  He 
volunteered  and  is  in  a  training  camp 
right  now. 

*  *       * 

Did  you  know  that  Gertrude  Berg, 
writer  and  star  of  The  Goldbergs,  is 
writing  the  scripts  as  well  for  Kate 
Hopkins,  Angel  of  Mercy? 

*  *       * 

That  clever  Deadline  Dramas  pro- 
gram on  NBC  Sunday  nights  won't 
change  its  name  after  all,  although  a 
contest  was  held  to  pick  a  new  one 
for  it.  Listeners  wrote  in  to  say  they 
preferred  the  old  title. 


After  June  1,  you'll  have  to  tune  in 
your  handiest  Mutual  network  station 
to  hear  prizefight  broadcasts.  Mutual 
his  signed  a  year's  contract  which 
gives  it  the  exclusive  right  to  broad- 
cast all  of  the  nation's  major  prize- 
fights, taking  the  privilege  away  from 
NBC,  which  has  had  it  the  last  few 
years.  Mutual  lost  no  time  in  peddling 
the  fights  to  a  sponsor,  too — the  Gil- 
lette Razor  people. 


Very  wild-western  is  the  new 
spring  outfit  in  which  Lesley  Woods, 
who  plays  Carol  Evans  in  The  Road 
of  Life,  showed  up  for  rehearsal  re- 
cently. It's  one  of  the  new  "ranch" 
dresses,  in  R.  A.  F.  blue,  with  a  wide 
cowboy  belt  of  palomino  calf,  studded 
with  bright  bits  of  glass.  With  it  Lesley 
wears  saddle-stitched  purse  and  pumps 
with  a  cowboy  heel.  Her  hat,  of  palo- 
mino felt,  is  a  feminine  version  of  the 
plainsman's  Stetson. 


The  back-to-the-land  bug  has  bit- 
ten radio  in  earnest.  Ed  East  of  the 
Ask  It  Basket  show  has  bought  a 
farm  in  Dutchess  County,  right  near 
F.  D.  R.'s  Hyde  Park.  Ted  Steele,  the 
singing  master  of  ceremonies  on  The 
Song  of  Your  Life,  has  all  but  closed 
a  deal  for  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  and 
Joan  Blaine  of  Valiant  Lady  is  busy 
scouring  all  the  rural  districts  near 
New  York  City  for  exactly  the  kind 
of  farm  she  wants. 


Ben  Grauer,  the  announcer,  has  no 
desire  for  the  country  life.  He's  just 
bought  a  50 -foot  sloop  and  will  spend 
week-ends  in  it,  cruising  around  Long 
Island  Sound.  For  his  vacation  he 
plans  to  desert  the  sloop  and  go  to 
Mexico,  where  he  went  last  summer, 
too.  His  hobby  is  Mayan  ruins,  and 
he  wants  to  re-inspect  the  ones  down 
there. 

*       *       * 

Bea  Wain's  summer  ambition  is 
something  else  again.  She  wants  to 
become  radio's  champion  woman 
golfer,  and  will  spend  every  free 
minute  of  the  warm  weather  taking 
lessons   from   professionals. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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What  do  You 
want  to 


First  Prize  .  .~4 

ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY 
I  NEVER  knew  to  what  extent  radio 
•  had  become  a  part  of  me  until  I  felt 
the  shock  of  the  "going  away"  of  my 
radio  friend,  Marge. 

I  took  her  sweet  voice  for  granted — 
just  as  I  do  the  dear,  familiar  voices 
of  my  family.  Now,  my  mother  tears 
mingle  with  those  of  Myrt,  the  real 
mother.  I  share  some  of  her  sorrow 
and  beautiful  memories. 

Yes,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  the 
threads  of  radio  are  being  woven  into 
our  pattern  of  life. — Mrs.  Eva  Denst, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Second  Prize  .  .  . 

HAVE  YOU   R.V.? 

Do  you  have  R.  V.  (radio  voice)? 
I  do.  Everywhere  I  go,  I  find  myself 
talking  against  a  radio  going  full 
blast.  As  a  result  I  have  developed  a 
voice  quite  suitable  for  hog  calling. 

I  don't  know — maybe  we'll  all  give 
up  talking  and  go  back  to  the  sign  lan- 
guage. Meanwhile,  why  do  most 
people  play  their  radios  so  loudly  and 
as  long  as  they  can?  You  tell  me! — 
Marion  Goodwin,  Andover,  New  York. 

Third  Prize  .  .  . 

SOMEONE  WHO'S  TOPS 
What  a  welcome  change,  when  the 
clock  tolls  the  hour  of  two  and  the 
announcer  says:  "Thirty  minutes  past 
the  hour  and  time  again  for  Fletcher 
Wiley."  After  listening  to  story  after 
story,  it  is  a  treat  to  hear  a  program 
that  really  is  different. — Mrs.  Kather- 
ine  Kirkpatrick,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fourth  Prize  .  .  . 

A  POETRY  PROGRAM,  PLEASE! 
All  the  world  loves  to  write  poetry 
— or  at  least  try  to  write  it!  So  why 
not  a  poetry  program  with  contests 
and  prizes  for  successful  contestants? 
It  would  prove  one  of  the  most  popular 
programs  on  the  air,  I  feel  sure,  and 
some  sponsor  would  be  wise  to  try  it 
out. — Cora  May  Preble,  Compton,  Cal. 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


NOTICE 

Because  of  space  requirements,  RADIO 
MIRROR  announces  the  discontinuance  of  its 
What  Do  You  Want  To  Say?  contest  depart- 
ment, beginning  with  this  issue.  The  editors 
want  to  thank  readers  for  their  contributions. 
They  invite  further  letters  of  criticism  and  com- 
ment from  you,  to  be  submitted  to  this  maga- 
zine on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
receive  no  payment  for  their  publication,  but 
are  offered  merely  for  their  general  interest 
to  the  radio  public. 


JUNE,  1941 


Can  a  skin,        ^  ^ 
Sensitive  to  Soap,  look  like 
Peaches  and  Cream? 

Thousands  of  women  find  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
more  mild  and  agreeable  to  sensitive  skin 


BECAUSE  you  may  have  found 
some  soaps  irritating  to  your 
skin  ...  a  difficulty  reported  by  one 
woman  out  of  two  .  .  .  you  may  have 
become  too  easily  discouraged.  You 
notice  men  gazing  with  unconcealed 
admiration  at  a  "peaches  and  cream" 
complexion  and,  with  a  shrug  of  your 
shoulders,  you  may  think  enviously 
— "Oh,  she  was  just  born  lucky." 

Yet  if  you  could  ask  thousands 
of  lovely  women:  "Confidentially, 
how  do  you  do  it?" .  .  .  the  answer, 
over  and  over  again  would  be:  "I 
use  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap.  I  find 


that  its  mild,  gentle  lather  agrees 
with  my  skin,  never  causes  com- 
plexion flareups." 

Wouldn't  you  love  to  be  like 
"peaches  and  cream"  all  over?  Eve- 
ning clothes — sports  clothes,  too — 
reveal  a  lot  of  you  to  the  world ! 

So,  as  you  bathe,  cream  each  lovely 
inch  of  your  skin  with  the  glamorous 
lather  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap. 
Step  from  your  bath  scented  all  over 
with  "the  fragrance  men  love." 

Buy  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  wher- 
ever good  soap  is  sold.  Three  luxuri- 
ous cakes  only  twenty -five  cents. 


WITH  THE  FRAGRANCE  MEN  LOVE 
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DAVID  was  coming  back  to  me. 
It  was  a  litany,  a  popular  song, 
a  prayer  that  my  mind  and 
my  heart  and  my  whole  body  kept 
repeating  and  repeating.  David 
was  coming  back.  I  hurried  off  the 
subway  and  walked  west  down  to 
the  Drive,  against  the  wind  that 
blew  fresh  from  the  Hudson.  A 
cloud  passed  across  the  bright  June 
sun  and  the  shadow  darkened  the 
dingy,  narrow  street,  momentarily 
quieting  the  pounding  of  my  pulse. 

The  words  of  Uncle  Charles,  last 
night,  came  to  me.  I  almost  heard 
them  hanging  in  the  air  and  I  felt 
my  knees  shaking  under  me.  I  had 
to  go  slower. 

"Three  years  in  the  penitentiary 
is  a  long  time,  Carol.  A  lifetime!  I 
want  to  warn  you — he'll  be  a 
changed  man." 

"Not  David,"  I'd  said  slowly  and 
now,  walking  quickly  again  back 
into  the  sunlight,  I  repeated  out 
loud,  "Not  David!  He's  too  fine,  too 
big.  And  it  was  an  accident.  He 
didn't  mean  to  run  down  the  other 
car." 

Then,  Uncle  Charles'  other  words 
came  back,  though  I  fought  against 
them.  "No,  he  didn't  mean  to,  but  he'd 
been  drinking  and  the  jury  called 
it — forgive    me    Carol, — murder — " 

Again,  today,  I  knew  the  color  had 
drained  from  my  face.  I  had  reached 
the  Drive.  An  empty  bench  was 
near  the  corner  and  slowly  I  walked 
to  it  and  sat  down. 

Was  I  only  a  blind,  stubborn  fool? 
Clinging  to  a  hope  that  everyone 
but  me  could  see  so  easily  was  false, 
hopeless?  Had  these  past  three 
years  of  heartache  only  been  to 
make  me  deny  what  was  true?  Three 
years — of  working  day  after  day  at 
a  typewriter  in  a  dark,  dusty  office, 
going  home  every  night  to  a  cheap 
furnished  room,  counting  every 
penny — so  David  and  I  could  have 
a  decent  start  when  he — when  he 
came  back. 


he  romantic  fief  ion  version  of  a 
radio  drama  by  True  Boardman, 
broadcasf  on  Sunday  night's 
CBS  Silver  Theater,  with  Ginger 
Rogers   as   the   heroine.   Carol. 


Oh,  it  would  be  hard,  the  hardest 
thing  I'd  ever  done,  to  win  David 
back  softly  and  warmly  to  the  life 
of  the  outside  world  and  to  my  love 
for  him.  But  it  could  be  done!  A 
woman's  love  had  accomplished 
greater  things  than  this. 

I  hadn't  seen  David  in  all  those 
three  years  since  he'd  walked  out 
of  the  courtroom,  guilty,  the  jury 
said.  David  had  wanted  it  that  way. 
He  said  that  might  make  the  dif- 
ference. If  I  had  no  memory  of  walls 
and  bars,  he  might  be  able  to  forget 
the  long  years  and  use  me  as  a  re- 
minder that  people  had  lived  and 
breathed  and  laughed  all  that  time. 
So  I  hadn't  seen  him,  not  once,  in 
three  years.  Hadn't  seen  him,  and 
it  happened  only  a  month  after  we 
were  married.  .  .  . 

Sitting  there,  thinking  back,  I 
made  up  my  mind.  Everything 
would  work  out  just  as  I  had 
planned  it.  I  didn't  hesitate  again. 
I  walked  directly  to  the  building 
where  I'd  found  the  apartment  I 
wanted.  Seeing  it  again  now,  so  spic 
and  span,  bright  with  morning  light, 
gave  me  back  my  joy.  That  was 
why  I'd  picked  it.  The  building 
wasn't  new,  and  the  three  rooms 
were  badly  planned,  but  from  all  of 
them  you  could  see  the  river  and 
the  wide  sky  stretching  out  west- 
ward across  the  river,  and  on  the 
Jersey  side  the  Palisades,  like  the 
wall  of  a  far  country.  That  was 
what  David  needed — a  room  with 
a  view! 

I  threw  open  the  window  to  let  in 
air,  and  for  a  minute  stood  there 
letting  the  breeze  whip  my  hair.  I 
did  everything  a  dozen  times.  It  had 
to  be  just  so.  The  phonograph — with 
all  the  records  we'd  liked,  and  espe- 
cially Summertime,  because  Porgy 
and  Bess  was  our  first  show  together; 
the  pipe  rack — with  all  his  old  pipes 
that  Uncle  Charles  had  cleaned  so 
carefully  for  him;  the  humidor  full 
of  his  favorite  tobacco;  the  easy 
chair,  placed  so  he  could  glance  out 
the  window;  the  curtains,  for  my- 
self, because  he  never  noticed;  the 
tiny  plants  on  glass  shelves  across 
one  window;  the  books  out  in  the 
open  as  he  liked  them;  and  in  the 
bedroom  I  sprayed  a  whisper  of  his 
favorite  perfume  into  the  air — and 
put  some  in  the  hollow  of  my  throat 
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— where  he  used  to  kiss  me. 

And  then  it  was  two  o'clock.  He 
was  to  come  at  two  o'clock.  I  could 
feel  my  heart  beating  faster,  and 
when  I  looked  in  the  mirror  my  face 
was  pink  under  the  blonde  curls. 

The  bell  rang!  I  raced  to  the  door, 
and  as  I  opened  it  a  great  lump  in 
my  throat  choked  me.  Yes,  it  was 
David!  He  walked  slowly  into  the 
living  room.  "Hello,  Carol,"  he  said. 
Just  that.  No  kiss,  no  word,  no 
touch.     Just,    "Hello,    Carol." 

"David!"  And  what  a  David!  The 
tears  came  to  my  eyes.  I'd  wanted 
not  to  cry,  not  to  make  a  scene.  But 
when  I  looked  at  him — .  He  was 
thin,  the  black  hair  close-cropped, 
his  big  shoulders  stooped,  deep  lines 
etched  around  his  mouth.  My  David! 
What  had  they  done  to  him? 

I  can't  say  more  about  that  day. 
It's  too  painful.  In  the  evening 
when  we  went  to  bed,  David  made 
me  go  into  the  bedroom  alone — and 
close  the  door.  "I  can't,"  he  said. 
"I'm  a  murderer.  I  can't  Carol. 
Believe  me.  I  keep  seeing  the  face 
of  that  woman,  bending  over  her 
husband's  body,  looking  at  me  with 
hate  and  loathing  on  her  face,  say- 
ing, 'you've  killed  him — my  hus- 
band!' " 

Nothing  I  could  say  or  do,  changed 
him.  He  just  kept  repeating,  "I 
can't,  I  can't." 

The  night  was  a  sleepless  one. 
Many  times  I  got  up  and  went  to 
the  window  and  watched  the  moon, 
now  plain,  now  behind  a  cloud. 

My  worst  fears  had  come  true  in 
a  way  I  never  expected.  I  hadn't 
faced  it  as  an  easy  thing.  I  knew 
there  would  be  a  long,  hard  fight, 
but  I  had  thought  it  would  be  David 
and  I  against  the  world — the  two  of 
us  breaking  down  the  shell  with  me 
acting  as  his  friend  and  guide  and 
lover.  Now  it  wasn't  David  and  I. 
It  was  David  against  me  and  every- 
body else.  He'd  put  me  outside 
of  that  high,  thick  fence  he'd  built 
and  he  wouldn't  let  me  cross  to 
his  side. 

How  I  tried!  In  the  months  that 
followed  I  tore  my  soul  until  I  felt 
bruised  inside  trying  to  batter  down 
that  wall.  I  tried  to  make  David 
let  me  in  to  him.  He  wouldn't.  Then 
I  tried  to  tear  down  the  fence,  but 
David  only  built  it  up  again  higher 
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That  obsession  of  David's  stood  between  them  like  a  high  wall- 
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than    before.     I    was    heartbroken. 

For  a  few  weeks  we  went  out 
every  night,  and  when  I  saw  that 
people  only  reminded  David  of  what 
he  regarded  as  his  crime  we  stayed 
in  every  night. 

And  always  I  tried  to  keep  his 
mind  away  from  that  night  in  the 
rain,  and  that  last  agonizing  scene — 
the  woman  holding   her  husband's 


dead  body  in  her  arms,  with  the 
raindrops  lashing  through  the  beam 
of  the  headlights  and  into  her  stark 
face,  the  mouth  open,  accusing  David 
of  murder! 

Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  was 
beginning — like  the  night  he  came 
into  the  bedroom  and  sat  on  the  side 
of  the  bed  and  took  my  hand  and 
held  it  and  told  me  that  it  was  soft 


and  wonderful.  I  sat  up  and  put  my 
arms  around  him,  and  begged  him 
to  stay  with  me.  But  he  retreated, 
back  over  that  high  fence,  and  I 
knew  he  didn't  hear  me  or  know  my 
love  for  him — really  know  it.  He 
went  away — his  heart  went  away, 
I  mean,  and  left  me  there  in  the 
utter,  complete  darkness  a  lonelv 
woman     (Continued    on    page  58) 


ere  was  but  one  chance  in  a  million  to  win  him  back.     On  it  Carol  gambled — her  life 
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DAVID  was  coming  back  to  me. 
It  was  a  litany,  a  popular  song, 
a  prayer  that  my  mind  and 
my  heart  and  my  whole  body  kept 
repeating  and  repeating.  David 
was  coming  back.  I  hurried  off  the 
subway  and  walked  west  down  to 
the  Drive,  against  the  wind  that 
blew  fresh  from  the  Hudson.  A 
cloud  passed  across  the  bright  June 
sun  and  the  shadow  darkened  the 
dingy,  narrow  street,  momentarily 
quieting  the  pounding  of  my  pulse. 
The  words  of  Uncle  Charles,  last 
night,  came  to  me.  I  almost  heard 
them  hanging  in  the  air  and  I  felt 
my  knees  shaking  under  me.  I  had 
to  go  slower. 

"Three  years  in  the  penitentiary 
is  a  long  time,  Carol.  A  lifetime!  I 
want  to  warn  you — he'll  be  a 
changed  man." 

"Not  David,"  I'd  said  slowly  and 
now,  walking  quickly  again  back 
into  the  sunlight,  I  repeated  out 
loud,  "Not  David!  He's  too  fine,  too 
big.  And  it  was  an  accident.  He 
didn't  iiiraii  to  run  down  the  other 
car." 

Then,  Uncle  Charles'  other  words 

CI back,  though  I  fought  against 

them.  "No,  he  didn't  mean  to,  but  he'd 
been  drinking  and  the  jury  called 
it — forgive  me  Carol, — murder — " 
Again,  today,  I  knew  the  color  had 
drained  from  my  face.  I  had  reached 
the  Drive.  An  empty  bench  was 
near  the  corner  and  slowly  I  walked 
to  it  and  sat  down. 

Was  I  only  a  blind,  stubborn  fool? 
Clinging  to  a  hope  that  everyone 
but  me  could  see  so  easily  was  false, 
hopeless?  Had  these  past  three 
years  of  heartache  only  been  to 
make  me  deny  what  was  true?  Three 
I  of  working  day  after  day  at 
a  typewriter  in  a  dark,  dusty  office, 
going  home  every  night  to  a  cheap 
furnished  room,  counting  every 
penny  -so  David  and  I  could  have 
a  decent  start  when  he — when  he 
came  back. 


The  romantic  fiction  version  of  a 
radio  drama  by  True  ioardman, 
broadcast  on  Sunday  night's 
CIS  Silver  Theater,  with  Ginger 
Rogers    os   the   heroine,    Carol. 


Oh  it  would  be  hard,  the  hardest 
thing  I'd  ever  done,  to  win  David 
back  softly  and  warmly  to  the  life 
of  the  outside  world  and  to  my  love 
for  him.  But  it  could  be  done!  A 
woman's  love  had  accomplished 
greater  things  than  this. 

I  hadn't  seen  David  in  all  those 
three  years  since  he'd  walked  out 
of  the  courtroom,  guilty,  the  jury 
said.  David  had  wanted  it  that  way. 
He  said  that  might  make  the  dif- 
ference. If  I  had  no  memory  of  walls 
and  bars,  he  might  be  able  to  forget 
the  long  years  and  use  me  as  a  re- 
minder that  people  had  lived  and 
breathed  and  laughed  all  that  time. 
So  I  hadn't  seen  him,  not  once,  in 
three  years.  Hadn't  seen  him,  and 
it  happened  only  a  month  after  we 
were  married.  .  .  . 

Sitting  there,  thinking  back,  I 
made  up  my  mind.  Everything 
would  work  out  just  as  I  had 
planned  it.  I  didn't  hesitate  again. 
I  walked  directly  to  the  building 
where  I'd  found  the  apartment  I 
wanted.  Seeing  it  again  now,  so  spic 
and  span,  bright  with  morning  light, 
gave  me  back  my  joy.  That  was 
why  I'd  picked  it.  The  building 
wasn't  new,  and  the  three  rooms 
were  badly  planned,  but  from  all  of 
them  you  could  see  the  river  and 
the  wide  sky  stretching  out  west- 
ward across  the  river,  and  on  the 
Jersey  side  the  Palisades,  like  the 
wall  of  a  far  country.  That  was 
what  David  needed — a  room  with 
a  view! 

I  threw  open  the  window  to  let  in 
air,  and  for  a  minute  stood  there 
letting  the  breeze  whip  my  hair.  I 
did  everything  a  dozen  times.  It  had 
to  be  just  so.  The  phonograph — with 
all  the  records  we'd  liked,  and  espe- 
cially Summertime,  because  Porgy 
and  Bess  was  our  first  show  together; 
the  pipe  rack — with  all  his  old  pipes 
that  Uncle  Charles  had  cleaned  so 
carefully  for  him;  the  humidor  full 
of  his  favorite  tobacco;  the  easy 
chair,  placed  so  he  could  glance  out 
the  window;  the  curtains,  for  my- 
self, because  he  never  noticed;  the 
tiny  plants  on  glass  shelves  across 
one  window;  the  books  out  in  the 
open  as  he  liked  them;  and  in  the 
bedroom  I  sprayed  a  whisper  of  his 
favorite  perfume  into  the  air — and 
put  some  in  the  hollow  of  my  throat 
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where  he  used  to  kiss  me. 

And  then  it  was  two  o'clock.  He 
was  to  come  at  two  o'clock.  I  could 
feel  my  heart  beating  faster,  and 
when  I  looked  in  the  mirror  my  face 
was  pink  under  the  blonde  curls. 

The  bell  rang!  I  raced  to  the  door, 
and  as  I  opened  it  a  great  lump  in 
my  throat  choked  me.  Yes,  it  was 
David!  He  walked  slowly  into  the 
living  room.  "Hello,  Carol,"  he  said. 
Just  that.  No  kiss,  no  word,  no 
touch.      Just,    "Hello,    Carol." 

"David!"  And  what  a  David!  The 
tears  came  to  my  eyes.  I'd  wanted 
not  to  cry,  not  to  make  a  scene.  But 
when  I  looked  at  him — .  He  was 
thin,  the  black  hair  close-cropped, 
his  big  shoulders  stooped,  deep  lines 
etched  around  his  mouth.  My  David! 
What  had  they  done  to  him? 

I  can't  say  more  about  that  day. 
It's  too  painful.  In  the  evening 
when  we  went  to  bed,  David  made 
me  go  into  the  bedroom  alone — and 
close  the  door.  "I  can't,"  he  said. 
"I'm  a  murderer.  I  can't  Carol. 
Believe  me.  I  keep  seeing  the  face 
of  that  woman,  bending  over  her 
husband's  body,  looking  at  me  with 
hate  and  loathing  on  her  face,  say- 
ing, 'you've  killed  him — my  hus- 
band!' " 

Nothing  I  could  say  or  do,  changed 
him.  He  just  kept  repeating,  "I 
can't,  I  can't." 

The  night  was  a  sleepless  one. 
Many  times  I  got  up  and  went  to 
the  window  and  watched  the  moon, 
now  plain,  now  behind  a  cloud. 

My  worst  fears  had  come  true  in 
a  way  I  never  expected.  I  hadn't 
faced  it  as  an  easy  thing.  I  knew 
there  would  be  a  long,  hard  fight, 
but  I  had  thought  it  would  be  David 
and  I  against  the  world — the  two  of 
us  breaking  down  the  shell  with  me 
acting  as  his  friend  and  guide  and 
lover.  Now  it  wasn't  David  and  I. 
It  was  David  against  me  and  every- 
body else.  He'd  put  me  outside 
of  that  high,  thick  fence  he'd  built 
and  he  wouldn't  let  me  cross  to 
his  side. 

How  I  tried!  In  the  months  that 
followed  I  tore  my  soul  until  I  felt 
bruised  inside  trying  to  batter  down 
that  wall.  I  tried  to  make  David 
let  me  in  to  him.  He  wouldn't.  Then 
I  tried  to  tear  down  the  fence,  but 
David  only  built  it  up  again  higher 
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than   before.     I    was    heartbroken. 

For  a  few  weeks  we  went  out 
Wery  night,  and  when  I  saw  that 
People  only  reminded  David  of  what 
w  regarded  as  his  crime  we  stayed 
in  every  night. 

And  always  I  tried  to  keep  his 
"»nd  away  from  that  night  in  the 
j|»m,  and  that  last  agonizing  scene — 

"  woman    holding   her   husband's 


dead  body  in  her  arms,  with  the 
raindrops  lashing  through  the  beam 
of  the  headlights  and  into  her  stark 
face,  the  mouth  open,  accusing  David 
of  murder! 

Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  was 
beginning — like  the  night  he  came 
into  the  bedroom  and  sat  on  the  side 
of  the  bed  and  took  my  hand  and 
held  it  and  told  me  that  it  was  soft 


and  wonderful.    I  sat  up  and  put  my 
arms  around  him,  and  begged   him 

to  stay  with  me.    But  h tl 

back  over  that  high  fence,  und  I 
knew  he  didn't  hear  me  or  know  my 
love  for  him — really  know  it.  H<- 
went  away — hia  heart  went  away, 
I  mean,  and  left  me  there  In  !!"■ 
utter,  complete  darkness  a  I 
woman    (Continued    on    page  58) 


That  obsession  of  David's  stood  between  them  like  a  high  wall-  Ifore  Was  but  0|)e  cnance  ir|  a  mj||jon  to  win  him  back.    On  it  Carol  gambled— her  life 


Now,  the  romance  that  has  thrilled 
a  million  listeners,  told  as  a  vivid 
novel  complete  in  this  issue.  Read 
the  story  of  a  woman's  passionate 
love  brought  to  its  fullest  flower 
by   a    war   that    could    not    be    escaped 


A  LORRY  came  grumblingly  up  the  road  from 
the  village,  swerved,  and  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  wide  stone  steps  at  Balmacruchie  Castle. 
Sunday,  working  at  her  desk,  glanced  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  it. 

A  reminder,  she  thought,  that  you  must  not — 
could  not — be  altogether  happy  in  this  time  of  war. 

Throughout  the  morning  she  had  gone  about  her 
work  in  a  daze  of  joy.  The  business  of  checking 
medicines  and  surgical  supplies,  of  visiting  the  wards, 
Of  taking  reports  from  nurses,  dieticians,  overseers 
of  all  kinds — this  had  been  mere  ritual,  to  be  ac- 
complished while  her  inner  mind  kept  repeating, 
"Soon  he'll  be  here.  In  my  arms  again.  Henry. 
Soon." 

Marriage  itself  lulled  you  into  taking  marriage  for 
granted.  Because  society  and  the  law  had  decreed 
that  it  was  your  right  to  be  with  the  man  you  loved 
every  minute  of  the  day,  you  were  all  too  easily 
led  into  forgetting  that  circumstances  might  decree 
otherwise.  And  when  circumstances  did  so  decree — 
when  war  took  into  its  rude  grasp  the  man  you  had 
thought  was  all  yours — you  could  feel  only  a  shocked 
sense  of  loss.  As  if  you  had  been  robbed,  cruelly, 
unjustly. 

England  had  gone  to  war.  That  was  the  simple, 
basic  fact.  Only  one  of  its  implications  was  that 
Lord  Henry  Brinthrope  must  go  to  war  too — yet  that 
was  the  implication  that  meant  most  to  Sunday.  She 
had  tried  not  to  let  this  be  so.  She  had,  conscien- 
tiously, thought  of  the  thousands  of  other  wives,  no 
less  deprived  than  she.  Listening  to  the  nightly 
news  reports  on  the  wireless,  she  had  pictured  fleets — 
vessels  of  the  air  and  vessels  of  the  water — moving 
one  against  the  other.  She  had  heard  the  whistles 
of  bombs  in  her  mind's  ear,  and  she  had  struggled  to 
understand  the  tides  and  currents  of  international 
politics. 

It  was  all  quite  meaningless,  compared  to  the 
horrible  truth  that  Henry  was  somewhere  in  the  midst 
of  that  chaos,  and  that  she  might  never  see  him 
again. 

Opening  Balmacruchie  Castle,  the  Brinthropes' 
ancient  Scottish  estate,  and  running  it  as  a  combined 
hospital  for  convalescent  soldiers  and  shelter  for  evac- 
uated children — that  had  helped,  of  course.  Physical 
activity  could  drug  the  mind  to  some  extent — or  at 
least  could  provide  thoughts  with  a  road,  instead  of 
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leaving  them  free  to  stumble  aimlessly  through  the 
trackless  morass  of  fear  and  bewilderment.  And 
Balmacruchie  had  the  further  advantage  that  she 
and  Henry  had  never  been  there  together.  Its  gaunt 
towers  and  echoing  rooms,  the  windy  moors  that  sur- 
rounded it,  the  mistily  blue  sky  above  it — everything 
was  so  different  from  the  surroundings  at  Brinthrope 
Manor. 

In  this  austere  setting,  busy  with  the  hospital, 
knowing  besides  that  her  two  children  at  least  were 
with  her  and  safe,  Sunday  had  found  peace  of  a  sort. 

But  not  happiness.  Not  the  happiness  that  had 
lifted  her  heart  and  carried  it  away  to  delirious, 
breathless  heights  when,  early  this  morning,  Lord 
Percy  Brinthrope  had  rung  up  from  London  to  an- 
nounce that  Henry  was  on  his  way  to  Balmacruchie. 

"He  came  through  London  last  night,"  Henry's 
uncle  had  said.  His  voice,  carried  over  the  miles  of 
humming  wire,  sounded  strangely  tired.  "Took  the 
first  train  out  of  Waterloo.  But  of  course — no  tell- 
ing when  it'll  get  to  Balmacruchie.  Schedules  now- 
adays can't  be  depended  on." 

Fleetingly,  almost  unconsciously,  she  had  the  im- 
pression that  Percy  was  talking  trivialities  to  prevent 
himself  from  saying  something  more  important.  The 
notion  vanished,  smothered  by  the  overwhelming 
knowledge  that  Henry  was  on  his  way  home.  Home — 
to  her  arms. 

Only  after  she  hung  up  did  she  realize  that  Percy 
hadn't  said  how  long  Henry's  leave  was  for.  Not 
that  it  mattered.  Every  moment  with  him  would  be 
so  precious  that  even  a  single  day  would  give  her 
strength  to  endure  weeks  of  loneliness.  And  surely 
it  would  be  for  longer  than  a  day,  or  Henry  would 
have  wired  her  to  meet  him  in  London,  instead  of 
taking   the  time  to  come  up  here. 

The  war  and  its  terrors  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground under  the  impact  of  the  news  that  Henry 
was  returning.  Only  the  sight  of  the  lorry,  trundling 
to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  castle,  had  brought  back 
reality. 

Sunday  stood  up  and  ran  into  the  great  hall,  im- 
pelled by  the  realization  that  this  lorry  had  been 
waiting  at  the  railway  station.  It  might  have  met 
Henry's  train — might  have  brought  him  up  to  the 
Castle.  She  stopped  on  the  terrace,  disappointed. 
Henry  wasn't  there.  The  driver  of  the  lorry  and  his 
assistant  had  jumped  out  of  the  front  seat  and  gone 
around  to  the  van,  where  they  were  unloading  a 
stretcher  bearing  a  wounded  man.  Another  con- 
signment of  casualties  for  the  hospital — 

Recognition  struck  Sunday  like  a  blow  over  the 
heart.    The  wounded  man  was  Henry. 

She  was  running  across  the  rough  flags  of  the 
terrace.  Someone's  voice — her  own? — was  calling 
"Henry!  My  darling!"  The  man  on  the  stretcher 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and  grinned  cheerfully, 
if  painfully. 

"Hullo,  Sunday!  Nothing  to  make  a  show  about, 
you  know.     Just  a  little  crack-up — " 


Recognition   struck  Sunday  like  a   blow  over  the  heart. 
The  smiling  man  on  the  stretcher  was  her  own  husband. 


Then  she  was  on  her  knees, 
forcing  the  stretcher-bearers  to  halt 
in  their  progress  across  the  terrace. 
Her  cheek  was  against  Henry's, 
feeling  the  light  tingle  of  his  day- 
old  beard — golden,  like  his  hair — 
while  she  cradled  him  in  her  arms. 
Until  she  remembered  that  Lady 
Brinthrope  should  not  be  doing  this, 
that  it  was  undignified,  that  it  would 
embarrass  Henry,  as  evidences  of 
emotion  in  public  always  embar- 
rassed his  British  soul. 

SHE  stood  up,  blinking  the  tears 
back.  "I'm  sorry,  darling.  It  was 
just  that — -that  Percy  didn't  tell  me 
you  were  wounded  and  I — the 
shock—" 

"I  asked  him  not  to."  The 
stretcher  began  to  move  again,  and 
she  walked  beside  it,  her  hand  a 
docile  prisoner  in  his.  "Knew  you'd 
worry — thought  it  was  best  to  have 
you  see  me  so  you  wouldn't 
spend  hours  imagining — all  sorts  of 
things." 

That  was  just,  she  knew.  Already 
the  terror  of  seeing  him  helpless  had 
ebbed  away,  defeated  by  his  cheer- 
fulness and  the  vitality  and  strength 
of  his  voice.  But  if  Percy  had  told 
her  he  was  wounded,  she  would  have 
spent  hours  of  agony,  seeing  that 
strong,  slender  body  grotesquely 
torn.  "What  is  the  trouble — what 
did  happen?"  she  asked  shakily. 

"Forced  down  in  a  dog-fight," 
Henry  said  in  the  off-hand  way  that 
was  always  a  signal  that  he  did  not 
want  to  discuss  something.  "Just  a 
broken  leg.  Brinthrope  luck,  I 
guess."  And  he  smiled  again.  "The 
plane  didn't  come  off  too  badly, 
either.  We'll  both  be  in  service 
again  in  a  few  weeks." 

Sunday  caught  her  breath.  In 
service  again!  And  next  time  the 
"Brinthrope  luck,"  if  there  was  such 
a  thing,  might  not  hold. 

Determinedly,  she  put  that 
thought  away,  and  plunged  into  the 
activity  of  arranging  Henry's  room, 
settling  him  there,  calling  young 
Dr.  Maccrae  to  inspect  the  injured 
leg.  There  was  four-year-old  Lon- 
nie  to  be  dealt  with,  and  Jackey  and 
Lively,  Sunday's  two  "fathers,"  who 
had  brought  her  up  from  infancy.  All 
three  were  clamoring  to  see  Henry, 
and  she  had  to  pacify  them  with  ex- 
planations,   promises,    reassurances. 

Sunday  had  long  ago  stopped 
marvelling  at  the  strangeness  of  the 
fate  that  had  brought  her  so  many 
miles,  changed  her  from  a  foundling 
into  Lady  Brinthrope.  Memories  of 
the  Colorado  mining  country,  its 
tall,  sighing  pines  and  rushing 
creeks,  the  crude  cabin  where  she 
had  lived  with  Jackey  and  Lively — 
these  occupied  a  special,  quiet  cor- 
ner   of    her    mind,    like    treasured 
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keepsakes  tucked  into  a  seldom- 
opened  box. 

It  was  there  in  Silver  Creek  that 
Lord  Henry  Brinthrope  had  found 
her  when '  he  came  to  Colorado  to 
inspect  the  mines  that  were  respon- 
sible for  part  of  the  Brinthrope  for- 
tune. Henry  told  her,  months  later, 
that  his  first  sight  of  her — barefoot, 
wearing  a  cheap  cotton  dress  that 
made  only  a  perfunctory  gesture  at 
concealing  the  tender  immaturity  of 
her  body — had  tumbled  him  straight 
into  love.  For  her  part,  Sunday  was 
at  first  too  overwhelmed  at  the 
proximity  of  a  real  English  noble- 
man to  think  of  love.  It  was  only 
later,  when  Henry  had  proved  that 
he  was,  after  all,  a  human  being, 
that  she  was  able  to  sort  her  emo- 
tions and  discover  that  he  meant 
everything  in  life  to  her.  Even  then, 
she  had  not  loved  him  with  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  that  marriage  had 
brought. 

Sunday's  own  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness had  always  prevented  her 
from  knowing  how  miraculous  it 
was  that  she  and  Henry  ever  mar- 
ried at  all.  Henry's  family  opposed 
the  match,  at  first,  with  the  stubborn 
intolerance  of  an  honest  belief  that 
happiness  together  was  not  possible 
for  two  people  of  such  different 
backgrounds.  To  them,  a  girl  from 
a  Western  mining  camp — and  a 
foundling,  at  that! — was  on  a  par 
with  a  barmaid  from  a  pub  in  Hamp- 
stead.  The  news  that  Henry  in- 
tended to  marry  her  brought  Lord 
Percy  hurrying  across  the  Atlantic, 
bent  on  putting  an  end  to  this  non- 
sensical scheme  of  his  nephew's.  This 
had  proved  to  be  not  quite  feasible, 
since  Henry  could,  upon  occasion, 
be  as  stubborn  as  any  of  his  elders 
— and  Percy  had  fallen  back  on 
compromise.  Sunday  must  come  to 
England  and  live  for  a  time  at 
Brinthrope  Manor  before  there 
could  be  any  talk  of  marriage. 

Jackey  and  Lively  refused  to  let 
her  go  alone,  so  all  three  of  them 
were  transplanted  from  Colorado  to 


England.  Perhaps  Jackey  and  Live- 
ly realized  that  they  were  there  for 
inspection  and  testing;  the  idea 
never  crossed  Sunday's  mind,  and  as 
a  result  she  was  completely  natural 
with  a  naturalness  that  ended  by 
conquering  all  the  Brinthropes  as 
completely  as  it  had  conquered 
Henry. 

In  the  three  years  that  followed 
her  marriage,  Sunday  asked  of  life 
only  what  it  gave  her:  the  privilege 
of  being  with  Henry — of  cherishing 
him,  as  on  their  wedding  day  she 
had  promised  to  do.  And  because 
she  was  upheld  by  this  love,  it  had 
not  really  been  difficult  to  accustom 
herself  to  the  ways  expected  of  a 
Lady  Brinthrope.  England  had 
changed,  the  old  distinctions  were 
breaking  down,  and  it  was  no  longer 
an  error  to  be  an  American  and  a 
"commoner."  It  was  enough  that 
you  were  lovely  and  warm-hearted 
and  kind  and  tremendously  in  love 
with  a  husband  who  adored  you. 

Sunday  and  Henry  adopted  one 
child,  Lonnie,  and  had  one  of  their 
own,  whom  they  named  David.  Life 
at  Brinthrope  Manor  was  ordered, 
serene.  One  day  followed  sedate- 
ly in  the  footsteps  of  the  one  before. 
It  was  unthinkable  that  anything 
should  ever  disturb  this  calm,  self- 
assured  England — even  when  from 
across  the  Channel  came  the  tumult 
of  marching  armies  and  the  restless 
stir  of  ambitious  discontent. 

The  war  struck.  With  bewildering 
suddenness  Henry  was  in  uniform, 
flying  in  France  with  the  R.A.F. 
Brinthrope  Manor  was  closed — it 
was. too  near  to  London  for  safety — 
and  Sunday  with  the  children  and 
Jackey  and  Lively  and  Alice  Sedge- 
wick,  Henry's  aunt,  had  gone,  al- 
most as  if  in  flight,  to  Balmacruchie. 
Lord  Percy  was  in  London,  on  busi- 
ness connected  vaguely  with  what 
he  called  "the  Ministry."  And  the 
months  were  empty  .  .  .  full  of  ac- 
tivity and  work,  but  empty  never- 
theless because  they  did  not  hold 
Henry. 

But  that  was  all  over  now,  Sun- 
day thought — temporarily  over,  and 
these  days  you  couldn't  let  your 
mind  recognize  anything  that  wasn't 
temporary.  She  was  waiting  in  the 
hall  for  Dr.  Maccrae  to  leave 
Henry's  room;  there  were  dozens 
of  things  she  could  be  doing,  but 
she  couldn't  bear  to  go  away  and 
thus  miss  a  moment  or  two  that 
she  might  spend  with  Henry  after 
the  doctor  left.  He  came  out  at 
last,  closing  the  door  quietly  behind 
him,  a  look  of  concentration  on  his 
bony  Scottish  face.  Then,  when  he 
saw  her,  he  brightened. 

"Oh,  Lady  Brinthrope.  And  so 
now  we  have  another  invalid  on 
our  hands." 
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"Is  he  all  right,  doctor?  The  trip 
from  London  wasn't  bad  for  him?" 

A  shaft  of  sunlight  came  down 
through  a  window  behind  Sunday, 
touching  her  hair  and  striking  from 
it  sparks  of  golden  fire.  Dr.  Maccrae 
contemplated  the  effect  with  appre- 
ciation. After  all,  he  thought,  he 
couldn't  be  sure.  It  was  better  not 
to  say  anything  that  would  upset 
her — she  was  so  young,  so  defense- 
less. ... 

'Shook  him  up  a  bit,"  he  said 
cheerily.  "He's  tired,  naturally.  And 
a  crack-up  in  a  plane  does  take  it 
out  of  you,  rather.  Rest  and  quiet — 
they're  what  he  needs,  and  I'll  trust 
you  to  see  he  gets  'em." 

With  a  professionally  brisk  nod 
and  smile,  he  went  down  the  hall, 
and  Sunday  softly  opened  the  door 
of  her  husband's  room. 

It  must  have  been  a  trick  of  the 
light.  As  the  door  swung  noise- 
lessly on  its  hinges  Sunday  saw 
Henry's  face,  starkly  outlined  in 
profile  against  the  panelled  wall, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  skin 
was  stretched  tightly,  the  corners 
of  the  lips  drawn  downwards,  a 
frown  cut  deeply  between  the  closed 
eyes.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man  in 
pain,  determined  not  to  cry  out. 

Then,  at  her  gasp,  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  the  illusion  was  gone.  He 
was  smiling,  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  her.  "Sunday — dear.  I  didn't 
hear  you  come  in." 

YOU'RE  all  right— really  all 
right?"  she  said,  fighting  to 
shake  off  the  panic  of  that  fleeting 
moment  when  she  had  watched  him 
unobserved. 

"Of  course.  Just  tired."  His 
hand — long-fingered,  sinewy  —  en- 
gulfed one  of  hers,  pressing  it  tight- 
ly. "And  being  here,  with  you, 
will  be  the  best  medicine  in  the 
world  for  me." 

"I  wouldn't  mind,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  speak  lightly,  "I  wouldn't 
mind  if  you  were  really  ill,  Henry. 
It  would  mean  you'd  be  here  that 
much  longer." 

The  strong  pressure  of  his  fingers 
relaxed  suddenly,  and  the  hand 
dropped  with  such  suddenness  that 
it  was  almost  snatched  away.  "Don't 
talk  such  nonsense,  Sunday,"  he 
said  sharply.  "Of  course  you'd 
mind.     And  so  would  I." 

Wisely,  she  did  not  pursue  the 
subject.  A  thin  gold  chain  hung 
around  her  throat,  next  to  the  skin. 
She  unlocked  it  and  held  it  out, 
dangling,  so  he  could  see  the  little 
carved  ivory  figure  of  a  naked,  slen- 
der woman  suspended  on  it.  "See, 
Henry?"  she  said.  "I've  worn  it 
every  day.    It's — helped,  a  lot." 

Vividly,  memory  brought  back 
the    garden    at    Brinthrope    Manor, 

Riding  habit  through 
courtesi  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


late  on  the  afternoon  before  Henry 
had  gone  to  war  .  .  .  old  trees  sober- 
ly gorgeous  in  their  autumn  clothes, 
a  pungent  smell  of  damp  wood- 
smoke  in  the  air.  Henry  giving  her 
this  ivory  figure,  keeping  one  like  it 
for  himself.  "They've  been  in  the 
family  for  ages — twins.  They've 
never  been  separated  until  now. 
And  as  long  as  you  have  one  and  I 
the  other  .  .  .  well,  they're  still  not 
separated." 

"Have  you  still  got  yours?" 
"...  No.  I  lost  it,"  he  said,  "the 
day  I  crashed,  I  guess.  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  for  it  when  I  got  into  the 
plane,  and  it  was  there.  But  it  must 
have  jostled  out  when  I  came  down. 
Sunday,  you  don't  mind,  do  <  you? 
It  didn't  really  mean  anything — be- 
cause I'm  back,  now." 

OF  course  I  don't  mind,"  she 
hastened  to  say.  "Not  ex- 
actly. It's  only — oh,  it's  only  that 
there  were  two,  and  now  there's 
only  one.     It's  silly — " 

Terribly  silly,  to  read  actuality 
into  symbols,  to  identify  human 
souls  with  inanimate  objects.  A  su- 
perstition— childish,  absurd.   .   .   . 

Some  instinct  told  her,  suddenly, 
that  Henry  wanted  her  to  leave  the 
room.  Her  presence  there  was  a 
drain  upon  him — upon  his  strength, 
and  worse  than  that,  upon  his  pa- 
tience. Nothing  he  had  said,  no  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  could  lead  her 
to  believe  this.  Yet  she  knew  it,  and 
the  knowledge  was  deeply  wound- 
ing. It  was  almost  as  if  there  were 
an  antagonism  between  them,  upon 
which  he  had  to  exercise  the  utmost 
control  to  keep  from  breaking  into 
the  open. 

"You'll  want  to  rest,"  she  forced 
her  lips  to  say.  "If  you  feel  up  to 
it,  I'll  bring  the  children  in  at  tea- 
time." 

"All  right."  This  murmur,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  held  a  note  of  re- 
lief.    "Are  they  well?" 

"Blooming,  both  of  them,"  she  an- 
swered, amazed  at  her  ability  to 
speak  casually  when  inside  she  was 
shrivelling  with  doubt.  "David 
looks  more  like  you  every  day." 

He  smiled  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
dismissal. 

She  walked  along  the  stone-paved 
hall,  down  the  curving  stairway  to 
the  little  front  room  she  used  as  an 
office  and  sitting-room,  feeling  ut- 
terly deflated.  Searching  her  de- 
pression, trying  to  analyze  it,  she 
at  last  found  a  spark  of  anger  there, 
and  resolutely  fanned  it  until  it 
burst  into  satisfying  flame.  It  was 
anger  at  herself,  at  her  own  morbid 
fancies.  That  was  the  trouble!  Be- 
cause Henry  was  weak,  tired,  suf- 
fering from  shock,  she  had  leaped 
to    the    conclusion    that    he    was — 
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changed,  different.  She  had  allowed 
herself  to  read  sinister  meanings 
into  a  chance  word,  a  half-seen  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  a  moment  of 
weariness.  The  reaction  from  the 
morning's  mood  of  intense  delight 
had  been  too  sudden. 

She  resolved  to  be  less  sensitive, 
less  .  .  .  feminine.  And  at  last  she 
laughed.  She  was  behaving  exactly 
like  a  woman,  and  surely  nothing  in 
the  world  could  be  more  upsetting 
to  a  wounded  man! 

Alone  in  his  room  Henry  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  fit  of  painful 
coughing  he  had  grimly  held  back 
while  Sunday  was  with  him.  Each 
paroxysm  seemed  to  wrench  the 
nerves  out  of  his  flesh.  When  it 
was  over  he  lay  back,  spent  and 
trembling,  his  injured  leg  in  its  cast 
throbbing  abominably.  Feverishly, 
his  thoughts  wandered,  but  they  re- 
turned each  time  to  one  cardinal 
point;  Sunday  must  not  know  that 
anything  serious  was  wrong  with 
him.  He  caught  himself  up  sharply. 
Wrong?  But  nothing  was  wrong — 
only  a  broken  leg  and  perhaps  a  cold 
in  his  chest.  He'd  be  all  right  if 
he'd  do  as  the  doctor  said — rest,  be 
quiet. 

But  God!  How  could  a  man  be 
quiet  when  all  he  could  think  of  was 
the  possibility  of  being  a  drag  on 
his  wife?  Or  of  being  tucked  away 
in  a  forgotten  corner  when  civiliza- 
tion was  fighting  for  its  existence? 

His  eyes  flew  open  as  he  heard  the 
door-latch  click.  But  it  was  only  a 
nurse,  not  Sunday. 

"Dr.  Maccrae  sent  me,  Lord  Brin- 
thrope.  Are  you  comfortable?"  Her 
efficiency,  so  blessedly  impersonal, 
calmed  his  hysteria.  "If  you  will 
just  swallow  this."  She  was  mixing 
something  in  a  glass;  obediently  he 
took  it,  and  after  a  time  sleep  came. 

IT  was  altogether  to  be  expected, 
Dr.  Maccrae  told  Sunday,  that 
Henry  should  suffer  a  relapse  after 
his  journey  from  London:  natural 
that  there  should  be  some  fever  and 
a  great  deal  of  weakness.  Still  later, 
when  this  initial  period  of  what  the 
doctor  called  "acute  discomfort"  was 
over,  he  assured  her  that  Henry 
was  recovering  satisfactorily. 

"He's  restless,  to  be  sure,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "In  fact,  he's  a  very  poor 
patient,  and  I've  told  him  so.     But 


all  men  who  are  used  to  active  lives 
are  poor  patients  .  .  .  particularly 
in  wartime." 

"But  his  cough,"  Sunday  said. 
"He  tries  to  hide  it  from  me,  so  I 
know  it  worries  him.  And  I  think 
it  worries  you." 

"Yes — a  little."  Casually  Maccrae 
flipped  a  cigarette  into  the  huge 
fireplace  where  a  crackling  blaze 
battled  the  inadequacy  of  Balma- 
cruchie's  heating  arrangements.  It 
was  a  raw  March  day;  gusts  of  rain 
rattled  against  the  windows  of  Sun- 
day's sitting  room.  "In  weather  like 
this  it's  a  wonder  we  all  aren't 
coughing." 

Alice  Sedgewick,  Henry's  aunt, 
looked  up  from  her  knitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth.  "You 
worry  too  much,  Sunday  dear,"  she 
observed  placidly.  "All  men  are 
idiots  when  they're  ill.  They  think 
bad  temper  proves  that  being  flat 
on  their  backs  hasn't  robbed  them 
of  their  manliness." 

"It  isn't  bad  temper,  Aunt  Alice," 
Sunday  said  seriously.  "Henry  isn't 
capable  of  that,  anyway.  He  acts  as 
if — as  if  being  ill  were  part  of  a  se- 
cret he's  keeping  from  me.  That's 
the  only  way  I  can  explain  it — I 
know  it  sounds  foolish — " 

"Would  it  make  you  feel  better," 
Maccrae  spoke  tentatively,  "if  I 
called  in  someone  for  consultation? 
There's  a  man  in  Edinburgh — I  had 
classes  under  him  at  the  University. 
I  think  he  might  come." 

"Oh,  could  you  ask  him?"  Sun- 
day was  suddenly  alight,  eager. 

"Of  course.  Not  that  it's  neces- 
sary, probably."  Unseen  by  Sun- 
day, his  eyes  sought  those  of  Mrs. 
Sedgewick.  They  exchanged  tiny 
nods  of  satisfaction  and  complete 
understanding — nods  that  harked 
back  to  a  private  conversation  be- 
tween them  earlier  that  morning. 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  specialist  see 
Lord  Brinthrope,"  the  doctor  had 
said.  "There's  a  congestion  in  his 
lungs  I  don't  understand.  But  it 
isn't  the  sort  of  thing  that's  so  vital 
it's  worth  troubling  Lady  Brinthrope 
about.  Not  now,  when  she's  so 
ready  to  be  alarmed  at  anything." 

"By  all  means  get  the  specialist," 
was  Alice's  answer.  "As  for  man- 
aging Sunday — well,  doctor,  I  should 
think  you'd  be  clever  enough  to 
make  her  think  it's  your  idea. 
Where's  your  bedside  manner?" 

In  due  time  Dr.  Fergusson  came 
over  from  Edinburgh,  and  spent 
most  of  the  morning  in  Henry's 
room,  and  went  away  again  after 
having  told  Sunday  that  rest  was 
the  one  thing  her  husband  needed. 
Dr.  Fergusson  was  .a  man  sparing  of 
words. 

But  at  the  doorway  he  turned  to 
throw  over  (Continued  on  page  79) 
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They  loved  her,  for  she 
was  their  daughter,  and 
hers  was  a  precious  tal- 
ent— but  of  the  longing 
in  her  little-girl  heart 
they    could    know    nothing 


CROUCHED  against  the  closed 
door  to  the  living  room,  Paula 
listened  to  the  quarreling 
voices.  First  her  father's,  deep  and 
raspy.  Then  her  mother's,  softer, 
but  edged  with  hysteria.  And  then 
her  father  again,  joining  in  an  angry 
duet  that  went'  on  and  on,  making 
her  want  to  cry. 

Because  they  were  quarreling 
about  her. 

"But  Art— she's  so  little!  Only 
eight  years  old — it  isn't  right  that 
she  should  spend  all  day,  every  day, 
practicing.  Never  knowing  any 
other  children — " 

"Mary,  you  seem  to  forget  that 
in  exactly  one  week  Paula  is  to  play 
the  Beethoven  concerto  with  the 
country's  biggest  symphony!  Isn't 
that  just  a  little  more  important 
than  whether  or  not  she  romps  with 
other  children?" 

"No!  No,  Art,  it  isn't!  Not  to  me 
— and  not  to  you,  either,  if  you 
weren't  so  determined  to  make  a 
prodigy  out  of  your  child — so  you 
can  live  off  the  money  she  earns!" 

"You've  no  right  to  say  that!" 

Paula  lifted  her  hands  to  her  ears, 
and  pressed  the  palms  hard  against 
them  so  that  only  a  low,  indis- 
tinguishable mutter  came  through. 
Slowly,  her  head  hanging,  she 
walked  over  to  the  piano.  It  smiled 
back  at  her  with  a  wide  grin  of  ivory 
teeth.  When  she  was  a  little  girl, 
she'd  really  thought  that  the  piano 
was  a  big,  friendly  animal,  smiling 
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She  hated  the  piano!    It  wouldn't  let  her  play  with  the  children 
in  the  street,  or  go  to  school,  or  even  ride  in  the  fast  subway. 


at  her.  She'd  loved  to  touch  the 
teeth  and  hear  the  music  come  out. 
Now  she  hated  it.  She  wished  she 
had  never  seen  a  piano,  never  let  it 
get  her  into  its  power  so  that  she 
couldn't  ever  go  to  school  like  other 
children,  or  play  in  the  streets,  or 
even  ride  in  the  subway. 

Just  yesterday  she'd  wanted  to 
come  home  in  the  subway,  because 
she'd  heard  it  went  faster  than  the 
wind,  so  fast  it  took  your  breath 
away.  But  her  father  had  said  no, 
it  was  crowded,  and  the  people  might 
jostle  her  so  she'd  fall  and  maybe 
hurt  her  hands. 

Her  hands!  She  wished  some- 
thing would  happen  to  them  so  she 
could  never  play  another  note! 

And  having  a  child  prodigy  for  a 
daughter  didn't  make  her  father  and 
mother  happy,  either.  They  were 
always  quarreling  over  her — 
Mother  pulling  her  one  way,  want- 
ing her  to  play  and  have  fun,  and 
Father  pulling  the  other,  insisting 
that  she  practice  all  day  long. 

Standing  there  beside  the  piano, 
she  felt  rebellion  seething  in  her 
thin  little  breast.  She  took  her 
hands    away    from    her    ears,    then 


quickly  replaced  them.     The  voices 
in  the  next  room  were  still  furious. 

Paula  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  other 
door,  the  one  leading  to  the  hall. 
Closing  it  softly  behind  her,  she 
went  on  down  the  hall  and  out  of 
the  apartment — not  daring  to  think, 
not  daring  to  let  herself  know  what 
she  was  doing. 

On  the  street  another  little  girl, 
about  Paula's  age,  was  skipping 
rope.  Paula  would  have  liked  to 
stay  and  talk  to  her,  but  she  knew 
that  before  long  her  father  and 
mother  would  stop  quarreling  and 
miss  her,  and  then  she  would  be 
brought  back  indoors.  She  had 
fifteen  cents  in  the  pocket  of  her 
dress,  so  she  walked  down  the 
street  to  the  subway  kiosk.  Un- 
derground, she  dropped  one  nickel 
into  the  turnstile,  and  spent  the 
next  four  hours  happily  riding  back 
and  forth  on  the  subway.  It  was 
pretty  much  like  a  merry-go-round, 
she  thought;  she'd  never  been  on 
one  of  those  either,  but  she'd  seen 
pictures  of  them  in  magazines. 

She  would  have  stayed  on  the 
train  longer,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  a  guard  was  beginning  to  look 
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at  her  with  a  curious  expression  in 
his  eye,  so  she  got  off  at  the  next 
stop  and  climbed  back  up  to  the 
street.  She  had  no  idea  where  she 
was.  This  region  of  red-fronted 
houses,  set  close  to  sidewalks  that 
were  littered  with  baby  carriages 
and  torn  newspapers  and  empty  ash 
cans,  was  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  seen  before.  But  there  were 
children,  lots  of  them,  racing  up  and 
down  the  pavements  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  grinding  traffic. 
Only  a  few  feet  away  a  little  girl 
was  bouncing  a  ball  up  and  down 
and  repeating  carefully,  rhyth- 
mically, "Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck 
of  pickled  peppers  .  .  .  Peter  Piper 
picked  .  .  ." 

PAULA  waited  until  the  little  girl 
saw  her  and  stopped  bouncing 
the  ball.  Then  she  said  quickly, 
"Hello.  It  must  be  hard  to  do  that. 
What  you're  doing?" 

The  little  girl,  who  wore  a  dark- 
blue  dress  like  a  uniform,  nodded 
proudly.  "You  bet  it  is.  But  I 
hardly  ever  miss.  My  name's  Jane. 
What's  yours?" 

"Pau—  Christine." 

"Christine?"  Jane  said.  "That's 
not  what  you  started  to  say." 

"It  is,  too,"  Paula  said  defensively. 
"My  name's  Christine  Smith." 

Jane  laughed.  "Gee,  Smith's  my 
name,  too.  Lots  of  us  foundlings 
are  named  Smith.  Are  you  a 
foundling?" 

"What's  a  foundling?"  Paula 
asked. 

"Why — an  orphan  without  a 
father  or  a  mother." 


"I  thought  all  orphans  didn't  have 
fathers  or  mothers." 

"Oh,  no,"  Jane  explained,  her  tone 
showing  a  hint  of  superiority.  "Lots 
of  orphans  have  a  mother  or  a  father 
and  some  even  have  both,  but  they 
can't  keep  'em —  The  father  and  the 
mother  can't  keep  the  children,  I 
mean.  There's  lots  like  that  in  the 
Home." 

"The  Home?" 

Jane  indicated  a  gray  building 
farther  down  the  block.  "Sure. 
That's  where  we  all  live,  about  two 
hundred  of  us.  With  Mother  Hub- 
bard. She's  the  matron,  and  the 
Home  belongs  to  her.  You  see,  she 
didn't  have  any  children  of  her  own 
but  she  had  lots  of  money  and  no 
family  at  all — so  she  started  the 
Home." 

Paula  listened,  enraptured.  "Two 
hundred  of  you!"  she  breathed.  "Oh, 
I  bet  you  have  lots  of  fun!" 

"You  bet.  Sometimes  kids  get 
adopted,  but  they  all  cry  when  they 
leave  the  Home  and  Mother  Hub- 
bard. We  call  her  Mother  Hubbard, 
you  know,  after  the  song." 

"What  song?" 

"Why,  you  don't  know  anything, 
do  you?"  Jane  marveled.  "The  one 
about  Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to 
the  cupboard.  ...  I  can  play  it  on 
the  piano.  Can  you  play  the  piano?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Paula  said. 

"Well,  I  can't  now,  either,"  Jane 
said  comfortingly.  "I  hurt  my  hand 
the  other  day  and  I  had  to  stop  my 
lessons  until  it  gets  better."  She 
exhibited  a  brown  paw.  "A  window 
fell  on  it.  At  first  it  hurt,  but  now 
it's  just  stiff." 

Paula  looked  down  at  her  feet, 
scraped  one  toe  back  and  forth  over 
the  sidewalk.  "Well  ..."  she  said 
tentatively,  hating  to  go,  knowing 
she  must. 

"Gee,  I  wish  you  lived  at  the 
Home,"  Jane  burst  out.  "Maybe  you 
could — if  you're  really  a  foundling. 
Where  do  you  live  now?" 

"Why— no  place." 

"Is  your  mother  dead?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Paula  said,  shocked. 
"But  I — I  don't  know  where  she  is." 

"How  about  your  father?" 

"He's  awful  mean.  He  hollers  at 
me  all  the  time." 

"Well,  I  guess  that  makes  you  a 
foundling,  all  right,"  Jane  said  sym- 
pathetically. "Tell  you  what — you 
come  with  me  and  we'll  ask  Mother 
Hubbard  if  you  can  stay." 

"All  right,"  Paula  said. 

She  wanted  to  stay  in  the  Home, 
where  all  those  other  children  lived, 
more  than  she  had  ever  wanted 
anything  in  all  her  life. 

Mother  Hubbard  was  a  white- 
haired  lady  with  a  gentle  face  and 
a  soft  voice,  who  sat  in  a  lovely 
bright    living    room    where    a    fire 


crackled  and  a  radio  played  softly. 

"But  won't  your  parents  miss  you, 
Christine?"  Mother  Hubbard  asked 
when  Jane  had  introduced  Paula 
and  pleaded  that  she  be  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  Home. 

Paula  hung  her  head.  "No,  they 
won't,"  she  said  in  a  small  voice. 
And  it  wasn't  a  lie,  she  said  to  her- 
self.   They  wouldn't  really  miss  her. 

"Don't  they  love  you?" 

"Well — maybe  Mother  does,  but — 
but  I  don't  know  where  she  is  right 
now.  And  my  father  doesn't  love 
me  at  all.  He  yells  at  me  all  the 
time."  Suddenly,  remembering  the 
long,  lonely  hours  of  practicing,  re- 
membering the  clash  of  voices 
behind  the  closed  door,  only  a  few 
hours  ago,  she  began  to  cry.  It  was 
true  that  her  father  didn't  love  her. 
She'd  never  realized  it  before,  but 
now  that  she'd  put  it  into  words,  she 
knew  it  was  true.  He  couldn't  love 
her,  or  he  wouldn't  treat  her  the 
way  he  did. 

Mother  Hubbard  looked  at  her 
thoughtfully,  appraising  the  neat 
jumper  dress,  the  carefully  combed 
hair,  the  clean,  pale  skin.  The  music 
on  the  radio  suddenly  swelled  to 
a  crescendo  as  Paula  mastered  her 
sobs. 

"Shall  I  turn  the  radio  off,  Mother 
Hubbard?"  Jane  asked. 

Quickly,  Paula  intervened.  "No, 
please — that's  Debussy.  It's  beau- 
tiful." Instinct  made  her  say  it;  she 
could  not,  all  at  once,  forget  all 
those  years  of  training. 

"You  know  music,  Christine?" 
Mother  Hubbard  asked,  and  Paula 
cautiously  answered: 

"No — just  Debussy.  He's  my 
favorite  composer." 

MOTHER  HUBBARD  nodded. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I  can't  prom- 
ise to  let  you  stay,  Christine.  But 
suppose  you  have  some  supper  with 
Jane,  and  afterwards  we'll  see  .  .  ." 

Jane  flung  both  arms  around  the 
matron's  waist.  "I  just  know  you'll 
let  her  stay!"  she  cried.  "Won't  you, 
Mother  Hubbard?" 

"Maybe.  Now  run  along  and 
wash." 

For  a  moment,  after  the  children 
had  gone,  Mrs.  Hubbard  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  one  finger  tap- 
ping her  lips  thoughtfully.  The 
music  on  the  radio  came  to  an  end, 
and  a  masculine  voice  said  ex- 
citedly, "A  bulletin  from  the  City 
News  Service:  Paula  Martin,  eight, 
piano  prodigy  who  is  scheduled  to 
make  her  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  next  week,  has 
disappeared  from  her  home.  Her 
father  believes  her  kidnaped.  .  .  ." 

Paula  slept  that  night  in  a  tiny 
room  where  white  walls  did  not 
quite  reach  the  ceiling,  so  that  she 
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had  the  illusion  of  being  alone,  yet 
close  to  Jane,  who  occupied  the 
nextdoor  cubicle.  She  drifted  off  to 
sleep  as  if  she  were  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  of  warm,  comforting  happi- 
ness. For  Mother  Hubbard  had 
said  she  might  stay,  and  ahead  there 
was  a  prospect  of  friendship  and 
play  and  study  in  a  schoolroom  with 
other  children — and  never,  never 
any  practicing. 

THIS  was  the  most  fascinating 
place  she  had  ever  known.  There 
was  always  something  to  do,  always 
someone  to  talk  to.  She  revelled  in 
the  companionship  like  a  tired  trav- 
eler revelling  in  a  cool  stream.  Only 
now  and  then — in  a  pause  in  a  game, 
or  when  a  strain  of  music  came  to 
her  from  the  radio — the  thought  of 
her  mother  burst  through,  telling 
her  that  what  she  was  doing  was 
not  altogether  good.  Whenever  this 
happened  she  shouted  and  played  all 
the  louder,  to  drive  the  discomfort 
out  of  her  mind. 

Besides  Jane,  her  best  friend  was 
a  boy  named  Phil,  who  taught  her 
the  games  he  and  his  friends  played. 
Jane,  affecting  scorn,  said  that  she 
wouldn't  want  to  learn  boys'  games 
— they  were  rough  and  horrid.  But 
Paula  overrode  her;  she  wanted  to 
learn  everything,  all  the  games,  pack 
every  experience  she  could  into  this 
brief  time  of  happiness.  She  was 
such  an  apt  pupil  that  even  Phil  was 
impressed  at  the  ease  with  which  she 
learned  to  make  and  throw  spitballs, 
and  whistle  through  her  teeth. 

But  of  course  such  a  paradise 
could  not  be  hers  forever. 

One  afternoon  she  was  called  to 
Mother  Hubbard's  office.  Something 
told  her  why,  and  she  went  with 
dragging  steps  to  where  her  father 
and  mother  stood  waiting.  At  sight 
of  her  mother  a  sudden  lump  came 
to  her  throat,  and  she  ran  straight 
into  the  open  arms;  from  their  haven 
watching  with  big  eyes  for  the  out- 
burst of  rage  which  must  come  from 
her  father. 

It  did  not  come.  He  was  smiling. 
And  that,  somehow,  was  worse. 

"Well,  Paula,"  he  said,  "you  gave 
us  quite  a  scare.  But  it's  all  right. 
The  publicity's  been  worth  it." 

Paula's  mother  raised  her  head. 
"Anyone  would  think  you'd  enjoyed 
it,  Art!" 

"I  was  worried  to  death,"  he  said. 

"I  wasn't  worried,"  his  wife  said, 
still  holding  Paula  close  to  her,  "be- 
cause I  knew  all  the  time  where 
Paula  was.  Mrs.  Hubbard  called  me 
the  first  night  she  was  here,  and  I 
came   and   saw  her,   eating   in   the 

Adapted  from  a  play  written  by  Dena 
Reed  and  Edward  Peyton  Harris,  tor 
the  radio  program.  Grand  Centra/ 
Station,  now  heard  Tuesday  evenings  at 
9:00.  E.  5.  T.,  over  the  NBC-Blue. 
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dining  nail  with  the  other  children." 

"You  knew?  And  you  didn't  tell 
me?"  Bewilderment  fought  with 
rising  anger  in  his  face. 

"I  didn't  tell  you  because  I  wanted 
you  to  realize  that  Paula — your  little 
girl  meant  more  to  you  than  a  child 
prodigy.  But  now,"  Mary  Martin  said 
wearily,  "I'm  beginning  to  see  that 
I  should  have  waited  longer  before 
letting  you  know  she  was  safe." 

Paula's  father  opened  his  mouth 
quickly — then  shut  it  as  the  door 
opened  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  came  in. 

"Well,  Christine,"  she  said.  "But 
I  ought  to  call  you  Paula  now." 

Paula  hung  her  head.  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Hubbard,"  she  said  indistinctly. 

Her  father,  shifting  his  weight 
nervously  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
said,  "You've  been  very  kind,  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  but  we  won't  take  up  any 
more  of  your  time.   Come,   Paula." 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Her  mother 
stood  a  little  apart,  watching,  her 
lips  pressed  together. 

Paula,  desperate  to  clutch  one  last 
moment  before  she  returned  to  the 
bondage  of  her  home,  her  piano,  her 
eternal  practicing,  said,  "I  can't  go 
now,  Daddy.  I've  got  to — "  Her  voice 
almost  failed  her.  " — to  say  goodbye 
to  Jane — and  Phil:" 

Mrs.  Hubbard  went  to  the  window 
and  opened  it.  Children  were  playing 
outside,  and  she  sent  one  of  them 
to  get  Jane  and  Phil.  While  they 
waited,  there  was  a  heavy,  un- 
comfortable silence.  Mrs.  Hubbard 
looked  anxiously  at  Paula's  mother. 

Jane  and  Phil  stood  below  the 
window,  and  Paula  leaned  out  to 
talk  to  them.  Only  now  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  anything  to  say.  Or  may- 
be it  was  only  too  hard  to  say  it 
while  her  father  was  there. 

"I'm  going  home  now,  Jane.  My 
father  and  mother  are  here  for  me." 

"Oh,  Chris!  We  were  having  so 
much  fun!  Do  you  have  to  go?" 

"I  guess  so.  .  .  .  Well,  g'bye." 

"G'bye." 

They  stood  for  a  moment  between 
the  window,  backed  slowly  away, 
embarrassed,  then  turned  and  raced 
for  the  others.  Paula  couldn't  watch 
them,  because  tears  made  a  shim- 
mering curtain  in  front  of  her  eyes. 

Her  father  cleared  his  throat. 
"Come  along,  Paula.  You've  lost  a 
lot  of  time.  You'll  have  to  practice 
hard  now." 

"Daddy,  please!"  She  whirled 
around.  "I  don't  want  to  play  the 
piano.  I  want  to  stay  here.  .  .  . 
Mummy,  can't  I  stay?  Foundlings 
have  such  fun!" 

Her  mother  put  a  hand  to  her 
mouth.  "Oh,  Art!"  she  said,  but 
the  muffling  hand  made  the  words 
sound  more  like  a  sob.  "Art — let  her 
give  up  the  piano  and  be  a  normal 
child.  Let's  be  like  other  parents — 
not  slave-drivers." 


"And  waste  a  gift  like  Paula's?" 

"Childhood  is  a  greater  gift." 

"You're  being  sentimental,"  he 
said.  "Paula  isn't  like  other  children. 
She's  a  genius.  She  belongs  to  the 
world.  Every  prodigy  has  to  make 
sacrifices.  I've  had  enough  nonsense. 
Paula,  come  along." 

"I  won't  be  a  prodigy!"  Paula 
cried.  "I  won't,  I  won't!" 

"Are  you  coming?"  her  father 
said  steadily. 

Paula  stood  his  gaze  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  her  shoulders  sagged. 
"All  right,"  she  said  tremulously. 
She  turned  to  close  the  window.  Her 
right  hand  tugged  at  the  sash,  hard, 
and  the  poorly  balanced  frame  came 
down  with  the  speed  of  a  guillotine 
on  her  left  hand  which  lay  across 
the  sill. 

Paula  screamed  with  the  pain.  She 
saw  her  father,  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Hubbard  all  rushing  toward  her  be- 
fore she  fainted. 

THE  Infirmary  of  Mother  Hub- 
bard's Home  was  gay  with  flowers; 
a  procession  of  fairy-story  people 
marched  around  the  walls.  The  doc- 
tor was  gentle  and  smiling,  and 
when  he  stood  up  and  announced 
that  he  was  through  he  had  really 
hurt  Paula  very  little. 

But  she  was  crying  when  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  came  in. 

"Darling,"  her  mother  said  ten- 
derly, "does  it  hurt  so  very  badly?" 

"No,"  Paula  said,  her  eyes  on  her 
father.  "But — but  the  doctor  says 
my  hand  will  be  all  right.  I'll  be  able 
to  play  the  piano  again." 

"Only  when  you  want  to,  dear," 
her  mother  said.  "Never  unless  you 
want  to." 

And  then  Paula  noticed  for  the 
first  time  that  as  they  stood  together 
beside  her  bed,  her  father  and  moth- 
er were  holding  hands. 

THE  END 
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By  ADELE 
WHITELY   FLETCHER 


Their  first  quarrel  was  very  nearly  their 
last,  for  they  were  too  young  to  be  so  much 
in  love.  But  Barry  Wood  was  lucky  and  so — 


Barry  Wood's  romantic  baritone  voice  is  a  feature  of  Lucky  Strike's 
Saturday  Night  Hit  Parade,  broadcast  over  the  Columbia  networks. 
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THE  curtain  rang  down  on  the 
George  White  Scandals.  The 
audience  filed  out  humming 
the  hit  tune  the  orchestra  was 
playing.  Backstage,  in  the  Gails' 
dressing  room,  there  was  confusion. 
Jane  and  June,  the  older  set  of 
twins,  had  a  date.  Jean  and  Joan, 
a  year  younger,  were  helping  them 
dress,  offering  a  lipstick,  a  hand- 
kerchief, a  dab  .  of  perfume,  a  pair 
of  gloves. 

Mrs.  Gail  stood  laughing  in  the 
doorway.  "Confusion  Hall,  this 
dressing-room,"  she  said.  "It  re- 
minds me  of  home  when  you  were 
babies  and  I  had  to  bathe  and  dress 
you,  one  after  another." 

Jane,  standing  before  a  full-length 
mirror,  pulled  at  the  beige  crepe 
suit  she  wore  so  it  slipped  smoothly 
over  her  slim  body.  She  blew 
gently  on  the  big  fox  cuffs  so  they 
would  look  bigger  still.  She  ad- 
justed her  blue  straw  hat  at  what 
she  hoped  was  an  angle. 

"What's  Barry  Wood  like?"  she 
asked  June  as  they  hurried  down 
the  backstage  corridor.  June  had 
met  Barry  in  New  Haven.  His 
brother  had  been  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  theater  there. 

"Barry  Wood,"  June  repeated. 
"Well,  he's  a  Yale  man — captain  of 
the  water  polo  team  and  terribly 
good-looking  in  a  strong,  easy  way. 
He's  fresh,  too;  he's  really  a  fresh 
fellow.  But  you'll  like  him.  Every- 
one does!" 

The  boys  were  waiting.  "My 
twin,  Jane,"  said  June.  And  she 
and  Barry's  companion  started  off 
towards  Broadway  and  a  taxi. 

Jane  caught  Barry's  quick  scowl. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,"  she  told 
him.  "Wait  and  see  what  I'm  like. 
Maybe  I  won't  be  so  bad." 

"Who's    taking    anything    hard?" 
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Barry  and  the  family  he  loves  above  all  else  in  the  world  before  the  rustic 
fireplace  in  their  Connecticut  farmhouse — Jane,  Baby  Beverly  and  Bonnie. 


Barry  wanted  to  know. 

"You!"  Jane  stood  her  ground. 
"Certainly  you  didn't  look  exactly 
happy  just  now  when  June  paired 
off  with  your  pal.  You  can't  prefer 
her  looks,  you  know.  Most  people 
can't  tell  us  apart.  .  .  ." 

"Look,"  Barry  told  her,  "a  girl  like 
you,  a  girl  with  a  gentle  face  and 
eyes  that  look  as  if  they'd  been  cut 
out  of  brown  velvet,  should  be 
sweet  and  docile  and  .  .  ." 

"Dumb,  no  doubt,"  finished  Jane. 

Up  Broadway  their  taxi  traveled, 
slithering  in  and  out  of  traffic,  horn 
honking,  radio  playing,  the  lights  of 
electric  signs  flashing  red  and  green, 
blue  and  golden,  on  every  side.  They 
were  bound  for  Harlem  and  the 
Cotton  Club  and  the  hot  music  of 
Duke  Ellington's  band. 

Barry  began  singing  "Dark  Town 
Strutters'  Ball"  softly,  for  Jane.  "I'll 
be  down  to  get  you  in  a  taxi, 
Honey.  .  .  ." 

"Next,"  thought  Jane,  "he'll  be 
reaching  for  my  hand  and  he  won't 
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get  it." 

But  he  did  get  it.  And  she  held 
on  tight. 

That  was  the  beginning,  the  be- 
ginning of  their  love  and  their  quar- 
rels. It  was  funny  about  their 
quarrels.  They  quarreled  to  break 
the  spell  they  had  for  each  other 
from  the  first.  They  quarreled 
when  they  found  themselves  about 
to  go  under  completely. 

As  they  danced,  Jane  marveled 
that  this  man's  strong  arms  about 
her  should  bring,  at  once,  the  great- 
est peace  and  the  greatest  excitement 
she  ever  had  known.  And  Barry 
wondered  if  this  girl  with  whom  he 
moved  to  the  music,  whose  sweet- 
smelling  hair  lay  in  soft  ringlets  on 
his  shoulder,  would  think  he  was 
crazy  if  he  should  bend  his  head  a 
little  lower  and  ask  her  to  marry 
him  and  if,  indeed,  he  wasn't  crazy 
for  wanting  this  so  very  much. 

There  are  things  all  lovers  do  in 
New  York.  And  because  their  love 
is   new   they   find   pristine    beauty 


everywhere  they  go.  Jane  and 
Barry  danced  on  roofs  under  the 
stars.  They  sailed  across  the  bay 
on  a  slow  ferry,  standing  alone  on 
the  upper  deck,  astern,  watching 
the  wash  of  their  boat  shining  with 
the  moon.  On  Sundays  they  drove 
into  the  little  hills  of  Connecticut 
and  dreamed,  out  loud,  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary farmhouse  with  big  fire- 
places and  hand-hewn  timbers  and 
hand -forged  hinges  and  a  trout 
stream  running  through  the  woods 
nearby.  They  went  to  the  Metro- 
politan and  found  their  way  to  the 
dimness  of  Per-neb'sTomb  and  when 
Barry  kissed  Jane  against  her  will — 
she  thinking  someone  might  come 
upon  them  and  he  not  caring — they 
quarreled  again. 

"That  cute  girl  you  told  me 
about,"  she  said,  "the  one  you  met 
when  her  act  played  New  Haven, 
remember  .  .  ." 

"I  remember  well,"  Barry  chal- 
lenged.  "What  about  her?" 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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LIVES     BEHIND     THE     MIKE 


ALWAYS  knew  that  I  wouldn't 
be  beautiful,  even  when  I  was 
too  young  to  know  all  that  it  would 
mean  when  I'd  grown  up.  My 
brothers  called  me  "funny  face," 
and  though  they  sgid  it  because  they 
loved  me  and  were  only  teasing  me, 
it  always  reminded  me  of  my  im- 
perfections. It  wasn't  that  I  was 
ugly,  it  was  just  that  none  of  me 
was  exactly  as  it  should  have  been. 
My  forehead  curved  out  a  little  too 
much,  my  eyes  crinkled  up  into  a 
resemblance  of  continuous  laughter 
and  so  hid  their  true  depth  and  blue- 
ness.  My  hair  wasn't  brunette  and  it 
certainly  wasn't  blonde,  either.  And 
my  nose — that  was  really  the  comic 
part.  It  was  short,  it  curved  in 
when  I  wanted  it  to  curve  out,  and 
was,  to  me,  the  final  touch  to  a  face 
that — well,  was  a  "funny  face." 

Sometimes,  in  those  days,  I  would 
dream  and  in  the  dream  a  magician 
with  a  wand  of  ebony  and  gold 
stood  in  front  of  me.  His  wand 
would  wave  and  miraculously  I 
would  be  turned  into  a  woman  of 
breath-taking  beauty. 

But  never  did  I  think  that  one 
day  such  magic  would  really  hap- 
pen— almost  as  I'd  dreamed  it — and 
I  would  have  such  beauty  as  I'd 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  for. 

If  Dwight  had  been  different,  I 
might  never  have  cared  whether 
I  was  beautiful  or  not.  He  could 
have  been  like  the  other  boys  I 
knew,  fated  to  find  his  success  in 
some  garage  or  factory  at  home,  and 
I  would  have  known  only  happi- 
ness. But  Dwight's  path  was  to  lead 
out  into  a  larger  world  where  faith 
in  oneself  must  be  terribly  strong 
to  stay  unshattered  and  where  love 
becomes  a  cruel  battle  for  survival. 
Where,  when  you  feel  the  first  sharp, 
burning  hurt  of  heartbreak,  there 
is  no  one  who  will  listen,  and  no 
one  whose  sympathy  becomes  your 
shield. 

I  was  singing  in  our  local  radio 
station  in  Big  Boulder  when  it  hap- 
pened. I  had  just  finished  my 
number,  which  was  lucky,  because 
when  I  saw  Dwight  Barron — when 
I  looked  through  the  window  of  the 
radio  studio  and  caught  sight  of 
him — something  came  slowly  up  in 
my  chest,  tightening  in  my  throat, 
choking  off  my  breath. 

I  don't  want  to  tell  you  too  much 
about  his  features,  because  you 
might  recognize  them  from  his  pic- 
tures.    But  I  can't  imagine  loving 
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She  loved  Dwight  passionately  but  she  was  afraid 
that  wasn't  enough  to  hold  him.  Then  Eve  said, 
"You  don't  have  to  lose  him.  You  can  be  as  beau- 
tiful as  you  want,  if  only  you  have  the  nerve- 


At  first,  the  doctor  was  re- 
luctant to  do  what  I  asked 
of  him — but  when  I  told  him 
I  was  a  radio  singer,  he 
changed  his  mind  and  led  me 
into  a  small,  bright  surgery. 


him  the  same  way  if  he  had  been  one  of 
those  tall  spare  men,  towering  up  some- 
where in  the  rarer  atmosphere.  No,  Dwight 
had  that  sort  of  solid,  strong  blocky  figure, 
with  powerful  shoulders  and  firm,  compact 
body  and — not  too  far  above  my  own — his 
face,  fresh  colored  and  healthy  looking  with 
springing  curly  brown  hair  above  a  broad, 
friendly  looking  brow  and  warm  gray  eyes. 
His  mouth  was  wide,  with  corners  that  were 
always  sort  of  mobile,  ready  to  grin.  And 
his  nose — it  was  straight,  full  modeled,  as 
perfect  as  mine  was  imperfect. 

In  the  perverse  way  men  seem  to  have, 
Dwight — so  handsome,  so  popular,  so  much 
in  demand — was  attracted  to  me.  And  there 
wasn't  much  I  could  have  done  about  it, 
even  if  I'd  wanted  to,  because  right  after 
that  first  stunning  moment  I  was  told  that 
I  would  spend  the  summer  working  there 
in  the  studio  with  Dwight  Barron  on  the 
same  program. 

IT  SEEMED  so  simple,  so  utterly  natural, 
when  he  proposed  to  me.  I  had  come  to 
be  necessary  to  him,  it  seemed  to  me.  Work- 
ing together  as  we  did  on  the  program,  he'd 
ask  my  advice  about  bis  songs,  and  his  ar- 
rangements, and  even  his  contracts.  Once 
he  told  me,  "I  think  I've  got  a  half  way 
decent  voice  because  none  of  my  resonance 
cavity  was  used  for  brains.  But  I  fooled 
them.    I  got  you." 

I  can  see  now  that  a  talent  as  precious  as 
Dwight's  is  never  wasted.  No  one  should 
have  been  surprised  when  the  New  York 
offer  came,  the  kind  that  happens  just  once 
to  anyone. 

I  can't  quite  tell  even  yet  where  it  first 
seemed  to  go  wrong.     Whether  it  was  the 
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A     DRAMATIC     STORY     OF 
LIVES     BEHIND     THE     MIKE 


Af  first,  the  doctor  was  re- 
luctant to  do  what  I  asked 
of  him — but  when  I  told  him 
|  was  a  radio  singer,  he 
changed  his  mind  and  led  me 
into  a  small,  bright  surgery. 


VYS  knew  that  I  wouldn't 
utiful,  even  when  I  was 
i  know  all  that  it  would 
when  I'd  grown  up.  My 
Brothers  called  me  "funny  face," 
and  though  they  sajd  it  because  they 
loved  me  and  were  only  teasing  me, 
it  always  reminded  me  of  my  im- 
perfections. It  wasn't  that  I  was 
ugly,  it  was  just  that  none  of  me 
was  exactly  as  it  should  have  been. 
My  forehead  curved  out  a  little  too 
much,  my  eyes  crinkled  up  into  a 
resemblance  of  continuous  laughter 
and  so  hid  their  true  depth  and  blue- 
ness.  My  hair  wasn't  brunette  and  it 
certainly  wasn't  blonde,  either.  And 
my  nose — that  was  really  the  comic 
part.  It  was  short,  it  curved  in 
when  I  wanted  it  to  curve  out,  and 
was,  to  me,  the  final  touch  to  a  face 
that — well,  was  a  "funny  face." 

Sometimes,  in  those  days,  I  would 
dream  and  in  the  dream  a  magician 
with  a  wand  of  ebony  and  gold 
stood  in  front  of  me.  His  wand 
would  wave  and  miraculously  I 
would  be  turned  into  a  woman  of 
breath-taking  beauty. 

But  never  did  I  think  that  one 
day  such  magic  would  really  hap- 
pen— almost  as  I'd  dreamed  it — and 
I  would  have  such  beauty  as  I'd 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  for. 

If  Dwight  had  been  different,  I 
might  never  have  cared  whether 
I  was  beautiful  or  not.  He  could 
have  been  like  the  other  boys  I 
knew,  fated  to  find  his  success  in 
some  garage  or  factory  at  home,  and 
I  would  have  known  only  happi- 
ness. But  Dwight's  path  was  to  lead 
out  into  a  larger  world  where  faith 
in  oneself  must  be  terribly  strong 
to  stay  unshattered  and  where  love 
becomes  a  cruel  battle  for  survival. 
Where,  when  you  feel  the  first  sharp, 
burning  hurt  of  heartbreak,  there 
is  no  one  who  will  listen,  and  no 
one  whose  sympathy  becomes  your 
shield. 

I  was  singing  in  our  local  radio 
station  in  Big  Boulder  when  it  hap- 
pened. I  had  just  finished  my 
number,  which  was  lucky,  because 
when  I  saw  Dwight  Barron — when 
I  looked  through  the  window  of  the 
radio  studio  and  caught  sight  of 
him — something  came  slowly  up  in 
my  chest,  tightening  in  my  throat, 
choking  off  my  breath. 

I  don't  want  to  tell  you  too  much 
about  his  features,  because  you 
might  recognize  them  from  his  pic- 
tures.    But  I  can't  imagine  loving 
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him  the  same  way  if  he  had  been  one  of 
those  tall  spare  men,  towering  up  some- 
where in  the  rarer  atmosphere.  No,  Dwight 
had  that  sort  of  solid,  strong  blocky  figure, 
with  powerful  shoulders  and  firm,  compact 
body  and— not  too  far  above  my  own— his 
face,  fresh  colored  and  healthy  looking  with 
springing  curly  brown  hair  above  a  broad, 
friendly  looking  brow  and  warm  gray  eyes. 
His  mouth  was  wide,  with  corners  that  were 
always  sort  of  mobile,  ready  to  grin.  And 
his  nose— it  was  straight,  full  modeled,  as 
perfect  as  mine  was  imperfect. 

In  the  perverse  way  men  seem  to  have, 
Dwight — so  handsome,  so  popular,  so  much 
in  demand— was  attracted  to  me.  And  there 
wasn't  much  I  could  have  done  about  it, 
even  if  I'd  wanted  to,  because  right  after 
that  first  stunning  moment  I  was  told  that 
I  would  spend  the  summer  working  there 
in  the  studio  with  Dwight  Barron  on  the 
same  program. 

IT  SEEMED  so  simple,  so  utterly  natural, 
I  when  he  proposed  to  me.  I  had  come  to 
be  necessary  to  him,  it  seemed  to  me.  Work- 
ing together  as  we  did  on  the  program,  he'd 
ask  my  advice  about  his  songs,  and  his  ar- 
rangements, and  even  his  contracts.  Once 
he  told  me,  "I  think  I've  got  a  half  way 
decent  voice  because  none  of  my  resonance 
cavity  was  used  for  brains.  But  I  fooled 
them.    I  got  you." 

I  can  see  now  that  a  talent  as  precious  as 
Dwight's  is  never  wasted.  No  one  should 
have  been  surprised  when  the  New  York 
offer  came,  the  kind  that  happens  just  once 
to  anyone. 

I  can't  quite  tell  even  yet  where  it  first 
seemed  to  go  wrong.     Whether  it  was  the 
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day  I  knew  for  sure  we  were  leaving  Big  Boulder  or 
whether  it  was  the  moment  we  got  off  the  train  and 
were  greeted  by  a  dozen  important  people  and  camera- 
men, and  even  reporters.  It  might  have  been  the 
apartment  we  decided  on,  looking  over  the  gray  blue 
of  the  East  River  to  Long  Island  and  its  rows  of  smoke- 
stacks and  houses  linked  together — the  apartment  so 
much  larger  than  I'd  thought  was  necessary.  Or  the 
maid  that  Dwight's  boss,  Bill  Graylin,  assured  us  we 
must  have.  Or  the  auto  that  Dwight  brought  home 
to  try  out — because  the  publicity  man  convinced  us  it 
would  be  valuable.  Or  perhaps  it  was  those  first  days 
when  I  went  with  Dwight  to  the  studio  for  his  re- 
hearsals. He  had  been  signed  for  a  big,  hour  long 
program,  with  a  famous  comedian  and  the  most  popular 
swing  band,  and  there  were  dozens  of  important  people 
to  handle  every  detail — details  that  Dwight  once  had 
left  to  me.  No  one  wanted  my  opinion  and  I  didn't 
give  it.  What  could  I  suggest  that  would  be  more 
valuable  than  the  ideas  of  experts  being  paid  thousands 
of  dollars  to  decide  what  was  right? 

YET  it  might  have  gone  on  long,  dragging  months 
before  Dwight  would  have  had  to  tell  me  himself, 
oh,  so  gently.  But  no  one  could  have  remained  blind 
after  our  first  few  parties. 

There  was  the  time  I  wore  the  yellow  evening  dress 
that  I'd  bought  especially  and  all  the  other  women 
were  dressed  in  street  clothes  and  I  could  feel  their 
curious  eyes — not  mocking,  just  amused  and  curious. 
The  next  time  we  were  invited  out,  I  tried  to  be  so 
careful  to  wear  what  would  be  right.  I  chose  the 
simple  green  and  white  striped  jersey  dress  I'd  picked 
for  the  trip  to  New  York.  It  wasn't  elegant,  but  Dwight 
had  said  it  made  him  proud  to  have  me  walk  ahead  of 
him  to  the  diner.  And  when  we'd  gotten  ready  for 
bed,  he  had  admired  it  so  much,  he  had  taken  it  off 
himself.  "What  I  didn't  know  this  night  was  that  we 
were  going  to  the  Rainbow  Room;  that  even  the 
elevators  that  shoot  you  up  to  the  heights  of  Radio 
City  at  1,300  feet  a  minute  ate  filled  only  with  people 
in  evening  dress.  Luckily  Bill  Graylin  and  his  girl, 
Eve  Coyne,  who  were  with  us,  pretended  not  to  notice 
my  mistake  and  I'm  not  even  sure  Dwight  knew.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  have  been  conscious  of  any- 
thing that  evening  but  of  Eve  Coyne. 

Eve  glittered.  Just  her  hair  was  enough  to  over- 
power me,  sweeping  up  from  her  temples  in  faultless 
wings  of  gold,  arriving  without  visible  anchorage  to 
join  the  high  triple'  pompadour  that  became  a  swirl 
of  ringlets.  Her  face  was  cool,  carved  in  ivory.  Her 
eyes  were  periwinkle  blue  with  incredible  lashes,  and 
a  faintly  luminous  blue-green  shadow  lay  on  her  lids. 

Nobody  missed  my  bright  remarks.  Nobody  here 
knew  I  had  ever  made  any,  no  one  but  Dwight,  and 
he  was  too  busy  drinking  in  new  thrills  to  notice. 

That  must  have  been  when  I  first  could  see  plainly 
what  was  happening.  Could  see  that  Dwight  fitted  the 
new  pattern  of  our  lives  as  though  he  had  always  been 
a  coast  to  coast  radio  star  who  wore  evening  dress  and 
danced  to  the  music  of  the  Rainbow  Room.  Could  see 
that,  just  as  he  fitted  the  pattern,  I  was  an  odd  piece 
that  didn't  belong. 

It  showed  in  other  ways — the  night  Dwight  stood 
leaning  against  the  mantel  and  said,  "You  ought  to 
get  out  more,  have  more  fun,  like  Eve." 

The  way  his  tone  changed  made  me  look  up.  I  saw 
his  face  relax  into  a  smile.  He  was  picturing  Eve, 
golden,  perfect  Eve,  and  it  was  a  pleasanter  sight  than 
his  wife,  sitting  right  there  with  him. 

I  got  up  suddenly  and  went  into  my  room.  With 
chattering  teeth  I  lay  in  bed,  burrowing  under  the 
covers  to  escape  this  new  knowledge.    I  knew — I  had 
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to  admit  the  truth — I  didn't  fit  this  pattern.  I  couldn't 
compare  with  Eve.  I  had  turned  sour,  suspicious  because 
of  Eve  and  all  the  other  Eves.  It  was  the  women,  their 
grace,  their  style,  their  beauty  contrasting  day  after 
day  with  my  "funny  face."  I  was  sick  with  envy  of 
them  for  the  beauty  I  could  never  have. 

Dwight  came  to  the  door  and  tapped,  very  gently. 

My  throat  was  aching  with  sobs  and  I  could  not  trust 
my  voice.  I  remembered  the  way  he  had  said,  "Like 
Eve — ,"  the  way  he  had  smiled.  How  could  I  let  him 
see  me  now,  swollen-eyed  from  weeping? 

And  so  he  did  not  come  in  that  night.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  turning  point.  Before,  each  night  had  drawn  us 
close,  fused  us,  sent  us  out  each  morning  reassured. 
Now,  through  his  busy  days  from  which  I  always  found 
some  excuse  to  escape,  my  thoughts  kept  going  back 
and  back,  crushing  the  joy  out  of  my  memories.  And 
I  got  it  all  figured  out. 

Yet  there  was  enough  hope  left  from  those  first 
months  of  happiness — fool's  paradise  or  not — to  let  me 
in  for  the  worst  mistake  I  ever  made. 

If  Eve,  so  exquisite,  so  wise  in  her  knowledge  of 
men,  had  been  less  honest  and  had  taken  Dwight  from 
me  as  she  knew  she  could,  without  coming  to  me  first, 
it  would  have  been  a  different  story. 


But  Eve  did  come  to  see  me  the  next  morning.  She 
came  in  with  a  rush  of  fur  and  flowers  and  my  heart 
tied  itself  in  a  small  tight  knot,  as  it  always  did  when 
I  saw  her.  Her  loveliness  was  so  perfect,  it  was  in  her 
clothes,  in  the  way  her  slim  body  moved  with  silken 
ease,  in  the  redness  of  her  lips,  the  fullness  of  her 
figure.  The  maid  was  finishing  up  in  the  room  and 
Eve  waited  until  she  had  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

THIS  is  a  tough  thing  to  tell  you  cold,"  she  said 
slowly. 

"Never  mind,"  I  said,  in  a  whisper,  for  I  began  to 
know  what  she  was  going  to  say.     "Is  it — Dwight?" 

She  nodded  and  laughed  strangely.  "Maybe  I'm 
wrong.  But  after  you've  been  around  awhile,  certain 
things  fall  into  patterns.  With  me,  it's  gotten  to  be  a 
kind  of  game  telling  what  men  are  thinking,  how 
they're  feeling  about  me.  I've  learned  to  watch,  to 
know  when  to  call  the  turns,  to  time  the  changes." 

She  paused  and  there  was  a  frankness  in  her  eyes 
that  stayed. 

"When  I  say  I've  caught  the  first  high  sign  from 
your  Dwight,  it's  the  voice  of  experience  talking,  not 
just  wishful  thinking,  because  these  things  don't  ring 
any  wedding  bells  for  me.    But  I'll  give  you  fair  warn- 
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ing.  I'm  talking  quick  while  I  still  can.  Dwight's  kind 
doesn't  grow  on  every  tree  and  I  might  not  be  immune 
forever — " 

She  smiled,  not  carefully  beautiful,  but  a  tender 
curving  of  the  lips  that  scared  me  worse  than  anything 
she  had  said.  Just  the  way  it  scared  me  last  night 
when  Dwight  smiled  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  her 
name. 

I  was  being  told,  and  all  the  frankness,  and  all  the 
friendliness  in  the  world,  didn't  lessen  the  terrible 
pain  of  the  knowledge,  that  my  husband  was  being 
lost  to  me. 

"Don't  look  like  that,"  Eve  said  sharply.  "I'd  like 
it  better  if  you  hit  me."    ' 

I  shrugged.  "Why  should  I?  It's  not  your  fault.  It 
had  to  happen.  Nobody's  to  blame."  Then  I  added, 
thinking  aloud,  "Except  me.     For  marrying  Dwight." 

The  splendid  arch  of  her  eyebrows  twisted  into  a 
puzzled  frown.  "Pardon  my  error,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  head.  "I  guess  I  was  all  wrong  about  you.  I  didn't 
think  you'd  give  up  without  a  battle." 

"It  was  bound  to  happen,"  I  said,  numbly. 

"Why?"  Eve  demanded.  "Don't  you  see?  That's 
what  I'm  here  for." 

I  shook  my  head  and  she  looked  at  me  sharply. 
"Something  is  wrong,  isn't  it?  Things  have  changed 
between  you  two?" 

I  nodded,  blinking  back  tears. 

"But  not  too  wrong?  I  mean,  you  haven't  decided 
anything.     Splitting  up,  divorce — " 

"Oh,  no!"    The  actual  words  could  still  shock  me. 

"Then  listen.  I  don't  want  to  be  the  one  who  takes 
your  husband  away.     Don't  ask  me  why — " 

I  felt  cold.     "But  what  can  I  do?" 

She  reached  for  my  hand,  drew  me  up  and  across 
the  room.  She  swung  my  dressing  room  door  wide,  so 
that  we  were  both  reflected  in  the  big  mirror.  I  shud- 
dered away  from  the  sight  of  myself  looking  like  a 
small,  flushed,  awkward  schoolgirl,  beside  her  suavely 
clad  slim  height,  topped  by  hair  rising  golden  smooth 
to  the  wonderful  strange  wig-like  cap  of  ice-blue 
feathers,  its  froth  of  veil  making  her  seem  even  more 
remotely  perfect.  I  turned  away  but  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders  held  me. 

"You've  got  to  face  it,"  she  said,  almost  viciously. 
"You  were  tops  in  Boulder  but  in  New  York  the  com- 
petition's keener.  A  wife  can't  hold  her  husband  here 
by  trying  to  look  cute  in  a  bungalow  apron.  You've 
got  to  have  beauty,  glamour — " 

"But  if  I  haven't  got  it,"  I  cried. 

"You  go  out  and  get  it!  Listen,  if  we  had  to  depend 
on  what  we  were  born  with,  I  wouldn't  be  such  a 
popular  model." 

I  caught  my  breath.     "You  mean  I — I  could — " 

"I'll  prove  it  in  ten  minutes,   at  Eleanor  Eaton's." 

"N— now?" 

She  laughed.  "Tomorrow  I  may  feel  different." 
And  the  threat  in  what  she  said  was  unmistakable. 

That  was  how  I  found  myself  going  through  the 
famous  red  door  on  Fifth  Avenue  which  has  opened  as 
the  haven  to  so  many  women.  I  walked  into  the  salon 
first.  I  had  a  suffocating  impression  of  deep  piled 
rugs,  of  glittering  showcases,  of  slick,  marvelous  sales- 
girls. I  knew  then  that  all  of  my  life  until  now  was 
in  the  balance.  For  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  was 
not  going  to  lose  Dwight  without  a  fight.  He  was  all 
of  me  and  without  him  I  would  be  a  purposeless,  lost 
human  with  no  hope,  no  desire.  Suddenly,  I  remem- 
bered my  childhood  dream.  A  magician  to  turn  me 
into  a  beautiful  woman!  A  woman  with  the  perfection 
of  Eve. 

My  mind  whirled  with  these  thoughts  and  the  acute, 
painful    embarrassment   of    (Continued   on   page  60) 
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day  I  knew  for  sure  we  were  leaving  Big  Boulder  or 
whether  it  was  the  moment  we  got  off  the  train  and 
were  greeted  by  a  dozen  important  people  and  camera- 
men, and  even  reporters.  It  might  have  been  the 
apartment  we  decided  on,  looking  over  the  gray  blue 
of  the  East  River  to  Long  Island  and  its  rows  of  smoke- 
stacks and  houses  linked  together — the  apartment  so 
much  larger  than  I'd  thought  was  necessary.  Or  the 
maid  that  Dwight's  boss,  Bill  Graylin,  assured  us  we 
must  have.  Or  the  auto  that  Dwight  brought  home 
to  try  out — because  the  publicity  man  convinced  us  it 
would  be  valuable.  Or  perhaps  it  was  those  first  days 
when  I  went  with  Dwight  to  the  studio  for  his  re- 
hearsals. He  had  been  signed  for  a  big,  hour  long 
program,  with  a  famous  comedian  and  the  most  popular 
swing  band,  and  there  were  dozens  of  important  people 
to  handle  every  detail — details  that  Dwight  once  had 
left  to  me.  No  one  wanted  my  opinion  and  I  didn't 
give  it.  What  could  I  suggest  that  would  be  more 
valuable  than  the  ideas  of  experts  being  paid  thousands 
of  dollars  to  decide  what  was  right? 

YET  it  might  have  gone  on  long,  dragging  months 
before  Dwight  would  have  had  to  tell  me  himself, 
oh,  so  gently.  But  no  one  could  have  remained  blind 
after  our  first  few  parties. 

There  was  the  time  I  wore  the  yellow  evening  dress 
that  I'd  bought  especially  and  all  the  other  women 
were  dressed  in  street  clothes  and  I  could  feel  their 
curious  eyes — not  mocking,  just  amused  and  curious. 
The  next  time  we  were  invited  out,  I  tried  to  be  so 
careful  to  wear  what  would  be  right.  I  chose  the 
simple  green  and  white  striped  jersey  dress  I'd  picked 
for  the  trip  to  New  York.  It  wasn't  elegant,  but  Dwight 
had  said  it  made  him  proud  to  have  me  walk  ahead  of 
him  to  the  diner.  And  when  we'd  gotten  ready  for 
bed,  he  had  admired  it  so  much,  he  had  taken  it  off 
himself.  What  I  didn't  know  this  night  was  that  we 
were  going  to  the  Rainbow  Room;  that  even  the 
elevators  that  shoot  you  up  to  the  heights  of  Radio 
City  at  1,300  feet  a  minute  are  filled  only  with  people 
in  evening  dress.  Luckily  Bill  Graylin  and  his  girl, 
Eve  Coyne,  who  were  with  us,  pretended  not  to  notice 
my  mistake  and  I'm  not  even  sure  Dwight  knew.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  have  been  conscious  of  any- 
thing that  evening  but  of  Eve  Coyne. 

Eve  glittered.  Just  her  hair  was  enough  to  over- 
power me,  sweeping  up  from  her  temples  in  faultless 
wings  of  gold,  arriving  without  visible  anchorage  to 
join  the  high  triple'  pompadour  that  became  a  swirl 
of  ringlets.  Her  face  was  cool,  carved  in  ivory.  Her 
eyes  were  periwinkle  blue  with  incredible  lashes,  and 
a  faintly  luminous  blue-green  shadow  lay  on  her  lids. 

Nobody  missed  my  bright  remarks.  Nobody  here 
knew  I  had  ever  made  any,  no  one  but  Dwight,  and 
he  was  too  busy  drinking  in  new  thrills  to  notice. 

That  must  have  been  when  I  first  could  see  plainly 
what  was  happening.  Could  see  that  Dwight  fitted  the 
new  pattern  of  our  lives  as  though  he  had  always  been 
a  coast  to  coast  radio  star  who  wore  evening  dress  and 
danced  to  the  music  of  the  Rainbow  Room.  Could  see 
that,  just  as  he  fitted  the  pattern,  I  was  an  odd  piece 
that  didn't  belong. 

It  showed  in  other  ways — the  night  Dwight  stood 
leaning  against  the  mantel  and  said,  "You  ought  to 
get  out  more,  have  more  fun,  like  Eve." 

The  way  his  tone  changed  made  me  look  up.  I  saw 
his  face  relax  into  a  smile.  He  was  picturing  Eve, 
golden,  perfect  Eve,  and  it  was  a  pleasanter  sight  than 
his  wife,  sitting  right  there  with  him. 

I  got  up  suddenly  and  went  into  my  room.  With 
chattering  teeth  I  lay  in  bed,  burrowing  under  the 
covers  to  escape  this  new  knowledge.    I  knew — I  had 
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to  admit  the  truth— I  didn't  fit  this  pattern.  I  couldn't 
compare  with  Eve.  I  had  turned  sour,  suspicious  because 
of  Eve  and  all  the  other  Eves.  It  was  the  women,  their 
grace,  their  style,  their  beauty  contrasting  day  after 
dav  with  my  "funny  face."     I  was  sick  with  envv  nf 


them  for  the  beauty  I  could  never  have. 

Dwight  came  to  the  door  and  tapped,  very  gently 

My  throat  was  aching  with  sobs  and  I  could  not  trust 
my  voice.  I  remembered  the  way  he  had  said,  "Like 
Eve — ,"  the  way  he  had  smiled.  How  could  I  let  him 
see  me  now,  swollen-eyed  from  weeping? 

And  so  he  did  not  come  in  that  night.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  turning  point.  Before,  each  night  had  drawn  us 
close,  fused  us,  sent  us  out  each  morning  reassured. 
Now,  through  his  busy  days  from  which  I  always  found 
some  excuse  to  escape,  my  thoughts  kept  going  back 
and  back,  crushing  the  joy  out  of  my  memories.  And 
I  got  it  all  figured  out. 

Yet  there  was  enough  hope  left  from  those  first 
months  of  happiness — fool's  paradise  or  not — to  let  me 
in  for  the  worst  mistake  I  ever  made. 

If  Eve,  so  exquisite,  so  wise  in  her  knowledge  of 
men,  had  been  less  honest  and  had  taken  Dwight  from 
me  as  she  knew  she  could,  without  coming  to  me  first, 
it  would  have  been  a  different  story. 


But  Eve  did  come  to  see  me  the  next  morning  She 
came  in  with  a  rush  of  fur  and  flowers  and  mvh~,  ? 
tied  itself  in  a  small  tight  knot,  as  it  always  Td  li 
r  Saw  her.  Her  loveliness  was  so  perfecufwas  in  tr 
clothes,  in  the  way  her  slim  body  moved  with  sill™ 
ease,  in  the  redness  of  her  lips,  the  fulln*  s  o£  w 
figure.  The  maid  was  finishing  up  in  the  room  and 
Eve  waited  until  she  had  closed  the  door  behind  ter 

■THIS  is  a  tough  thing  to  tell  you  cold,"  she  said 
I    slowly.  bne  sam 

"Never  mind,"  I  said,  in  a  whisper,  for  I  beean  t„ 
know  what  she  was  going  to  say.     "Is  it_Dwight'" 

She  nodded  and  laughed  strangely.  "Maybe  I'm 
wrong.  But  after  you  ve  been  around  awhile  certain 
things  fall  into  patterns.  With  me,  it's  gotten  to  be  a 
kind  of  game  telling  what  men  are  thinking  how 
they're  feeling  about  me.  I've  learned  to  watch  to 
know  when  to  call  the  turns,  to  time  the  changes  " 

She  paused  and  there  was  a  frankness  in  her  eve* 
that  stayed.  eyes 

"When  I J*y  I've  caught  the  first  high  sign  from 
your  Dwight,  it  s  the  voice  of  experience  talking  not 
just  wishful  thinking,  because  these  things  don't 'rine 
any  wedding  bells  for  me.    But  I'll  give  vou  fair  warn- 


^i^Sf ^  ,whi,e  !  stiU  ca"'  D™<*fs  kind 
forever-1"  CVery  tree  and  x  might  not  be  immune 

«urviVonfteh^in„<!!t»Ka.reIully  beauti£u^  b«t  a  tender 
"he  had  said  ju «?h  SCared  me  worse  than  anything 
when  DwigM  ™S  ,vf  =  ay  *  scared  me  last  ">ght 
name.  "ed  tne  first  time  he  had  spoken  her 

fnendline'sTfn'0^'  and  5  the  fra">™ss,  and  all  the 
Pain  of  the  In  f  JWOrW'  didn'4  lessen  the  terrible 
lost  to  me      ^^edge,  that  my  husband  was  being 

'tbeS0*^^".^  -id  sharpiy.  "I'd  like 
hadt'Sen  "™y  should  I?    It's  not  your  fault.    It 

tWnkL  aK'  4°b°dy'S  t0  Dlame"    The"  '  add<*. 
Th»  L     ^    ExCept  me'     For  marrying  Dwight." 

Pulled* ST  »£L*h"  ey6broWS  kk>  '"to  a 

her  head     % «         ,     °"  my  error'     she  said.  shaking 

think  vnn-H  J  SS  '  Was  a"  wrong  about  y°u-  I  didn't 
mink  you  d  give  up  without  a  battle  " 

It  was  bound  to  happen."  I  said,  numbly. 
whaU?mherVeefor^anded-     "D°"''  ^  SW?     That's 
"SomX°Lmy  he3d  and  She  l00ked  at  me  sharply. 
fty  *"  "?     TWngS  haV£  Changed 
I  nodded,  blinking  back  tears 

anvtnlnr'Q0? .r°ng?  l  mean'  you  haven't  decided 
anything.    Splitting  up,  divorce—" 

;;Oh,  no!"    The  actual  words  could  still  shock  me. 
then  listen.    I  don't  want  to  be  the  one  who  takes 
your  husband  away.    Don't  ask  me  why—" 
I  felt  cold.    "But  what  can  I  do?" 
She  reached  for  my  hand,  drew  me  up  and  across 
tne  room.    She  swung  my  dressing  room  door  wide,  so 
that  we  were  both  reflected  in  the  big  mirror.    I  shud- 
dered away  from  the  sight  of  myself  looking  like  a 
small,  flushed,  awkward  schoolgirl,  beside  her  suavely 
clad  slim  height,  topped  by  hair  rising  golden  smooth 
to   the   wonderful   strange   wig-like   cap   of   ice-blue 
feathers,  its  froth  of  veil  making  her  seem  even  more 
remotely  perfect.    I  turned  away  but  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders  held  me. 

"You've  got  to  face  it,"  she  said,  almost  viciously. 
"You  were  tops  in  Boulder  but  in  New  York  the  com- 
petition's keener.    A  wife  can't  hold  her  husband  here 
by  trying  to  look  cute  in  a  bungalow  apron.     You've 
got  to  have  beauty,  glamour — " 
"But  if  I  haven't  got  it,"  I  cried. 
"You  go  out  and  get  it!    Listen,  if  we  had  to  depend 
on  what  we  were  born  with,  I  wouldn't  be  such   a 
popular  model." 
I  caught  my  breath.     "You  mean  I — I  could — " 
"I'll  prove  it  in  ten  minutes,  at  Eleanor  Eaton's.'' 
"N — now?" 

She  laughed.  "Tomorrow  I  may  feel  different." 
And  the  threat  in  what  she  said  was  unmistakable. 
That  was  how  I  found  myself  going  through  the 
famous  red  door  on  Fifth  Avenue  which  has  opened  as 
the  haven  to  so  many  women.  I  walked  into  the  salon 
first.  I  had  a  suffocating  impression  of  deep  piled 
rugs,  of  glittering  showcases,  of  slick,  marvelous  sales- 
girls. I  knew  then  that  all  of  my  life  until  now  was 
in  the  balance.  For  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  was 
not  going  to  lose  Dwight  without  a  fight.  He  was  all 
of  me  and  without  him  I  would  be  a  purposeless,  lost 
human  with  no  hope,  no  desire.  Suddenly,  I  remem- 
bered my  childhood  dream.  A  magician  to  turn  me 
into  a  beautiful  woman!  A  woman  with  the  perfection 
of  Eve. 

My  mind  whirled  with  these  thoughts  and  the  acute, 
painful   embarrassment   of    (Continued   on  page  60) 
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Fief  ionized  from  the  dramatic  radio  serial,  Young  Widder  Brown, 
heard  every  Monday  through  Friday,  at  4:45  P.M.,  E.D.S.T.,  on 
the  NBC-Red  network,  illustration  specially  posed  by  Florence 
Freeman  as  Ellen  Brown  and  Ned  Wever  as  Dr.  Anthony  Loring. 
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ELLEN  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  standing 
on  tiptoe  as  she  walked  to  the  gate 
with  Anthony  that  evening.  It  was 
ridiculous  the  way  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
sixteen  again  and  everything  was  so  new 
and  eager  and  glowing,  as  if  all  the  things 
that  lay  between  that  time  and  this,  the 
sadness  and  the  pain  and  disillusionment 
had  not  really  happened  at  all  and  nothing 
was  real  except  this  happiness;  Anthony 
and  herself  and  the  love  which  lay  un- 
spoken between  them. 

The  spicy  scent  of  clove  pinks  filled  the 
garden,  mingling  with  the  sweeter  fra- 
grance of  the  early  roses  and  overhead 
there  was  a  moon,  a  slender  new  moon  as 
young  as  their  love.  And  the  stars  seemed 
so  close  she  felt  she  could  touch  them  just 
by  reaching  up  her  hand. 

"Ellen,"  Anthony  said  then  and  his 
hand  went  out  to  hers  and  held  it.  Strange 
the  way  it  was  as  they  stood  there  in  the 
darkness  with  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  hers, 
this  deep  peace,  this  strength  and  tender- 
ness, their  abiding  confidence  in  each  other, 
so  different  from  the  hectic,  agonizing  un- 
certainties of  her  love  for  Peter  Turner. 
"You  don't  know  what  all  this  does  to  a 
city  bred  man.  Grass  under  my  feet  instead 
of  hard  pavements,  seeing  the  moon  and 
stars  instead  of  just  knowing  they're  up 
there  in  the  sky  somewhere  above  the  city 
smoke,  feeling  that  life  is  simple  and  un- 
complicated again.  And  you  ...  I  have 
so  much  to  thank  you  for,  Ellen." 

"You've  thanked  me  enough  by  staying 
on  here,"  Ellen  said  softly.  Then  suddenly 
the  fear  came,  the  little  nagging  fear  that 
had  such  a  way  of  creeping  in  on  her 
happiness  ever  since  the  night  his  sister 
Victoria  had  come.  "You  are  staying, 
aren't  you,  Anthony?" 

Anthony's  laugh  came  then,  eager  and 
boyish. 

"Neither    flood,    nor    fire,    nor    Victoria 

herself   could   drive   me   away,"   he   said. 

"And  of  the  three  I  admit  Victoria  is  the 

most   formidable.      She   can't   understand 

how   I  feel   about   all  this   or   about  my 

patients,  either.    She  doesn't  know  what  it 

means  to  me,  helping  people  who  are  close 

to  me,  whose  lives  I  know  about,  who  have 

become  my  friends.     In   Chicago   I'd   be 

called  to  operate  on  some  man  or  woman 

or  child  I'd  never  seen  before,  but  here  it 

isn't  only  my  patient  who  is  important  to 

me  but  the  people  who  love  that  patient, 

the  husband  or  wife  or  children  or  mother 

or  father  who  is  waiting  outside  of  a  closed 

door  and  I  know  that  their  hope  is  my  hope 
Copyright  1941,  by  Frank  and  Anne  Hummert 
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Nothing  seemed  real  but  this  great  love  between 
Anthony  and  herself — even  the  scheming,  clever 
Victoria  couldn't  rob  her  of  happiness — but  Ellen 
forgot  that  her  children  had  their  rights  too! 


and  their  despair  mine,  too.  That's  the  com- 
pensation that  comes  to  the  country  doctor, 
Ellen,  that  human  relationship.  But  Victoria 
looked  at  me  as  if  I'd  suddenly  gone  mad  this 
morning  when  I  was  so  pleased  with  the 
chicken  and  the  basket  of  garden  strawber- 
ries and  early  peas  old  Jim  Carson  brought 
me  for  pulling  his  wife  through  in  the 
typhoid  epidemic.  She  reminded  me  of  the 
fees  I  used  to  get  in  Chicago.  You've  made 
those  days  seem  very  far  away,  Ellen." 

They  meant  so  much,  those  words.  Ellen 
remembered  them  after  Anthony  had  gone. 
More  than  anything  they  expressed  the 
feeling  she  had  about  him,  too.  She  felt  as 
if  she  had  been  born  again  with  this  love — 
as  if  nothing  had  existed  before  it  came. 
Nothing  .  .  .  no,  that  was  wrong.  There 
was  Janey  and  Mark,  those  youngsters  of 
hers  who  had  been  her  whole  life  such  a 
short  time  ago.  Only  loving  Anthony  hadn't 
interfered  with  that  love  at  all.  It  had 
sharpened  it,  crystallized  it. 

Only  a  month  ago  she  had  not  known 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Anthony  Loring 
in  the  world.  Incredible  to  remember  that 
now,  to  think  of  the  day  she  had  first  seen 
his  picture  in  the  Chicago  paper  and  to 
realize  it  had  meant  no  more  to  her  than  a 
way  to  help  the  Health  Centre.  She  hadn't 
foreseen  this  when  she  had  written  to  him 
so  impulsively,  asking  if  he  could  suggest 
someone  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital.  He 
had  come  to  Simpsonville  himself  instead 
of  writing,  and  at  first  he  had  been  aloof  and 
unyielding,  critical  of  Ellen  because  he  felt 
she  had  overstepped  her  authority  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  in  concerning  herself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Centre — not  realizing  that  its 
very  existence  was  a  tribute  to  Ellen's  cour- 
age and  perseverance.  She  was  amused  now 
to  think  how  much  she  had  at  first  resented 
Anthony's  attitude,  but  now,  little  by  little, 
the  barriers  between  them  had  crumbled 
until  now  she  realized  what  his  going  away 
would  mean  to  her.  For  even  as  he  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  leaving  she  felt 
desolation  closing  in  on  her,  so  that  it 
seemed  he  had  already  gone,  while  he  was 
still  there  with  her. 

Even  then,  Ellen  didn't  know  that  the 
loneliness  she  felt  was  because  she  loved 
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him.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  were 
afraid  to  love  again  and  so  she  tried 
to  put  other  names  on  the  emotion 
that  held  her.  But  when  typhoid 
raged  up  in  the  hill  country  beyond 
the  town  and  she  went  with  him  to 
help  fight  the  epidemic,  she  saw  all 
the  things  she  had  never  seen  in  An- 
thony before,  the  tenderness  which 
had  been  hidden  in  his  strength, 
the  idealism  his  harshness  had  con- 
cealed. There,  as  they  worked  to- 
gether, she  saw  a  man  that  she  or 
any  woman  could  be  proud  to  love. 

EVERYTHING  had  been  so  simple, 
so  easy.  Her  love  had  grown  so 
slowly  that  Ellen  accepted  it  as  un- 
questioningly  as  she  did  her  love  for 
her  children.  It  was  only  when  they 
came  back  to  Simpsonville  that  fear 
came. 

For  Victoria  was  waiting  for  them 
when  they  got  back.  Victoria,  who 
was  Anthony's  sister  and  who  idol- 
ized him.  Ellen  had  felt  awkward  as 
Victoria  greeted  them  so  gaily,  feel- 
ing the  challenge  that  lay  under  her 
laugh.  At  first  she  had  only  stood 
there,  the  hot  color  flaring  to  her 
cheeks.  Then  suddenly  she  had 
sensed  that  Victoria's  rush  of  words 
wasn't  as  artless  as  it  sounded.  In 
that  moment  she  knew  that  Victoria 
was  her  enemy  .  because  Anthony 
loved  her  and  because  she  was  the 
real  reason  he  had  decided  to  stay 
in  Simpsonville  instead  of  returning 
to  Chicago. 

With  this  realization  had  come  the 
quickening  of  Ellen's  own  pride,  of 
her  determination  not  to  give  in  to 
this  woman's  ambition  for  her 
brother. 

But  the  next  day  when  Victoria 
came  to  the  tea  room  for  lunch 
Ellen  wondered  if  she  had  been 
wrong  about  her  after  all. 

"I  like  you,  Ellen,"  Victoria  said. 
"I  want  you  to  know  that,  for  I'm 
afraid  I  hurt  you  last  night  without 
intending  to  at  all.  It's  only  that  I 
don't  stop  to  think  how  the  things 
I'm  saying  might  sound  to  someone 
who    doesn't    know    me    and    I    go 


around  blurting  out  every  thought 
that  ever  skips  across  my  brain.  I 
don't  care  if  most  people  misunder- 
stand, but  you're  different,  Ellen. 
I  don't  want  to  start  off  on  the  wrong 
foot  with  you." 

Ellen  couldn't  help  liking  her 
after  that.  Victoria's  apparent  hon- 
esty and  her  lack  of  subtleties  ap- 
pealed to  Ellen's  own  candid  nature. 
Even  when  Victoria  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  felt 
Anthony's  place  was  in  Chicago  and 
that  she  was  doing  everything  she 
could  to  make  him  see  it,  Ellen 
couldn't  find  it  in  her  heart  to  resent 
her.  For  there  was  a  spirit  of 
sportsmanship  in  everything  Vic- 
toria did  and  she  was  so  gay  and 
amusing  even  when  she  was  being 
her  most  contrary  self  that  made 
Ellen  warm  to  her.  For  all  her 
sophistication  Victoria  seemed  like 
a  charming,  unthinking  child  intent 
on  having  her  own  way  but  accept- 
ing it  graciously  when  she  discov- 
ered she  couldn't. 

She  woke  the  next  morning  as 
she  had  awakened  so  often  lately, 
with  the  singing  thought  of  Anthony 
in  her  heart.  Every  day  was  a  new 
adventure  now,  listening  for  the 
telephone  to  ring,  wondering  if  she 
would  see  him,  if  he  might  come 
into  the  tea  room  for  lunch  without 
calling  her  as  he  did  sometimes.  That 
was  the  most  exciting  of  all,  seeing 
him  when  she  wasn't  expecting  to 
at  all,  feeling  the  room  quicken  into 
life  as  he  walked  into  it. 

But  when  the  phone  rang  that 
morning  and  Ellen  ran  to  answer, 
it  was  Victoria's  laughing  voice  she 
heard. 

"Darling,  can't  you  play  truant 
from  that  tea  room  of  yours  this 
evening?  I'm  sure  it's  really  your 
nice  big  Swedish  Hilda  who  runs 
the  place  and  does  all  the  cooking 
and  planning.  No  one  as  pretty  as 
you  could  possibly  cook  as  well. 
Now  don't  contradict  me,"  she  said, 
as  Ellen's  laughter  interrupted  her. 
"Just  tell  me  you're  coming.  An- 
thony was  paid  yesterday.    Would 


you  believe  it?  A  great  plump 
chicken  that  would  feed  six,  with 
only  Anthony  and  me  to  do  justice 
to  it.  And  don't  laugh.  That  was 
what  he  got.  A  chicken  and  some 
peas  and  strawberries." 

"I'm  not  laughing,"  Ellen  said 
softly.  "I  think  it's  sweet  the  way 
everybody  is  showing  their  appre- 
ciation of  Anthony." 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  Victoria  laughed. 
"I  do  believe  you're  just  as  imprac- 
tical as  Anthony  and  I  never  thought 
I  would  meet  his  equal.  Now  me, 
I'm  more  the  earthy  sort,  just  a 
mercenary  old  girl  who  thinks 
there's  nothing  quite  so  heartening 
to  look  at  as  a  nice  fat  check.  Now 
you  are  coming,  aren't  you?  You 
might  as  well  promise,  for  you  know 
I  don't  give  up  easily  once  I've  set 
my  heart  on  anything." 

There  was  a  lot  to  do  before  Ellen 
could  leave  that  evening,  just  as  the 
first  early  diners  were  beginning  to 
straggle  into  the  tea  room.  She  had 
felt  a  little  guilty  about  the  new 
dress  she  had  bought  a  few  days  ago, 
but  she  was  glad  of  the  extravagance 
when  she  arrived  and  saw'  Victoria 
looking  as  if  she  had  just  stepped 
out  of  a  fashion  magazine. 

"Anthony  will  be  a  little  late," 
Victoria  said.  "He  just  telephoned  he 
had  to  make  an  unexpected  call,  and 
frankly  I'm  delighted.  It  will  give 
the  two  of  us  a  little  time  together." 

But  after  a  few  minutes  she  gave 
up  the  pretence  of  making  light, 
inconsequential   conversation. 

"Ellen,  you're  the  most  completely 
disarming  person  I've  ever  met,"  she 
confessed.  "I  just  can't  pretend  with 
you,  try  as  I  will.  So  I'm  not  going 
to  beat  around  the  bush  at  all.  I'm 
going  to  come  right  out  with  what  I 
have  to  say.  Ellen,  I  want  you  to 
help  me  convince  Anthony  that  he 
should  go  back  to  Chicago." 

"I  can't  do  that,"  Ellen  said, 
quietly  enough  for  all  the  turmoil  in 
her  heart.  "You  see,  I  happen  to 
think  that  people  should  be  allowed 
to  make  decisions  for  themselves 
and  Anthony  has  made  his." 

"But  it's  so  wrong  for  him,"  Vic- 
toria protested.  "Can't  you  see  that? 
Anthony  might  think  right  now  that 
this  is  what  he  wants,  but  he  won't 
go  on  thinking  that  way.  Don't  you 
see,  Ellen?  Anthony  had  one  of  the 
most  successful  practices  in  Chicago 
and  every  year  he  was  becoming 
more  and  more  prominent  in  the 
medical  world." 

"Yet  he  was  giving  up  all  that 
even  before  he  came  here,"  Ellen 
said.  "It  was  because  he'd  announced 
that  he  was  giving  up  his  city  prac- 
tice that  I  wrote  to  him  in  the  first 
place.  So  you  see,  it  wasn't  a  whim, 
Anthony's  staying  here.  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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Something  entirely  new — special  photographs  and  character  studies  of 
people  you've  listened  to  in  one  of  radio's  most  popular  serial  dramas, 
an  inspiring  message  of  faith  written  by  Carl  Bixby  and  Don  Becker. 
Meet  Papa  David,   Marybelle  Owen,   Rita  Yates,   Barry  Markham! 


Photos  by  CBS. 


Marybelle  Owen  came  into  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  Papa  David's  book  shop 
when  she  appeared  as  a  claimant  to  a 
huge  estate  which  Stephen  Hamilton,  as 
a  lawyer,  was  settling.  Eventually, 
she  was  proved  to  be  the  rightful  heir- 
ess. When  she  received  her  money  she 
plunged  into  a  wild  orgy  or  extrava- 
gance, and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
confessed  she  was  gradually  going 
blind,  and  was  determined  to  drain 
everything  she  could  from  life  before 
that  happened.  To  add  to  her  tragedy, 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  Stephen.  But 
during  her  convalescence  from  an  opera- 
tion performed  by  Dr.  Markham  in 
hopes  of  saving  her  eyesight,  Marybelle 
found  herself  actually  in  love  with 
Stanley,  Stephen's  twin  brother,  and 
there  is  now  a  possibility  that  she 
may  find  happiness  with  him.  Mary- 
belle is  very  charming  —  somewhat 
French  in  her  speech  and  mannerisms, 
for  although  her  parents  were  Ameri- 
cans she  was  brought  up  in  France. 
(Played  by  Ruth  Yorke) 

Tune  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  Mon- 
days through  Fridays  at  1:00  P.M., 
E.D.S.T.,  on  CBS,  and  1 1  A.M.,  E.D.S.T., 
on     NBC-Red,    sponsored     by     Ivory. 
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Barry  Markham,  the  son  of  Dr.  Bertram 
Markham,  first  met  Chichi  at  a  house- 
party  to  which  she  was  invited  by  a 
rich  woman  who  had  taken  an  interest 
in  her.  Up  to  then,  Barry  had  never 
known  any  girl  outside  his  own  wealthy 
circle.  Chichi's  innocent  charm  appealed 
to  him,  and  he  fell  in  love  at  once. 
Barry  has  been  accustomed  all  his  life 
to  the  privileges  of  wealth,  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  call  him  a  "play 
boy."  He  possesses  many  good  quali- 
ties— kindness,  unselfishness,  hon- 
esty. He  had  the  good  sense  to  know 
that  he  and  Chichi  could  never  be 
happy  together — not  because  they  came 
from  different  social  worlds,  but  be- 
cause Chichi  herself  was  unable  to 
love  him  as  much  as  he  wanted  to  be 
loved — and  gracefully  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  race  for  her  heart,  marry- 
ing instead  a  girl  with  a  background 
like  his  own.  He  was  recently  drafted, 
and  is  now  a  private  in  the  Army. 
{Played  by  Richard  Kollmar) 
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Rita  Yates  is  a  brilliant  example  of 
Papa  David's  power  to  bring  out  the 
very  best  in  people.  She  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  slums  and  grew 
to  womanhood  believing  that  she  must 
be  ruthless  and  mercenary  to  find  hap- 
piness. Her  only  motive  when  she 
ran  into  the  book  shop,  declaring  she 
was  in  danger,  was  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Toby  Nelson  and  get  some  of 
the  money  he'd  won  in  a  prize  con- 
test. But  she  could  not  hold  out 
long  against  Papa  David's  sincere 
goodness.  Gradually  she  came  to  won- 
der if  her  whole  philosophy  was  wrong. 
Too,  she  really  began  to  fall  in  love 
with  Toby.  Hoping  for  a  change  in 
her  character,  Chichi,  who  had  at 
first  seen  through  her  motives  and 
distrusted  her,  became  her  good  friend. 
Through  Papa  David's  efforts,  Rita  has 
been  given  a  job  in  the  neighborhood 
Settlement  House,  where  she  is  slowly 
finding  a  new  meaning  in  her  life. 
(Played  by  Mitzi  Gould) 
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HUCKLEBERRY    DUCK 

Arranged  by  Mark  Warnoto 


Music  by 
RAYMOND  SCOTT 
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Extra!     Presenting  the  novelty  tune  that's  sweeping  the  country — composed 
by  Maestro  Raymond  Scott;  arranged  by  brother  Mark  Warnow  of  Hit  Parade 
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A  dessert  that's  quick  and  easy  to  make  is  the  famous  Baked 
Alaska — golden  brown  outside  and  cold  and  ice-creamy  within. 


HERE  we  are,  rushing  headlong 
into  summer,  and  isn't  it  ex- 
citing to  step  out  of  the  house 
these  bright  balmy  mornings  and 
see  the  soft  green  of  new  grass  and 
trees  and  the  rainbow  hues  of 
flowers  sparkling  in  the  sun?  I  am 
sure  you  are  just  as  thrilled  as  I  am 
at  the  renewed  prospect  of  enjoying 
happy  hours  out  of  doors. 

And  it  is  just  these  considerations 
that  I  have  had  in  mind  in  choosing 
our  Cooking  Corner  recipes  this 
month.  Some  of  them  are  as  new 
as  the  tender  young  grass,  some  of 
them  are  so  quickly  prepared  that 
they  will  cut  the  time  you  spend  in 
the  kitchen  to  a  minimum.  In  ad- 
dition, all  are  delicious  and  all  are 
well  within  the  moderate  budget. 

Veal  curry  is  a  particular  favorite 
of  mine  and,  since  it  originated  in 
India,  it  is  an  excellent  hot  weather 
dish.  Moreover,  it  can  be  made  of 
leftover  roast. 

Veal  Curry 

4  cups  cooked  veal,  diced 
3  medium  onions,  chopped 
2  medium  apples,  chopped 
6  stalks  celery,  chopped 


For  a   real   treat  try  Grapefruit   Pie,   garnished   with   either 
grated  cheese,  whipped  cream,  peanut  butter  or  hard  sauce. 


2  tbls.  butter 

Vi  cup  curry  pow- 
der 

Vz  cup  New  Orleans 
type  molasses 


2  egg  yolks  beaten 


2  cups  meat  stock 

Vz  tsp.  salt 

Vi  tsp.  pepper 

y4  tsp.  ginger 

Vz  cup  cold  water 


Points  in  favor  of  this  veal  curry  are  that  it  can  be  made 
from   leftover   roast  and   it's  an   excellent   hot  weather  dish. 
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On  warm  days  make  this  Veal  and 
Ham  Loaf  early  and  serve  it  cold. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  and  EASY  TOO 


Saute  veal,  onions,  apples  and 
celery  in  butter  until  onions  begin 
to  turn  clear,  being  careful  not  to 
scorch.  Stir  in  meat  stock  and  curry 
powder  and  simmer  five  minutes. 
Add  molasses  and  dry  seasonings 
and  cook  20  minutes.  Add  water 
and  cook  5  minutes  more,  stirring 
until  thickened.  Just  before  serving, 
add  beaten  egg  yolks  and  heat  to 
boiling  point,  stirring  constantly. 
Serve  in  hot  rice  ring  with  a  condi- 
ment such  as  chutney,  chopped 
peanuts,  shredded  fresh  coconut, 
chopped  hard  cooked  egg  yolks, 
chopped  hard  cooked  egg  whites 
and  chopped  cooked  bacon.  In  pre- 
paring your  curry,  be  sure  to  use  a 
low  flame  and  stir  frequently  since 
it  burns  easily. 

Follow  your  hot  curry  with  a 
•Baked  Alaska. 

Baked  Alaska 


3  egg  whites 

3  tbls.  sugar 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

Pinch  salt 


1  pint  ice  cream 
1  sponge  cake 
3A  cup  sliced  Brazil 
nuts 

Remove  center  from  top  of  cake, 
leaving  shell  at  least  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Fill  with 
ice  cream  and  sprinkle  with  half  a 
cup  of  Brazil  nuts.  Cover  with 
meringue  made  of  beating  egg 
whites  stiff  and  adding  salt,  sugar 
and  vanilla.  Bake  at  450  degrees  F. 
until  light  brown,  about  5  minutes. 

You  know  how  refreshing  a  cold 
dinner  can  be  at  the  end  of  a  hot 
day,  and  as  the  main  course  for  such 
a  meal  nothing  quite  compares  with 
meat  loaf.  I  suggest  cold  veal  and 
ham  loaf  made  with  mushroom  soup 
and  for  dessert  the  very  new  grape- 
fruit pie  with  a  garnish  of  grated 
cheese,  whipped  cream,  peanut  but- 
ter or  hard  sauce,  as  illustrated. 
Both  can  be  prepared  in  the  morn- 
ing and  popped  into  the  oven  to 
cook  while  you  are  doing  your 
housework — and  there  you  are  with 
a  free  day  at  your  disposal  and  no 
worries  about  dinner. 


Veal  and  Ham  Loaf 

1  lb.  veal,  ground 

1  lb.  smoked  ham,  ground 
4  tbls.  tomato  catsup 

2  tbls.  green  pepper,  chopped  fine 
2  eggs,  beaten 

1  can  condensed  cream  of  mushroom 

soup 
1  small  onion,  chopped  fine 
1  cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs 

Yz  tsp.  salt 

Vs  tsp.  pepper 

%  tsp.  chili  powder 

tune,  1941 


Combine  ingredients  in  order 
given  and  turn  into  buttered  loaf 
pan.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350 
degrees  F.)  for  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.   Cool,  chill  and  slice. 

Grapefruit  Pie 

2Vfe  cups  grapefruit       %  tsp.  cinnamon 
sections  %  tsp.  nutmeg 

Vz  cup  brown  sugar        2  tbls.  butter 
2Yz  tbls.  flour  Pastry 

Line  pie  pan  with  pastry.  Mix 
brown  sugar,  flour,  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg.  Arrange  half  the  grape- 
fruit in  the  pie  shell.  Sprinkle  with 
half  the  sugar  mixture.  Repeat 
grapefruit  and  sugar  layers.  Dot 
with  butter,  add  top  crust  and  bake 
at  450  degrees  for  25  minutes. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  you  are  keep- 
ing canned  soup  in  mind  as  a  warm 
weather  standby  for  there  is  no  bet- 
ter basis  for  quick  nourishing  meals 
than  soup,  whether  you  serve  it  hot 
or  cold. 


BY  KATE  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's    Food    Counselor 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  daily  talks  over 
CBS  at  72  noon,  E.D.S.T..  and  her  Friday 
night  variety  snow  at  8:00  on  CBS, 
both     sponsored    by    Genera/     Foods. 


THE  frosty  coffee  and  the  tricky 
looking  sandwiches  are  every  bit 
as  good  as  they  look,  and  the  latter 
aren't  half  so  hard  to  make  as  you 
might  believe.  For  instance  (left), 
cut  white  and  whole  wheat  bread 
lengthwise,  put  together  in  alter- 
nate slices  with  cheese  or  meat 
spread  for  filling,  then  cut  across 
as  you  would  an  ordinary  loaf  of 
bread.  Center,  roll  thin  sliced  bread 
into  cornucopias,  fill  with  cheese  or 
meat  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
Right,  for  pinwheels,  spread  a 
lengthwise  slice  with  any  desired 
filling,    and  place   a  row   of   olives 


across  one  end.  Roll  from  end  to 
end,  beginning  with  the  olive  end  so 
the  olives  will  be  the  center  of  the 
wheel.  Fasten  with  string  or  tooth- 
picks or  roll  in  dampened  cloth  and 
place  in  refrigerator  to  chill,  then 
cut  into  slices  when  ready  to  serve. 
Of  course,  all  crusts  are  removed 
before  sandwiches  are  made. 

As  to  the  iced  coffee  itself,  try 
adding  a  pinch  of  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg or  cloves,  a  mint  leaf  or  a  bit 
of  grated  orange  rind,  or  a  drop  or 
two  of  vanilla  or  almond  extract  to 
each  glass. 
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■  It  isn't  because  she  is  too  beautiful-— she's  not-— that  she  wins  instant 
approval  from  men,  but  there  is  a  reason.  Learn  from  her  own  wisdom 
and  experience  and  you  will  be  on  the  way  to  new  fascination  for  yourself 


IT  isn't  because  Myrna  Loy  is  too 
beautiful — she's  not!  But  it  is 
certain  that  of  all  the  models  of 
feminine  loveliness  you  hear  on  the 
radio  and  see  in  the  movies,"  none 
wins  such  instant  approval  from 
men  as  Myrna  Loy. 

Why  does  this  freckle-faced, 
generous  hipped,  altogether  honest 
woman  strike  so  close  to  every 
man's  heart? 

When  you  learn  that,  it  will  be 
time  to  use  some  of  her  wisdom  and 
some  of  her  experience  to  good 
effect  in  your  own  life.  Her  recipe 
is  very  simple. 

It  starts  with  the  way  you  think. 
Think  outwards,  to  those  around 
you,  not  inwards,  on  yourself. 
You'll  shed  any  artificiality  that 
way  and  become  a  real  person 
which  is  to  say  a  person  other 
people  want  to  know. 

Shed  artificiality  in  your  looks 
as  well.  Myrna  Loy  found  out  from 
experience.  In  the  early  days  of  her 
screen  career  she  slanted  her  eye- 
brows toward  heaven,  greased  her 
hair  into  slick  coiffures  and  masked 
her  face  in  thick  layers  of  makeup. 

"With  a  makeup  like  that," 
Myrna  said,  "nobody  listened  to 
what  I  said.  They  were  all  looking 
at  my  eyebrows." 

Are  you  guilty?  Look  at  your 
mouth.  Is  it  that  exaggerated 
cupid's  bow  so  popular  with  some 
women?  Myrna  Loy  steers  clear  of 
any  unnatural  feature.  It  destroys 
the  coordination  of  your  face,  she 
says. 

Make  up  your  mouth  in  one  of 
those  bows,  she  swears,  and  you 
are   talking   to   hear   yourself   talk. 


By      JUDY      ASHLEY 

You  couldn't  make  a  man  listen  to 
you,  if  you  were  as  intelligent  as 
Einstein.  "I'd  rather  be  listened  to 
than  looked  at." 

She's  too  human,  however,  to  be 
completely  content  with  what  God 
gave  her.  Possessor  of  a  nose 
every  woman  in  the  country  covets, 
she  worries  about  it.  Retrouse — 
don't  be  silly!  It's  turned  up — and 
too  far  to  her  way  of  thinking.  So 
she  carefully  avoids  rouge  in  her 
make-up,  and  plays  up  her  natural 
lips  and  eybrows  with  color  so  that 
people  will  look  at  her  eyes  and  her 
mouth  rather  than  at  that  cute  little 
turned  up  nose. 

She  has  freckles,  too — everybody 
knows  that.  But  she  doesn't  worry 
about  those.  She  wears  no  powder 
base  in  the  daytime,  and  only  the 
lightest  powder.  Light,  that  is,  in 
texture.  In  color,  she  chooses  her 
powder  to  match  exactly  with  her 
skin  tones.  It's  rather  dark  and 
rather  yellowish.  Skin  just  isn't- 
pink,  no  matter  how  many  poems 
are  written  about  it. 

Too  many  girls,  Myrna  thinks, 
use  too  light  a  shade  of  powder,  or 
too  much  powder.  The  result  is  a 
pasty  appearance  which,  to  Miss 
Loy  at  least,  is  infinitely  worse  than 
freckles. 

So  much  for  that  charmingly  ex- 
pressive face  which  men  call — for 
lack  of  proper  words  of  praise — 
"not  too  beautiful."  It's  a  beautiful 
face,    but   not   woodenly   beautiful. 
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It's     alive     because     Myrna- 
she's  fixed  it — forgets  it. 

She  forgets  her  figure  problems, 
too,  once  she's  snatched  that  last 
one  glance  in  the  full-length  mirror 
to  see  if  her  slip  is  showing.  Not 
that  she  has  no  figure  problem.  She 
has.     It's  hips. 

Myrna  has  hips.  Curved,  femi- 
nine hips.  No  amount  of  diet,  or 
rolling  on  the  floor  could  change 
that — bones  make  that  line.  The 
perfect  feminine  figure,  you  know, 
like  Venus  and  those  other  Olym- 
pian beauties — but  a  problem  for 
slacks,  and  man  tailored  suits. 

She  doesn't  worry  because  she 
can't  wear  slacks,  or  tailored  suits. 
She  just  forgets  them.  Little  cotton 
dresses  are  as  comfortable  for  wear 
around  the  house  as  slacks  and 
more  feminine.  And  dressmaker 
suits  with  frilly  blouses  are  ever  so 
much  more  appealing  than  stiff 
mannish  ones,  no  matter  what  Diet- 
rich says. 

Lots  of  women  with  hips  rebel 
in  the  wrong  way,  Myrna  thinks. 
They  just  wear  slacks  anyway.  They 
should  never,  never  do  it.  Slacks 
and  hips  just  don't  go  together,  she 
thinks. 

"If  you  must  wear  pants,"  she 
says,  "make  them  lounging  pajamas 
— with  three-quarter  length  coats. 
No  tuck-ins." 

Those     (Continued   on  page  40) 
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.  It  isn't  because  she  is  too  beautiful-she's  not-that  she  wins  instant 
approval  from  men.  but  there  is  a  reason.  Learn  from  her  own  wisdom 
and  experience  and  you  will  be  on  the  way  to  new  fascination  for  yourself 


IT  isn't  because  Myrna  Loy  is  too 
beautiful — she's  not!  But  it  is 
certain  that  of  all  the  models  of 
feminine  loveliness  you  hear  on  the 
radio  and  see  in  the  movies,'  none 
wins  such  instant  approval  from 
men  as  Myrna  Loy. 

Why  does  this  freckle-faced, 
generous  hipped,  altogether  honest 
woman  strike  so  close  to  every 
man's  heart? 

When  you  learn  that,  it  will  be 
time  to  use  some  of  her  wisdom  and 
some  of  her  experience  to  good 
effect  in  your  own  life.  Her  recipe 
is  very  simple. 

It  starts  with  the  way  you  think. 
Think  outwards,  to  those  around 
you,  not  inwards,  on  yourself. 
You'll  shed  any  artificiality  that 
way  and  become  a  real  person 
which  is  to  say  a  person  other 
people  want  to  know. 

Shed  artificiality  in  your  looks' 
as  well.  Myrna  Loy  found  out  from 
experience.  In  the  early  days  of  her 
screen  career  she  slanted  her  eye- 
brows toward  heaven,  greased  her 
hair  into  slick  coiffures  and  masked 
her  face  in  thick  layers  of  makeup. 

"With  a  makeup  like  that," 
Myrna  said,  "nobody  listened  to 
what  I  said.  They  were  all  looking 
at  my  eyebrows." 

Are  you  guilty?  Look  at  your 
mouth.  Is  it  that  exaggerated 
cupid's  bow  so  popular  with  some 
women?  Myrna  Loy  steers  clear  of 
any  unnatural  feature.  It  destroys 
the  coordination  of  your  face,  she 
says. 

Make  up  your  mouth  in  one  of 
those  bows,  she  swears,  and  you 
are   talking   to   hear   yourself   talk. 


By     JUDY      ASHLEY 

You  couldn't  make  a  man  listen  to 
you,  if  you  were  as  intelligent  as 
Einstein.  "I'd  rather  be  listened  to 
than  looked  at." 

She's  too  human,  however,  to  be 
completely  content  with  what  God 
gave  her.  Possessor  of  a  nose 
every  woman  in  the  country  covets, 
she  worries  about  it.  Retrouse — 
don't  be  silly!  It's  turned  up — and 
too  far  to  her  way  of  thinking.  So 
she  carefully  avoids  rouge  in  her 
make-up,  and  plays  up  her  natural 
lips  and  eybrows  with  color  so  that 
people  will  look  at  her  eyes  and  her 
mouth  rather  than  at  that  cute  little 
turned  up  nose. 

She  has  freckles,  too — everybody 
knows  that.  But  she  doesn't  worry 
about  those.  She  wears  no  powder 
base  in  the  daytime,  and  only  the 
lightest  powder.  Light,  that  is,  in 
texture.  In  color,  she  chooses  her 
powder  to  match  exactly  with  her 
skin  tones.  It's  rather  dark  and 
rather  yellowish.  Skin  just  isn't- 
pinfc,  no  matter  how  many  poems 
are  written  about  it. 

Too  many  girls,  Myrna  thinks, 
use  too  light  a  shade  of  powder,  or 
too  much  powder.  The  result  is  a 
pasty  appearance  which,  to  Miss 
Loy  at  least,  is  infinitely  worse  than 
freckles. 

So  much  for  that  charmingly  ex*- 
pressive  face  which  men  call — for 
lack  of  proper  words  of  praise — 
"not  too  beautiful."  It's  a  beautiful 
face,    but   not   woodenly    beautiful. 
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It's     alive     because     Myrna- 
she's  fixed  it — forgets  it. 

She  forgets  her  figure  problems, 
too,  once  she's  snatched  that  last 
one  glance  in  the  full-length  mirror 
to  see  if  her  slip  is  showing.  N0t 
that  she  has  no  figure  problem.  She 
has.    It's  hips. 

Myrna  has  hips.  Curved,  femi- 
nine hips.  No  amount  of  diet,  or 
rolling  on  the  floor  could  change 
that — bones  make  that  line.  The 
perfect  feminine  figure,  you  know, 
like  Venus  and  those  other  Olym- 
pian beauties — but  a  problem  for 
slacks,  and  man  tailored  suits. 

She  doesn't  worry  because  she 
can't  wear  slacks,  or  tailored  suits. 
She  just  forgets  them.  Little  cotton 
dresses  are  as  comfortable  for  wear 
around  the  house  as  slacks  and 
more  feminine.  And  dressmaker 
suits  with  frilly  blouses  are  ever  so 
much  more  appealing  than  stiff 
mannish  ones,  no  matter  what  Diet- 
rich says. 

Lots  of  women  with  hips  rebel 
in  the  wrong  way,  Myrna  thinks. 
They  just  wear  slacks  anyway.  They 
should  never,  never  do  it.  Slacks 
and  hips  just  don't  go  together,  she 
thinks. 

"If  you  must  wear  pants,"  she 
says,  "make  them  lounging  pajamas 
— with  three-quarter  length  coats. 
No  tuck-ins." 

Those     (Continued   on   page  40) 
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"little  cotton  dresses"  Myrna  likes 
for  puttering  around  the  house  are 
short  and  full — another  bonanza  for 
hips — and  striped,  as  a  rule.  With 
them  she  wears  flats  and  bobbie 
socks,  and  no  hose.  Add  a  ribbon 
bow  in  the  hair  and  she  looks  every 
day  of  sixteen.    It's  a  look  men  like. 

FOR  daytime  when  she's  working, 
she  likes  tailored  morning  dresses, 
or  simple  dressmaker  suits.  She  can 
see  no  reason  for  the  existence  of 
afternoon  or  "cocktail"  dresses  with 
their  over-dressed  look. 

That  doesn't  mean  she  doesn't  like 
to  "dress  up."  For  evening,  when 
dressing  is  indicated,  she  goes  as 
much  to  the  elaborate  extreme  as 
her  daytime  clothes  go  to  the  simple. 

Her  only  clothes  extravagances 
are  in  accessories.  Gloves — she  loves 
'em  and  loses  'em.  Handkerchiefs — 
ditto.  She  loses  handkerchiefs  so 
habitually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
her  maid  removes  at  least  half  the 
lot — and  hides  them.  Then,  when 
the  morning  comes — as  it  is  sure  to 
— when  Myrna  bewails  the  fact  that 
she  hasn't  a  handkerchief  to  her 
name,  presto! — out  they  come  from 
hiding. 

The  glove  problem  is  worse. 
Myrna  invariably  loses  the  right  one 
— thanks  to  a  habit  of  hers  to  wear 
the  left,  carry  the  right. 

She  has  a  passion  for  perfumes 
and  colognes,  and  her  dressing 
tables,  both  at  the  studio  and  at  her 
home,  are  buried  under  a  staggering 
assortment  of  bottles.  After  she 
buys  them,  she  admires  them — ob- 
jectively. She  coaxes  her  wardrobe 
girl,  her  stand-in,  her  hairdresser 
to  sample  the  newest  bottles,  and  is 
so  pleased  if  they  like  the  odors  that 
she  gives  half  her  supply  away. 
She  might  as  well;  for  herself,  she 
seldom  uses  any  fragrance  other 
than  her  mysterious  No.  7,  a  per- 
fume which  was  blended  for  her, 
and  which  is  just  right  for  her 
personality.  It's  a  good  idea,  she 
thinks,  to  find  the  one  fragrance 
which  best  expresses  you,  and  stick 
with  it.  The  tulip  doesn't  change  its 
fragrance  to  suit  its  mood — why 
should  you? 

Myrna  rides  to  work  in  a  station 
wagon,  has  her  mink  coat  redesigned 
every  year  rather  than  buy  a  new 
one,  and  wears  no  jewelry  other 
than  her  mother's  wedding  ring. 

She  is  a  tyrant  about  lingerie.  Her 
lovely  slips  and  bras  must  be  laun- 
dered and  pressed  just  so,  or  she 
sends  them  back  to  the  laundress. 

She  thinks  a  girl  wearing  a  soiled 
or  worn-out  slip  is  not  quite  a  lady, 
and  is  quite  sure  that  a  man  can  see 
right  through  the  heaviest  wool 
dress  and  know  if  a  slip  is  torn  or 
frayed,  and  be  repelled. 
40 


Her  insistence  upon  perfection 
where  it  shows  the  least  has  encour- 
aged a  thrifty  habit.  She  keeps  a 
supply  of  extra  shoulder  straps  for 
her  bras,  and  extra  garter  clips  for 
her  girdles — no  need  to  throw  good 
foundation  garments  away  just  be- 
cause an  elastic  has  worn  out. 

She  also  buys  extra  little  coin 
purses  for  her  handbags,  and  a  stack 
of  extra  clean  powder  puffs  for  her 
compacts.  The  man  who  said  that  a 
woman's  hand-bag  is  the  key  to  her 
character  would  propose  to  Myrna 
Loy  on  sight.  Her  hand-bag — a 
ladylike  one,  not  one  of  those  brief- 
cases the  girls  have  taken  to  lately — 
always  contains  two  clean  handker- 
chiefs, a  compact  with  a  clean  pow- 
der puff,  lipstick  papers  to  save  wear 
and  tear  on  the  hankies,  an  unsoiled 
coin  purse,  a  well-scrubbed  comb. 
For  Myrna  is  as  particular  about  her 
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handbags  as  about  her  bureau  draw- 
ers, which  is  very  particular. 

Men  like  that  well-scrubbed, 
well-groomed  look  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  thousand  little  niceties — 
and  don't  think  you  can  acquire  it 
simply  by  wearing  a  new  dress. 

Myrna  Loy  admits  a  little  ruefully 
that  the  greatest  wear  and  tear  on 
her  wardrobe  is  in  trips  to  the  clean- 
ers. After  she  has  worn  a  dress 
once,  it  is  brushed  and  pressed.  After 
the  second  wearing,  it  goes  to  the 
cleaners.  Her  shoes  make  just  as 
many  trips  to  the  repair  shop;  Myrna 
doesn't  wait  until  she  tips  backward 
walking  across  the  set  to  send  her 
pumps  to  be  reheeled. 

This  daintiness  carries  over  into 
the  most  intimate  phases  of  her 
grooming. 

She  shampoos  her  own  hair,  be- 
cause she's  sure  no  one  else  can  get 
it  quite  clean.  She  uses  a  simple 
method — try  it  some  time;  she  wets 
her  hair,  then  covers  her  entire  head 


with  a  layer  of  soap  chips,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  soap 
chips  and  the  water  form  a  thick 
paste,  which  she  leaves  on  her  hair 
for  ten  minutes. 

The  soap  cleans  as  it  melts,  leav- 
ing the  hair  clean  and  soft  without 
any  hard  rubbing. 

After  three  complete  rinses  of 
clean  water,  she  rinses  her  hair  a 
fourth  time  with  water  and  lemon 
juice,  then  dries  her  hair  in  the  sun, 
brushing  it  constantly  with  an  effi- 
cient-looking whalebone  brush. 

The  copper  lights  in  her  heavy, 
wavy  hair  are  quite  natural — maybe 
you  have  some  you  don't  even  know 
are  there. 

Myrna  doesn't  go  in  for  the  cur- 
rent high-polish  manicures.  She 
clings  to  methods  of  hand  care  her 
grandmother  used.  Myrna  is  not 
content  with  that  half-way  groom- 
ing. She  knows  what  an  emery 
board  is  for,  and  a  cuticle  stick,  and 
she  uses  them.  And  she  buffs  her 
nails  to  a  gloss.  See  if  you  can  find 
your  grandmother's  buffer  around 
the  house  and  try  it! 

Teeth,  too,  come  in  for  old-fash- 
ioned scrubbings.  Myrna  has  six 
tooth-brushes,  so  that  the  one  she 
uses  is  always  perfectly  dry. 

You  can  guess  that  a  girl  who  is 
so  insistent  upon  the  finer  points  of 
grooming  is  equally  a  stickler  for 
health  rules.  She  is,  except  that  she 
has  been  so  seldom  sick  that  she  is 
inclined  to  take  her  radiant  good 
health  for  granted. 

She  takes  no  chances  with  over- 
work, or  extreme  fatigue — those 
bugbears  of  beauty  and  ability  in  the 
studios.  One  of  her  safeguards  is  a 
rule  against  too  rigid  diets.  Myrna 
doesn't  eat  anything  she  wants, 
whenever  she  wants  it  .  .  .  nobody 
can  do  that  and  keep  a  good  face  and 
figure.  But  she  recognizes  the  four- 
o'clock  slump  as  a  warning  of  de- 
pleted energy,  and  has  added  after- 
noon tea  to  her  routine — tea  with 
plenty  of  sugar,  cake  and  thin  bread 
and  butter  sandwiches.  That  means 
skipping  dessert  after  dinner — but 
why  not?  She  sleeps  all  the  better 
for  it. 

Myrna  has  never  gone  in  for 
sports.  She  thinks  active  sports 
come  in  the  man's  province.  She 
swims  in  her  own  pool,  and  gardens 
assiduously,  but  never  with  an  idea 
of  exercise.  The  very  word  is  loath- 
some to  her. 

She  gardens  because  she  likes  to 
garden,  just  as  she  dances  because 
she  likes  to  dance.  Who  cares  if  it 
also  happens  to  be  healthful? 

No  one,  perhaps,  but  ask  the  ques- 
tion, who  cares  about  feminine  love- 
liness, the  right  to  a  man's  lasting 
attentions,  and  the  answer  is — 
everybody. 

radio  and  television  -mtrror 


...AND  2  OUT  OF  3  PREFER 
THE  DELICIOUS  PEPPERMINT 
FLAVOR  OF  BEECH-NUT  GUM 


more  minutes  of  flavor 

in  Beech-Nut  Gum 


PROOF  of  the  extra -lasting  goodness  of 
Beech-Nut  Peppermint  Gum  was  estab- 
lished by  test  among  salesgirls  in  29  cities. 

An  independent  research  organization  questioned 
245  salesgirls  as  follows.  Each  girl  was  given  two 
different  brands  (Beech- Nut  and  one  other,  both 
unidentified).  Each  was  asked  to  tell  how  long  she 
thought  the  flavor  lasted  and  which  stick  tasted  better. 

The  results.  According  to  the  girls,  Beech-Nut's 
peppermint  flavor  lasted,  on  an  average,  14%  longer 
than  the  peppermint  flavor  of  all  other  brands  tested. 
Also— 2  out  of  3  girls  preferred  the  peppermint  flavor 
of  Beech- Nut  to  that  of  other  brands. 

Get  Beech-Nut  today — in  the  bright  yellow  pack- 
age. It's  delicious — stays  delicious. 


They  said:  more  minutes  of  flavor 
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Dura-Gloss  introduces  new  shades  of  nail  polish  as  fast  as  fashion 
news  is  made.  Every  time  you  buy  a  new  dress  be  sure  to  get  the 
newest  shade  of  Dura-Gloss  polish  to  wear  with  it.  It  will  be  right— 
Dura-Gloss  follows  fashion  trends  closely  to  make  it  so.  Brush  it  on 
your  nails,  make  them  chic  accessories,  smart  accents  to  your  whole 
ensemble.  Dura-Gloss  costs  only  ten  cents  a  bottle  so  you  can  easily 
afford  to  have  a  Dura-Gloss  shade  for  every  dress  you  own!  Try  the 
new  spring  shades  of  Dura-Gloss  today.  With  Dura-Gloss  you'll 
have  the  most  beautiful  fingernails  in  the  world  and  the  smartest! 

Protect  your  nails — make  them  more  beautiful  with 

DURA-GLOSS 

It's  good  for  Your  Nails    llj 


THE  DIFFERENCE 
between  NAIL  POLISHES 

Brush  Dura-Gloss  on  your  nails.  You'll  be 
absolutely  astounded  by  its  brilliance. 
Dura-Gloss  glows  with  all  the  fire  of  a 
priceless  ruby,  because  Dura -Gloss  is 
made  from  a  superior  polish  formula. 
Other  polishes  put  color  on  your  nails, 
but  Dura- Gloss  makes  them  strikingly, 
excitingly,  lustrously  brilliant!  Discrim- 
inating women  cherish  Dura-Gloss  for 
this  rich  deep  color,  sparkling  incandes- 
cence, this  unbelievable  brilliance.  No 
other  polish  gives  your  nails  the  beautiful 
"effectiveness"  of  Dura-Gloss  —  select 
one  of  its  20  exquisite  shades  today! 
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Playwright    Robert    E.    Sherwood    (left)    and    actor    Burgess    Meredith    confer    on 
an  original  drama   by  a  famous  author  for  broadcasting  by  The  Free  Company. 

ON    THE    AIR    TODAY: 


The  Free  Company,  on  CBS  at  2:00 
P.  M.,  E.D.S.T.,  starring  famous  Holly- 
wood and  New  York  actors  and  actresses. 

Here  is  something  you  really  shouldn't 
miss.  It  all  started  several  months  ago 
when  James  Boyd,  American  writer, 
whose  best-known  novel  is  "Drums,"  was 
called  to  Washington  to  discuss  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  problem  of 
combating  foreign  propaganda  hostile  to 
American  democracy.  Boyd  suggested  this 
series  of  programs  on  the  radio — original 
dramas  written  around  the  things  that 
make  America  such  a  fine  place  to  live. 
The  Solicitor  General  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  approved  the 
project,  and  the  Free  Company  was  born. 

Great  writers  enthusiastically  offered 
their  services,  and  famous  actors  and 
actresses  begged  for  the  chance  to  play 
parts  in  these  Sunday-afternoon  tributes 
to  American  freedom.  Burgess  Meredith, 
who  was  made  chairman  of  the  actors'  di- 
vision, and  entrusted  with  the  job  of 
lining  up  acting  talent  for  each  program, 
had  more  applications  than  he  could  han- 
dle— from  people  who  usually  ask  and  get 
thousands  of  dollars  per  broadcast.  No- 
body— actors,  writers,  technicians,  musi- 
cians or  the  CBS  network — gets  a  penny 
for  contributing  to  the  Free  Company 
programs. 


You  won't  find  much  of  the  flag-waving 
type  of  patriotism  in  these  shows.  They're 
a  lot  more  thoughtful  than  that.  Marc  Con- 
nelly wrote  a  play  about  the  freedom  of 
American  teachers  to  bring  the  truth  to 
their  pupils.  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  drama 
was  about  Elijah  Lovejoy,  an  early  apostle 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
"The  Ox-Bow  Incident,"  adapted  from  a 
novel  by  Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark,  told 
stirringly  what  happens  when  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  is  denied.  Every  play  gives 
you  something  to  think  about. 

Listeners  have  proved  that  they  like 
the  series  by  writing  in  thousands  of  let- 
ters of  praise,  both  for  the  ideas  expressed 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  plays  are 
directed  and  acted.  Many  people  have  sent 
in  dimes  in  payment  for  pamphlet-form 
copies  of  each  half -hour  drama — and  that's 
a  tip  for  you  to  follow  if  you  want  some 
valuable  additions  to  your  library.  The 
entire  scripts  of  the  plays  are  printed,  just 
as  they're  broadcast,  and  are  bound  in  at- 
tractive blue  covers. 

The  Free  Company  will  go  off  the  air  in 
the  early  summer,  so  this  is  really  a  "lim- 
ited engagement."  If  you  haven't  already 
started  listening,  tune  in  today  and  don't 
miss  the  shows  that  are  still  to  be  broad- 
cast. It's  an  experience  you  could  have 
only  in  America. 


For     Eastern     Standard     Time    or    Central     Daylight    ^ 
Time,  subtract  one  hour  from  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 

DATES     TO      REMEMBER 

April  27:  Daylight-saving  time  starts — if  your  home  town  sticks  to  standard  time,  all 
shows  will  be  an  hour  earlier  .  .  .  Summer  replacement:  Sunday  Night  Roundup, 
news  broadcasts  from  all  over  the  world,  on  CBS  at  7: 30  instead  of  the  Screen  Guild 
Show  . . .  Guest  stars:  Rudolf  Serkin  on  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  concert;  James  Melton 
on  The  Pause  That  Refreshes;  Rise  Stevens,  Met  opera  soprano  on  the  Ford  Hour. 

May  4:  Say  goodbye  today  to  the  CBS  Philharmonic  broadcasts.  Pianist  Vladimir 
Horowitz  is  guest  star  on  the  last  one  . .  .  Gladys  Swarthout  guests  on  The  Pause  That 
Refreshes  .  .  .  National  Music  Week  opens  today. 

May  11:  Guests:  John  Charles  Thomas  returns  for  another  visit  to  The  Pause  That 
Refreshes:  the  Greenfield  Mixed  Chorus  is  on  the  Ford  Hour. 

May  18:  Dorothy  Maynor,  soprano,  sings  on  The  Pause  That  Refreshes. 

May  25:  Again  John  Charles  Thomas  is  guest  star  on  The  Pause  That  Refreshes. 
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5:15 


5:45 


6:55 
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7:45 


9:00 


Ea   tern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  CBS:  News 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  News 

8:00  NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00  CBS:  News  of  Europe 
9:00  NBC:  News  from  Europe 

9:15  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
9:15  NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

9:30  CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

10:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

10:00  NBC-Blue:  Primrose  String  Quartet 

10:00  NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

10:30  CBS:  Columbia  Concert  Orchestra 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

11:05  CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
11:05  NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

11:30  CBS:  MAJOR  BOWES  FAMILY 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Luther  Layman  Singers 
11:30  NBC-Red:  Music  and  Youth 

12:00  NBC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

12:15  NBC-Blue:  I'm  an  American 

12:30  CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
12:30  NBC-Red:  Pageant  of  Art 
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4:30 
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8:55 


9:15 


11:00 


CBS:  March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF  MARAIS 
NBC-Red:  On  Your  Job 

CBS:  THE  FREE  COMPANY 
NBC-Blue:  American  Pilgrimage 
NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

CBS:  World  of  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicale 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

CBS:  Columbia  Concert  Hall 
MBS:  The  Americas  Speak 
NBC-Blue:  Great  Plays 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Muriel  Angelus 

CBS:  Pause  that  Refreshes 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC-Red:  Charles  Dant  Orch. 

MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC-Red:  Joe  and  Mabel 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

CBS:  Ned  Sparks  Show 
NBC-Red:  Your  Dream  Has  Come 

True 
CBS:  Ed  Sullivan 
MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 
NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 
NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry  and  Dear  Mom 
MBS:  Show  of  the  Week 
NBC-Red:  What's  Your  Idea 

NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
NBC-Red:  JACK  BENNY 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 

CBS:  News  Roundup 
NBC-Blue:  News  for  Americas 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

CBS:  HELEN  HAYES 

NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 

NBC-Red:  CHARLIE  MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
MBS:  Old  Fashioned  Revival 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Red:  Deadline  Dramas 

NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 
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MONDAY 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Vagabonds 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Treat  Time 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
1:00  MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

1:15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 
1:15  MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
1:15  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

1:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
1:30  MBS:  Government  Girl 

1:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 
1:45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC-Red:  The  Mystery  Man 

2:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

2:30  NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Orchestra 

2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

2:45  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

15  CBS:  Frank  Parker 
15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
3:30'NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
3:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45  CBS:  Lecture  Hall 

3:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00  NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  CBS:  We,  the  Abbotts 
4:15'NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 


4:30  CBS: 
4:30  NBC 


Bess  Johnson 
Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 


2:45    4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
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8:30  CBS: 
8:30  NBC- 
8:30  NBC 
8:55  CBS: 

9:00CBS: 
9:00  MBS 
9:00  NBC- 
9:00  NBC- 
9:30NBC- 
9:30  NBC- 
9:35  NBC- 
9:55  NBC- 


The  O'Neills 

Blue:  Children's  Hour 

Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

The  Goldbergs 

Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 
Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

Scattergood  Baines 
Blue:  Tom  Mix 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
Bob  Trout 
Hedda  Hopper 
Paul  Sullivan 
The  World  Today 
Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
Red:  Gasoline  Alley 
Amos  'n'  Andy 
Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
Lanny  Ross 
Red:  European  News 
BLONDIE 
The  Lone  Ranger 
Blue:  This  Is  the  Show 
Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 
Those  We  Love 
Amazing  Mr.  Smith 
Blue:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 
GAY  NINETIES 
Blue:  True  or  False 
Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 
Elmer  Davis 

LUX  THEATER 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Blue:  You're  in  the  Army  Now 
Doctor  I.  Q. 

John  B.  Kennedy 
Show  Boat 


Red: 
Blue: 
Red: 
Blue: 
Blue: 


Basin  Street  Music 
The  Nickel  Man 

Guy  Lombardo 
Raymond  Gram  Swing 

Red:  Contented  Hour 

Girl  About  Town 

Blue:  Radio  Forum 


Frank    Parker    is    heard    over 
CBS  five   afternoons   a   week. 


HAVE     YOU     TUNED     IN... 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Song,  on  CBS 
Monday  through  Friday  at  3:15  P.  M., 
Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time,  starring 
Frank  Parker  and  David  Ross,  and  spon- 
sored by  Squibb  Dental  Cream. 

When  you've  suffered  for  several  hours 
with  the  heroines  of  the  serial  dramas,  it's 
sort  of  pleasant  to  lean  back  and  spend 
fifteen  minutes  listening  to  the  melodies 
Frank  Parker  sings  and  the  poems  David 
Ross  recites,  all  done  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  Victor  Bay's  orchestra. 

Even  the  atmosphere  in  the  studio  at 
rehearsals  and  broadcasts  is  relaxing  and 
informal.  Frank  sings  very  easily,  indulg- 
ing in  few  spreading  gestures  and  spending 
the  time  between  numbers  during  re- 
hearsal in  joking  with  the  men  in  the 
orchestra  or  anyone  else  who  happens  to 
be  around.  He's  a  great  kidder,  and  takes 
only  one  thing  really  seriously — his  ambi- 
tion to  be  an  opera  singer. 

About  three  years  ago  he  sang  the  tenor 
role  in  the  opera  "La  Traviata"  with  a 
company  in  Washington,  taking  only  three 
weeks  to  learn  the  role  and  doing  it,  as 
he  says  now,  "just  for  a  laugh."  That  ex- 
perience did  something  to  him,  and  now 
he  is  studying  hard  with  the  expectation 
of  going  into  opera  again  when  he  has 
five  or  six  roles  completely  mastered.  He 
figures  that  will  be  a  couple  of  years  from 
now.  He  rehearses  for  about  five  hours  a 
day  on  his  operatic  music,  and  the  Golden 
Treasury  program  keeps  him  busy  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  until  the  broadcast 
is  over  at  3: 30,  so  you  can  see  he  does  a  lot 
of  singing.  At  night  he's  usually  too  tired 
to  do  anything  but  get  to  bed  early.  He 
hasn't  much  interest  in  being  "radio's 
best-dressed  man"  any  more,  either,  al- 
though at  one  time  he  was  proud  of  hold- 
ing the  title.  No  doubt  about  it,  Frank  is 
growing  up. 

You'll  enjoy  David  Ross'  poetry-reading, 
too — just  as  you've  enjoyed  it  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

•*  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 

tral   Daylight    Time    subtract    one 
hour   from    Eastern    Daylight   Time         •>■ 

DATES    TO      REMEMBER 

April  28:  Several  daytime  serials  change 
broadcast  times — Life  Can  Be  Beautiful, 
Portia  Faces  Life,  Kate  Hopkins,  Home 
of  the  Brave — see  the  guide  at  left. 

April  29:  CBS  broadcasts  the  Kentucky 
Derby  trials — Ted  Husing  at  the  mike. 

May  5 — Ginger  Rogers  stars  in  "Kitty 
Foyle"  for  tonight's  Lux  Theater  play. 

May  12:  Ted  Husing  describes  the  opening 
of  the  Belmont  racetrack  on  CBS. 

May  20:  Tommy  Dorsey's  band  opens  at 
the  Astor  in  New  York  City — NBC. 

May  27:  Larry  Clinton's  orchestra  opens 
at  Meadowbrook,  broadcasting  on  NBC. 
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TUESDAY 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

9:45  CBS:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

10:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 
10:15  CBS: 
10:15  NBC- 
10:15  NBC- 

10:30  CBS: 
10:30  NBC- 
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Myrt  and  Marge 

Blue:  The  Munros 

Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

Stepmother 
Blue:  Vagabonds 
Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

Woman  of  Courage 
Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 

Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

Martha  Webster 

Red:  Against  the  Storm 

Big  Sister 

Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
Red:  David  Harum 

KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
Red:  Words  and  Music 

When  a  Girl  Marries 
Red:  The  O'Neills 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
We  Are  Always  Young 

Woman  in  White 
Edith  Adams'  Future 
Blue:  Ted  Malone 
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CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Government  Girl 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
MBS:  George  Fisher 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 


CBS:  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hil! 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

3:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00  NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  CBS:  We,  the  Abbotts 
4:15  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS:  Bess  Johnson 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS:  The  O'Neills 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

5:15  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

5:15  NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
5:45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

6:00  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:10  CBS:  News 

6:30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

6:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

6:45  NBC-Red:  Gasoline  Alley 

7:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:00  NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 

7:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15  (BS    Lanny  Ross 

7:15  NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:15  NBC-Red:  European  News 

7:30  CBS:  Helen  Menken 

7:45  NBC- Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00  CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 

8:00  MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

8:00  NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

8:30  CBS:  FIRST  NIGHTER 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 

8:30  NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 

8:55  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

9:00,CBS:  We,  the  People 
9:00'NBC-Blue:  Grand  Central  Station 
9:00  .\BC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 
9:30  CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 


9:30  NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
9:30  NBC-Red:  McGee  and  Molly 
9:35  NBC-Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 
9:55  NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 

8:0010:00  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

8:00  10:00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

8:00  10:00  NBC-Red:  BOB  HOPE 

8:15  10:15  CBS:  Public  Affairs 

8:30  10:30NBC-Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 

8:30  10:30  NBC-Blue:  Edward  Weeks 

8:45  10:45  CBS-  News  of  the  World 
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TH  ESE  3  WOM  EN  have  as  Beautiful  Compl 


exions 


as  I  have  ever  seen 


' ifkmmJ- 


HURRELL,  who  has  photographed  many  of  the  most  glamor- 
ous women  in  America,  says  he  was  tremendously  impressed 
by  the  lovely  complexions  of  these  three  society  beauties. 
The  striking  charm  of  their  skin  is  not  a  matter  of  chance. 
Naturally  beautiful,  their  skin  is  made  even  lovelier  by  their 
faithful  following  of  the  Pond's  Beauty  Ritual. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  Jr. 

looks  like  a  lovely  Dresden-china 
figurine.  Since  she  was  in  boarding 
school,  she  has  used  Pond's  at  least 
twice  every  day — and  her  skin  is 
damask  fine — soft,  smooth. 


MRS.   WHITNEY    BOURNE 

has  the  poised  beauty  of 
an  orchid.  Her  pink  and 
cream  skin  is  dazzling — 
rich,  vibrant.  She  has  used 
Pond's  since  her  deb  days. 


MRS.   ANTHONY  J.   DREXEL,   III 

is  one  of  Atlanta's  loveliest  daughters, 
with  great  dark  eyes  and  a  glorious  com- 
plexion. For  at  least  seven  years  she  has 
guarded  her  exquisite  skin  with  Pond's. 


W*MW  ,1BANS.MG-with  ultra-soft 


«.  r.siNSlNG-with  ultra-soft 
A  BEAUTIFYING  CLEAN51NW  ^ 

PoS^Cold  Cream  ^.^^itoff^il 

Pond's  Tissues   Yog  **£  in,  spank 

make-up.  Apply  J*^^  lineS  and  pore  open- 

soft,  supple.  skin  tingie  and 

!  *  rSS&t  wUhMpted'ys  cooling,  astringent 
ties  ^es  away  oiliness,  too. 

anew^.anew^-Kp^^£ 

*e  l-rn^^^'^jTfuU  minute.  You 
ishing  Cream.  Wipe  oft  alter  i  j  keratolytlc 
Si  Lrdly  believe J^g^  has  taken  off 

action  of  Pond  s  V  amsmnj  roughened 

countless  tiny  ^*J?££  Your  skin  looks 

and  dulled  your  complexion  ^ 

more  delicate,  clearer-^  toe  wth 

^t^^e^olds  it  for  hours. 

^lovely.  poR  NEW  BEAUTY  RITUAL  KIT 

SEND    TODAY;U  re  Mr8.  Koosevel, 


JUNE,    1941 
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NBC-Blue 
NBC-Red: 


Who's  Blue 
Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS:  Betty  Crocker 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norrls 
NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 

NBC- Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Vagabonds 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Treat  Time 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 
CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 
CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 
CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 
CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 
CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Government  Girl 

CBS: 

MBS: 


Road  of  Life 
II  Find  My  Way 
CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 
CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 
CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 
NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 
CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
CBS:  Lecture  Hall 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
CBS:  We,  the  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Bess  Johnson 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
NBC-Blue:  Edgar  A.  Guest 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 
CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  Bob  Trout 
CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 
CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Gasoline  Alley 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  European  News 
CBS:  Meet  Mr.  Meek 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers 
CBS:  Big  Town 
NBC-Blue:  Quiz  Kids 
NBC-Red:  Tony  Martin 

NBC-Red:  How  Did  You  Meet 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FRED  ALLEN 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC-Red:  Eddie  Cantor 

NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 

NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

NBC-Blue:  Spin  and  Win 

NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 
10:00  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
10:00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
10:00  NBC-Red:  KAY  KYSER 
10:15  CBS:  Public  Affairs 
10:30  CBS:  Girl  About  Town 
10:45  CBS:  News  of  the  World 


4:30 
4:30 
4:45 
4:45 
5:00 
5:00 
5:00 
5:15 
5:15 
5:30 
5:30 
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6:00 
6:10 
6:15 
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9:30 
9:30 
9:35 
9:55 


THURSDAY 


Radio's    Barton    family:    Bud, 
Mother,    Midge,   and    Father. 


HAVE     YOU     TUNED     IN... 

The  Bartons,  on  NBC-Blue  Monday 
through  Friday  at  5: 15  P.  M.,  E.D.S.T.,  re- 
broadcast  at  5: 15,  Central  Daylight  Time. 
Networks  are  always  having  trouble 
with  children's  serials.  Either  they're 
wildly  exciting,  in  which  case  the  kids 
like  them  and  the  parents  disapprove;  or 
they're  so  goody-goody  the  parents  love 
them  and  the  kids  won't  listen  on  a  bet. 
That's  why  NBC  is  so  proud  of  The  Bar- 
tons. Youngsters  and  grown-ups  alike  get 
fun  out  of  listening  to  it.  Bud  Barton,  the 
story's  twelve-year-old  hero,  is  a  normal 
American  boy  who  gets  into  exciting  ad- 
ventures, but  he  never  shoots  to  the  moon 
in  a  rocket  or  chase,  single-handed,  a  mob 
of  gangsters.  He's  human,  lovable  and  very 
real — and  so  is  everything  else  that  goes 
into  his  story. 

Harlan  Ware,  who  writes  the  scripts  of 
The  Bartons,  lives  in  California  and  has 
a  son  of  his  own  who  serves  as  the  inspira- 
tion for  Bud.  Mr.  Ware  has  troubles  of 
his  own  just  now,  though.  When  The 
Bartons  first  went  on  the  air  Christmas 
night  of  1939,  the  writer  imagined  Bud 
as  being  twelve  years  old.  That  was  about 
the  age,  too,  of  Dick  Holland,  who  played 
the  role  of  Bud.  But  flesh-and-blood  boys 
always  grow  older,  and  young  Dick  has 
now  reached  the  stage  of  his  life  when  his 
voice  is  apt  to  soar  unexpectedly  to  a 
shrill  soprano,  then  just  as  suddenly  drop 
to  a  croaky  bass.  This  doesn't  exactly 
create  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and  relaxa- 
tion among  the  other  members  of  the  cast 
(Fern  Persons  as  Mother,  Bill  Bouchey  as 
Dad,  and  Jane  Webb  as  Midge)  while  the 
program's  on  the  air,  and  the  author 
doesn't  know  whether  to  let  the  Actional 
Bud  grow  up  to  keep  pace  with  the  real 
Dick  or  not. 

Dick  Holland  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
program  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
another  boy  to  take  his  place  if  it  were 
decided  to  keep  Bud  twelve  years  old  in- 
definitely. He's  a  good-looking  youngster 
who  lives  in  Chicago  with  his  parents, 
both  non-professionals. 

■^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour  from    Eastern    Daylight  Time         >• 

DATES     TO      REMEMBER 

May  1:  Professor  Quiz,  after  one  false 
start,  is  on  his  new  time  now — 10: 15 
Thursday  nights  on  CBS. 

May  7:  Today  and  Friday  are  Betty 
Crocker  days  at  9:  45  A.  M.  over  CBS — 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  you 
hear  Hymns  of  All  Churches  at  that 
time. 

May  22:  Listen  to  America's  Town  Meet- 
ing of  the  Air  tonight  at  9:35  on  NBC- 
Blue — it  will  be  going  off  the  air  soon 
for  its  summer  vacation. 
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12:00  CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
12:00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
12:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
1:00  MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

1:15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 
1:15  MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
1:15  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

1:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
1:30  MBS:  Government  Girl 

1:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 
1:45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 
2:15  MBS:  George  Fisher 
2:15  NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

2:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 
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3:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

3:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

3:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45  CBS:  Adventures  in  Science 
3:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00  NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
4:00  NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  CBS:  We,  the  Abbotts 
4:15  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  C*BS:  Bess  Johnson 

4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS:  The  O'Neills 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

5:15  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

5:15  NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
5:45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
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CBS: 
CBS: 
CBS: 
CBS: 


Edwin  C.  Hill 
News 
Bob  Edge 
Paul  Sullivan 


8:45  10:45 
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CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Gasoline  Alley 
CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  European  News 
CBS:  Vox  Pop 
NBC-Red:  Xavier  Cugat 
CBS:  Ask  It  Basket 
MBS:  Wythe  Williams 
NBC-Blue:  Pot  o'  Gold 
NBC- Red:  Fannie  Brice 
CBS:  City  Desk 

NBC-Red:  ALDRICH    FAMILY 
CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  MAJOR  BOWES 
MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Red:   KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL 
NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 
NBC-Blue:  America's  Town  Meeting 
NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 
CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 
CBS:  Professor  Quiz 

NBC-Blue:  Ahead  of  the  Headlines 
NBC-Red:  Listener's  Playhouse 
CBS:  News  of  the  World 

RADIO   AND   TELEVISION  MIRROR 
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Lollipop  and  Butterscotch 

Tkto  7Za<ZSAa<^  fy  CUTEX     ^ 


/"" 


X 


r 


•  Luscious  Lollipop,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  iced  claret  cup!  Slither  it  onto 
those  fun-faring  fingertips  and  -watch 
the  lads  "come  about"! 


•  Frothy  frills  or  cling- 
ing crepes  do  more 
for  you,  sweetened  up 
with  Cutex  Lollipop 
or  Butterscotch!  And 
does  HE  love  it! 


•  Like  a  tingling  splash  of 
salt  spray  is  the  new  Cutex 
Butterscotch — it  has  such 
dash  and  gleam  and 
gorgeous  stimulation. 
Stunning  with  suntan! 


Utterly  delicious — these  two  new  Cutex 
summer  shades!  Wear  that  mouth-water- 
ing Lollipop — like  ripe  raspberries! — with 
your  pinks,  blues,  beiges,  and  see  the  lift 
it  gives  them.  For  yellows,  greens  and  tans, 
change  to  Butterscotch — its  burnt-sugar 
cast  is  positively  delectable! 

Other  hot-weather  Cutex  confections 
include  Riot,  Rumpus,  Cedarwood,  Tulip, 
Old  Rose,  Laurel,  Clover,  Cameo.  And  all 
nearly  fwice  as  porous  as  any  other  lead- 
ing polish  in  the  same  price  range.  Start 
using  porous  Cutex  regularly  and  see  if 
your  nails  don't  grow  longer  and  more 
beautiful  this  summer!  Cutex  is  only  10^ 
inU.  S.  A.  (20^  in  Canada). 

Northam  Warren,  New  York,  Montreal,  London 


/&fa  Jot  ffiaol  awa  wea/i 


JUNE,    1941 
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FRIDAY 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 
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11:30 
11:30 

11:45 
11:45 
11:45 

12:00 


N  FSC-BIue: 
NBC-Red: 


Who's  Blue 
Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

NBC-Red:  Isabel   Manning  Hewson 

CBS:  Betty  Crocker 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Vagabonds 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Treat  Time 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 


12:00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 


12:15 
12:15 

12:30 
12:30 


1:00 
1:00 

1:15 
1:15 
1:15 

1:30 
1:30 


CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 


CBS: 
MBS 


Right  to  Happiness 
Government  Girl 


1:45, CBS:  Road  of  Life 
1:45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

2:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

2:30  MBS:  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45'cBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

2:45  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

3:00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15  CBS:  Frank  Parker 

3:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

3:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
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9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

9:30 
9:30 

9:35 
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NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Exploring  Space 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  the  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
CBS:  Bess  Johnson 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 
CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

Bob  Trout 

Hedda  Hopper 

Paul  Sullivan 

The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Gasoline  Alley 
CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Red:  European  News 
CBS:  Al  Pearce 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Alec  Templeton 
CBS:   KATE  SMITH 
NBC-Blue:  Army  Show 
NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  Death  Valley  Days 
NBC-Red:  INFORMATION  PLEASE 
CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
CBS:  Great  Moments  from  Great 

Plays 
MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Blue:  Ben  Bernie 
NBC-Red:  Waltz  Time 

CBS:  Campbell  Playhouse 
NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 

NBC-Blue:  Your  Happy  Birthday 
NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


8:00  10:00  CBS:  Hollywood  Premiere 
8:00  10:00, MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
8:00  10:00  NBC-Red:   Wings  of  Destiny 


8:30 
8:45 


10:30 
10:45 


CBS:  Girl  About  Town 
CBS:  News  of  the  World 


Archie      (Ed     Gardner)      argues 
with   Miss  Duffy   (Shirley   Booth). 

HAVE     YOU     TUNED     IN... 

Duffy's  Tavern,  on  CBS  Saturday  nights 
at  8: 30,  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time,  re- 
broadcast  at  7: 30  Pacific  Standard  Time, 
sponsored  by  Schick  Razors. 

New  comedy  shows  are  scarce  in  radio, 
so  the  success  of  Duffy's  Tavern  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for.  Of  course,  you 
may  not  find  it  very  funny;  some  people 
don't.    But  a  lot  of  people  do. 

Whether  or  not  you  laugh  at  Duffy's 
Tavern  depends  almost  entirely  on 
whether  or  not  you  laugh  at  Archie,  the 
host  of  the  mythical  cafe  where  all  the 
action  of  the  program  takes  place.  Archie 
is  Ed  Gardner,  who  talks  that  way  in  real 
life  too.  He's  a  connoisseur  of  New  York 
accents,  and  claims  that  his  is  exactly  the 
right  one  for  a  "mug."  A  New  York  mug 
is  a  wonderful  person,  Ed  says.  "He  isn't 
a  gangster.  He's  genuine,  naive,  kind  and 
simple  hearted.  He  cries  like  a  baby  at 
sad  movies.  He  doesn't  talk  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  he  doesn't  say 
'Toity-toid  Street'  or  'Foist  Avenya'  or 
'erl.'  It's  about  half-way  between  'oyster' 
and  'erster.' 

"He  will  always  try  to  be  polite  and 
very  proper  when  he  meets  someone  he 
thinks  is  cultured.  The  other  night  a  cab 
driver  I've  known  for  a  long  time  said  to 
me  in  his  polite  voice.  'Well,  Mr.  Gar'ner, 
I  had  a  very  soigne  gentleman  in  my  cab 
this  evening  and  he  was  drunk  as  a  goat.' 
That  line  gives  you  a  very  good  idea  of 
how  a  typical  New  York  mug  thinks  and 
talks." 

Besides  Archie  and  John  Kirby,  who 
leads  the  orchestra,  the  only  other  per- 
manent member  of  the  Duffy's  Tavern 
cast  is  red-haired  Shirley  Booth,  Broad- 
way actress  who  specializes  in  dead-pan 
comedy  roles  and  in  private  life  is  Mrs. 
Ed  Gardner.  She's  featured  in  the  Broad- 
way comedy  hit,  "My  Sister  Eileen,"  and 
has  to  rush  from  the  CBS  playhouse  every 
Saturday  night  to  reach  the  theater  in  time 
for  the  curtain. 

■^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour   from    Eastern    Daylight   Time         ^ 

DATES     TO      REMEMBER 

April  25:  Kate  Smith  presents  "Johnny 
Appleseed"  tonight  on  her  CBS  pro- 
gram, playing  the  starring  part  herself. 

April  26:  Two  track  meets  today:  the  Penn 
Relays,  on  both  NBC  and  CBS  .  .  .  and 
the  Drake  Relays,  on  NBC. 

May  3:  Don't  miss  the  big  horse  race  of 
the  year — the  Kentucky  Derby,  on  CBS. 

May  9:  Tonight  Joe  Louis  fights  Abe  Si- 
mon at  Madison  Square  Garden.    NBC. 

May  16:  Another  prizefight — Jenkins  vs. 
Montgomery  on  NBC. 

May  23:  For  track  fans,  the  Hectagonal 
Games  at  Princeton  are  on  CBS. 
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00  CBS:  News  of  Europe 
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8:45 


15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 

15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

30  CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 
30  NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 

45  NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 
45  NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

I 
00  CBS:  Press  News 
00  NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
00  NBC-Red:  News 

05,NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

15  CBS:  Burl  Ives 

15  NBC-Red:  Market  Basket 

30  CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 

45  NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen 

00  CBS:  Welcome  Lewis'  Singing  Bee 
00  NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
00  NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 


NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 


CBS:  Gold  is  Where  You  Find  It 
30  NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 
30  NBC-Red:  Betty  Moore 


NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Norsemen  Quartet 
CBS:  Honest  Abe 

NBC-Red:  Nat'l  Fed.  Women's  Clubs 

CBS:  Dorothy  Kilgallen 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  American  Education 

Forum 
NBC-Red:  Eastman  School  of  Music 

CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

CBS:  Jobs  for  Defense 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 


CBS:  No  Politics 
30  MBS:  Government  Girl 
30  NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 
30  NBC-Red:  Music  for  Everyone 

45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

00  NBC-Blue:  Indiana  Indigo 

30  CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 
30  NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

00  CBS:  League  of  Composers 
00  NBC-Red:  Dance  Music 

30  NBC-Red:  Guy  Hedlund  Players 

00  CBS:  Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
00  NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

30  NBC-Red:  A  Boy,  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

00  CBS:  News  of  the  Americas 
00  NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 

30  NBC-Red:  Curtis  Institute 


05 


CBS:  Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC-Red:  Charlie  Spivak  Orch. 


NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 


30  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

30  NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 

30  NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

45  CBS:  The  World  Today 


NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 
NBC- Red:  Orchestra 


__  CBS:  People's  Platform 

00  NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 

00  NBC-Red:  Muriel  Angelus 

15  NBC-Red:  European  News 

30  CBS:  Wayne  King 

30  NBC-Blue:  Little  01'  Hollywood 

45  N'B<  -Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

00  CBS:  Your  Marriage  Club 

00  NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

00  XIK  '-Red:  Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

15  NBC-Blue:  Man  and  the  World 

30  CBS:  Duffy's  Tavern 

30  MBS:  Boake  Carter 

30  NBC-Blue:  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

30  NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

00  CBS:   YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
00  NBC-Blue:  Song  of  Your  Life 
00  NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 
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MBS:  Contact 

NBC-Blue:  John  B.  Kennedy 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

MBS:  Chicago  Concert 
NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 

RADIO    AND   TELEVISION    MIRROR 


It  clings  to  you  and  Flatters  you... 
THRU  ALL  THESE  4  EXCITING  HOURS! 


AT  8  O'CLOCK,  when  you  and  your  big  mo- 
ment step  forth— you  in  your  best  frock  and 
in  your  lucky  shade  of  Lady  Esther  Powder, 
you  step  forth  in  confidence,  confidence  in 
yourself,  in  your  frock,  in  your  Face  Powder. 


AND  AT  10  O'CLOCK,  yes,  even  at  11  o'clock 
you  can  dance  on  happy  in  knowing  that  your 
Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  is  still  clinging 
smoothly,  perfectly. 


AND  WHEN  THE  MOMENT  of  good  night  comes— yes,  even  if  it  is  midnight, 
you  will  have  never  a  sign  of  vanishing  Face  Powder.  For  your  Lady  Esther 
Powder  is  still  faithful  to  your  beauty,  still  flatters  you  with  the  glamor 
it  gives  your  skin.  Yes,  Lady  Esther  Powder  does  cling,  and  cling,  and  cling! 


Thank  you,  Lady  Esther,  for  4  thrilling  hours  of  Lasting  Loveliness! 


THE  HOURS  OF  8  to  midnight  are  the 
hours  of  parties,  fun,  romance.  Can 
you  stay  lovely  to  look  at  from  8  to  12? 

%ur  nicest  evening  can  be  spoiled  if 
you  have  to  play  a  guessing  game  with 
your  Face  Powder,  if  you  constantly 
wonder  "Is  it  on,  is  it  off?"— For  can  any 
girl  be  lovely  if  her  powder  won't  cling? 

Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  clings  and 
clings,  for  my  exclusive  Twin  Hurricane 
method  of  blending  gives  it  a  smoothness 
—and  an  even  texture  that  enables  it  to 
cling  for  4  lovely  and  exciting  hours. 

Undreamed-of  Beauty 

from  8  P.  M.  to  Midnight 

Of  course,  you  look  lovely  as  you  leave 
your  dressing  table-but  with  Lady 


Esther  Face  Powder  you  look  just  as 
lovely  two  hours  later— at  10  o'clock— 
and  at  11  o'clock.  \es,  and  you  still  look 
lovely  at  midnight.  For  your  Lady  Esther 
Powder  will  still  be  flattering  you— still 
making  you  lovely  and  glamorous. 

Find  your  Lucky  Shade 
at  My  Expense 

I  want  my  powder  to  bring  you  luck  in 
loveliness,  says  Lady  Esther.  So  find  the 
right  shade,  the  exact  shade  that  can 
bring  vibrant,  radiant  beauty  to  you  and 
your  complexion. 

As  harsh  light  can  age  your  skin . . .  and 
soft  light  flatter  it,  so  your  one  lucky 
shade  in  my  face  powder  can  make  you 
look  younger  .  .  .  look  lovelier! 


Lady  Esther  Powder 


The  only  way  to  find  which  shade  is 
best  for  you,  which  lovely  tint  is  su- 
premely becoming  to  your  own  coloring 
...  is  to  try  them  all  right  on  your  own 
skin.  So  I  invite  you  to  try  all  seven  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder  shades  at  my  ex- 
pense. Use  the  coupon  below. 

When  you  have  found  your  lucky 
shade,  wear  it  by  day  or  by  night  with 
the  confidence  that  it  will  flatter  you  . . . 
giving  you  an  undreamed-of  glamor,  as 
if  your  beauty  came  from  within. 


SEVEN  SHADES  FREE! 


( You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther, 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  (68) 

Please  send  me  FREE  AND  POSTPAID  your  7  new 
shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  tube  of  your  Four 
Purpose  Face  Cream. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


_STATE_ 


JUNE,   1941 


If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont, 
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Are  you  uneasy  among  people?    Are  you  self-conscious  when  talking?  Here 
are  some  simple  tricks  to  help  you  overcome  shyness  and  gain  confidence 


CAN  you  think  on  your  feet  before 
people?  Do  you  know  the  tricks 
for  making  a  good  impression  on 
people? 

Or  does  your  mouth  go  dry,  your 
finger  search  for  more  space  between 
your  neck  and  your  collar,  your  knees 
knock  together  and  give  way  beneath 
you?  Does  your  voice  come  out  with 
unexpected  cracks  and  quavers?  Do 
you  think  of  the  bright  remark  only 
afterward,   but  say  the  banal  thing? 

In  other  words,  have  you  the  gift  of 
gab? 

Most  people  think  this  gift  of  gab  is 
a  gift,  placed  in  some  babies'  cradles 
and  not  in  others.  That  good  speakers, 
poised  people,  are  born  not  made. 

Well,  that's  a  myth. 

Speaking  is  a  technique,  a  skill  that 
can  be  learned  just  as  people  learn  to 
pilot  an  airplane  or  make  plum  pud- 
ding. 

The  fact  is  that  most  outstandingly 
good  speakers  and  actors  are  people 
who  started  out  with  an  unusually 
large  handicap  of  shyness  to  over- 
come. They  had  to  work  so  hard  to 
achieve  even  the  necessary  working 
modicum  of  poise  for  ordinary  life 
that  they  kept  on  going  and  became 
professional  speakers  or  actors.  They 
learned  the  secrets  because  they  had 
to.  Once  they  discovered  the  tricks, 
they  had  a  trade. 

Take  Parks  Johnson,  for  instance, 
one  of  radio's  best-known  pioneers  at 
taking  people  off  the  street  and  put- 
ting them  on  the  air. 

"When  I  was  in  college,"  he  told  me, 
"we  had  to  give  a  five-minute  oration 
to  get  through  each  semester  of  our 
English  course.  The  ordeal  was  so  im- 
possible for  me  that  I  managed  to 
dodge  every  one  of  the  orations  up  to 
the  very  last  one  of  the  eight,  the  one 
that  meant  graduation.  I  couldn't 
escape  that.  But  I  couldn't  do  it.  I 
was  literally  sick  with  fright.  And 
mind  you,  the  audience  I  was  afraid 
of  was  my  own  class,  all  friends  of 
mine.  I  told  the  professor  he  would 
have  to  flunk  me.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing much,  just  asked  me  to  come 
round  to  his  house  and  see  him  that 
night. 

"What  happened  that  night  changed 
my  whole  life.  I  sat  drinking  coffee 
with  him,  chatting  about  politics.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
mayoralty  campaign  then  going  on  in 
Atlanta.  I  told  him.  When  I  stopped, 
he  said,   "All   right.    You've  passed." 

I  just  stared  at  him. 

"He  went  on,  'You  see,  Parks,  you 
didn't  think  of  me  as  an  audience,  but 
as  a  friend,  which  is  what  audiences 
really  are.  So  you  talked  well.  The 
reason  is  that  you  were  not  afraid  to 
be  yourself.    You  were  natural.' 
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"Then  he  said  two  sentences  that 
I  never  forgot.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
cut  a  good  figure  in  public  or  before 
his  friends  and  associates  needs  to  re- 
member only  those  two  lines: 

"  'The  more  nearly  natural  you  are, 
the  more  effective  you  are.  The  hard- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  do  is  to  as- 
sume  and  maintain   a  pose.' " 

"It's  a  fundamental  attitude  that 
must  be  changed,"  says  Professor 
Quiz,  whose  experience  goes  back  of 
his  present  post  on  Columbia's  net- 
work program,  back  into  the  days 
when  he  was  not  only  actor  but  work- 
ing psychologist,  helping  people  to 
learn  to  know  and  therefore  be  them- 
selves. 

"When  you  find  out  just  what  this 
fear  is,"  says  Professor  Quiz,  "it  dis- 
appears. Ask  yourself  as  you  step  out 
into  the  exposed  position,  'What  am 
I  afraid  of?  Those  people  listening, 
seeing?  Why?  Because  they'll  think 
I'm  not  so  good  as  they  are?  Why 
should  they?  I'm  daring  to  step  up 
and  take  it.  That  means  in  the  first 
place  they  know  I'm  brave.  What  if 
I  do  slip?  Will  that  make  them  des- 
pise me?  How  silly.  It  just  gives  them 
a  chance  to  sympathize  with  me,  and 
they'll  love  it.  But  they'll  forget  it  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over.  I'm  not  im- 
portant in  their  lives.  The  whole  oc- 
casion, really,  is  unimportant.  There 
is  nothing  to  fear.'  " 

The  experience  Professor  Quiz  has 
had  in  handling  inexperienced  partici- 
pators has  taught  him  one  thing  that 
may  surprise  you  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  every  authority  I  talked  to  on  the 
subject.  "The  nervous  people,"  he 
says,  "are  the  ones  with  possibilities 
as  speakers,  as  entertainers,  even  as 
amusing  companions.  For  selfcon- 
sciousness  is  a  sign  of  sensitivity. 
When  I  see  a  person  come  up  on  the 
platform  without  it,  somebody  who  is 
complacent  and  unexcited,  I  know  at 
once  there'll  be  a  dead  spot  on  my 
program.  Nothing  I  can  do  will  make 
that  person  spark  up  and  be  entertain- 
ing." 

Actors  who  can  go  through  their 
rehearsed  lines  quite  calmly  are  often 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  necessity 
to  ad-lib,  which  is  what  we  all  have  to 
do  in  any  social  situation.  Sooner  or 
later  the  time  always  comes  when  an 
actor  must  think  of  something  to  say 
to  fill  an  unexpected  pause,  and 
usually  they  do  it  without  the  audi- 
ence ever  getting  wise. 

Bob  Trout,  who  probably  does  more 
unplanned  talking  in  a  more  success- 
fully casual  manner,  than   any  radio 


personality,  was  interviewing  a  group 
of  professional  actors  on  this  very 
subject  of  ad-libbing.  "It  was  a  half- 
hour  broadcast  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  we  had  finished  all 
we'd  planned,"  Bob  recounts.  "You 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  all  those  pro- 
fessional actors  who  had  just  been 
telling  their  ad-libbing  experiences, 
suddenly  became  very  frightened, 
turned  red,  and  began  to  stammer.  I 
tried  to  follow  my  one  maxim — act 
natural — and  told  the  audience  all 
about  it.  That  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  get  our  tongues  working  again  and 
everything  went  OK." 

That  illustrates  Bob  Trout's  best  ad- 
vice to  the  beginner:  "If  you're  on  a 
spot,  let  the  audience  in  on  the  secret." 

Spelling-bee  maestro,  Paul  Wing, 
backs  Bob  up  with  the  story  of  his 
own  first  experience  in  extemporane- 
ous talk. 

"I  wasn't  inexperienced,"  he  says, 
"but  there's  something  different  about 
impromptu  speeches.  I  was  terrified. 
I  stood  up  and  gulped.  Cold  sweat 
started  out  on  my  forehead.  But  I 
had  to  speak,  and  I  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  audiences  really  were  friend- 
ly. So  I  simply  said  what  was  in  my 
mind:  'Folks,  I'm  scared  to  death.' 
That  broke  the  ice.  I  was  all  right 
from  that  moment." 

All  experts  agree  on  one  deliberate 
trick  for  gaming  the  relaxation  that  is 
so  necessary  in  every  art.  That  is  to 
take  a  good  long  breath  before  start- 
ing to  talk.  Professor  Quiz  adds,  "Try 
to  push  out  the  third  button  of  your 
vest  as  far  as  you  can."  Women  who 
do  not  wear  waistcoats  can  figure  the 
equivalent  spot.  Pushing  out  your 
solar  plexus  tends  to  straighten  you  up 
and  put  you  in  a  posture  of  confi- 
dence. Your  mind  will  quickly  re- 
flect the  confidence  expressed  in  your 
body. 

Paul  Wing  often  hands  a  nervous 
person  a  stick  of  gum  or  a  life  saver  to 
break  up  the  short  circuit.  This  is  a 
trick  you  can  do  for  yourself. 

Speak  slowly,  say  all  the  profes- 
sional handlers  of  inexperienced 
speakers.  Take  your  time,  but  don't 
wait  too  long  before  starting  to  talk, 
for  that  gives  you  time  to  work  up 
tension.  Then  speak  right  out  loud 
and  concentrate  on  speaking  distinct- 
ly- 

And  once  you  start  your  request  for 
a  raise,  or  your  selling  talk,  or  your 
introduction  of  your  boy  friend  to 
your  rich  uncle,  remember  that  if  you 
sound  bad  to  yourself,  you  don't  sound 
one  bit  worse  than  the  best  actor 
sounds  to  himself  for  the  first  few 
minutes  After  a  while  you'll  be  won- 
dering who  it  could  be  that  is  saying 
such  marvellously  winning  words. 
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Lily  Pons  rehearses  with  her 
famous  husband,  Andre  Kosfel- 
anefz,  for  a  guest  appearance 
his    CBS    Sunday    concert. 


THE  DARKEST 

MOMENT  IN  HER  LIFE 

Many  an  opera  star  would  give  anything  to  have 
what  Lily  Pons  once  believed  was  her  handicap 


LILY  PONS  was  through  with  sing- 
ing. Forever.  God  had  evidently 
-  never  meant  her  to  be  a  singer. 
There  was  no  use  struggling  against 
His  verdict.  What  a  blind  fool  she 
had  been  all  her  life — worrying, 
scheming,  slaving. 

Her  appearance  in  Rigoletto,  as 
Gilda,  had  finished  her.  How  hard  she 
had  tried  to  get  a  chance  to  sing  the 
role,  to  prove  to  all  the  doubting 
managers  of  second-rate  opera  in  pro- 
vincial France  that  she,  tiny,  slim  Lily 
Pons,  barely  five  feet  tall,  could  sing 
the  intensely  dramatic  role. 

Well,  finally  she  had  got  her  chance. 
And  what  had  she  done  with  it? 
Ruined  it  completely. 

The  tears  dropped  onto  the  pro- 
verbial white  gown  of  Gilda.  And 
Lily  made  no  attempt  to  stem  their 
flow,  to  stop  them  from  ruining  the 
fragile  silk.  It  was  all  the  fault  of 
that  ridiculous  gown. 

When  Lily  had  appeared  for  the 
first  performance,  she  was  informed 
that  her  trunks  had  not  arrived.  Mul- 
house,  where  she  was  singing,  is  a 
small  town  in  Alsace,  far  from  the 
beaten  path,  and  railroad  service  is 
not  speedy  there. 

There  was  only  one  thing  left  to  do. 
To  wear  the  costume  of  the  last  Gilda. 
With  horror,  Lily  examined  it.  The 
former  diva  had  weighed  almost  200 
pounds.   Lily  weighed  100. 

"There  wasn't  enough  time  even  to 
try  to  remodel  the  gown,"  she  told 
me.  "All  I  could  do  was  to  pin  it  up 
with  safety  pins.  All  through  the  per- 
formance I  had  to  keep  hitching  it  up. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  ever  sang 
through  that  opera.  I  was  all  choked 
up  inside.  I  felt  the  audience  must  be 
laughing  at  the  impossible  spectacle 
I  presented." 

With  impatient  fingers  she  ripped 
off  the  costume.  She  wanted  to  be 
done  with  it,  with  the  opera  house, 
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with  anything  that  reminded  her  of 
the  futility  of  her  existence. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  on  her 
dressing  room  door.  And  the  man- 
ager's voice  said,   "May  I  come  in?" 

She  had  been  expecting  him.  Ex- 
pecting to  be  scolded  for  the  show  she 
had  made  of  herself. 

"Come  in,"  she  said  in  a  weak  voice, 
pulling  on  her  own  clothes. 

Monsieur  Buzzi  Pecci,  the  opera 
manager,  came  in.  And  though  Lily 
did  not  realize  it,  the  next  five  min- 
utes' conversation  with  him  was  to 
change  her  whole  life.  It  gave  her  the 
courage  to  fight  on,  to  become  the  star 
we  know  and  love  today. 

Had  you  been  in  Monsieur  Pecci's 
place,  you  would  have  seen  a  Lily 
Pons  who  looked  only  slightly  less 
ridiculous  than  the  girl  in  the  im- 
mense gown. 

For  Lily  Pons'  clothes  left  much  to 
be  desired.  She  wore  a  low-necked 
blouse,  to  make  herself  appear  more 
sophisticated.  A  long,  trailing  skirt. 
Earrings.  High  heels  to  add  a  couple 
of  inches  to  her  stature.  Her  face  done 
up  to  make  her  look  older. 

Why,  you  ask,  was  she  overdressed? 
And  how  was  it  that  a  girl  with  the 
golden  voice  of  a  Pons  should  have 
had  such  a  battle  for  recognition? 

It  was,  she  believed,  because  of  her 
tininess.  Yes,  all  her  life  everything 
had  been  too  big  for  Lily.  She  had 
never  been  big  enough.  It  began  back 
in  her  childhood,  the  background  that 
was  to  thwart  every  move  Lily  made. 

Really,  it  started  the  day  her  chum, 
angered  at  Lily,  said,  "You  can't  play 
with  me.  I  don't  want  to  play  with  a 
baby."  A  baby,  when  Lily  was  older 
than  she!  Lily,  you  see,  was  always 
tiny.  At  eight  she  looked  like  a  five- 
year-old;  at  eleven,  like  an  eight- 
year-old. 

Ever  since  she  could  remember  the 
dream   of  becoming   an   opera   singer 


had  welled  within  her.  But  when  she 
confided  her  ambition  to  the  Sisters 
at  the  convent  school  in  Cannes  she 
attended,  they  would  not  help  her. 

"You  must  forget  such  notions,  ma 
cherie,"  the  Sister  who  gave  vocal 
lessons  said.  "God  has  not  meant  you 
for  an  opera  singer.  Else  he  would 
have  given  you  a  fine  physique.  No, 
my  child,  put  away  such  thoughts. 
Devote  all  your  time  to  the  piano,  as 
your  parents  Wish." 
Again    she    was    not    big    enough. 

She  had  failed,  too,  as  a  concert 
pianist,  because  of  her  slightness. 

Prejudice  against  her  tininess  had 
almost  prevented  her  from  singing  at 
all.  When,  convinced  she  could  not 
make  the  grade  in  opera,  she  had  ap- 
plied to  Max  Dearly,  the  director  of 
the  Paris  Theatres  des  Varietie,  for  a 
job  in  musical  comedy,  he  had  turned 
her  down. 

"What  can  a  little  thing  like  you 
do?"  he  asked  indulgently. 

"Please  give  me  a  chance,"  Lily 
begged.  "I  will  sing  for  you."  And 
before  he  could  refuse,  she  had  started 
to  sing.  Dubiously,  he  had  agreed  to 
try  her  out.  He  was  afraid  such  a 
slight  girl  could  not  stand  the  strain 
of  work  on  the  stage. 

And  when  she  had  finally  attempted 
opera,  it  was  the  same  story  all  over 
again.  For  two  years  she  toured  the 
srra.l  towns  of  France  and  Italy,  beg- 
ging for  engagements.  Not  once  was 
she  able  to  become  attached  to  an 
opera  company.  Until  finally  Monsieur 
Pecci  had  given  her  a  chance. 

Now,  in  her  dressing  room,  he 
smiled  sympathetically  at  the  heart- 
broken girl. 

"You  sang  very  well  tonight,  ma- 
demoiselle," he  told  the  astonished 
Lily.  "God  has  been  mighty  kind  to 
you.  Not  only  has  He  given  you  a 
glorious  voice,  one  that  with  a  little 
more  training  will  land  you  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  but  in 
addition,  he  has  given  you  a  dainty 
little  figure  that  all  the  women  in  the 
world  must  envy." 

She  just  stood  there,  not  believing 
her  ears. 

Lily  Pons  then  began  to  realize  how 
silly  it  had  been  to  blame  all  her  dis- 
appointments, her  failures,  on  her 
slight  build. 

FIRST,  she  discarded  her  outlandish, 
inappropriate  clothes.  Instead,  she 
wore  childish  models,  simple  frocks 
that  showed  her  diminutive  figure  to 
best  advantage.  And  she  found  that 
people,  who  had  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  her  before,  now 
went  out  of  their  way  to  be  friendly, 
to  compliment  her  on  her  appearance. 

The  afternoon  I  saw  her  she  was 
wearing  a  gray  sports  skirt,  a  blue 
sweater,  and  round-toed,  size  two, 
little  girl's  shoes.  With  so  flat  a  heel, 
I'm  sure  her  ankles  ache  no  more,  as 
they  did  in  the  days  she  tortured  her 
feet  with  spiked  heels. 

That  night,  for  her  broadcast,  she 
wore  a  simple,  straight-lined  evening 
gown  that  followed  the  svelte  lines 
of  her  trim  little  figure. 

"And  do  you  think  for  a  minute," 
she  said,  smiling,  "I  could  have  got 
into  your  cinema,  if  I  looked  like  the 
old-style  opera  stars,  bulging  in  the 
bosom,  fat  across  the  hips?  No,  no, 
never."  Lily  shook  her  little  brown 
head  emphatically. 

And  you  might  well  consider,  too, 
that  Lily  is  also  the  gloriously  happy 
wife  of  famous  Andre  Kostelanetz, 
who  himself  is  no  giant,  in  spite  of 
his  success. 
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she  has  a  Beauty  Tip  for  YOU 


TRY  ACTIVE -LATHER  FACIALS 
for  30  days.  Give  your  skin, 
right  in  your  own  home,  the  gentle 
care  that  protects  Hollywood's 
million-dollar  complexions.  Lux 
Toilet  Soap's  ACTIVE  lather  re- 
moves dust,  dirt,  stale  cosmetics 
thoroughly  —  leaves  skin  smooth 
and  soft.  You'll  find  these  facials  a 
wonderful  beauty  aid — a  great  help 
in  keeping  skin  lovely. 

9  out  of  10  Hollywood  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
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CLARK   KENT   turned   the    knob, 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  into 
the   office   of  Perry   White,   City 
Editor  of  the  Daily  Planet. 

"Hello,  Kent — sit  down.  I  have  a 
new  assignment  for  you." 

The  spectacled,  mild-looking  re- 
porter nodded  and  found  a  chair. 

"I  want  you  to  take  a  trip  out  West 
to  Buffalo  Hills.  Next  week  the  new 
Pioneers  National  Monument  is  being 
dedicated — and  they're  expecting 
trouble  at  the  ceremonies." 

"What  kind  of  trouble,  Mr.  White?" 

"Well,  you  know  that  Al  Carson  is 
the  Governor  of  that  state.  And  Car- 
son is  one  of  the  finest  statesmen  in 
the  country.  He  was  elected  on  a  re- 
form ticket — the  people  were  fed  up 
with  the  grafting  crooks  running 
their  government.  He's  made  good  and 
he's  cleaning  up  the  state — but  a  gang 
of  crooks  who  used  to  make  millions 
in  the  old  days  have  sworn  to  get  him. 
Pete  Flores  is  the  boss — and  he's  a 
vicious  yegg.  Already,  they've  just 
missed  killing  Carson  three  different 
times. 

"Take  the  next  train  out  to  Boulder 
City,  the  state  capital,  and  see  what 
you  can  find.  When  you  get  there  look 
up  Asa  Hatch — he's  the  famous  pho- 
tographer and  he's  a  good  friend  of 
the  governor's." 

On  the  eve  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, Kent  arrived  in  Boulder 
City.  It  was  almost  midnight  when  his 
cab  dropped  him  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Governor's  Mansion.  He  walked 
up  to  the  tall,  iron  gates  but  before  he 
could  open  them  a  burly  uniformed 
guard  stepped  out  and  barred  his  way. 

"Scram,  buddy.  No  visitors  allowed 
here." 

"But,  officer,  I'm  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. .  .  ." 

"I  don't  care  who  you  are — we  got 
orders  to  keep  everybody  away  from 
the  Governor.     Get  movin'." 

The  reporter,  hiding  his  thoughts, 
said  good-night  pleasantly  and  walked 
away.  On  a  sudden  hunch  he  decided 
to  make  a  quick  inspection  of  the 
streets  surrounding  the  mansion.  He 
was  half-way  up  a  dark  side-street 
when  he  noticed  a  car.  His  intuition 
had  been  right.  Something  odd  was 
happening.  His  keen  ears  picked  up  a 
few  whispered  sentences: 

".  .  .  .  yeah,  Dutchy's  due  here  in  a 
few  minutes  .  .  .  boss  says  Dutchy's 
gotta  break  into  that  house  and  drag 
out  the  Governor  .  .  .  fixed — we're 
gonna  take  care  of  those  guards  .  .  ." 

Kent  had  heard  enough.  In  an  in- 
stant Clark  Kent  became — Superman! 
Red  cloak  streaming,  he  leaped  high 
into  the  air,  over  the  towering  walls 
and  streaked  through  the  air  toward 
the  mansion.  High  above  he  saw  a 
single  light  burning  in  a  window.  He 
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Kent  explained  who  he  was  and 
what  he  had  heard.  "Governor," 
he  said,  "you've  got  to  let  me 
meet  them  here  in  your  place!" 


They  tossed  the  limp  figure  far 
out  into  space  but  they  couldn't 
see  their  helpless  victim  turn 
in    a    twinkling    into    Superman! 


hovered  for  a  minute,  then  dropped 
down — "ah — there's  the  Governor — 
inside  that  room  on  the  second  floor 
—he's  just  going  to  bed.  I'll  crawl 
along  the  ledge — raise  the  window 
and  walk  in  on  him  as  Clark  Kent. 
I'll  tell  him  I  found  a  ladder  and 
climbed  up — here  we  are.  .  .  ." 

He  threw  open  the  window  and 
jumped  down  into  the  room.  Wasting 
no  words,  Kent  explained  who  he 
was  and  what  he  had  heard.     Then — 

"Governor,  you've  got  to  let  me 
meet  them  here  in  your  place!" 

"What — you're    out    of   your   mind! 


With  his  great  back  arched,  his 
broad  shoulders  bent,  Superman 
defied  the  mountain.  Triumphantly 
his  voice  rang  out — "I  made  it!" 


Just  let'em  come — I  won't  move  from 
this  spot!" 

The  reporter  had  no  time  for  argu- 
ment. He  lifted  the  Governor,  tapped 
him  once,  lightly,  on  the  chin  and 
gently  placed  the  unconscious  figure 
in  a  clothes  closet  and  locked 
the    door.     (Continued    on   page    66) 
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Heaven's  for  the  Asking 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

"Maybe  she'd  be  more  fun!"  Jane's 
|  eyes  weren't  brown  velvet  now,  they 
i  smouldered  like  metal  that  has  been 
|   in  the  fire. 

The  next  day  she  wished  she  could 
recall  those  words.  Her  instinct  told 
her  it  was  folly  to  talk  about  the  girl 
of  whom  you  were  jealous  to  anyone, 
most  of  all  to  the  man  you  loved.  And 
that  evening,  when  she  walked  down 
Broadway,  the  dull  foreboding  she 
had  known  all  day  sharpened  to  ac- 
tual fear.  Glittering  letters  on  Loew's 
marquee  spelled  the  name  of  the  act 
in  which  that  girl  appeared.  She  was 
in  town! 

"What's  wrong,  Jane?"  asked  June 
and  Joan  and  Jean  at  different  times, 
,  as  they  dressed,  as  they  came  off- 
stage, as  they  waited  in  the  wings  for 
their  cues.  "I've  a  headache,"  she 
told  them.  She  couldn't  wait  to  finish 
her  last  number,  dress,  hurry  home, 
be  with  Barry  again. 

"It  must  be  Barry,"  June  told  the 
younger  twins  as  Jane  hurried  off 
long  before  they  were  ready,  "that 
Barry  she  doesn't  care  anything 
about." 

"Oh-h-h-h  no-o-o-o!"  groaned 
Joan  and  Jean. 

UNDER  the  apartment  door  was  a 
note.  Jane  knew,  before  she  op- 
ened it,  that  Barry  wasn't  coming.  He 
wrote  something  had  come  up  un- 
expectedly, that  he  would  call  in  the 
morning. 

The  night  was  long.  Sleep  was  thin, 
broken.  Someone  had  a  radio  on.  Too 
many  songs  were  songs  Barry  had 
sung  to  her  while  they  were  dancing. 
She  felt  heavy,  despairing.  He  was 
with  that  girl.  She  knew  it.  And  she 
could  see  her — eager  to  please,  quick 
to  praise,  willing  to  see  with  Barry's 
eyes  and  think  with  his  mind  and 
move  at  his  will,  like  all  the  rest.  It 
was,  she  decided  with  pride  that 
offered  her  surprisingly  little  com- 
fort, a  wonder  Barry  ever  had  had 
time  for  her  at  all.  She  didn't  spoil 
him. 

Barry  didn't  call  the  next  morning 
or  the  next  or  the  next.  No  reason 
why  he  should,  Jane  reasoned.  No 
reason  why  he  should  call  her  again, 
ever.  He  owed  her  nothing  and,  by 
the  same  token,  she  owed  him  noth- 
ing. She  went  out  with  other  boys. 
And  maybe  it  was  because  she  tried 
so  hard  to  find  the  sweet  closeness  she 
had  had  with  Barry  that  it  never 
came. 

The  Scandals  went  to  London.  The 
Gail  Twins,  headlined  as  the  Gail 
Quadruplets,  were  the  toast  of  the 
young  men  of  the  town.  Jane  dined 
often  at  the  Savoy  with  a  handsome 
lad  from  Oxford.  A  young  actor  vol- 
unteered as  her  guide  and  he  stared  at 
her  while  she  stared  at  the  spires  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  And  with  no 
less  admiration.  They  week-ended, 
the  Gails,  at  lovely  old  houses  set  in 
country  parks.  Or  they  flew  to  Paris. 
It  was  fun.  But  no  part  of  it  touched 
the  core  of  Jane,  the  way  the  simplest 
thing  had  when  she  had  been  with 
Barry. 

Barry  telephoned  from  Connecticut 
one  evening  after  the  girls  returned 
to  New  York.  He  was  playing  the 
saxophone  in  his  brother's  orchestra. 
"A  fine  friend  you  are,"  he  taxed 
Jane,  "to  go  to  Europe  and  not  tell 
anybody.  .  .  ." 

"It  didn't  occur  to  me  you'd  be  in- 
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■"        '  Does  it  get  you 

down  .  .  .  when  you  have  to  get  up  on  washday?  .  .  .It's 
no  fun  to  face  a  big  family  wash  with  only  a  'half-way* 
laundry  soap  to  help.  When  you  think  of  the  end- 
less rubbing  you'll  have  to  do — to  get  all 
the  dirt  out — no  wonder  you're 
>••>,  ■weary  before  you  start ... 


Those  back-breaking 
chores  won't  worry  you  when 
you  wake   up   to   a   Fels-Naptha   washday.    Fels- 
Naptha  Soap  gives  you  two  tireless  helpers — active 
naptha  and  richer,  golden  soap.  Together,  they  pitch 
^       in  and  do  the  job  in  jig  time— dislodge  the  stub- 
bornest  grime — whisk  it  away  quickly,  gently, 
thoroughly.  Your  clothes  come  out  of  the 
wash  tub  whiter,  brighter,  sweeter.  You 
finish  washday  just   the  way  you 
started — with  a  smile! 
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That  lithe  and  lovely  look  all  wo- 
men want  begins  with  the  body- 
beautiful,  seconded  by  a  shower  of 
fragrance  of  flowers,  Mavis  Talcum.  Its 
J  satiny  smoothness  gives  your  skin  a 
§  silkiness  that  makes  dressing  quicker 
?S  and  easier.  Girdle  glides  over  hips  .  .  . 
i  slip  stays  smoother  .  .  .  and  the  flower 
*y  fragrance  clings  like  a  scented  melody. 
A  Get  MAVIS  for  your  bath,  club  locker 
^j%   and  office. 

g§*       In  White,  Flesh  and  Boditan  (Ra- 
7    chel)  Shades.  750,  500,  250,  100. 

P.  S.  Men  like  Mavis,  too, 

MAVIS 


terested,"  Jane  said  tartly.  "And  I 
think  an  apology  from  you  is  in  order 
before  we  go  into  any  old  Buddies 
routine." 

Nothing  had  changed.  He  had 
called  her  because  she  so  often  was 
his  thoughts  and  always  the 
thought  of  her  left  him  insupportably 
lonely.  But,  unwilling  to  parade  his 
feelings,  he  made  the  mistake  of 
adopting  the  easy,  casual  manner 
that  served  so  well  with  other  girls. 

They  hung  up  on  a  final  note,  Barry 
pitying  the  guy  who  married  that 
little  spitfire,  Jane  pitying  the  girl 
who  married  that  fresh  fellow.  And 
they  were  lonelier  than  they  ever  had 
been  before. 

It  was  late  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
six  months  later,  that  Mrs.  Gail  an- 
swered the  telephone  and  recognized 
Barry's  voice.  "Hello,"  he  said,  ur- 
gently.   "Is  Jane  there,  Mrs.  Gail?" 

"No,  she  isn't,  Barry,"  Mrs.  Gail 
said.  "Some  young  man — I  forget  his 
name — took  her  to  the  Palace.  Noth- 
ing's wrong  I  hope." 

"No — no,"  he  said.  "Thank  you  very 
much." 

He  couldn't  get  to  the  Palace  fast 
enough.  He  imagined  the  boy  Jane 
was  with  combining  the  best  points  of 
Clark  Gable,  Fred  Perry,  Noel  Cow- 
ard and  Jack  Dempsey.  He  pictured 
Jane  properly  admiring.  He  called 
himself  names  at  the  hint  of  which  he 
would  have  knocked  another  man 
down. 

HE  waited  in  the  Palace  lobby  for 
Jane  to  come  out.  "I've  got  to 
speak  to  you,"  he  told  her.  Then  some- 
how— it's  never  been  clear  to  either 
of  them — apologies  and  explanations 
were  made  and  Jane  and  Barry  found 
themselves  in  a  nearby  restaurant  at 
a  secluded  table. 

"Look,"  Barry  said,  "I  want  to 
apologize  right  now  for  not  showing 
up  that  night  and  for  not  calling  the 
next  morning.  You  suggested  I  might 
find  that  girl  I  met  in  New  Haven 
more  fun.  Well,  I  tried  it.  I've  been 
very  dumb.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
I  might  be  acting  like  a  spoiled  brat; 
I  had  you  cast  in  that  role.  .  .  ." 

He  wasn't  poised  or  confident  now. 
He  was  earnest  and  a  little  gruff  and 
a  little  desperate.  "I  don't  want  any 
more    misunderstandings    with    you, 


Jane,  ever,"  he  went  on.  "I  want  to 
marry  you.  Do  you  want  to  marry 
me?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  do." 

"Thanks,"  he  told  her  gratefully. 
"Thanks  a  lot.  I'll  do  my  best  to  see 
you're  never  sorry." 

The  sandwiches  they  ordered  sat 
untouched  on  their  plates.  Their  cof- 
fee cooled  in  the  cups  into  which  the 
waiter  had  poured  it. 

"I'll  get  a  job  in  New  York."  He 
lit  a  cigarette  and  stamped  it  out 
again.  "And,  Jane,  I'd  like  to  get 
married  as  soon  as  possible  even 
though  we  have  to  keep  it  quiet  for  a 
while.    So  I'll  know  I  have  you." 

CHE  reached  for  his  hand  across  the 
•^  table.  Her  eyes  were  soft  and  warm 
and  laughing.  "We'd  have  saved 
ourselves  a  lot  of  quarrels,"  she  told 
him,  "if  we'd  had  this  conversation 
the  night  we  met  instead  of  wasting 
a  whole  year  fighting  something  a  lot 
bigger  than  we  are." 

Barry  grinned.  "That's  what  I 
wanted  to  do,"  he  said,  "but  I  was 
afraid  you'd  think  I  was  crazy.  I  was 
afraid  it  might  not  be  the  same  way 
with  you." 

Two  weeks  later  Barry  was  playing 
the  saxophone  with  Buddy  Rogers' 
band  in  New  York.  And  Jane  was  in 
Philadelphia,  on  tour  with  the  Scan- 
dals.   He  telephoned  her: 

"I've  arranged  for  us  to  be  mar- 
ried in  Jersey,"  he  said.  "How  about 
coming  into  New  York  in  time  to 
have  lunch  with  me  tomorrow  and 
taking  a  trip  across  the  river  and 
saying,  'I  do?'  " 

When  she  came  up  the  stairs  from 
the  train  his  face,  beaming,  was 
pressed  against  the  wire  netting.  At 
luncheon  he  showed  her  the  ring. 
"B.W.  to  J.G."  said  the  little  letters 
engraved  inside.  "You  can  wear  it 
around  your  neck  on  a  chain,"  he  told 
her,  "until  you  wear  it  on  your  finger. 
And  will  I  be  glad  when  that  day 
comes!" 

He  wanted  to  know  if  she  had  told 
her  sisters. 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  eyes 
broke  in  soft  stars.  "Not  even  my 
twin." 

Nevertheless,  next  morning  it  was 
in  Winchell's  column. 

No  one   believed  their  denials   be- 


Frances  Langford,  in 
a  stunning  gown  at 
the  Hoi  lywood 
Greek  show,  whis- 
pers to  Walter  Don- 
aldson, famous  com- 
poserof  "My  Buddy." 
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cause  they  never  managed  to  get  any 
heart  into  them.  And  two  weeks 
later,  when  the  Scandals  closed,  Jane 
came  back  to  New  York  wearing  her 
ring  on  her  finger. 

"I'm  going  on  with  my  work,"  Jane 
said.  But  she  never  did.  There  were 
so  many  other  things  to  do.  There 
were  the  little  economies  to  be  prac- 
tised on  important  things  so  she  could 
keep  fresh  flowers  in  their  room  and 
cigarettes  and  make  sandwiches  in 
the  little  pantry  for  late  suppers 
when  Barry  came  home  with  friends. 

The  band  went  on  tour  .  .  .  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago.  ...  In  Chi- 
cago Barry  went  over  to  Paul  Ash. 
And  they  came  back  to  New  York 
finally  for  him  to  play  for  Abe  Ly- 
man. 

"It's  only  a  matter  of  time,  Honey," 
he  told  Jane,  "before  I'm  going  to  do 
something  on  my  own.  I  want  to 
make  singing  my  career." 

The  break  came  when  Abe  Lyman 
went  on  tour.  Jane  was  going  to  have 
a  baby  and  Barry  wouldn't  leave  her. 

HE  got  a  job  with  WNEW  singing, 
announcing,  doing  dramatics.  They 
took  a  little  apartment  near  River- 
side Drive. 

Bonnie  was  born  at  the  Medical 
Center.  And  when  Barry  saw  her 
with  her  quiet  face  and  her  eyes  of 
brown  velvet,  just  like  her  mother,  he 
told  the  doctor,  "I'm  beginning  to  get 
an  idea  what  guys  mean  when  they 
say  they're  afraid  of  their  luck." 

Babies  bring  good  fortune,  so  old 
wives  say.  Soon  after  Bonnie  came 
Barry  signed  a  contract  with  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  system.  Two  years 
later  Beverly  was  born.  And  the 
Lucky  Strike  program  proved  a  lucky 
strike  for  Barry.  Life  was  moving 
quickly,  progressively.  Money  was 
plentiful.  More  people  than  ever 
were  saying  "Barry's  fun!"  "Barry's 
charming!"  "Let's  get  Barry!"  But 
always,  whatever  happened  he  turned 
first  to  Jane. 

Many  a  night  he  calls  her  when 
dinner  is  cooking  in  the  oven.  "Hello 
Darling,  come  on  down  town  and 
meet  me  at  the  studio.  We'll  have 
dinner  with  the  crowd.  And  on  the 
way  home  we'll  catch  that  new  pic- 
ture everybody's  talking  about."  Or 
he'll  telephone  after  his  broadcast, 
when  she's  in  bed  reading,  waiting 
for  the  sound  of  his  key  in  the  door. 
"Mrs.  Wood,"  he'll  say.  "It's  a  gor- 
geous evening.  How  about  getting 
into  that  new  dress  you  bought  yes- 
terday— the  gold  one — and  coming 
dancing  with  me?  .  .  ." 

When  he  has  a  few  days'  holiday 
they  drive  into  the  little  hills  of  Con- 
necticut and  stop  at  an  inn  and  go 
to  a  Revolutionary  farmhouse  with 
big  fire-places  and  hand-hewn  tim- 
bers and  hand-forged  hinges  and  a 
trout  stream  running  through  the 
woods  nearby.  The  deed  is  in  Jane's 
name.  And  they're  doing  it  over — 
gradually  and  carefully — so  they 
won't  destroy  any  of  the  original 
charm.  It's  to  be  their  home  during 
the  summer  holidays  and  the  winter 
week-ends.  And  in  future  years 
when  Bonnie  and  Beverly  are  grown 
they  dream  of  sitting  there  by  the 
fire.  But  they  won't  be  alone.  You 
may  be  very  sure  of  that.  As  long  as 
Barry  lives  people  will  make  their 
way  to  him  because  he's  fun  and  al- 
ways, as  now,  they'll  go  away  ex- 
claiming to  one  another  over  the 
shine  in  Jane's  eyes.  Because  they  do 
shine,  in  an  unbelievable  way,  when 
she's  with  Barry. 
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DRESS   DESIGNED    BY   OMAR    KiAM 


Use  pr\ESH#2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm — put  your 
present  non-per spirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  . 

1 .  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  under-arm  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  —  how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 
vanishing  cream  is  absolutely  grease- 
less.  It  is  neither  gritty  nor  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you  use 
FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  harm  even 
the  most  delicate  fabric.  Laboratory 
tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes— 50fS  for 
extra-large  jar;  25$S  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  \Q*k  for  handy  travel  size. 


Free  offer — to  make  your  own  test! 

Once  you  make  this  under-arm  test,  we're 
sure  you'll  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  perspiration -check.  That's  why 
we  hope  you'll  accept  this  free  offer. 
Print  your  name  and  address  on  postcard 
and  mail  to  FRESH,  Dept.  2-D,  Louisville, 
Ky.  We'll  send  you  a  trial-size  /^S^\ 
jar  of  FRESH  #2,  postpaid.  fog~^ 


Companion  of  FRESH  #2  is  FRESH 
#1.  FRESH  #1  deodorizes,  but  does 
not  stop  perspiration.  In  a  tube  in- 
stead of  a  jar.  Popular  with  men  too. 
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MAKE    UP  YOUR 


MIND   TO 


Take  this  silent  marriage  vow  — that 
you'll  always  Be  Yourself,  Be  Natural. 
When  you  make-up,  wear  Tangee  natural 
. . .  the  lipstick  that  enhances  your  own 
individual  lip  beauty. 

As  you  apply  Tangee  natural  . . .  see 
how  it  changes  from  orange  in  the  stick 
until  your  most  flattering  shade  of  tempt- 
ing blush  rose  is  produced.  Then,  complete 
your  make-up  with  Tangee's  matching 
Rouge  and  Face  Powder. 

Made  with  a  pure  cream  base,  Tangee 
natural  helps  end  that  dry,  "drawn"  feel- 
ing and  helps  prevent  chapping.  Wear  this 
famous  lipstick  for  soft  and  youthfully  beau- 
tiful lips  that  stay  fresh  for  hours  on  end. 


1/1NGEE 


"WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  LIPSTICK" 

SEND    FOR    COMPLETE 
MAKE-UP    KIT 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Disk. 
417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Please  rush  "Miracle  Make-up  Kit"  of  sample  Tangee 
Lipsticks  and  Rouge  in  both  Natural  and  Theatrical  Red 
Shades.  Also  Face  Powder.  I  enclose   100   (stamps  or 
coin).  (15#  in  Canada.) 

Check  Shade  of  Powder  Desired: 

P  Peach  □  Light  Rachel  □  Flesh 

D  Rachel  □  Dark  Rachel        □  Tan 

Name- 


You're  Mine  to  Hold 
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knows. 

I  had  to  confess  I  was  beaten. 
Uncle  Charles  was  my  only  hope,  and 
I  went  to  him. 

After  hearing  my  story  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  pushed  his  spec- 
tacles up  onto  his  forehead.  "I  knew 
David  would  be  changed,"  he  mused. 
"But  I  didn't  think  he'd  be  changed 
so  much." 

"I  could  stand  anything,  Uncle 
Charles,"  I  said  despondently,  "except 
that  he  tries  to  keep  me  out  too.  I 
can't  get  close  to  him,  and — and 
sometimes  I  think  he  wants  to  get 
clear  away  from  me." 

"No,  Carol."  He  shook  his  head.  "I 
think  David  has  what  psychologists 
call  a  guilt  complex.  Have  you  ever 
talked  to  him  about  it?" 

"Oh  no!  I  try  to  keep  away  from 
the  whole  subject." 
.  "Maybe  you  shouldn't,"  Uncle 
Charles  said.  "Maybe  you  should  in- 
sist on  talking  about  it.  Yes,  I  think 
that's  the  thing.  .  .  .  Now  listen  to  me 
carefully,  Carol.  You  must  make  him 
talk  about  it.  Bring  up  the  subject 
whenever  you're  alone  with  him.  Let 
him  see  you  only  want  to  help,  but 
get  inside  him  by  talking,  and  re- 
member everything  he  says.  Then 
come  and  tell  me." 

So  for  a  week  I  kept  after  David. 
It  was  torture  sometimes,  to  make 
him  think  about  that  horrible  night. 
All  he  wanted  to  do  was  forget  it, 
and  whenever  he  succeeded  I  made 
him  think  about  it  again. 

He  talked  slowly  at  first — haltingly 
and  painfully,  and  I  had  to  keep  prod- 
ding him.  Then  it  began  to  flow  like 
a  small  stream,  almost  stopping,  then 
picking  up  again  and  growing,  until 
finally  it  was  a  raging,  rushing  tor- 
rent of  words.  From  them  I  got  a  pic- 
ture of  a  soul  in  torment  that  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  The  hinges  of  his 
being  seemed  to  creak  with  agony. 

AND  always  and  always  he  came 
'  back  to  two  things  that  bulked 
large  in  his  being:  he  had  broken  a 
divine  law  by  taking  a  human  life  and 
he  had  caused  a  lifetime  of  grief  to 
Mrs.  Parker,  the  widow  of  the  man 
killed  in  the  accident. 

Always,  whenever  we  talked,  these 
two  things  stopped  my  efforts  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  morass. 

When  I  told  Uncle  Charles  what  I 
had  found  out,  he  was  delighted. 
"Now  we're  getting  someplace,"  he 
said.  "We  know  exactly  what  we're 
fighting  against,  and  we  can  hope  to 
make  the  wall  fall  down  by  taking 
away  the  props  that  hold  it  up." 

"But  how?"  I  said. 

"By  showing  him  that  those  props 
are  only  words  and  ideas,  not  reali- 
ties. Now  you  and  David  get  away 
some  place  for  a  few  weeks — some 
place  where  you  can  go  and  not  see 
anyone  for  at  least  two  weeks — a 
rough  kind  of  place  would  be  best — 
where  David  is  confronted  by  only 
the  reality  of  you  and  himself." 

"But  David  won't — "  I  started  to 
say  it  and  then  I  felt  the  red  flush 
stealing  into  my  cheeks. 

Uncle  Charles  looked  at  me  keenly 
for  a  moment.  "I  guessed  that,  Carol. 
But  you're  an  uncommonly  beautiful 
woman.  And  I  think  David  still  loves 
you.  Go  to  him.  Don't  be  afraid.  Do 
everything!  But  stand  with  him,  and 
kick  down  that  wall  from  the  inside. 


You  know  now  what's  holding  it  up. 
You  can  do  it." 

Oh,  he  was  fine!  Uncle  Charles  gave 
me  renewed  courage  every  time  I 
talked  to  him.  I  went  home  with  hope 
in  my  heart  again,  and  on  the  way  I 
stopped  in  to  see  Mimi  Carpenter. 
She  and  Howard  had  a  cabin  on  a 
lonely  lake  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  and  luckily  they  weren't 
using  it.  David  and  I  could  have  it 
for  the  two  whole  weeks  if  we 
wanted  it. 

I  told  David  that  the  Carpenters 
would  be  there.  I  didn't  dare  tell  him 
we'd  be  alone,  for  fear  he  wouldn't  go. 

The  lake  was  wonderful.  It  wasn't 
big,  but  the  water  was  deep  and  cool, 
and  the  cottage  stood  right  beside  the 
water.  You  could  almost  dive  out  of 
the  bedroom  window  right  into  the 
water. 

David  loved  it.  The  Carpenters 
were  old  friends  and  we'd  spent  a  lot 
of  time  up  there  in  the  old  days  be- 
fore— before  that  night. 

And  always  I  kept  harking  back  to 
those  two  stumbling  blocks — those 
two  ideas  in  David's  mind  that  he  had 
built  into  realities.  Finally  I  wrote  a 
letter — 

WHEN  the  answer  came  I  felt  as 
though  half  my  battle  were  won.  I 
read  it  to  David  right  away.  "Dear 
Mrs.  Marshall,"  the  letter  read,  "I 
won't  pretend  that  this  is  an  easy  let- 
ter to  write.  It's  not.  But  I  do  want  to 
help  with  your  problem.  First  of  all 
— you  can  tell  your  husband  that  as 
I  look  back  now  I  realize  George  was 
at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cident. He  was  driving  too  fast  him- 
self. As  for  my  having  accused  your 
husband  of  murder,  I'm  sure  you 
realize  how  hysteria  can  lead  one  to 
say  such  things.  If  my  forgiveness 
means  anything  to  Mr.  Marshall — he 
most  certainly  has  it.  I  can't  say  that 
George's  death  didn't  mean  grief  and 
loneliness  for  a  time,  but  life  has  a 
way  of  adjusting  itself,  and  I'm  glad 
of  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  that 
I  have  found  happiness  again.  My 
only  wish  is  that  you  and  your  hus- 
band will  do  the  same." 

David  looked  at  me  with  an  un- 
spoken question  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,"  I  said  humbly.  "I  wrote  to 
her.  And  don't  you  see,  Darling,  that 
she  is  happy?  You  haven't  spoiled  her 
life." 

"No,"  he  admitted,  "that's  true." 

"And  David,  dear,  you  can't  go  on 
accusing  yourself  of  having  blasted 
her  life." 

David  lowered  his  head,  and  when 
he  spoke,  the  words  were  very  quiet 
and  very  earnest.  "But  there's  still 
that  other  thing,  Carol.  I  took  a  hu- 
man life.  There's  no  forgiveness  for 
that.  I  took  a  human  life,  Carol.  Do 
you  understand  what  that  means?" 

Yes,  I  did  understand.  I  knew  that 
that  obsession  of  David's  stood  be- 
tween us  like  a  high,  high  wall  as 
solid  as  the  pyramids.  The  following 
day,  when  we  were  out  in  the  row- 
boat  I  moved  suddenly  and  David 
grabbed  at  me  as  though  I  were  going 
to  jump  overboard.  For  an  instant  he 
held  me  close.  "Remember  you  can't 
swim,  Darling,"  he  said.  Then  he  let 
me  go,  and  he  seemed  to  retreat  again 
into  himself. 

It  gave  him  a  fright,  even  shook 
him,  but  in  a  way  I  was  glad  it  hap- 
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pened.  For  one  thing  we  had  been 
close  during  that  one  moment,  and 
for  another  thing  it  told  me  more 
plainly  than  words  could  have,  that 
David  still  loved  me.  And  loving  him 
the  way  I  did,  I  clung  to  that  scrap 
of  comfort — clung  to  it  from  the  other 
side  of  that  wall  that  became  almost 
a  tangible  thing  to  me  as  the  days 
went  by.  A  dozen  times  every  hour  I 
wanted  to  touch  David,  to  hold  him, 
but  I  couldn't.  I  couldn't  make  myself 
forget  the  wall. 

Then  the  day  before  we  were  to 
leave,  I  got  up  early,  and  left  David 
still  asleep.  I  wanted  to  be  alone,  to 
think,  to  plan.  I  put  on  my  bathing 
suit  and  went  down  to  the  dock  where 
David  and  I  sunbathed  every  after- 
noon. 

It  was  one  of  those  still,  clear 
mornings  of  late  summer — the  breath- 
less kind  of  morning  that  comes  be- 
fore a  hot  day.  The  lake  was  without 
a  ripple,  and  the  morning  sun  hung 
over  the  mirrored  water  that  seemed 
so  cool  and  clean.  It  reminded  me  of 
David  and  the  many  hours  we  had 
spent  there;  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  pleasant  warmth  of  the  sun  and 
myself  with  him  would  weld  him  into 
the  husband  I  used  to  have. 

||  SAT  on  the  dock  for  a  moment, 
'  looking  down  into  the  water.  Water 
has  always  held  a  dreadful  kind  of 
fascination  for  me.  I  felt  it  stealing 
over  me  again.  The  water  was  clear, 
and  I  could  see  the  bottom  and  ob- 
jects on  it — an  old  tire,  fallen  from 
the  side  of  the  dock,  and  something 
else,  weed  grown.  But  I  couldn't  see 
them  clearly.  They  wavered  and 
shimmered  with  the  swelling  of  the 
water's  surface.  Now  plain,  now 
straight,  now  crooked,  the  water  gave 
them  almost  a  hypnotic  effect.  And 
the  rowboat,  bobbing  there  beside 
me,  moved  as  though  the  water  gave 
it  will.  With  a  kind  of  dreadful  ter- 
ror, I  wanted  to  go  away,  and  yet  I 
wanted  to  be  closer.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  part  of  those  fathomless  depths, 
and  yet  I  was  afraid. 

On  the  bidding  of  a  strange  impulse 
I  jumped  down  into  the  boat  and 
leaned  far  over  the  side  with  my  face 
close  to  the  water,  fascinated  and  re- 
pelled. My  hand  clutched  the  moor- 
ing line  where  it  was  tied  to  the  dock. 
I  grabbed  at  it  only  for  support,  but 
it  came  away  in  my  hand. 

So  I  found  myself  drifting.  For  the 
first  time  I  was  alone  in  a  boat  that 
had  no  ties  with  the  land.  I  drifted 
there  within  a  foot  of  the  dock.  I 
could  have  reached  out  and  pulled 
the  boat  back  and  made  it  fast  again. 
But  I  didn't.  The  glassy  water  held 
me  hypnotized.  Still  under  that 
strange  spell  I  took  up  one  of  the 
oars  and  pushed  with  it  against  the 
dock. 

Just  as  the  light  boat  spun  across 
the  water,  out,  away  from  shore,  I 
heard  the  shade  in  David's  room  rat- 
tle up.  "Carol,"  he  called. 

"Yes,"  I  shouted.  "I'm  here— on  the 
lake." 

I  saw  his  face  at  the  window,  and 
even  at  that  distance  I  could  read 
fright  on  it.  "Come  back!"  he  called,' 
and  his  voice  held  real  panic.  His 
face  disappeared  from  the  window;  I 
heard  his  step  on  the  stairs. 

Then,  I  don't  know  why,  many 
things  crowded  through  my  mind. 
Quickly — before  David  had  taken 
three  steps — I  thought  of  the  silver 
cup  on  the  shelf  at  home.  The  one 
he'd  gotten  for  winning  a  swimming 
meet.  I  thought  of  myself,  not  know- 
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FANTASY 


FOR    BRIDES    WITH    GOOD    TASTE 
AND     SLIM     BUDGETS 


tL/dliided  /Here's  NEWS!  A  silverware  pat- 
tern inspired  by  Walt  Disney's  tremendous 
FANTASIA,  a  pattern  as  lovely  as  its  lilting  name 
— FANTASY* — in  long-wearing  Tudor  Plate.* 
It's  distinguished  silverware  .  .  .  clean,  simple, 
graceful  and  feminine.  At  a  dazzling  price!  3 
FANCY  SERVING  PIECES  FREE  plus  a  gor- 
geous HARMONY  Chest ...  in  a  63-piece  set: 
— all  for  only  $29.95.  Made,  wear-proofed  and 
guaranteed  by  Oneida  Community  Silversmiths. 

TUDOR    PLATE 

BY     ONEIDA     COMMUNITY     SILVERSMITHS 
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or  doggie  legs? 


If  his  voice  inflection  was  down- 
ward, then  look  to  your  legs,  lady! 

True,  there  may  only  be  a  hair 
separating  his  compliment  or  dis- 
approval; but,  if  it's  there  you  had 
better  get  NEET,  today! 

This  cosmetic  cream  hair  remover 
will  in  a  few  minutes  literally  wash 
away  unsightly  hair  from  legs,  arm 
pits,  and  forearms.  Leaves  the  skin 
smooth,  white,  and  pleasantly  scent- 
ed. No  sharp  edges  or  razor  stubble 
when  NEET  is  used.  Nor  will  NEET 
encourage  hair  growth.  Buy  a  tube 
of  NEET  at  your  favorite  department, 
drug,  or  ten  cent  store. 
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ing  how  to  swim,  and  of  the  panic  in 
David's  voice,  and  of  the  fear  in  my 
heart,  and  my  love  for  him.  I  remem- 
bered Uncle  Charles  saying  "stay 
close  to  him,  Carol,"  and  remembered 
an  old  saying  that  if  you  save  some- 
body you're  indebted  to  them  for  life. 
And  I  remembered  too,  Mr.  Parker, 
dead  on  the  concrete  at  night,  and 
thought — of  everything.  It  all  flooded 
into  my  brain  clearly,  like  a  person 
drowning — a  person  drowning.  That 
thought  came  and  then  repeated  it- 
self again  and  again,  and  above  it  I 
kept  hearing  David,  running  down 
the  stairs,  and  his  cry  of  a  few  days 
before  echoed  through  my  brain: 
"Remember  you  can't  swim,  Darling. 
Remember  you  can't  swim,  Dar — " 

Then  I  saw  him  bursting  through 
the  door  and  running  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  In  that  instant  that  I 
saw  him  I  knew  I  must  take  this  one 
desperate  chance.  It  was  my  life 
against — the  whole  world! 

I  stood  up  and  called  to  him.  He 
called  back  in  a  queer,  strangled 
voice.  I  pretended  to  slip  and  lose  my 
balance.  But  I  threw  myself  hard 
against  the  side  of  the  boat — so  hard 
I  could  be  sure  there  was  no  retreat- 
ing now.  I  felt  the  seat  crack  against 
my  leg. 

The  water  swallowed  me.  I  went 
down,  down!  I  thought  there  would 
be  no  stopping.  I  began  to  thrash  out 
with  my  arms  and  legs,  trying  to 
come   to   that   blessed   air   above   me. 

The  water  closed  in  on  my  pound- 
ing throat,  and  pressed  against  my 
eyes.  Everything  became  a  watery 
blur — like  a  dream — with  David 
shouting,  and  both  of  us  suspended 
in  water  for  a  time,  and  the  dreadful 
limpidity  of  water  engulfing  me. 

Then  I  was  in  a  different  kind  of 
softness.  On  a  couch,  with  a  deep  pain 


in  my  chest,  and  David  forcing  water 
out  of  me. 

I  opened  my  eyes. 

"Carol!"  David  breathed.  "Darling! 
What  in  the  world  were  you  trying  to 
do?"  Did  I  hear  a  new  timbre  in  his 
voice?  Was  I  dreaming,  or  did  he 
sound  more  like  the  old  David? 

"To  get  to  shore,"  I  murmured. 
"The  boat— drifted." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "The  boat  drifted. 
But  it  came  back."  There  was  a  little 
catch  in  his  throat. 

All  that  day  I  felt  badly  and  David 
hovered  over  me  like  an  anxious 
mother.  I  liked  having  him  wait  on 
me.  But  by  evening,  when  it  was  time 
to  go  to  bed,  I  felt  all  right  again. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  since 
— David  came  to  me.  It  was  like 
heaven  to  be  in  his  arms  again — to 
feel  his  need  for  me  and  his  love — to 
know  that  he  just  plain  wanted  me. 
"Darling,"  he  said.  "It  was  awful  for 
you,  wasn't  it?"  In  the  light  of  the 
moon  streaming  in  the  window  I 
could  see  his  face,  serious  now,  and 
intent. 

"You  see,"  he  said.  "I  felt  that  I'd 
taken  a  life  and  I  couldn't  atone  for 
it.  Well,  I  feel  now  as  though  I  had. 
Because  wouldn't  it  be  even — if  you 
saved  a  life?  Wouldn't  that — sort  of 
square   things — with    everybody?" 

"Yes,  Darling,"  I  murmured,  too 
blissfully  content  in  his  nearness  to 
say  more. 

His  arms  were  around  me  again. 
When  he  spoke  there  was  a  new 
strength,  a  new  timbre  to  his  voice. 
I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  "Don't  you 
see,  Carol,  you  never  knew  it,  but 
out  there,  in  the  lake,  you  gave  me 
my  chance  to  live  again."  His  arms 
tightened.   "And  to  love  you  again." 

"No,"  I  said  close  to  his  ear.  "I 
didn't  know.  Hold  me  tight,  Darling." 


I  Had  to  Have  Beauty 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


knowing  that  I  must  expose  myself  to 
professional  beauty  experts,  and  I 
shrank  back  as  we  walked  on  in. 

A  tall,  middle-aged  woman  whose 
face  had  retained  a  warm  kindliness 
that  came  through  the  artifice  of 
make-up,  met  us. 

"Mrs.  Barron  wants  the  works,"  Eve 
explained. 

Nobody  laughed.  Mrs.  Marriott 
studied  me  impersonally.  I  felt  bet- 
ter, the  way  you  do  when  you  finally 
are  in  the  dentist's  chair.  They  took 
me  to  a  big  bare  room  lined  with 
mirrors,  made  me  undress  and  put  on 
a  sort  of  hospital  garment  while  they 
weighed  me,  tapped  me,  measured 
me,  made  me  walk  up  and  down 
while  they  took  notes  on  my  posture. 

Mrs.  Marriott  made  notes.  I  heard 
her  say:  "Besides  exercises  and  mas- 
sage, you  shall  learn  to  stand,  to  walk, 
and  to  enter  a  room;  to  sit  gracefully 
and  to  make  an  easy  exit." 

A  new  world  opened  suddenly  to 
me.  But  then  I  remembered.  "About 
my  features,"  I  began. 

"Each  thing  in  turn,"  she  said.  "We 
start  building  from  the  foundation." 

IMPATIENT  as  I  was,  my  interest 
'  grew,  and  my  hope,  as  we  went 
from  specialist  to  specialist.  I  learned 
that  my  hair  was  an  asset,  and  that 
there  was  no  secret  magic  about  those 
wonderful  coiffures  that  had  awed  me 
on  other  women's  heads.  I  could  learn 
them,  simply  by  taking  lessons. 


My  skin,  too,  the  cream-white  type, 
required  only  care.  Before  a  battery 
of  lights  they  selected  from  dozens  of 
small  pots  of  rouge  the  right  deep 
wood  tones  for  lipstick  and  nail  pol- 
ish. With  a  brush  and  pencil,  M.  Mi- 
chel created  on  mine  a  pair  of  differ- 
ent and  startling  lips.  "This  natural 
upward  and  outward  line  of  the 
brows,"  he  said,  "should  be  extended 
to  achieve  a  look  of  surprise."  He 
turned  to  Mrs.  Marriott.  "You  agree 
that  she  is  the  piquant  type?" 

She  nodded.  "Her  style  should  be 
vivacious,  humorous " 

My  heart  sank.  Again  those  old 
alibis  for  lack  of  beauty.  I  hardly 
heard  what  M.  Michel  was  saying 
about  the  color  of  eyeshadow  to  em- 
phasize the  almond  shape,  until  I  no- 
ticed that  a  woman  had  come  in  with 
a  great  sheaf  of  dress  materials  in 
a  range  of  colors  new  to  my  simple 
spectrum.  She  was  from  Mardon's 
Fifty-Seventh  Street  to  analyze  me 
and  to  design  costumes.  She  went 
into  a  trance  and  pictured  two  plans: 
one  a  symphony  of  creams  and  golds 
and  cinnamon  beige  and  rust  build- 
ing up  to  the  bronze  of  my  hair;  the 
other  emphasizing  by  complementary 
foils.  "You  shall  wear  the  cool,  dim, 
off-shades  of  green  and  blue,  elusive, 
subtle,  leading  the  eye  unaware  to 
the  shock  of  exciting  personality 
promised  by  your  hair." 

It  was  like  a  new,  powerful  drug, 
this  concentrated  attention  all  focused 
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on  my  possibilities,  on  the  new  glam- 
orous creature  I  could  be.  But  I 
shook  myself  out  of  the  dream.  All 
these  wonderful  effects  would  only 
make  my  face  even  more  of  an  ab- 
surdity. But  Mrs.  Marriott  wouldn't 
listen. 

"Wait  and  see,"  she  said.  "When 
you  have  seen  what  we  can  do  for 
you  in  three  weeks  and  still  you  are 
not  content,  I  promise  to  send  you  to 
someone  who  can  complete  the  picture 
just  as  you  wish  to  look."  She  turned 
to  Eve.  "You  will  be  here,  Miss 
Coyne?  For  Madame  will  need  cool, 
outside  advice." 

Eve  whipped  out  her  engagement 
book.     "I'm  writing  it  down  now." 

I  had  to  be  content.  And  the  next 
three  weeks  were  exciting.  I  had  all 
I  could  do  to  conceal  my  transforma- 
tion from  Dwight. 

But  he  didn't  seem  to  be  noticing 
anything  about  me.  When  I  locked 
myself  in  my  room  to  do  my  exer- 
cises or  my  complexion  ritual,  he  did 
not  come  to  the  door.  Not  till  that 
last  day,  the  day  of  the  final  confer- 
ence. 

I  jumped  when  I  heard  him,  scram- 
bled off  the  bed,  where  I'd  been  lying 
with  my  feet  up  on  the  headboard  for 
circulation,  doing  my  ankle  exercises. 

LIE  looked  handsome  in  his  smart 
''  overcoat,  his  face  fresh  from 
shaving.  He  hesitated,  looking  at  me 
queerly.  After  a  moment  he  said,  "I 
wondered  how  you  were  fixed  for 
the  day.  I'm  kind  of  tied  up — "  He 
broke  off,  looking  at  his  feet.  "I 
thought  maybe  the  days  might  be  kind 
of  long,  for  you.  If  you'd  be  bored — 
or  lonesome — " 

So  it  was  as  bad  as  that.  His  re- 
sponsibility was  weighing  on  him. 
"Oh,  no,"  I  said  brightly.  "I've  got 
a  date  myself.     With  Eve — " 

His  head  jerked  up.    "With  Eve?" 

"Why   not?" 

He  shook  his  head,  dazedly.  "No 
reason,"  he  said.  "Just  that  she — that 
I—" 

I  laughed.     "Make  up  your  mind." 

He  straightened.  "Skip  it.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  you'd  be  all  right." 
He  plunked  off  down  the  hall,  leaving 
me  with  a  haunting  sense  of  loneli- 
ness. But  then  I  remembered  the  im- 
portance of  this  day  and  let  the  ex- 
citement of  it  seep  into  my  mind, 
slowly  blotting  out  all  the  doubts  and 
fears  Dwight's  words  had  left  in  me. 
I  didn't  think  again  of  his  conversa- 
tion until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

I  thought,  going  through  those  hours 
at  Eaton's — I  will  always  remember 
this,  the  last  day  of  the  old  me,  the 
last  day  when  there  will  be  no  bar- 
rier between  Dwight  and  me,  between 
our  love! 

I  had  my  last  complete  facial  rou- 
tine, then  I  was  dressing  in  the  new 
cinnamon  costume  for  the  final  inspec- 
tion. The  effect  was  breath-taking  to 
me.  I  looked  smart,  slick,  even  stun- 
ning— at  first  glance.  And  then,  deep 
within  me,  a  voice  kept  saying,  "But 
your  nose—"  My  nose!  My  eyes  left 
the  dress  and  went  to  the  reflection 
of  my  face.  "No,"  I  said,  out  loud. 
"It  won't  do.    Not  with  my  nose." 

Mrs.  Marriott  frowned,  troubled.  "I 
wish  Miss  Coyne  were  here — " 

I  didn't  hear  the  rest.  Eve  wasn't 
here. 

I  remembered  then  the  strange  way 
Dwight  had  acted  when  I'd  said  I  had 
a  date  with  Eve.  He  and  Eve  to- 
gether! Little  wonder  she  had  for- 
gotten her  date  with  me.  I  had  hesi- 
tated,  seeing   Mrs.   Marriott's   frown, 
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Newsy!  Smart!  EFFECTIVE!  They  DO  things  for  you! 

They're  potent  stuff — Pond's  glamour-making  rosy-beige  powder 
shades!  Give  'em  half  a  chance  and  they'll  re-style  your  looks  and 
your  love-life  in  one  shake  of  your  powder  puff! 

It's  the  "rosy"  that  turns  the  trick.  Livens  your  skin.  Blends 
with  a  warm-toned  complexion — peps  up  a  sallowish  one.  Sends 
you  from  your  dressing  table  nursing  the  sweet  suspicion  you've 
suddenly  become  a  dazzler.  And  you  have!  Your  lengthening 
string  of  beaux  will  make  that  clear!  Go  rosy-beige  with  Pond's! 


Pond's  3  lovely 
rosy-beiges 

frou-frou  rosy-beige — 
IT  SWEETENS 

vibrant  rosy-beige — 
IT  BRIGHTENS 


sun-struck  rosy-beige 
IT  GLOWS 


SEND  FOR  these  3  flatterers  today! 

POND'S,  Dept.  8RM-PF,  Clinton,  Conn. 

I  want  to  try  the  rosy-beige  shades  everyone  is  talking 
about — the  shades  that  such  society  favorites  as  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Miss  Geraldine  Spreckels  and  Mrs.  St. 
George  Duke  are  wearing.  Please  send  me  free  samples  of 
Pond's  3  Rosy-Beige  Powder  Shades  right  away! 


Name- 


Address. 


Offer  good  in  U.  S.  only 
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The  Wolf  metLittle  Red  Riding 
Hood  going  to  Grandma's  with 
a  basket  of  food  and  a  package 
of  Dentyne  (that  delicious 
chewy  gum  that  helps  keep 
teeth  bright). 

The  Wolf  could  have  gobbled 
up  R.  R.  H.  right  then  but  he 
thought  he  could  eat  Grandma 
first.  So  when  R.  R.  H.  arrived, 
there  was  the  Wolf  pretending 
to  be  Grandma  herself. 
"Hello,  Grandma!"  saidR.R.H., 
pretending  she  didn't  recognize 
him.  "How  do  you  keep  your 
teeth  so  bright  and  sparkling?" 
"By  eating  raw  meat!"  snarled 
the  Wolf. 

"How  old-fashioned!  You 
should  chew  Dentyne.  Its  extra 
firmness  helps  your  teeth  keep 
healthy  and  lustrous  white.  And 
that  spicy  flavor — mm ! "  And  she 
offered  the  Wolf  someDentyne. 
"My!  My!  How  delicious!" 
purred  the  Wolf.  "From  now 
on  I  exercise  my  teeth  only  on 
Dentyne!" 

{Moral:  Help  your  teeth  keep 
bright  and  sparkling  this  pleas- 
ant way — chew  Dentyne!  You'll 
enjoy  its  smart  flat  package,  too.) 

6  INDIVIDUALLY  WRAPPED 
STICKS  IN  EVERY  PACKAGE 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  WHITE. ..MOUTH  HEALTHY 


DENTYNE 
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but  now  all  I  could  think  of  was  Eve 
with  Dwight,  Eve  laughing  up  into 
his  face,  her  arm  linked  through  his, 
and  jealousy  began  to  pound  behind 
my  temples. 

"You  said  you  could  give  me  the 
name  of  a  doctor,"  I  went  on. 

"Yes."  Mrs.  Marriott  seemed  to 
shrug  and  then  she  handed  me  two 
cards.  "With  either  of  these  plastic 
surgeons  you  will  be  safe." 

I  held  the  cards  a  moment  and  then 
put  them  in  my  bag. 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  "for  everything." 

I  found  a  telephone  and  called  the 
first  number.  In  twenty  minutes  I 
was  in  his  office,  talking  to  him,  feel- 
ing in  him  the  confidence  I  had  as  a 
child  for  our  family  doctor.  I  was 
vaguely  surprised  that  he  was  just 
like  any  prosperous  surgeon.  His  of- 
fices were  immaculate,  his  manner  one 
of  polite  interest.  After  listening 
to  me  a  moment,  he  said: 

"Frankly,  Mrs.  Barron,  I  don't  think 
it's  really  necessary — " 

Panic  seized  me.  "I — I'm  a  radio 
singer,"  1  said  quickly,  "and  I've  been 
offered  a  screen  test  for  Hollywood." 
It  worked  like  magic.  He  nodded  and 
stood  up  to  take  me  into  a  small  room 
off  to  one  side  where  he  placed  a 
profilometer  over  my  nose,  took  down 
all  the  figures  and  measurements. 
Then  an  assistant  photographed  me 
and  made  two  plaster  casts  of  my  face. 

"Could — could  it  be  done  tomor- 
row?" I  asked.  The  doctor  shrugged. 
"Yes,  it  is  possible.  No  preparation 
is  necessary,  since  we  use  only  a  local 
anaesthetic.  But  I'll  want  you  to  stay 
in  the  hospital  a  week,  for  safety's 
sake." 

"Then  how  soon  will  I — can  I — " 
My  breath  gave  out  suddenly. 

He  smiled.  "Face  the  world?  In 
another  two  weeks,  I  should  say." 

It  was  easy  enough  fooling  Dwight. 
I  told  him  that  night  I  was  worried 
about  Mom,  that  she  had  been  feeling 
sick  for  almost  a  month.  "I  think  I 
should  go  out  to  Boulder  and  see 
what's  the  matter,"  I  said,  and  Dwight, 
instantly  worried   and  sorry,   agreed. 

Everything  worked  out  just  as  I'd 
planned.  My  new  clothes  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  hospital  and  after 
my  week's  stay  there  under  the  doc- 
tor's supervision,  I  would  do  as  I  told 
Dwight — go  home  and  be  with  my 
folks  for  a  week  until  the  bandages 
could   come  off. 

I  didn't  care,  that  night,  whether 
sleep  came  or  not.  It  was  the  last  of 
lying  awake  wondering  when  Dwight 
would  come  to  me  and  say  that  he 
and  Eve — 

THE  operation  was  over  in  thirty 
'  minutes.  Under  the  skillful  fingers 
of  the  surgeon  my  face  underwent  its 
transformation,  the  bandages  were 
put  on  and  I  was  being  taken  back 
to  my  hospital  room.  It  was  done! 
Yet  I  had,  then,  little  sense  of  the 
dramatic  thing  I  had  had  the  courage 
to  do.  I  thought  only  of  the  day 
when  I  would  go  to  Dwight  and  wait 
for  his  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
delight,  and  his  kiss. 

It  was  good  to  be  on  the  train  at 
last,  to  be  moving  again,  seeing  some- 


thing other  than  the  dreary  gray  white 
of  the  hospital  room.  I  had  wired 
Mom  only  that  I  was  coming  to  see 
her,  not  what  I'd  done. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  waiting  at  the 
station  and  when  Mom  saw  my  face 
all  in  bandages  she  cried  out  and  be- 
gan to  sob  before  I  could  explain.  All 
I  could  do  was  tell  her  it  was  all  right 
and  nothing  serious  before  Dad 
burst  in: 

"Honey,  where  you  been?  Dwight's 
half  crazy,  sending  you  letters,  tele- 
grams by   the   dozen — " 

My  heart  stopped.  Dwight!  A  week 
had  gone  by  without  a  letter  from 
me  and  he  was  worried!  A  song  of 
sheer  joy  welled  up  within  me  and  a 
crazy  half  laugh  came  out  of  me. 

"But  your  face,  child,"  Mom  was 
saying. 

"Later,  Mom,"  I  said,  "when  we  get 
home.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it."  First 
I  wanted  Dwight's  letters  and  his 
telegrams. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  what  was 
in  those  letters.  If  you've  ever 
doubted  whether  someone  loved  you, 
dreamed  of  being  reassured  by  every 
term  that  your  love  had  made  sacred, 
then  you  know. 

I  waited  all  that  week,  until  the  last 
minute  before  going  back  to  New 
York,  to  take  off  the  bandages.  Sud- 
denly I  didn't  want  Mom  to  see  my 
new  face.  But  she  did.  And  I  thought 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  were  because 
her  daughter  was  beautiful  at  last. 

I  LEFT  the  same  day  to  speed  back 
'  to  Dwight. 

The  train  came  sliding  along  the 
platform,  and  I  was  standing  in  the 
open  door,  dressed  in  my  cinnamon 
suit  with  the  perfect  accessories,  my 
luggage  piled  so  grandly  around  me, 
and  I  saw  Dwight.  But  he  didn't  see 
me.  Or  rather,  he  saw  me,  for  I 
wasn't  four  feet  from  him,  but  his  eyes 
passed  over  me  just  like  any  stranger. 
I  began  to  feel  cold  then,  right  down 
to  my  toes  in  the  new  alligator  pumps. 

The  train  stopped  and  the  porter 
set  my  luggage  off.  The  red-cap  start- 
ed picking  it  up  and  then  Dwight 
turned  and  saw  me.  This  time  his 
eyes  stayed.  But  he  did  not  move. 
Bill  Graylin,  beside  him,  jumped  and 
came  running.  His  hands  grabbed 
mine  and  he  said  something  in  an 
excited  tone  he'd  never  used  to  me 
before.  But  I  was  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  Dwight.  He  was  standing 
still,  staring.  People  were  jostling 
around  him  but  he  didn't  know  it. 
There  was  a  strange  full  look  around 
the  corners  of  his  mouth — the  look  of 
a  sensitive  man's  mouth  just  before 
he  makes  himself  remember  that  men 
don't  cry. 

We  got  home  somehow,  the  cab 
weaving  in  and  out  of  the  traffic.  I 
told  myself  it  would  be  all  right 
when  we  were  in  our  house  alone. 

Well,  Dwight  was — nice.  He  tried  to 
reassure  me,  "It's  just  that  I  had  a 
kind  of  picture  of  who  I  was  meeting, 
and  then  it  was — different."  His  smile 
was  bleak. 

I  suppose  right  then  I  knew.  Only 
I  wouldn't  believe  it.  After  what  I'd 
been  through,  I  couldn't.   It  had  to  be 


Another  complete  radio  novel  in  the  next  issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 
Read   in   fiction   form   the   thrilling   story   of   Backstage   Wife 
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right.   So  I  pretended. 

Dwight  did  his  part.  He  tried  to 
make  me  welcome.  He  kissed  me, 
because  he  knew  I  expected  it,  and 
maybe  he  thought  the  old  fire  would 
leap  up  between  us.  But  it  was  a 
travesty  of  what  we  had  had,  and  I 
lay  alone,  thinking,  in  the  night. 

I  thought,  after  I  had  cried  all  the 
tears  in  me,  He'll  see  it  differently, 
after  a  while.  Bill  liked  it,  Bill's 
standards  are  New  York's.  When 
Dwight  sees  how  I  stack  up  now 
against  the  girls  like  Eve — 

That's  what  I  had  to  show  him  now. 
And  I  did.  I  dragged  us  out  to  parties, 
and  his  eyes  followed  me  when  I 
danced  with  other  men.  I'd  look  back 
and  catch  his  eye,  we'd  smile — but 
nothing  happened. 

Those  eyes  watching  me,  studying 
me  so  gravely,  telling  the  truth.  I  had 
a  nervous  need  to  do  something  about 
it,  to  go  farther  and  farther  to  show 
him;  to  bring  those  eyes  to  life.  I 
thought  I  did  one  night,  when  I  wore 
my  South  Sea  Island  dress  with  the 
bare  midriff.  I  saw  a  change  come  in 
the  eyes — a  shadow,  of  pain?  But  I 
cried  myself  to  sleep  alone. 

I  couldn't  have  lasted  this  way  for 
the  months  I  did,  if  I  hadn't  got  a 
little  job  of  singing  on  a  sustaining 
radio  program.  Bill  was  promoting  me 
now,  in  a  big  way,  and  after  a  while 
a  movie  offer  even  came  through. 

Hollywood,  for  me — alone?  It  scared 
me.  I  tried  to  sound  Dwight  out.  And 
all  he  said  was,  "It's  for  you  to  de- 
cide." It  chilled  me,  through  and 
through. 

THE  night  before  I  was  to  sign, 
he  didn't  come  home  to  dinner.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  that  other 
awful  night.  I  must  have  walked 
miles  right  in  our  own  apartment. 
At  nine  the  phone  rang.  I  picked  it 
up  but  I  couldn't  speak.  A  high,  shrill 
voice  screamed  out,  "It's  me  again. 
Bearer  of  tidings,  remember?  Only 
this  time  the  joke's  on  me." 

"Eve!    Are  you  tight?" 

"Not  with  liquor.  With  learning. 
The  best  laid  plans — " 

"What  is  it?" 

"Come  and  see.  Meet  me  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Greslin — " 

I  went.  I  knew  it  was  Dwight,  of 
course. 

Eve  was  the  picture  of  her  usual 
cool  elegance,  but  her  voice  was  tense. 
"Follow  me!" 

We  stood  in  the  foyer  behind  a  par- 
tition on  which  was  a  window  box 
with  thick  growing  plants  which 
screened  it  as  all  the  booths  were 
screened  from  their  neighbors.  Eve 
whispered,  "Look  through  the  foliage." 

What  I  saw  shocked  me.  Not  be- 
cause it  was  Dwight,  and  not  because 
he  was  with  a  girl,  for  I  had  ex- 
pected that.  It  was  something  about 
the  girl,  and  yet  I  could  not  say  just 
what.  She  was  certainly  not  the  men- 
ace type — small,  and  almost  shabby. 
Her  dress  was  badly  cut,  of  bright 
wool  that  sells  for  $5.95.  It  was  all 
wrong,  and  a  hard  day  of  work  had 
passed  since  she  had  done  much  about 
her  hair  or  face  or  fingernails. 

It  must  be  the  way  he  treats  her, 
I  thought.  For  he  had  come  back  to 
life.  He  leaned  intently  toward  her, 
listening  to  what  she  said  with  a 
little  smile  on  his  lips,  his  eyes  bright, 
waiting  for  every  word,  as  if  it  could 
mean  a  lot  to  him. 

But  my  eyes  kept  returning  to  the 
girl.  There  was  a  haunting  quality 
about  her,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  before, 
almost  as  if  I  knew  her. 


"Hey!    Know    ony   tricks    to 

amuse  baby  bunnies?  I've 
been  putting  my  best  foot 
forward  all  morning  —  but 
if  s  no  use.  They  just  grum- 
ble and  take  naps.  Shucks, 
there  oughta  be  something 
the  sillies  would  like  . . ." 


"Hold  on— maybe  they  feel 
the  way  I  do  when  I'm  hot 
and  cross  and  some  foolish 
grownup's  trying  to  make 
me  chuckle.  Maybe  what 
they  really  want  more'n 
anything  is  something  sooth- 
ing to  cool  'em  off!  . 


*      ;.«# 


"Gleeps!  That's  it!  Silky- cool 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder! 
Just  two  shakes  of  a  rabbit's 
tail  and  I'll  be  back  with 
double  rubdowns  for  every- 
body. Then  see  if  these  fel- 
las don't  wiggle  their  ears 
and  start  to  frolic." 


/* 


Baby   j 

* 


J\ 


.*.  V 


"What  a  thrill!  A  rubdown  with  soft,  sooth- 
ing Johnson's  Baby  Powder  is  the  high  spot 
of  any  baby's  day!  It's  swell  for  chafes  and 
prickles.  Mighty  inexpensive,  too." 

JOHNSON'S 
BABY  POWDER 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Listen  in! 

(The  girls  are  talking  about  Tampons) 


The  Blonde:  It's  invisible  sanitary  protection,  thank 
heavens  .  .  .  'cause  Fibs  are  worn  internally  . .  .  keep  my 
secret  safe  even  in  this  bathing  suit.  Otherwise  I'd  be 
missing  lots  of  fun  this  summer. 

The  Brunette:  Whatta  pal .  .  .  why  didn't  you  tell  me 
before?  I  had  to  miss  the  beach  all  last  week!  But 
why  Fibs?  .  .  .  aren't  all  tampons  alike? 

The  Blonde:  I'll  say  they'' re  not!  For  one  thing  .  .  . 
Fibs  are  easy  to  use  ...  no  gadgets  needed,  so 
naturally  Fibs  cost  less.  And  what  means  even  more 
to  me  —  Fibs  are  the  Kotex  Tampon  .  .  . 

The  Brunette:  That's  the  answer!  Fibs  are  a  Kotex 
product ...  so  it's  Fibs  for  me !  Now  I  remember  .  .  . 
Fibs  are  the  tampons  that  are  "Quilted"  for  more  com- 
fort and  safety.  And  you  get  a  full  dozen  for  just  20c. 


FIBS 


KotexTampon 


Not  8 -not  10 

12  FOR  20< 


*Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Eve  laughed.  Low,  cautiously,  and 
rather  grimly.  "Don't  you  see,  you 
dope?    Are  you  blind?    It's  you!" 

"Me!"  I  looked  back  at  the  girl. 
She  was  my  size  and  shape,  certainly. 
Her  hair  was  not  the  same  color,  it 
was  brown,  but  it  was  tossed  back  in 
the  same  careless  way  I'd  worn  mine 
before  I  learned,  and  her  eyes  were — 
yes,  like  mine,  wide-set  and  tipping  up 
a  little  at  the  corners,  crinkling  half 
shut  in  a  cosy,  happy  way  as  she 
smiled  into  his  face.  She  moved  her 
face  a  little  closer  to  his  and  I  saw 
her  profile  outlined  against  the  dark 
plush  of  the  seat.  Why — it  couldn't 
be!  But  it  was  true.  Her  nose  was 
like  mine.  No,  not  mine,  for  mine 
was  beautiful  now.  And  this  was — 
almost — as  funny  as  the  one  I'd  had. 

"Oh!" 

EVE  laid  a  finger  over  her  lips.  "Un- 
canny, yes?  But  not  the  first  time  a 
man  has  gone  around  looking  till  he 
finds  the  image  of  his  first  love." 

"But  it's  fantastic."  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it.    I  couldn't. 

"Fantastic?  Not  half  as  fantastic  as 
the  line  I  gave  you  once  before.  I  had 
it  all  worked  out.  I  knew  a  lot,  but 
I  didn't  know  about  love.  I  do  now." 
I'll  never  forget  the  sadness  on  her 
face  when  she  said  that.  She  loved 
him,  too.  It  was  that  love  that  had 
made  me  feel  the  curious  bond  of 
sympathy  for  her  all  along,  even  when 
she  tried  to  hurt  me.  And  now  we 
were  in  the  same  boat.  Or  were  we? 
I  couldn't  accept  it,  even  then. 

"Isn't  there  something  I  can  do?" 
I  cried  out  desperately. 

She  laughed.  "Maybe  there  is,  kid, 
and  maybe  if  you  think  yourself  back 
to  what  you  were  when*  you  hit  this 
town  you  can  find  it.    I  have  a  hunch 
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that  youngster  knew  more  about  this 
subject  than  you  or  I  do  now." 

So,  in  the  end,  maybe  she  did  give 
me  my  solution,  even  while  she  was 
saying  she  couldn't. 

Because  I  did  think  that.  All  night, 
while  Dwight  stayed  away,  I  didn't 
waste  time  weeping;  I  thought. 

It  was  after  eleven  the  next  morn- 
ing when  Dwight  came  home.  I  heard 
his  feet  go  slowly,  one  after  another, 
dragging,  to  his  room. 

"Dwight,"  I  called  softly. 

"You  here?"  His  voice  was  startled, 
coming  closer.  "I  thought  you'd  be  at 
Bill's  office,  signing  your  contract." 

"I  made  up  my  mind,"  I  told  him 
softly.  "Like  you  told  me,  I  did  what 
I  wanted.   And  I  don't  want  to  go." 

Then  he  saw  me.  He  had  walked 
into  the  room  slowly,  and  now  he 
stopped.    "Cinny!" 

My  heart  almost  strangled  me.  He 
hadn't    called    me    that    for    months. 

His  feet  started  again,  quickened. 
"Cinny — what  have  you  done — Oh, 
Cinny!"  And  his  head  went  down  on 
my  lap  and  his  shoulders  were  shak- 
ing a  little,  and  I  felt  the  good  feeling 
of  my  hands  in  his  crisp  hair. 

I  was  glad  his  head  was  down,  that 
he  could  not  see  my  face  now,  because 
there  was  one  thing  wrong  with  the 
picture,  one  thing  I  could  not  change 
back.  I  had  made  my  hair  fly  off  my 
forehead  in  the  old  tousle,  I  had  some- 
how managed  to  reverse  the  eye- 
brow-designing process,  and  my  lips 
were  their  own  shape  and  not  Joan 
Crawford's.  I  was  wearing  the  little 
green-and-white  jersey  number  that 
had  disgraced  him  at  the  Rainbow 
Room  but  pleased  him  on  the  train. 

Oh,  it  didn't  go  on  from  there, 
happy  ever  after.  He  couldn't  even 
then  give  me  a  sure  reply.    Because, 


to  love  me  now,  he  must  learn  to  love 
a  new  person.  Perhaps  that  was  what 
he  had  been  trying  to  do  all  these 
months.  But  I  had  not  helped  him 
then.  I  had  tried  to  show  him  how 
different  I  could  be,  and  not  how 
much  the  same  I  really  was.  But  I 
would  show  him  the  truth,  now. 

All  this  came  out  in  our  talk  and 
our  tears. 

MEW  hope  filled  me,  but—  "But 
'  ^  Dwight,  I've  thought  of  something. 
Maybe  I'm  not  the  same.  Not  even 
inside.  Because  so  much  has  hap- 
pened. I've  learned  so  much — "  I 
sighed,  remembering  the  long  nights 
alone.  You  couldn't  ever  unlive  any- 
thing that  burned  as  deep  as  that. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  something," 
he  said,  with  the  shy,  half-embar- 
rassed chuckle  that  always  apologized 
in  advance  for  a  serious  remark. 
"Everybody  changes,  all  the  time. 
The  point  is  that  married  folks  ought 
to  stick  close  enough  to  do  their 
changing  together — 

"Other  folks  have  taken  trips  be- 
fore. You  just  took  a  sort  of  concen- 
trated trip.     And  I'll  catch  up." 

Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he 
caught  up  with  me,  or  I  with  him, 
but  we  are  in  step  now,  after  two 
years.  It's  taken  us  just  about  all  that 
time  to  do  our  two  remodeling  jobs: 
one  on  our  life  together  and  one  on 
the  big  old  house  we  found  in  the 
country.  We're  concentrating  now  on 
one  room  of  that  house,  a  big  up- 
stairs one  with  a  sunny  southern  out- 
look. I  hope  the  baby  is  a  boy  and 
looks  like  Dwight,  but  in  case  it  is  a 
girl  with  a  funny  nose,  I've  hung  old 
Bill  Shakespeare's  motto  on  her  wall: 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true;  thou 
canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
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WOE  IS  ME 


ARE  YOU  a  "Radio  Announcer  Cus- 
**  ser-Outer"?  Do  you  blame  the 
poor  old  announcer  when  you  hear 
commercial  blurbs  over  your  loud- 
speaker that  annoy  you? 

If  you  can  answer  the  two  questions 
above  in  the  affirmative,  may  I  have 
your  ears — pardon  me,  your  eyes — for 
just  a  few  moments? 

As  radio  has  progressed  in  the  last 
few  years  the  announcer  has  gone 
down  in  the  public  mind.  From  a  per- 
sonality, he  has  been  relegated  (with 
a  few  notable  exceptions)  to  the  most 
minor  position  on  the  program.  And 
it  is  not  entirely  his  fault  that  he 
holds  this  low  place  in  his  business. 

True — at  times  he  may  have  be- 
come overbearing  with  his  delicious 
personality  until  he  not  only  bored 
but  aggravated  you.  But  have  you 
ever  considered  what  he,  himself,  has 
to  go  through? 

The  comedian  has  the  right  to 
change  his  gags  and  re-edit  his  script. 
The  singing  star  has  the  right  to 
change  the  musical  numbers  and  in- 
sist on  a  different  arrangement  if  it 
does  not  suit  him.  Even  the  guest 
star's  material  is  left  to  his  picking, 
editing,  supervising  and  presentation. 
But  the  poor  old  announcer  is  forced, 
browbeaten  and  cajoled  into  reading 
any  and  all  of  the  material  that  has 
been  placed  in  his  hands. 

And  if  the  announcer  dares  to  argue 
with  his  production  director — if  he  so 
much  as  suggests  that  a  change  here 


By   Jean    Paul    King 

{Popular  Radio  Announcer) 


and  there  might  materially  aid  the 
sales  of  the  product,  he  is  beaten 
down  to  earth  with  the  amazing  even 
though  not  convincing  arguments  that 
his  copy  has  been  written  with  great 
care  and  has  passed  the  careful  scruti- 
ny of  the  bigwigs  of  the  client.  That 
these  men  have  never  met  a  radio 
listener  face  to  face;  that  they  have 
never  read  a  piece  of  fan  mail;  that 
in  many  cases  they  have  never  been 
in  a  broadcasting  studio,  does  not 
enter  into  the  picture.  The  announcer 
is  just  the  announcer  and  even  though 
he  has  spent  ten  or  more  years  in 
broadcasting  booths,  learning  by  ram- 
ming his  head  against  stone  walls  in 
the  form  of  listener  resentment  as  to 
what  will  and  will  not  go,  his  job  is 
just  to  read  announcements  the  way 
he  was  told  to  read  them. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  the  sponsors 
think  that  you,  the  listeners,  respond 
to  a  certain  kind  of  announcement.  I, 
as  an  announcer,  don't  agree  with 
them.  And  my  stake  in  the  dispute  is 
my  professional  standing  as  a  per- 
former. That's  the  reason  I'm  rearing 
up  on  my  hind  legs  and  asking  you  to 
help  me  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  radio  listener  is 
somewhere  between  thirteen  and  fif- 


teen years  of  age.  But  your  old 
announcer  (yes,  it's  me,  the  one  you 
cussed  probably  no  more  than  thirty 
minutes  ago)  does  not  believe  that.  I 
have  read  your  letters,  talked  to  you 
on  the  street  and  over  the  phone,  sent 
you  my  picture  and  am  trying  to  get 
my  weekly  pay  check  without  insult- 
ing you  too  much  as  I  do  my  daily 
job. 

But  if  I  am  to  improve  my  position 
as  an  announcer  and  if  you  are  to  be 
freed  from  these  abuses  of  radio  as 
named  above,  there  must  be  co-opera- 
tion between  us. 

You  listeners  must  demand — by  let- 
ters and  in  loud  voices — good,  clean, 
intelligent  copy,  delivered  in  subdued 
tones.  Instead  of  the  ranting  and 
raving  type  of  selling,  demand  gentle- 
manly conversational  selling — one 
man  to  another.  You  of  the  audience 
must  ask  for  those  one  line,  short 
announcements,  which  catch  you  un- 
awares, and  doing  so,  impress  you 
and  give  you  a  chuckle  instead  of 
making  you  turn  the  dial. 

Radio  sponsors  in  the  main  are 
striving  for  good  will  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  But  if  you  don't  let 
those  sponsors  know  when  they  have 
offended  you,  as  you  sat  in  your  favor- 
ite chair,  in  your  own  home  with  your 
slippers  off,  how  in  the  world  can  you 
hope  to  have  anything  but  what  we 
have  had  and  are  getting? 

At  least  you  can't  blame  the  radio 
announcer — I  hope. 


WHEN  IT'S  'TIME  OUT"  ON  THE  LOT 


PEPSI-COLA  has  that  grand 
cola  taste  and  fresh  flavor  all 
its  own.  That's  why  millions 
everywhere  call  for  Pepsi-Cola 
every  time.  Enjoy  this  big 
drink  today — for  a  nickel. 


FREE:  Pepsi-Cola  recipe 
booklet  on  request.  Send 
for  yours  today  to  Pepsi- 
Cola  Company,  Long  Is- 
land City,  N.  Y.  Dept.D2. 


fgpSllOUL  STEALS  THE  SHOW 


Pepsi-Cola  Is  made  only  by 
Pepsi -Cola  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  Is 
bottled  locally  by  Authorized 
Bottlers  Irom  coast  to  coast. 
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GASPS   AS  TOMMY'S  TOY 
AIRPLANE    UPSETS    ASHTRAY 
ON   FRESHLY    VACUUMEP  RUG 


ELATEP  AT  WAY  BISSELL'S  EXCLUSIVE  HI-LO 
BRUSH  CONTROL  ADJUSTS  ITSELF  INSTANTLY  TO 
WAPLENGTH  OF  ANY  RUG,  GETTING  EVERY  SPECK  OF  DIRT 


BUT  SAYS,  WHY  VACUUM  AGAIN? 
MY   GRANP  NEW  BlSSELLWILL 
VO  A  QUICK,THOROUGH  CLEAN-UP.'" 


THINKS  HURRAH  FOR  BISSELL'S  STA-UP' 
HANPLE  THAT  STANDS  BY  ITSELF" AS 
SHE  RUNS  TO  SEE  IF  THE  ROAST  IS  PONE 


See  the  Bissel!  Leaders  *3£5  fo  *7£<? 
—  and  others  even  lower 


PATS  SELF  ON  BACK  FOR  GETTING 

EASY- EMPTYING   BlSSELL  FOR  ALL 

PAILY  CLEAN-UPS.. .SAVING  VACUUM 

FOR  GENERAL  WEEKLY  CLEANINGS 


BlSSELL  SWEEPERS 

Swsci-  QUICKLY- Empty  EASILY 

BlSSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


FASCINATING   MAP   OF   HOLLYWOOD 

How  would  you  like  an  illustrated  map  of  Hollywood  showing  where  the  stars  live, 
work,  play  and  hold  their  parties  ?  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  has  a  limited  supply  of  maps 
of  Hollywood  drawn  by  the  famous  artist,  Russell  Patterson,  14"  x  22",  beautifully  printed 
in  two  colors.  While  they  last  readers  can  secure  them  for  only  10c  each  (coin  or  stamps). 
Address  all  requests  to  Hollywood  Map,  Dept.  WG6,  P.  O.  Box  556,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BlueW 


The  fresh  flower-like  fragrance  of  blue  waltz 
perfume  is  dedicated  fo  romance...  fo  spirits 
that  are  ever  gay  and  young,  and  ready  for  ad- 
venture. Try  a  touch  of  Blue  Walti  Perfume  on 
your  hair,  your  throat,  your  wrists  and  see!  For 

NEW!  Mother's  this  is  a    perfume  exquisitely   blended    from  a 

Day   gift    box  mixture  of  the  world's  loveliest  blossoms. 

with    romantic    BLUE 

WALTZ  PERFUME-10*       BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME     10*  at  all  5  &  10*  stores 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

Fifth  Prize  .  .  . 

OH,  THOSE  PIANO  INTERLUDES! 
I  am  not  one  to  be  hypercritical  of 
radio  broadcasts  but  I  do  wonder  why 
the  pianists  who  fill  the  intermissions 
between  chain  programs  don't  play 
SOMETHING!  They  tinkle  and  bang 
away  without  time  or  tune — or  can  it 
be  that  they  are  deep  in  some  super 
classic?  Why  don't  they  play  some- 
thing that  Mr.  John  Listening  Public 
can  recognize  and  enjoy? — Ed  Swi- 
gert,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Sixth  Prize  .  .  . 

ON,  AND  ON,  AND  ON,  THEY  GO! 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  the 
writers  and  producers  of  serials  could 
do  to  improve  their  programs.  That 
is,  finish  their  stories  in  six  months 
or  a  year  at  the  most,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  same  characters  go  on  and  on 
indefinitely.  After  all,  even  the  best 
novel  must  end  some  time,  so  why 
can't  the  serials  end,  too? — Miss  Helen 
Wood,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seventh  Prize  .  .  . 

HAVE  YOU    HEARD? 

Tucked  away  and  nearly  eclipsed  by 
the  big  star-studded  Sunday  night 
shows  is  a  little  gem  of  a  program 
known  as  The  Parker  Family,  which 
makes  radio  worth  listening  to. — Mrs. 
Grover  Biars,  Hinton,  West  Virginia. 


Superman  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

Hurriedly,  he  stretched  out  on  the 
bed,  pulled  up  a  blanket  and  switched 
out  the  light.  His  timing  was  perfect. 
In  a  moment  he  heard  the  scrape  of 
a  ladder  against  the  outside  wall,  then 
the  murmur  of  voices.  He  watched 
through  half-closed  lids  as  three  fig- 
ures climbed  over  the  sill  and  came 
toward  the  bed.  He  pretended  to 
struggle  weakly  as  Dutchy  and  his 
henchmen  pulled  a  heavy  burlap  bag 
over  his  head.  Sure  they  had  the 
Governor,  the  gangsters  quickly  car- 
ried their  captive  down  the  ladder, 
through  the  deserted  grounds  and  out 
to  their  car.  As  they  sped  through 
the  night,  Kent  felt  one  of  the  men 
attach  heavy  weights  to  his  bound 
hands  and  feet.  A  few  more  miles 
and  the  car  squealed  to  a  stop.  He 
listened  to  one  of  his  captors: 

"Okay,  Dutchy,  this  is  the  spot  you 
ordered — we're  on  the  bridge  and 
there's  the  deepest  part  of  the  river. 
Those  weights'll  take  that  guy  right 
down  to  the  mud!" 

THEY  grunted  as  they  dragged  him 
'  out.  They  held  him  for  an  instant, 
then  swung  and  tossed  the  limp  figure 
far  out  into  space.  The  body  of  the 
man  they  thought  was  the  Governor 
hit  with  a  great  splash,  but  in  the 
darkness  they  couldn't  see  their  help- 
less victim  turn,  in  a  twinkling,  into 
the  superhuman  Man  of  Tomorrow. 
Effortlessly,  he  burst  his  bonds,  ripped 
the  bag  from  his  head  and,  with  one 
easy  stroke,  reached  the  water's  sur- 
face. 
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Then,  back  along  the  white  road, 
flashing  over  the  rooftops  of  Boulder 
City — swifter  than  a  bird  in  flight — 
Superman  swooped  down  once  more 
to  the  ledge  outside  the  Governor's 
window.  Peering  in,  he  saw  the  Gov- 
ernor speaking  to  a  man  he  recog- 
nized as  Asa  Hatch.  Swiftly  he 
dropped  to  earth,  removed  the  clothes 
of  Clark  Kent  from  beneath  his  cloak 
and,  in  the  guise  of  the  reporter,  en- 
tered the  mansion. 

Angrily,  the  Governor  listened  to 
Kent's  apologies  and  story  of  how  he 
had  managed  to  escape  his  abductors 
by  fighting  them  off  at  the  river's 
edge.  Hatch  vouched  for  the  young 
man  from  the  Daily  Planet.  Quick  to 
understand,  Carson  displayed  the 
charm  and  understanding  that  dis- 
tinguished him  and  invited  Kent  to 
accompany  them  in  the  morning  on 
the  drive  to  Buffalo  Hills  and  the 
park  dedication. 

MEXT  morning  as  they  neared  the 
'^  park,  the  reporter,  knowing  that 
Flores  would  stop  at  nothing  now, 
tried  desperately  to  persuade  the 
Governor  not  to  appear. 

"Governor — can't  you  get  out  of  it?" 

"Absolutely  impossible!  There'll  be 
thousands  of  people  here — from  all 
over  the  country.  I'm  making  the 
principal  address — and  nothing's  go- 
ing to  stop  me!" 

"Just  the  same,  Governor — you'll  be 
taking  an  awful  chance!  It's  a  per- 
fect set-up  for  anybody  that  wanted 
to  get  you!" 

Carson  merely  laughed. 

Clark  was  right.  Even  as  the  cars  of 
his  party  wound  through  the  moun- 
tains toward  the  scene  of  the  dedica- 
tion, deadly  danger  waited  at  Buffalo 
Hills.  In  a  tunnel  in  the  cliff,  above 
the  new  monument,  Pete  Flores  spoke 
in  a  whisper  to  Dutchy  Ganns: 

"Ah,  mi  amigo,  I  just  set  the  last 
fuse — this  time  he  won't  escape! 
When  I  pull  the  switch,  the  dynamite 
she  go  POOF!  Down  goes  the  cliff — 
and  when  she  falls,  she  falls  right 
on  the  Governor — and  everybody 
else!" 

Even  Dutchy  gasped —  "But  they'll 
see — they'll  know  it  was  dynamite — " 

"Ah,  no — it  is  more  clever — high  up 
in  the  mountain,  Dutchy,  there  are 
other  charges — just  enough  to  start  a 
— how  you  say — the  avalanche — yes! 
When  that  time  gun  goes  off  at  noon, 
I  pull — the  avalanche  she  begin  to 
roll — and  it's  all  over!" 

But  down  below,  as  the  hands  of 
his     watch      neared      twelve,      Kent 


anxiously  peered  about  him.  Then — 
with  his  telescopic  vision  he  saw  what 
he  had  hoped  to  find.  In  a  split  second 
Clark  Kent  was  gone — "There,  quick 
now,  I'll  duck  back  to  those  rocks 
and  change  to  Superman — nobody'll 
see  me  here.  Up  we  go — up — UP!" 
Eagerly  he  cut  the  air — "that  car  I 
saw  up  there  just  now  is  the  one  they 
used  to  kidnap  me  in — and  that  man 
is  Dutchy  Gann!  I  knew  those  rats 
would  try  again!" 

Then  he  was  beside  the  terrified 
Dutchy.  Holding  him  tight  in  his  iron 
hands,  Superman  dangled  the  scream- 
ing gangster  over  the  cliff's  side  un- 
til he  confessed  Flores'  plan.  Super- 
man raced  for  the  tunnel.  But  he 
was  too  late.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
murderer,  Flores  pulled  the  switch. 
Wheeling  desperately  as  he  heard  the 
ear-shattering  blast,  Superman  sprang 
out  into  the  open. 

"It's  coming — I  hear  it!  Out  and 
up — up!  By  Heavens  it's  coming 
right  down  the  mountain — -right  for 
the  top  of  the  Cliff."  He  reached  the 
cliff — "Here  it  comes!  I  have  to  stand 
here  and  throw  it  aside — never  seen 
an  avalanche  like  this  before — and 
coming  straight  down!  Well  here 
goes — maybe  I  can  deflect  it  down  that 
gully — miss  the  cliff  and  those  crowds 
below — But  I  don't  know — it's  shoving 
me  back!" 

Down  poured  the  full  force  of  the 
avalanche — tons  of  death-laden  stone 
heading  straight  for  the  cliff  and  the 
helpless  thousands  below.  Only  one 
man's  figure  was  in  the  way!  Red 
cloak  billowing  in  the  rush  of  the 
wind,  steel  muscles  tensed,  Super- 
man defied  the  mountain.  Then,  there 
was  only  one  more  huge  mass  of  rock 
— bounding  and  spinning  in  the 
air.  .  .  . 

"Last  chance — if  this  one  gets  by 
me — here  it  is — NOW — "  The  great 
back  arched,  the  broad  shoulders  bent 
and,  triumphantly,  his  voice  rang 
out — 

"I  made  it! — turned  the  slide  into 
that  gully — and  they're  safe — they're 
safe  down  below — but  Dutchy  and 
Flores  are  buried  under  tons  of  rock 
— too  late  to  save  them  .  .  .  Now  up, 
up — and  away!  Superman's  job  is 
done!" 


Don't  miss  next  month's  adventures 
of  Superman  in  Radio.  You'll  thrill  at 
the  great  powers  he  uses  to  save  in- 
nocent lives  from  the  world's  vicious 
gangsters. 


Su/MeMZ- 


LOU  COSTELLO— who  with  his  partner  Bud  Abbott  is  Charlie 
McCarthy's  new  comedy  foil  on  the  Chase  and  Sanborn  program 
Sunday  nights  on  NBC.  Bud  and  Lou  are  definitely  big-time  comics 
since  their  appearance  in  the  movie,  "Buck  Privates,"  and  the  kids 
in  your  family  will  especially  like  their  sorties  with  that  imp,  Mc- 
Carthy. Lou  is  the  high-voiced  member  of  the  team.  He's  short  and 
stocky,  and  is  never  separated  from  his  favorite  two-bit  cigar.  His 
real  name  is  Critello,  but  he  took  the  Costello  from  a  character 
he  played  in  his  first  road  show.  His  pet  subjects  of  conversation 
are  his  family  and  his  garden — both  of  which  he  has  with  him  in 
Hollywood.     He  memorizes  all  his  radio  scripts  before  broadcasting. 


VACATION 

STARTS   RIGHT 


—  when  you  board 
an  air-conditioned 

Step  into  a  climate  that's  cool  as  a  breeze  in 
the  tall  pines— stretch  out  in  an  easy  chair 
that  fits  your  every  mood— start  having  the 
time  of  your  life  as  you  cruise  away  by 
Greyhound  toward  your  particular  choice  of 
summer  playgrounds.  It's  a  grand  feeling- 
knowing  you're  saving  two-thirds  of  what 
you'd  pay  to  drive  your  own  car.  And  the 
sightseeing's  just  double— you  go  one  way, 
return  a  different  scenic  route  at  no  extra 
cost.  So  take  it  easy  this  trip— get  a  head- 
start  on  vacation  fun  the  Super-Coach  way! 

EXPENSE-PAID  TOURS 

assure  you  extra  economies, extra  good  times! 
Transportation,  hotels,  sightseeing,  entertain- 
ment are  arranged  for  you  by  experts,  on  tours 
to  almost  anywhere— any  length,  any  time. 

Principal    Greyhound    Information   Offices: 

New  York  City  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Boston,  Mass.  •  Chicago,  Illinois  •  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas  •  Washington.  D.  C.  •  Detroit,  Michigan 
St. Louis,  Missouri  •  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  •  Lexington, 
Ky.  •  Charleston,  W.  Va.  •  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Richmond,  Va. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  •  New  Orleans,  La.  •  Windsor,  Ontario 
(44LrondonSt.,E.)»Montreal,Quebec,(1188DorchesterSt.,W.) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

to  nearest  Greyhound  office  listed  above,  for  free  copy  of 
booklet  "This  Amazing  America,"  with  cartoonsand  descrip- 
tions of  the  country's  140  most  unusual  places.  Jot  down 
name  of  any  special place  you'd"  like  to  visit  on  margin  below. 


Name. 


Address. 
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We  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  to  put  on  glam- 
our  but  have  you  got  bare-faced  kitchen 

shelves?  Like  mascara  on  your  lashes, 
royledge  makes  shelves  sparkle.  Like  rouge, 
its  colorful  patterns  bring  them  to  life.  Just 
try  one  5$  package  and  see  the  radiant  result! 

Yes,  50  is  all  it  costs  to  buy  9  feet  of  this 
unique  shelving  with  the  strong,  non-curl 
doubl-edge.  It  lies  flat. ..no  tacks  needed.  Fold 
down  the  bright  border. . .  five  minutes'  effort 
...and  your  shelves  are  made-up  for  the  season! 

Period  or  modern  new  designs  at  the  sbelf-paper  counter 
of  all  5  &  10,  neighborhood  and  dept.  stores,  in  5<t  and 
10$  packages. 


Rovlace,  Inc..  Bklyn. .  N.  Y. 


^ou/eJde 

*  SHELVING  * 


9  FT. 


SKINNY    GIRLS     Lack     Charm 

In  How  to  Gain  Weight,  Bernarr  Macfadden  gives  full  information  on  what  to  eat  and  how 
to  exercise  to  add  those  flattering  pounds.  If  you  really  wish  to  put  on  healthful  flesh- 
send  for  How  to  Gain  Weight  today.   Only  50c  postpaid. 

MACFADDEN   BOOK  CO..   INC. 

Dept.  RM-6,  205  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Torrid  Test  in  Palm  Springs  proves 


a  Dab  a  Day  keeps  P.  0!  away! 

/'■'/InWarnrm     Pdrrnlcfilirtn      fori**-    I    ™ 


I 


(Underarm  Perspiration  Odor) 


This  amazing  test  was  one  of  a  series, 
supervised  by  registered  nurses,  to 
prove  the  remarkable  efficacy  of 
Yodora— a  Deodorant  Cream  that's  ac- 
tually soft,  delicate  and  pleasing! 

1.  In  the  morning,  Miss  A.D.  ap- 
plied Yodora  to  underarms. 

2.  Played  2  sets  of  tennis— at  91  °  in 
the  shade! 

3.  Examining  nurse  pronounced  un- 
derarms sweet  —  not  a  taint  of 
P.O.— Perspiration  Odor! 

Yodora  gives  positive  protection! 
Leaves  no  unpleasant  smell  on  dresses. 
Actually  soothing.  lOtf,  25tf,  60<f. 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. ,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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What's  New  From  Coast 
To  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Irma  Glen,  NBC  organist  in  Chicago, 
is  so  patriotic  that  she's  even  set  aside 
a  portion  of  her  garden  where  she 
will  grow  nothing  but  red,  white,  and 
blue  flowers. 


Ted  Straeter,  who  leads  the  vocal 
chorus  on  the  Kate  Smith  program, 
has  been  off  that  show  for  the  first 
time  in  five  straight  years  while  Kate 
was  in  Hollywood.  Ted  leads  a  band 
in  a  New  York  night  club,  and  couldn't 
leave  it  to  go  on  the  trip. 
*       *       * 

MINNEAPOLIS— Cedric  Adams,  the 
ear-to-the-ground  gentleman  who 
gives  the  news  to  listeners  of  station 
WCCO,  doesn't  claim  to  be  another 
Walter  Winchell — but  just  the  same, 
he  has  all  of  Winchell's  ability  for 
nosing  out   a   good  story. 

In  Minneapolis,  Cedric  is  regarded 
as  bigger  news  than  many  of  the 
celebrities  he  publicizes  through  his 
newspaper  column  and  radio  program. 
For  instance,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Adams 
had  their  first  baby  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  ran  a  page-one  picture 
of  Cedric  holding  the  little  girl.  On 
another  occasion,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
journalistic  watch-dog  of  civic  morals, 
he  announced  that  there  was  a  bit  of 
gambling  going  on  around  town.  His 
statement  caused  so  much  fuss  that 
all  gaming  establishments  were  closed 
down  right  away. 

Ced  Adams  was  born  in  Magnolia, 
Minnesota,  thirty-eight  years  ago.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  alternating 
months  of  seed-peddling  with  his 
studies.  After  college  he  went  to 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  but  after  a  while  he  got  tired  of 
the  routine  and  quit  to  be  a  literary 
free-lance.  He  was  writing  a  column 
for  a  shopping  newspaper  when  the 
management  of  the  new  Star-Journal 
hired  him  back  to  write  a  similar  sheaf 
of  gossip  for  them.  He  boosted  the 
paper's  circulation,  and  a  sponsor 
grabbed  him  for  WCCO.  Nowadays 
he's  heard  on  that  station  Mondays 
through  Saturdays  at  12:45  P.M.  and 
on  Sundays  through  Fridays  at  10:00 
P.M.,  in  distinctive  newscasting  periods 
— all  sponsored. 

He's  more  than  just  a  columnist  or 
radio  reporter,  for  he's  always  ready 
to  place  his  column  or  broadcast  time 
at  the  disposal  of  any  worthy  local  or 
national  cause.  He  sends  out  calls  for 
wheelchairs  and  artificial  limbs  for 
invalids  and  cripples,  gets  toys  for 
children  in  hospitals,  appeals  for  blood 
donors. 

Less  publicity,  Ced  is  always  offering 
a  helping  hand  to  people  less  fortunate 
than  he.  People  are  always  coming 
to  his  office  for  help —  a  mother  want- 
ing him  to  intercede  with  the  police 
in  behalf  of  a  son,  a  boy  asking  his  aid 
in  finding  a  job.  And  whenever  it  is 
humanly  possible  Ced  assists  these 
petitioners.  He's  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  never  consciously  hurt  a  fellow 
human  being  by  anything  he  has  writ- 
ten or  said  on  the  air. 

He  has  only  one  creed:  "Do  what- 
ever you  can  to  make  people  happy, 
and  you'll  get  a  lot  of  happiness  out 
of  it  yourself."  He's  perfectly  satisfied 
to    continue    with    his    present    jobs. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR 


William    T.    Baldwin    is    station 
KDYL's  Special   Events  reporter. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— From  being  a 
master  of  ceremonies  for  a  Walkathon 
contest  to  handling  special  events  for 
station  KDYL  isn't  such  a  terribly 
long  jump — at  least  not  for  a  man 
like  William  T.  Baldwin,  who  made  it. 

The  show-bug  bit  Bill  when  he 
played  the  lead  in  a  high  school 
operetta  in  his  home  town  of  Denver, 
Colorado.  His  dancing  was  the  hit  of 
the  show,  and  for  a  while  he  thought 
very  seriously  of  a  musical-comedy 
career.  But  in  1933  he  joined  a 
Walkathon  troupe  as  its  master  of 
ceremonies  and  traveled  with  it  from 
coast  to  coast. 

When  the  Walkathon  craze  died  out, 
Bill  found  himself  being  the  "front 
man"  for  an  orchestra — in  other  words, 
he  appeared  to  be  its  leader,  only  the 
orchestra  didn't  really  need  a  leader 
and  all  Bill  did  was  wave  a  baton. 
At  the  same  time,  without  realizing 
what  he  was  doing,  he  began  building 
up  a  definite  radio  personality  when 
he  announced  numbers  for  the 
band's  broadcasts.  On  a  one-night 
stand  in  Casper,  Wyoming,  he  met  the 
president  of  a  large  Nebraska  cor- 
poration who  said  he  could  get  Bill 
a  job  on  WOW  in  Omaha.  What's 
more,  the  executive  actually  carried 
out  his  promise. 

From  WOW  Bill  went  to  WGN  in 
Chicago,  where  he  tried  his  hand  at 
writing  for  radio  as  well  as  announc- 
ing. Collaborating  with  his  father, 
Jack  Baldwin,  he  turned  out  some 
very  clever  air  material  before  a 
serious  illness  attacked  him  and  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Highland  Sana- 
torium in  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  He 
couldn't  keep  away  from  radio,  and 
worked  at  KWKH  while  he  re- 
cuperated. 

For  a  while,  he  was  at  KOIL,  Omaha, 
then  joined  a  group  of  four  traveling 
"Roller  Derby"  units  as  their  radio 
announcer.  He  was  in  San  Francisco 
when  KSFO  hired  him  away  from  the 
Roller  Derby  outfit  to  run  an  hour 
variety  show  every  morning.  And  in 
1940  he  came  to  KDYL,  where  he  is 
Special  Events  Director  and  collabo- 
rates with  Charlie  Buck  on  a  morning 
program  called  Last  Call  for  Break- 
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fast,  which  is  rapidly  breaking  all 
previous  KDYL  records  for  fan  mail. 
Bill's  an  ardent  golfer,  and  recently 
broke  72  on  one  of  Salt  Lake's  famous 
courses.  He's  happily  married — and 
says  he  wouldn't  change  jobs  with 
President  Roosevelt. 

PITTSBURGH— Just  about  every 
time  CBS  carries  a  program  that 
originates  in  Pittsburgh,  you'll  hear 
Ernie  Neff  announcing  it.  He's  one  of 
station  WJAS'  crack  announcers,  and 
usually  gathers  in  the  network  plums 
whenever  they  come  along.  Locally, 
he's  heard  on  Forbidden  Diary  and 
other  programs. 

Radio  hired  Ernie  (the  full  name  is 
Ernest  Duane  Neff)  in  the  first  place 
because  he  could  play  the  piano  and 
organ.  That  was  soon  after  he  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  in  1931.  He 
was  put  under  contract  with  KOV  as 
a  staff  musician.  Then  one  day,  when 
he  had  finished  accompanying  a  singer 
on  a  commercial  program,  he  left  the 
keyboard,  crossed  the  room,  picked 
up  the  announcer's  script  and  began 
to  read  it  aloud.  You  guessed  it — the 
studio  channel  was  still  open,  and 
Ernie  was  heard  by  the  station  man- 
ager. From  that  day  on,  he  was  an 
announcer  as  well  as  a  musician. 

He  was  just  another  staff  announcer 
until  his  big  break  came  along  in  the 
fall  of  1937.  He  was  picked  from  a 
crop  of  Pittsburgh  announcers  to  work 
on  a  weekly  CBS  commercial  show, 
starring  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra.  When  that  program  reached 
the  end  of  its  run,  Ernie  Neff's  career 
continued.  He  was  transferred  to 
WJAS  in  1938. 

Although  Ernie  insists  that  he  still 
hasn't  mastered  the  technique  of 
playing  the  organ,  he's  good  enough 
to  satisfy  the  management  of  two 
Pittsburgh  hotels  where  he  gives  solo 
concerts.  In  addition,  twice  a  week 
he's  heard  playing  that  instrument  on 
Magic  Melodies,  over  KQV. 

Ernie's  thirty  years  old.  Some  day 
his  lovely  wife  wants  him  to  take  a 
screen  test — she's  certain  he'd  pass  it. 


THRILL  TO  YOUR 
1    FINGERTIPS 


Howard  Duff  plays  the  part  of 
Lynn  Reed  on  the  Dear  John  series 
starring  Irene  Rich,  Sundays  at 
9:30  E.D.S.T.,  over  NBC  stations. 
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NAIL  POLISH 

Choose  a  smart  new  nail-polish  shade 
to  match  each  mood  and  each  costume 
.  .  .  now  you  can  afford  to!  Dr.  Ellis' 
Nail  Polish  costs  so  little,  yet  no  polish 
offers  you  more.  It  flows  on  smoothly 
and  evenly  .  . .  dries  to  a  brilliant,  beau- 
tiful, lasting  finish  .  .  .  sives  you  the 
widest  choice  of  the  season's  loveliest 
tones.  Get  several  shades  tomorrow  .  .  . 
and  thrill  to  your  fingertips! 


Ask  for  it  at  your  Favor- 
ite 5  &  1 0  or  drugstore. 
A  companion  product 
of  the  Famous  Dr.  Ellis' 
Wave  Set. 

Dr.  Ellis  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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JOAN  CRAWFORD  in  "A  WOMAN'S  FACE" 

A  METRO-GOIDWYN-MAYER  PRODUCTION 


TRY  THIS 

HOLLYWOOD 
FACE  POWDER 


Wt 


rOULDN'T  YOU  like 
to  find  a  powder 
that  would  give  a  love- 
ly, youthful-looking 
color  tone  to  your 
complexion?  Then  try  this  famous 
face  powder  created  by  Max  Factor 
Hollywood. ..  and  you'll  make  a  dis- 
covery in  make-up. 

First,  you'll  like  the  original  color 
harmony  shades. Second,  you'll  like 
the  way  it  clings,  creating  a  lasting, 
satin-smooth  make-up. 

Try  Max  Factor  Hollywood  Face 
Powder  today . . .  see  if  your  skin 
doesn't  look  lovelier. ..$1.00 


Tru-Color  Lipstick... 

ORIGINATED  by  Max 
Factor  Hollywood-  Four 
features...  I.  lifelike  red 
of  your  lips. . .  2.  non-dry- 
ing, but  indelible. .  3.  safe 
for  sensitive  lips.  .4.  elim- 
inates lipstick  line. . .  $  1 


BougcCreated  in  origi- 

•  nal  color  harmony 
shades  for  each 
type,  Max  Factor 
m   Hollywood  Rouge 
°**A  always  appears 
%v-3J  lifelike. .  .50c 
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•  Mail  for  POWDER,  IIOl'GE  and 
LIPSTICK  in  Your  COLOIt  II  VIOIItW 


Max  Factor  Make-Up  Studio 

SEND  Purse-Size  Box  of  Powder, 
Rouge  Sampler  and  miniature 
Tru-Color  Lipstick  in  my  color  har- 
mony shade  J  cncJose  ten  cents  /or 
postage  and  handfing.-K  Also  send 
my  Color  Harmony  Make-Up  Chart 
and  Illustrated  Book,'  The  New  Art 
ofMake-Up'-...FREE.  25-6-66 
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Young   Widder   Brown 

{Continued  from  page  30) 


he'd    been    wanting    to    do,    helping 
people.  .  .  ." 

"That  isn't  what  I  object  to,"  Vic- 
toria interrupted.  "I  know  Anthony 
had  set  his  heart  on  doing  just  this 
sort  of  thing.  But  doing  it  in  Chicago 
is  one  thing.  Doing  it  here  is  an- 
other. You  see,  my  dear,  Anthony 
has  enough  money  to  indulge  in  a 
quixotic  gesture  and  still  live  in  the 
way  he's  been  accustomed  to  living. 
He  isn't  the  type  to  be  happy  in  a 
place  like  Simpsonville  long.  This 
little  house,  for  instance.  How  can 
you  imagine  he'd  be  satisfied  with  it 
after  that  glorious  penthouse  of  his 
with  the  terrace  looking  out  over 
Lake  Michigan?  Or  the  food  Mrs. 
Oliver  cooks  for  him  after  the  din- 
ners his  man  used  to  make.  Oh,  don't 
think  those  things  aren't  important, 
Ellen,  even  though  they  may  sound 
trifling  to  you.  You  see,  I'm  a  realist, 
not  a  romanticist  like  you  and  An- 
thony. I  know  you  love  him.  That's 
why  I'm  appealing  to  you,  Ellen,  to 
send  Anthony  back  to  the  world  he 
belongs  in,  for  I  know  that  when  a 
woman  like  you  loved  a  man  it 
wouldn't  be  the  possessive,  selfish 
kind  of  love  that  would  hold  him 
when   his   happiness   lay   elsewhere." 

I'M  not  going  to  deny  I  love  An- 
thony," Ellen  said  quietly.  There 
were  so  many  other  things  she  wanted 
to  say,  but  she  held  them  back.  Did 
Victoria  really  feel  she  was  so  naive 
that  she  couldn't  reason  things  out 
for  herself  at  all?  As  if  she  hadn't 
thought  of  those  things  long  ago, 
thought  of  them  and  rejected  them 
one  by  one.  "You  were  speaking  of 
his  happiness,  Victoria.  Don't  you 
think  Anthony  has  shown  that  his 
happiness  lies  right  here  in  Simpson- 
ville?" 

"That's  because  he's  in  love  with 
you,"  Victoria  said  quickly.  "And 
when  a  man's  emotions  are  involved, 
he  isn't  in  a  state  to  be  able  to  reason 
things  out  for  himself.  You're  all 
Anthony  wants  now,  Ellen.  I  know 
that.  But  will  you  always  be?  Even 
you  must  see  how  his  life  here  com- 
pares to  what  he  had.  Our  friends 
are  stimulating  and  amusing.  They 
talk  about  books  and  music  and  the 
things  that  are  going  on  in  the  world. 
Their  point  of  view  is  so  much  wider. 
It  isn't  closed  in  by  the  borders  of 
Simpsonville.  Of  course,  you  aren't 
like  that,  Ellen,  but  do  you  think  one 
person  is  going  to  satisfy  Anthony 
after  a  while?  That  first  fine,  careless 
rapture  won't  last  forever.  It  never 
does  and  then  how  will  you  feel  see- 
ing him  become  restless  and  bored?" 

"I  can't  imagine  Anthony  bored, 
ever,"  Ellen  said.  "A  vital  person 
like  him  finds  too  much  in  himself  to 
need  anyone  else.  And  as  for  stimu- 
lation, don't  you  know  the  old  Main 
Street  has  disappeared,  Victoria? 
Why,  we  get  everything  the  big  cities 
have  these  days.  The  best  symphony 
orchestras  play  for  us  in  our  own 
living-room,  the  greatest  singers  sing 
for  us  and  the  most  brilliant  thinkers 
in  the  world  talk  to  us.  And  with  all 
the  news  broadcasts  we  certainly 
aren't  kept  in  ignorance  about  any- 
thing that's  going  on.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  turn  a  dial  and  the  whole 
world  comes  right  here  to  Simpson- 
ville. And  it  isn't  just  the  radio.  I'd 
stack    Uncle    Josh's    philosophy    and 
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humor  and  logic  against  anyone's, 
even  if  he  does  slip  up  on  grammar 
here  and  there.  You  see,  my  values 
are  different  from  yours,  Victoria,  and 
Anthony's  are  too." 

She  stopped  suddenly  as  she  heard 
Anthony's  quick  step  outside  the  door 
and  then  she  felt  her  heart  lifting  to 
the  happiness  in  her  eyes  and  her 
smile  as  he  came  into  the  room. 

"What  have  you  two  been  talking 
about,  anyway?"  He  smiled  as  he  sat 
down  in  the  chair  nearest  Ellen's. 

"What  women  always  talk  about 
when  they're  alone.  Men,  of  course," 
Victoria  said  in  her  disarming  way. 
"And  you  in  particular.  Ellen  and  I 
were  talking  about  your  happiness." 

"That  doesn't  need  any  discussion," 
Anthony  said.  "It  just  is,  that's  all." 
And  though  he  spoke  to  Victoria,  it 
was  Ellen  he  was  looking  at. 

"Tony,"  Victoria  said  with  a  sigh, 
"I  really  can't  do  a  thing  with  Ellen. 
She  insists  on  being  in  love  with  you." 

Rich  color  flooded  Ellen's  cheeks, 
but  there  was  pride  too  in  the  intense 
way  Anthony  took  her  hand. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  much  of  a  per- 
suader,"  Victoria   continued. 

"Good — then  you  admit  defeat," 
Anthony  smiled,  and  Ellen  felt  the 
warmth  of  his  happiness. 

"Well,"  Victoria  was  speaking"  more 
slowly,  "I  must  admit  I  did  have  one 
more  move  I  was  going  to  make." 

It  was  said  simply,  so  simply  Ellen 
couldn't  understand  why  she  should 
feel  any  worry.  But  Anthony  was  no 
longer  smiling. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Victoria  said, 
"I  might  as  well  confess  it."  She  laid 
her  hand  on  Anthony's  arm.  "Don't  be 
angry,"  she  pleaded. 

"How  can  I?"  Anthony  said  tartly. 
"When  we  don't  even  know  what 
you're   talking   about?" 

CO  Victoria  told  them.  "There's 
*J  Barry  and  Ronda  and  Terry  and 
Jill.  And  Jim  and  Curt.  I  wrote  asking 
them  to  come  here.  I  don't  know  if 
they  all  will — I  tried  not  to  make  it 
sound  too  serious." 

Ellen  waited  for  Anthony  to  speak. 
What  could  she  say?  Certainly  it 
was  between  Victoria  and  Anthony 
whether  she  had  the  right  to  ask  his 
oldest  friends  to  come  to  Simpson- 
ville, had  the  right  to  say  in  letters 
to  them: 

"Come  and  help  me  bring  Anthony 
to  his  senses.  Help  me  persuade  him 
not  to  throw  his  whole  life  away.  It's 
such  a  good  life." 

"But  they  probably  won't  even  an- 
swer," Victoria  said  quickly  when  An- 
thony's dark  face  clouded  in  furious 
anger.  Ellen,  sitting  between  brother 
and  sister,  was  silent.  But  her  heart 
was  telling  her  the  truth.  They  would 
come.  And  perhaps  it  was  right 
that  they  should.  Perhaps  when 
she  had  said  that  Anthony  belonged 
where  his  happiness  was,  she  really 
had  meant  her  happiness.  She  re- 
membered Victoria's  question.  Could 
Anthony  find  true  fulfillment  here 
with  her,  with  the  Health  Center? 

Anthony  too  knew  they  would 
come. 

"They're  my  oldest  friends,  dar- 
ling," he  explained  to  Ellen  after  they 
had  left  Victoria,  "so  I  know  just  how 
much  such  a  foolish  idea  as  this  will 
appeal  to  them.  They'll  all  come 
rushing  here  intent  on  saving  me  from 
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myself." 

Ellen's  mouth  brushed  Anthony's 
cheek  and  her  words  were  almost  a 
caress,  she  spoke  them  so  softly. 

"Are  you  sure  you  should  stay  here, 
Anthony?  Perhaps  they're  right.  Per- 
haps you  should  go  back  to  Chicago." 
And  it  was  only  the  possessiveness  of 
Anthony's  embrace,  the  sweet  forget- 
fulness  in  his  kiss  that  wiped  away 
the  doubt. 

Barry  Howard  was  the  first  to  ar- 
rive. "Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  he 
complained  to  Anthony,  when  Ellen 
was  introduced  to  him.  "It's  obvious 
now  why  Victoria's  had  such  a  hard 
time  persuading  you  to  come  back." 
He  said  it  so  gaily  that  Ellen  smiled 
until  she  saw  that  Anthony  was  not 
amused. 

Ronda  and  Jill  and  Curt  came  to- 
gether. Ronda,  so  beautiful  in  the 
perfection  of  her  features,  in  the  olive 
of  her  complexion,  and  the  burnished 
tawniness  of  her  hair;  Jill,  so  quick  in 
her  thrusts,  so  frank  in  her  admira- 
tion for  Anthony,  in  her  amazement 
at  his  choice  of  a  place  to  work;  Curt, 
so  obvious  in  his  desire  to  speed  up 
things,  to  make  Anthony  come  to  his 
senses,  so  they  could  all  be  out  of 
here   as   quickly  as  possible. 

Ellen,  caught  in  the  whirlwind  'of 
their  exclamations,  their  greetings, 
the  quick  flurries  of  conversation,  the 
jokes  usually  too  sly  and  involved  to 
be  actually  funny,  began  to  see  why 
Anthony  had  warned   her. 

"You  won't  like  them,  my  darling," 
he'd  told  her,  "though  you'll  think  you 
should   because  they're   my   friends." 

CLLEN  did  try.  Barry  Howard  was 
*—  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  sense 
what  was  in  her  mind.  What  was  in 
her  heart  was  there  to  be  read  by 
them  all. 

"Don't  mind  us,"  Barry  told  her. 
"If  it  were  anybody  but  Anthony 
we'd  never  even  be  here.  But  now 
we  think  we've  got  to  do  our  duty 
and  save  him  from  you." 

Ellen  thought,  How  could  you  dis- 
like someone  when  he  admitted  that 
he  was  wrong?  So  she  wasn't  able 
to  dislike  Barry  Howard.  Actually, 
it  was  flattering  that  he  should  pay 
attention  to  her,  for  as  Victoria — see- 
ing his  interest — had  been  quick  to 
point  out,  he  was  Broadway's  most 
successful  song  writer. 

"Every  beautiful  woman  in  Man- 
hattan has  tried  or  is  trying  to  get 
him  to  marry  her,"  she  said,  "but  so 
far  he's  succeeded  in  holding  on  to 
his  freedom." 

There  were  times  when  it  seemed 
to  Ellen  as  though  Victoria  had  exag- 
gerated Barry's  desire  to  remain  free. 
Or  possibly  it  was  because  Ellen  so 
obviously  was  Anthony's  that  he  was 
attracted  to  her.  Even  Anthony  re- 
marked, wryly,  "Better  be  careful  or 
Barry  Howard  will  be  dedicating  his 
newest  song  hit  to  you." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  ex- 
actly what  Barry  told  her,  the  next 
evening,  he  intended  to  do.  It  was 
flattery,  of  course.  .  .  . 

But  not  even  flattery  could  make 
Ellen  like  the  days  that  followed.  It 
was  absurd,  the  seemingly  endless 
succession  of  lunches,  of  cocktails,  of 
dinners— the  same  bright,  brittle  talk, 
the  "what's  doing  tomorrow,  Vic- 
toria?" Didn't  these  people  have  any- 
thing else  to  do?  Weren't  they  needed 
somewhere,  by  someone?  The  tragedy 
of  their  empty  lives  was  disturbing  to 
Ellen. 

Ellen  and  Anthony  managed  one 
evening   so   that   there   was   an   hour 
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—  by  a  sa.csgirl 

The  latest  things  always  tempt  me — 
especially  if  they're  better  than  the  old. 
And  one  modern  thing  I  couldn't  do 
without  is  internal  sanitary  protec- 
tion. That's  why  I  was  so  downright 
pleased  when  Modess  came  out  with 
Meds — a  new  and  improved  tampon — 
at  only  20^  a  box  of  ten.  Thanks  to  the 
"safety  center,"  Meds  make  protection 
so  sure.  And  Meds  are  the  only  tam- 
pons in  individual  applicators  at  this 
grand,  low  price. 


Softer!  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft 
as   a  kiss  on   the  cheek. 

Stronger!  As  strong  as  a 
man's  fond  embrace. 
Sitroux  is  made  only 
from  pure  cellulose. 

more  absorbent! 

They  drink  in  moisture. 
Ideal  for  beauty  care. 
Useful  everywhere. 
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when  just  the  two  of  them  were  to- 
gether, sharing  the  exquisite  peace 
where  no  words  were  continually 
being  hurled  into  small  breeches  of 
quiet.  Anthony's  arm  was  around 
her,  keeping  warm  the  shoulder  that 
her  dinner   dress  left  bare. 

"Are  they  winning?"  Ellen  asked. 
"Are  they  taking  you  from  me?" 

Anthony's  arm  tightened  around 
her.  "If  anything  could  have  made 
me  more  sure  that  I  belong  here  in 
Simpsonville  it  was  seeing  them  all 
together  again,"  he  whispered. 

Ellen  thought  of  the  dinner  just 
over — remembering  how  Ronda  had 
taken  possession  of  Anthony,  remem- 
bering Ronda's  certainty  and  her 
quick  laughter  that  always  seemed 
to  hold  some  second  meaning,  as  if 
she  were  bidding  Anthony  laugh  too 
at  things  only  she  and  he  knew  of. 

SHE  asked  timidly,  "Ronda — she's 
beautiful,  isn't  she?" 
"Beautiful — yes,  of  course.  That's 
her  career,  so  to  speak.  She  spends 
all  day  at  it.  I  once  thought  Ronda 
was  very  beautiful.  Wonderful,  in 
fact.     I  can't  remember  why." 

He  didn't  even  bother  to  try  to  con- 
ceal the  old  love  Ellen  had  been  sure 
had  existed — and  so  she  knew  it  was 
certainly  dead.  She  sighed  softly,  hap- 
pily. There  was  a  faint  fragrance  of 
white  lilacs  in  her  hair  and  her  lips, 
soft,  yielding,  were  close  to  his. 

It  was  Victoria  who  acknowledged 
their  defeat.  "You  win,"  she  told  An- 
thony. "Tomorrow  we  all  pack  up 
and  leave  you  to  gloat  over  your 
triumph." 

Barry  called  just  before  noon.  "Our 
last  day,  Ellen,"  and  somehow  he 
managed  to  emphasize  the  words  so 
that  they  meant  only  Ellen  and  him- 
self. 

"Yes,"  Ellen  said. 

"Won't  you  even  say  you're  sorry  to 
see  us  go?"  Barry  said. 

"Do  you  want  the  truth?"  Ellen 
asked. 

"No,"  Barry  replied  quickly.  "But 
you  will  go  on  the  picnic,  won't  you?" 
he  added.  And  when  Ellen  hesitated, 
he  said,  "You  can't  turn  us  down 
again,  not  after  all  the  other  times. 
And  after  all,  this  is  the  last  party." 

Even  if  Ellen  had  had  Barry's  own 


agility  with  words,  she  might  still 
have  agreed.  It  was  the  last  time — 
Barry  drove  by  the  tea  room  where 
Ellen  was  struggling  against  the  tide 
of  the  noon  hour  rush.  She  was  late, 
anyway,  that  morning.  A  letter  had 
arrived  from  Peter  Turner  and  Joyce 
— the  first  since  their  departure  from 
Simpsonville — and  the  children,  com- 
ing home  from  school,  had  demanded 
that  it  be  read  aloud  to  them  at  once. 
Ellen  had  found  it  strange,  reading 
this  matter-of-fact,  carefully  imper- 
sonal letter  from  a  man  who  had  once 
invaded  her  life  so  destructively.  She 
was  glad,  for  the  children's  sake,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  force  the  calm- 
ness of  her  voice  as  she  read. 

She  had  sent  the  children  back  to 
school  and  was  carrying  a  tray  full 
of  dishes  from  the  tea  room  into  the 
kitchen  when  Barry  appeared.  He 
had  a  ridiculously  large  corsage  of 
violets,  and  coming  over  to  her,  he 
took  the  tray  out  of  her  hands,  giving 
her  the   flowers   instead. 

"Let  me  be  the  bus  boy,"  he  said. 
When  she  held  the  violets  with  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  he  smiled 
and  said,  "That's  so  you  won't  have 
to  waste  time  picking  them  on  the 
picnic." 

When  they  were  out  on  the  side- 
walk, Ellen  asked  curiously,  "Where 
are  the  others?"  "We're  to  meet 
them,"  Barry  said,  then,  pointing  to 
the  back  of  the  coupe,  "Look!"  Ellen 
saw  an  enormous  hamper,  with  the 
fold  of  a  white  cloth  caught  in  the 
cover.  "Filled  with  the  food  of  gods," 
Barry  said. 

"When  is  Anthony  coming?"  Ellen 
said. 

"Don't  ask  me  what  a  doctor's  hours 
are,"  Barry  smiled.  "Get  in,"  and  he 
held  the  door  open.  "Perhaps  I  should 
call  him,"  Ellen  said.  Barry  slammed 
the  door  and  ran  around  to  his  own 
side  of  the  car.  "Victoria's  probably 
picking  him  up  right  now.  She's  ar- 
ranged for  everything.  We'd  better 
get  started  or  we'll  be  late." 

The  sun  was  warm  on  Ellen's  head 
and  the  wind  pressed  against  her 
eyes  as  the  car  sped  north  towards 
the  river.  Honeysuckle,  clinging  to 
the  banks  at  the  road's  side,  was 
mixed  with  the  heavy  fragrance  of 
fresh    clover.      Ellen    flung   her    head 
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back  and  breathed  the  early  summer 
air. 

"Where  is  the  picnic  going  to  be?" 
Ellen  asked. 

"The  river,"  Barry  said.  "Victoria 
and  I  found  just  the  spot  yesterday." 

If  he  had  been  looking  for  the  most 
secluded  grounds  in  West  Virginia, 
Ellen  thought,  as  Barry  turned  off  the 
highway  and  began  a  tortuous  wind- 
ing drive  down  a  narrow  clay  lane, 
he  couldn't  have  succeeded  better. 
Brush  pushed  down  against  the  pas- 
sageway until  branches  were  inter- 
twined above  the  car  roof,  while 
others  scratched  the  fenders.  The 
quiet  when  they  had  stopped  was 
suffocating.  Dimly,  through  soaring 
elms,  the  June  sun  threw  patterned 
shadows  across  the  bank  of  the  river 
where  Barry  laid  out  a  luncheon 
cloth. 

"We  must  be  the  first  ones  here," 
Ellen  said,  to  break  the  quiet  that 
pressed  down  on  her. 

"Looks  like  it,"  Barry  said.  "Help 
me?"  he  asked,  struggling  with  the 
hamper.  Ellen  took  the  other  handle 
and  between  them  they  carried  it  to 
the  cloth. 

"I  never  knew  champagne  weighed 
so  much,"  Barry  said.  "Maybe  it's 
the  bucket  of  ice  that  goes  with  it." 

"Champagne?"  Ellen  hadn't  meant 
it  to  sound  so  much  like  a  protest. 

BARRY'S  eyes  held  hers  steadily 
until  she  looked  away.  "Cham- 
pagne for  a  toast"  he  said,  taking  a 
bottle  from  its  bed  of  ice.  "A  toast  to 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  know, 
Ellen." 

He  drained  the  glass,  then  with  the 
hamper  open,  "Now  for  something  to 
eat,"  he  suggested. 

"Aren't  we  going  to  wait?"  Ellen 
protested. 

"Why  should  we?  I'm  hungry," 
Barry  said.  "Here,  have  a  chicken 
leg.     And  some  champagne." 

Ellen  shook  her  head.  "I'll  wait  for 
the  others,  I  think." 

Barry  cocked  his  head  to  one  side 
and  looked  at  her  quizzically.  "What 
are  you  trying  to  make  me,  the  big 
bad  wolf?"  There  was  a  quality  of 
accusation  in  his  voice.  But  he 
couldn't  make  her  feel  ridiculous  now. 
The  first  indistinct  tremor  of  doubt 
had  passed  and  Ellen  knew  now  that 
she  was  frightened.  Barry  drank  the 
glass  that  he  had  filled  for  her. 

"Barry,  is  this  the  first  you've  had 
to  drink  today?"  Ellen  said  it  quietly, 
her    heart   was    beginning    to    pound. 

"Practically,"  he  smiled.  "Just  some 
champagne  before  I  picked  you  up 
and  you  can  drink  that  all  day  with- 
out anything  happening.  Why'd  you 
ask?" 

Ellen  stirred  uneasily.  "What's 
happened  to  the  rest  of  the  party?" 
she  said. 

"Ellen,"  and  there  was  a  note  of 
pleading,   "I've   a   confession." 

She  knew  before  he  spoke  again 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  "There 
isn't  any  rest  of  the  party.  Wait,"  he 
caught  her  hand  and  held  her.  "I'll 
admit  it  was  a  rotten  trick,  but  you'd 
never  let  me  have  a  minute  with  you. 
I  had  to  see  you  alone  before  I  left. 
Ellen  ..." 

His  arm  was  around  her  now, 
gently,  insistently. 

"Barry!"  Ellen  struggled  to  keep 
panic  out  of  her  voice.  His  arm 
dropped  to  her  side.  "Barry,  you  know 
how  I  feel." 

Barry  said,  "Sure,  Anthony.  You 
and  he — "  he  began  slowly.  "Are 
going    to    be    married,"    Ellen    inter- 
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YOU  know  from  experience  that  you 
can't  be  too  carefree  about  your  skin 
in  summer.  You  can't  mercilessly  expose 
it  to  sun,  wind  and  weather  without  pro- 
tective care,  and  hope  to  escape  such 
logical  results  as  leather-dry,  rough  skin, 
oily  shine,  blackheads,  or  enlarged  pore 
openings. 

A  happy  answer  to  this  problem  of 
summer  care  has  been  found  by  thou- 
sands of  outdoor  girls  and  women.  In 
two  unique  creams  which  contain  the 
famous  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia. 
PHILLIPS'  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  TEXTURE  CREAM. 
Here's  a  cream  you'll  really  enjoy  using 
as  a  night  cream.  It's  dainty  and  pleas- 
ant because  greaseless!  It  softens  and 


neutralizes  accumulations  often  of  an 
acid  nature  in  the  external  pore  openings 
of  your  skin.  In  addition  it  contains  cho- 
lesterol which  retains  moisture  in  the 
skin  and  so  helps  to  keep  it  softer,  more 
pliant,  and  to  relieve  excessive  dryness. 

An  ideal  foundation  cream.  You'll  love  the 
smooth,  even  way  powder  and  rouge  go 
on  over  Phillips'  Texture  Cream.  It  pre- 
pares the  skin  for  make-up  by  removing 
excess  oiliness  and  softening  roughness 
and  dryness.  It  also  acts  as  a  helpful  pro- 
tection against  sunburn  and  windburn. 
PHILLIPS'  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  CLEANSING  CREAM. 
The  way  this  cream  cleanses  tells  you  it's 
different !  In  addition  to  loosening  and 
absorbing  the  surface  dirt  and  make-up, 
it  penetrates  the  outer  pore  openings  and 
floats  away  the  accumulations  which 
daily  lodge  there.  It  leaves  your  skin 
looking  and  feeling  fresh  and  clean! 
Try  this  special  cleansing  care. 


0^°P      CREAMS 

Texture  Cream   30<!  and  6o4  •  Cleansing  Cream   30C,  60<  *,ut  $1.00 
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Switch  to  ZIP  CREAM  DEODORANT 

STOPS    PERSPIRATION 
A  dainty   snow-white   cream.    Simple 
to  use.  Destroys  body  odors.  Harmless 
to   clothing.    Delightfully   refreshing. 
Large  jars  19c  &  33c.      Also  10c  size. 


posed  quickly. 

"Married?" 

"Why — why  not?"  Ellen  was  un- 
certain for  the  first  time. 

"You  and  Anthony?"  Barry  said.  "I 
don't  think  so,  Ellen,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  think  so,  either.  I  think 
you're  just  saying  that." 

Ellen  stood  up,  her  anger  making 
her  tremble.  Barry  jumped  to  his  feet, 
his  face  flushed  as  he  stood  looking 
at  her.  "Wait,  Ellen,  I  didn't 
mean  .  .  ."  the  words  trailed  off.  Sud- 
denly he  was  holding  her  to  him. 
"Ellen,  I  can't  help  it.  I'm  mad  about 
you,  have  been  from  the  beginning." 
His  arms  closed  around  her  shoulders 
and  his  lips  were  seeking  hers. 
"Barry!"  she  cried,  and  wrenched  her- 
self away. 

"Oh  you  fool,"  she  whispered.  Color 
seeped  up  into  Barry's  face. 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "Have  it  your  way. 
As  long  as  you  don't  think  you're 
fooling  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Ellen  said 
and  immediately  regretted  asking. 

"About  your  marrying  Anthony," 
Barry  said,  anger  still  making  his 
words  thick.  "I  don't  care  what's  been 
said  about  you  and  that  other  doctor, 
that  Peter  Turner,  but  Anthony  will." 

"Oh,"  Ellen  was  sobbing  as  she 
walked  to  the  car.  Barry  threw  the 
hamper  into  the  back  and  started  the 
engine. 

"Have  you  asked  your  children 
yet?"  Barry  said,  and  with  a  jerk  of 
the  wheel  backed  out  and  around 
towards  the  lane.  The  tears  came 
then,  hot,  shameful  tears.  If  it  were 
only  the  champagne  that  had  made 
Barry  talk  the  way  he  had  to  her! 
She  sat  rigid  as  they  came  into  Simp- 
sonville.  Without  a  word,  Barry  drove 
to  Victoria's,  but  when  he  had 
stopped  and  helped  Ellen  out  of  the 
car  she  could  see  that  the  long  drive 
had  sobered  him  a  little. 

A  GAY  confusion  of  voices  and 
»»  laughter  greeted  her  as  she  went 
in  the  house  and  then  her  heart  froze 
as  she  saw  the  little  boy  standing 
there  so  defiantly  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  It  was  Mark,  her  baby,  his 
knickers  that  he  played  baseball  in 
straggling  down  over  his  legs,  a  pin 
holding  them  at  the  waist,  his  face 
streaked  with  mud  from  the  game. 

"Oh,  darling,"  Ronda  greeted, 
"isn't  he  just  too  precious?  We  just 
had  a  scavenger  hunt  and  I  had  to 
find  a  village  urchin.  Wasn't  I  lucky, 
finding  him?  And  he's  precious,  really, 
if  you  see  under  all  the  grime." 

Ellen  didn't  try  to  hold  back  the 
tears  as  she  went  to  Mark  and  took 
him  in  her  arms.  She  had  never 
known  what  shame,  real  shame  for 
people,  meant  before.  She  felt  a  sick- 
ening sense  of  loathing  as  she  turned 


to  face  the  others,  and  then  she  saw 
Anthony  coming  in,  his  eyes  darken- 
ing as  he  looked  at  Mark  clinging  to 
her  so  desperately. 

Someone  came  over  to  her  then  and 
when  she  looked  up,  she  saw  Barry 
and  all  the  hate  and  mockery  was 
gone  from  his  eyes. 

"It  was  Ronda's  idea  of  a  joke, 
Ellen.  Let's  say  it  was,  anyway.  Her 
sense  of  humor  works  like  this,  but 
I  never  knew  it  could  be  so  cruel. 
You  shouldn't  blame  her  too  much,  or 
the  rest  of  us,  either.  We  know  the 
truth  too.  That  we're  useless,  time 
wasters,  always  trying  to  hide  our 
uselessness. 

"That's  why  we're  leaving  and  why 
Anthony's  staying." 

Then  Anthony  was  leading  her  to 
the  door,  Mark's  hand  tightly  in  hers. 
It  was  a  relief,  crying  with  Anthony's 
arm  so  protectively  about  her  and 
Mark  wasn't  sobbing  so,  now  that  he 
was  free  of  Ronda  and  the  others. 

"I  hate  those  people,"  Mark  said 
vehemently. 

"No,  Mark,"  Ellen  said.  "You 
mustn't  hate  them,  you  must  feel 
sorry  for  them." 

SHE  told  Anthony  that  night,  when 
Mark  had  been  put  into  his  bed, 
told  him  what  had  happened  between 
her  and  Barry,  but  what  he  had  said 
to  her,  she  couldn't  tell.  It  was  sweet, 
then,  his  lips  finding  hers  in  the  dusk, 
his  arms  holding  her  again  in  that 
secret  world  of  their  own,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  no  matter  what 
bitterness  had  touched  them,  they 
were  still  together. 

Then  a  voice  was  cutting  across  her 
happiness  and  she  trembled  as  she 
left  Anthony's  arms. 

"Mother!"  It  was  Janey's  voice, 
frightened,  bewildered,  protesting. 
Ellen  saw  her,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, looking  at  them,  her  small  face 
contracted  against  the  tears  that  were 
so  c'ose.  "Oh  Mummy,  why  was  he 
kissing  you?"  The  child's  words  came 
frantically.  "Where's  Peter?  I  thought 
you  loved  Peter."  Janey  was  crying. 

"Darling,"  Ellen  whispered  despair- 
ingly, afraid  to  look  at  Anthony,  feel- 
ing him  stiffen  beside  her  at  the  men- 
tion of  Peter's  name — as  if  he,  too, 
had  heard  and  remembered  Barry's 
words  that  afternoon.  Quickly  she 
went  to  Janey,  knowing  that  Anthony 
was  watching  her,  looking  at  her  as 
if  he  knew  he  had  already  lost  her. 

Will  it  take  more  ruthlessness  than 
Ellen  possesses  to  tell  her  children 
that  she  hopes  to  marry  again?  In 
next  month's  chapter  of  "Young  Wid- 
der  Brown"  she  takes  a  daring  step  in 
the  hope  of  solving  this  new  problem 
that  faces  her.  Be  sure  to  read  about 
it  in  the  July  issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 


S«y//e%,K- 


PAUL  LAVAL — composer-conductor-musician  who's  heard  every 
week  on  many  NBC  programs.  He's  best  known  as  the  conductor 
of  the  famous  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lower  Basin  Street,  in  which 
he  features  his  Children's  Boogie  Woogie  Suites.  Paul  began  his 
musical  career  at  fourteen,  playing  the  clarinet  in  his  brother's 
band.  He's  still  an  accomplished  clarinetist,  and  frequently  plays 
in  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Toscanini.  The  radio  is  the 
only  place  you  can  hear  him — he's  refused  many  offers  to  take  a 
band  on  the  road  for  theater  and  hotel  dates.  He  does  his  own 
arranging,  and  some  of  his  clever  ideas  have  won  wide  attention. 
He's  a   protege  of  Dr.  Frank  Black,   NBC's  famous  musical  director. 
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Facing  the   Music 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

This  logic  is  backed  up  with  proof. 
After  two  decades  in  the  music  world, 
Abe  Lyman  is  still  a  top  attraction. 
He  just  finished  a  lucrative  10- week 
engagement  in  Miami,  cut  a  flock  of 
Bluebird  records,  and  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  road  tour.  His  NBC  com- 
mercials are  in  their  eighth  consecu- 
tive year. 

Abe  thoroughly  enjoys  his  con- 
tinued success  because  he  vividly  re- 
calls his  near-penniless  childhood 
days.  His  -father  was  a  lowly  fruit 
peddler  in  Chicago's  streets.  There 
were  six  other  children  besides  Abe, 
and  most  of  the  time  the  father  left 
the  choicest  fruits  in  his  stock  at 
home  for  seven  growing  youngsters 
to  eat. 

These  circumstances  curtailed  Abe's 
education.  He  never  finished  public 
school.  But  he  learned  plenty  selling 
papers,  helping  his  father,  driving 
cabs,  and  playing  a  poor  set  of  drums 
in  a  nickelodeon.  Though  quickly 
fired  from  the  last  occupation,  Abe 
decided  it  had  a  much  better  future 
than  barking  back  at  traffic  cops.  He 
splurged  his  savings  and  organized  a 
band  of  his  own  when  he  was 
eighteen. 

AFTER  a  few  years  of  mediocre  re- 
*\sults,  Abe's  band  was  booked  into 
the  Los  Angeles  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
six  weeks.  The  movie  crowd,  weary  of 
pale-faced,  sleek  haired  leaders,  found 
the  gruff,  six-foot-two,  leather  lunged 
Chicagoan  refreshing.  When  Wallace 
Beery  and  Harold  Lloyd  sat  in  with 
the  band,  Lyman's  reputation  was  set. 

One  of  the  film  stars,  unused  to 
Abe's  booming  voice,  asked  him  why 
he  talked  so  loudly. 

"Listen,"  explained  Abe,  "did  you 
ever  try  whispering  when  driving  a 
cab?" 

Lyman  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
wealthiest  bandleaders.  He  invested 
wisely  in  his  brother's  string  of  West 
Coast  drive-in  restaurants  and  also 
backs  a  fleet  of  Chicago  taxicabs. 

His  benevolent  gestures  are  famous. 
One  of  his  most  serious  endeavors  is 
helping  refugees  from  Europe.  Just 
this  season  he  financed  a  troupe  of 
chorus  girls,  stranded  in  a  Florida 
night  club.  Staffs  of  theaters  and 
night  clubs  pray  for  a  Lyman  engage- 
ment during  Christmas  week.  He  tips 
lavishly  and  ushers,  doormen,  bus- 
boys,  and  cigarette  girls  usually  mis- 
take him  for  Santa  Claus. 

Abe  is  in  his  forties  but  is  still  con- 
sidered an  eligible  bachelor.  His  name 
has  been  linked,  from  time  to  time, 
with  such  eyefuls  as  Hannah  Wil- 
liams (before  she  married  Abe's  pal, 
Jack  Dempsey),  the  late  Thelma 
Todd,  Arline  Judge,  and  Eleanor 
Powell.  Right  now  his  vocalist,  Rose 
Blane,  seems  to  be  his  constant  com- 
panion on  and  off  the  bandstand. 

But  Abe  is  dubious  about  married 
life.     He  explains  why: 

"Years  ago  I  fell  for  a  pretty  bru- 
nette in  a  vaudeville  show.  I  was  sit- 
ting outside  her  dressing  room  when 
I  suddenly  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
the  plunge.  So  I  yelped,  'Will  you 
marry  me?'  She  said  no  because  my 
proposal  lacked  glamor." 

That  was  the  first  and  last  time  Abe 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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from  Arthur  Murray 
Dancing  Teachers 


Alix  Sherri,  of  the  Cleveland 
staff,  is  noted  fot  her  pert,  fresh- 
as-a-daisy  blonde  loveliness. 


Kaye  Hanlon,  popular  Kansas 
teacher,  is  still  sweet  and  appeal- 
ing at  the  end  of  her  busiest  day. 
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Margaret  Stewart  teaches  in 
Florida — is  poised,  dainty,  glam- 
ourous in  the  warmest  weather. 


TO  Arthur  Murray's  glamourous 
dancing  teachers,  daintiness 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  personal 
fastidiousness.  Their  very  jobs 
depend  or.  it!  And  they  depend  on 
Odorono  Cream  to  guard  against 
underarm  odor  and  dampness 
even  on  their  busiest  days! 

Odorono  Cream  is  non-irritat- 
ing .  .  .  you  can  use  it  right  after 
shaving.  It's  non-greasy,  harmless 
to  fabrics  .  .  .  non-gritty,  smooth 
as  satin.  Yet  it  checks  underarm 
perspiration  safely  1  to  3  days! 

Take  a  lesson  in  glamour  from 
these  charming  experts!  Start 
using  Odorono  Cream  today! 

The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Other 
Odorono  Cream  gives  you  POPULAR. 

50%  TO  100%  MORE 

FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


ALSO  LIQUID  ODORONO— REGULAR  AND  INSTANT 
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THE   LIFE  AND   LOVE   OF 


Hollywood's  Greatest 
Love  Story — Revealed  by 
Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 


C7  *  ")HEN  delightful  little  Deanna  Durbin  first 
I  I) y/ flashed  into  your  consciousness  a  few  short 
years  ago  you  welcomed  a  new  and  charm- 
ing personality  to  your  list  of  screen  favorites,  and 
into  your  heart.  From  Three  Smart  Girls  up 
through  a  succession  of  other  hit  pictures  to 
her  latest,  Nice  Girl?,  you  watched  her  film  career 
and  her  personal  loveliness  blossom  into  full 
flower  while  romance  grew  into  betrothal  and, 
almost  before  you  knew  it,  the  date  was  set  when 
Deanna  Durbin  would  become  Mrs.  Vaughn  Paul! 

Of  course,  you  want  to  know  everything,  all 
the  details,  all  the  wise  consideration,  all  the  little- 
known  elements  that  combined  to  make  this  tri- 
umphant romance  into  Hollywood's  greatest  love 
story.  And  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  wants  you 
to  know.  To  tell  you,  we  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  noted  biographer  and 
reporter  to  whom  all  Hollywood  is  an  open  book. 
And  now  her  fascinating  study  of  the  Life  and 
Love  of  Deanna  Durbin  is  yours  to  read,  to  enjoy 
and  to  treasure,  beginning  in  the  new  June  issue, 
now  on  sale.  Recognize  it  at  the  nearest  news- 
stand by  the  full  color  portrait  of  Deanna  on  the 
cover.     Get  your  copy  now. 


Special  to  Cesar  Romero 
Enthusiasts! 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  home 
of  Cesar  Romero  there  is  a  bridal 
suite  —  undecorated,  unfurnished  — 
yet?  Some  day,  someone  is  going 
to  be  its  mistress.  For  her  is  re- 
served the  exquisite  privilege  of 
planning  and  supervising  its  future 
loveliness.  If  the  opportunity  were 
yours,  how  would  you  arrange  it? 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  reveals  for 
you  by  plan  and  by  picture  the  lay- 
out of  this  suite-in-waiting.  Yours 
to   study   in   the   new  June   issue. 

June  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror 
Also  Brings  You  These  Fascinating 
Features   From   Filmdom 

A  New  Love  for  Lamour  •  The 
Three  Nicest  Women  in  Hollywood, 
by  Hedda  Hopper  •  What  Ann 
Sheridan  Learned  in  Exile  •  Meet 
the  Girl  With  the  "Immoral"  Hair 
•  The  Real  Story  of  the  Draft, 
and  Jimmy  Stewart  •  Footnotes  on 
Kisses,  Pictures  You  Should  Not 
Miss  •  Full  Color  Portraits  of  Lana 
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Turner,  Robert  Young.  Ann  Soth- 
ern.  Paulette  Goddard  •  Another 
Thought-Provoker  by  "Fearless." 
Of  course,  you'll  find  the  usual 
wealth  of  information  in  the  regu- 
lar specialized  departments  which 
always  make  Photoplay-Movie  Mir- 
ror doubly  interesting.  Remember, 
two  great  magazines  for  the  price 
of  one! 


Fascinating  Map  of 
Hollywood 

How  would  you  like  an  illus- 
trated map  of  Hollywood  showing 
where  the  stars  live,  work,  play 
and  hold  their  parties?  Photoplay  - 
Movie  Mirror  has  a  limited  supply 
of  maps  of  Hollywood  drawn  by 
the  famous  •  artist,  Russell  Patter- 
son, 14"  x  22",  beautifully  printed  in 
two  colors.  While  they  last,  readers 
of  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  can  se- 
cure them  for  only  10c  each  (coin  or 
stamps) .  Address  all  requests  to 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  Hollywood 
Map,Dept.W.G.6,P.O.Box556.  Grand 
Central  Station.  New  York.   N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  75) 

ever    proposed.    He    says    he    won't 
change  his  technique. 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Duke  Ellington:  "Flamingo"  and 
"Girl  in  My  Dreams"  (Victor  27326). 
A  haunting  tropical  ballad  that  gets 
more  enchanting  on  successive  play- 
ings. 

Russ  Morgan:  "Dolores"  and  "Last 
Time  I  Saw  Paris"  (Decca  3606).  Cute 
capers  from  "Las  Vegas  Nights"  and 
this  year's  nostalgic  hit  make  a  neat 
double. 

Xavier  Cugat:  "In  Chi-chi-Costen- 
ego"  and  "Let's  Steal  a  Tune"  (Co- 
lumbia 35964).  A  rumba  and  beguine 
coupled  for  easy  listening. 

Tommy  Dorsey:  "You  Might  Have 
Belonged  to  Another"  and  "Look  at  Me 
Now."  (Victor  27274).  Two  winners 
from  T.D.'s  "Fame  and  Fortune"  pro- 
gram given  polished  vocal  treatment  by 
Frank  Sinatra,  Connie  Haines  and  the 
Pied  Pipers. 

Bing  Crosby:  "Santa  Fe  Trail"  and 
"I'd  Know  You  Anywhere"  (Decca 
3565).  Your  monthly  Crosby  carol. 
They're  both  ASCAP  tunes  and  Bing 
shows  why  he  misses  them  on  his 
broadcasts. 

Drck  Jurgens:  "My  Silent  Love"  and 
"Night  and  Day"  (Okeh  6022).  Two  ro- 
mantic oldies  that  easily  stand  up  when 
played  by  this  Chicago  band. 

Vaughn  Monroe:    "Lone   Star  Trail" 
and  "I  Do  Mean  You"  (Bluebird  11013). 
This  band  is  selling  fast  on  records  and  ! 
they  tell  me  the  leader's  vocals  do  the  j 
trick. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Metronome  All  Star  Band:  "One 
O'Clock  Jump"  and  "Bugle  Call  Rag" 
(Victor  27314).  Buddy  Rich,  Benny 
Goodman,  Tex  Beneke,  Harry  James, 
Ziggy  Elman,  Count  Basie,  Tommy 
Dorsey,  Charlie  Christian  and  other 
swing  virtuosos  all  on  one  record  that 
doesn't  lose  too  much  by  having  a  pair 
of  mediocre  arrangements. 

Harry  James:  "Music  Makers"  and 
"Montevideo"  (Columbia  35932).  The 
best  swing  disk  of  the  month  thanks 
to  excellent  ensemble  work. 

Gene  Krupa:  "Apurksody"  and 
"Jungle  Madness"  (Okeh  5997).  The 
drummer  man's  band  is  slowly  develop- 
ing into  one  of  the  nation's  best.  That 
odd  title  is  just  Krupa  spelled  back- 
wards. 

Andrew  Sisters:  "Bounce  Me 
Brother,"  and  "Boogie  Woogie  Bugle 
Boy"  (Decca  3598).  Just  what  you 
would  expect  from  this  trigger-quick 
trio.  Will  Bradley  and  Ray  McKinley's 
drums  handle  the  former  tune  capably 
on  Columbia  35967  with  a  unique  piano 
and  drum  session  called  "Southpaw 
Serenade"  on  the  reverse. 

Artie  Shaw:  "Beau  Night  in  Hatch- 
kiss  Corners"  and  "Calypso"  (Victor 
27315).  Sort  of  a  rural  "Tuxedo  Junc- 
tion" and  singer  Anita  Boyer  makes  it 
sound  almost  as  good  as  its  smash 
predecessor. 

(Recommended  Albums  of  the  month 
are  Carmen  Cavallero's  piano  solos  for 
Decca;  Raymond  Paige's  over-arranged 
"Musical  Americana"  on  Victor;  Ethel 
Merman's  zippy  "Panama  Hattie" 
grouping  for  Decca,  and  Columbia's 
memorial  tribute  to  Hal  Kemp.) 
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Use  Parkay  Margarine  as  a  flavor  short - 
tening  next  time  you  bake  a  shortcake! 
Then  you'll  understand  why  all-purpose 
Parkay  is  so  popular  everywhere.  It's  a 
delectable  spread  for  bread  ...  a  real 
flavor  shortening  .  .  .  and  wonderful 
for  pan-frying. 

And  remember,  this  new  margarine 
created  by  Kraft  is  an  excellent  energy 
food  and  a  reliable  year  'round  source 
of  Vitamin  A  (8,000  U.S.P.  XI  units 
per  pound). 
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HOW  TO 

KEEP 
BABY 

WELL 


THE  U.  S.  Government's  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  published  a 
complete  138-page  book  "Infant 
Care"  especially  for  young  moth- 
ers, and  authorizes  this  magazine 
to  accept  readers'  orders.  Written 
by  five  of  the  country's  leading 
child  specialists,  this  book  is  plain- 
ly written,  well  illustrated,  and 
gives  any  mother  a  wealth  of  au- 
thoritative information  on  baby's 
health  and  baby's  growth.  This 
magazine  makes  no  profit  what- 


ever on  your  order,  ^ends  your 
money  direct  to  Washington. 

Send  10  cents,  wrapping 
coins  or  stamps  safely,  to 


Readers'  Service  Bureau 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  Dept.RM-061.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DR.  GRACE  GREGORY 


IN  JUNE  your  hair  is  certainly  on 
parade.  Everyone  goes  around 
without  a  hat  as  much  as  possible. 
Now  is  the  time  when  beautifully 
groomed  hair,  artistically  arranged,  is 
the  main  requisite.  There  is  no  fairer 
test  of  you,  because  a  little  regular 
time,  effort,  and  taste  is  all  that  you 
need  for  hair  loveliness. 

When  I  first  saw  Elizabeth  Reller  I 
thought  she  had  the  most  perfectly 
groomed  hair  in  the  world.  It  was 
burnished.  I  do  not  mean  sleek — I 
mean  glossy,  like  rich  satin.  It  shone. 
It  had  the  loveliest  highlights  and 
shadows.  It  was  arranged  trimly,  not 
a  hair  out  of  place — but  not  severely. 

That  kind  of  hair  means  plenty  of 
shampoos  and  rinses,  and  brush,  brush, 
brush!  "A  hundred  strokes  a  night, 
Elizabeth?"    "At  least  that,"  said  she. 

You  all  know  Elizabeth  Reller,  the 
co-star  in  Young  Doctor  Malone, 
with  her  lovely  trained  voice  and  fine 
acting.  You  hear  her  on  CBS,  at  2:00 
P.M.,  E.  D.  S.  T.,  and  again  at  6:00 
P.  M.  The  voice  and  acting,  like  that 
wonderful  hair,  are  no  accident  but 
a  result  of  careful  training.  She  had 
two  years  in  Swarthmore,  majoring  in 
drama,  and  two  years  at  London's 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art. 
There  she  won  a  citation  for  mastery 
of  an  English  accent.  But  when  she 
came  home  and  radio  seized  her, 
she  had  to  lose  that  accent  overnight. 

Miss  Reller  has  a  long  success  story 
of  honors  won  on  the  radio,  but  I'd 
rather  tell  you  about  herself — her 
charm,  her  intelligence,  her  genuine- 
ness. However  you  imagine  her  when 
you  hear  her  in  one  of  your  favorite 
roles,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  girl 
herself  is  all  you  imagine  and  more. 

The  first  requisite  for  beautiful  hair, 
says  Elizabeth,  is  a  good  brush, 
properly  used.  A  really  good  brush 
is  an  investment.  It  will  last  for  years, 


Dresser  set,  courtesy  of  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
For  that  extra  hair  loveliness  you  must  brush,  brush,  brush — 
says  Elizabeth  Reller,  co-star  of  CBS'  Young  Doctor  Malone. 
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no   matter   how   often   you   wash   it. 

Keep  your  brush  clean  by  washing 
it  several  times  a  week---combs,  too, 
of  course.  A  little  of  your  shampoo 
may  be  used  for  cleaning  brushes  and 
combs  more  efficiently  than  ordinary 
soap.  A  comb  and  brush  cleaner 
helps,  too.  For  an  extra  gloss  on  the 
hair,  slip  your  brush  into  an  old  silk 
stocking.  The  bristles  will  come 
through  sufficiently,  and  the  silk  helps 
give  a  polish. 

Shampoo  as  often  as  your  hair  re- 
quires; at  least  every  two  weeks.  For 
dandruff  use  antiseptic  rinses  or 
special  shampoos  if  necessary,  and 
shampoo  more  frequently. 

Follow  every  shampoo  with  a  special 
rinse  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  your 
hair.  I'll  be  the  first  to  tell  you  when 
any  old-fashioned  beauty  secret  is 
good;  but  I  definitely  do  not  recom- 
mend the  vinegar  rinse  our  grand- 
mothers used  before  there  were  better 
ones  available. 

Beautifully-cared-for  hair  deserves 
beautiful  arrangement.  Your  coiffure 
begins  with  hair-shaping  and  a  per- 
manent. Have  the  best.  It's  cheaper 
in  the  long  run.  Your  permanent  will 
last  you  six  months  at  least.  I  like  the 
kind  that  is  done  with  little  pre- 
heated clips,  by  experts.  A  good  per- 
manent looks  smart  and  natural  all 
the  time. 

There  is  a  trick  professional  models 
have  when  they  are  taking  a  lot  of 


dresses  off  and  on,  to  preserve  the 
hair-do.  They  take  a  large  handker- 
chief of  georgette  or  some  other  thin 
material,  throw  it  over  the  head  and 
hold  one  corner  between  the  lips.  Try 
it !  Not  a  hair  gets  out  of  place.  There 
are  net  caps  and  hoods  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  net  caps  have  other  uses, 
however,  such  as  protecting  your 
wave  at  night  or  concealing  curlers. 

Some  women  seem  to  think  they 
have  to  choose  between  a  becoming 
hair-do  and  a  smart  one.  Nonsense! 
There  never  was  a  time  when  you 
could  not  select  from  among  the  latest 
fashions,  and  then  modify  your  selec- 
tion. Here  are  a  few  don'ts.  If  your 
neck  is  short,  please,  no  fullness 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  ear. 
Either  do  the  hair  up,  or  let  the  bob 
end  below  the  shoulder.  Unless  you 
have  a  young  face  with  regular  fea- 
tures, avoid  severe  effects  such  as  the 
hair  skinned  tightly  to  a  topknot  or 
almost  straight  back.  If  you  are  in 
doubt,  go  to  a  really  good  hairdresser 
and  have  him  style  your  hair  for  you. 

Some  women  just  miss  getting  their 
hair-do  right  because  they  try  to 
handle  the  hair  all  at  once.  It  cannot 
be  done  that  way.  Part  your  hair  into 
four,  five,  or  six  sections  and  make 
the  necessary  pin-curls  for  each  sec- 
tion. With  a  little  dexterity,  you  can 
"set"  your  hair  in  an  almost  profes- 
sional way,  using  bob-pins  to  hold 
each  pin-curl  securely. 
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Our  Gal  Sunday 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


his  shoulder,  as  if  in  afterthought,  "It 
seems  his  lordship  hasn't  been 
X-rayed.  A  precaution,  my  lady,  that 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 
I've  spoken  to  Dr.  Maccrae." 

Then,  finally,  Sunday  knew.  It  was 
a  grotesque,  childish  game  they  were 
all  playing.  One  of  those  games  that 
are  played,  by  custom,  in  the  dark. 
She,  Henry,  Dr.  Maccrae,  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson — and,  for  all  she  knew,  Aunt 
Alice  as  well — were  aware  that  some- 
thing more  serious  than  a  broken  leg 
had  happened  to  Henry  in  that  plane 
crash.  And  all  of  them  were  keeping 
a  conspiracy  of  silence.  The  doctors, 
she  guessed  at  once,  were  as  puzzled 
as  anyone. 

She  met  Maccrae  as  he  was  leaving 
Henry's  room,  and  faced  him  with  a 
new  bravery. 

"Please,"  she  said,  "stop  trying  to 
spare  me.  I  know  something  is  wrong. 
Tell  me  all  you  can.  It  will  be  easier 
for  me  if  you  do." 

He  gave  her  a  look  of  quizzical 
despair.  "I  suppose  I  shall  have  to. 
.  .  .  But  it's  not  simple.  You  see, 
there's  so  little  we  do  know."  He 
drew  her  a  little  down  the  hall,  away 
from  the  possibility  of  being  over- 
heard by  Henry.  "There  is  something. 
His  chest  ...  I  won't  be  technical. 
The  point  is  that  strange  things  some- 
times happen  in  wartime.  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson,  this  afternoon,  succeeded  in 
making  Lord  Henry  admit  something 
he  hadn't  told  anyone  else.  Ever  since 
he  crashed,  his  chest  has  pained  him. 
He  thinks  he  must  have  been  thrown 
against  the  frame  of  the  cockpit,  or 
whatever  they  call  the  things — " 

"Then  why  didn't  he  tell  us?"  Sun- 
day cried  in  despair. 

"You  know  your  husband,  Lady 
Brinthrope.  You  know  how  he  hates 
feeling  that  he  is  dependent — not  fit. 
So  many  people  are  like  that.  They 
think  if  they  ignore  pain  it  will  go 
away.  That's  what  he  did.  Foolish — 
but  very  human." 

"But  how  serious  is  it?" 

"That's  what  we  don't  know.  We'll 
have  to  wait  until  we've  taken  some 
X-rays.  Meanwhile,  I  think  we  should 
keep  up  the  deception  Lord  Brin- 
thrope himself  started.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  is  to  keep  him 
from  worrying." 

KEEP  up  the  deception.  The  words 
echoed  and  re-echoed  in  Sunday's 
thoughts  throughout  the  next  three 
weeks.  She  thought  of  them  when  she 
joked  with  Henry  about  the  "pictures" 
they  made  when  they  wheeled  him 
into  the  East  wing  of  the  Castle,  where 
the  X-ray  camera  had  been  installed. 
She  thought  of  them  when  she  made 
an  excuse  to  leave  the  room  because 
she  could  see  that  Henry  was  suf- 
fering and  would  not  give  way  to  that 
suffering  in  front  of  her.  Most  of  all, 
she  thought  of  them  when  Dr.  Mac- 
crae passed  on  to  her  the  story  the 
photographs  told. 

A  chip — a  splinter  of  bone  had 
lodged  in  the  lung  tissues,  obviously 
as  a  result  of  the  knocking-about 
Henry  had  taken  in  the  plane.  "It's 
not  important,"  Dr.  Maccrae  told  her. 
"That  is — not  immediately.  Poten- 
tially, it  might  be." 

There  was  a  silence.  Sunday  said 
in  a  small  voice,  "Potentially?  I  don't 
think  I  know  what  you  mean." 

"I've  talked  to  Dr.  Fergusson.    He 
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wants  Lord  Brinthrope  to  leave  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  he's  strong  enough, 
and  go  to  America." 

"To  .  .  .  America?    But  what  for?" 

"There's  a  doctor  there,  in  Virginia, 
named  Abbott.  As  it  happens,  he'd  be 
the  best  doctor  in  the  world  for  Lord 
Henry  right  now.  Besides,  he  needs  a 
dry,  sunny  climate.  Scotland — any 
part  of  England,  as  far  as  that  goes — 
is  particularly  bad  for  him  in  his 
present  condition." 

Sunday  sketched  a  confused  gesture 
in  the  air.  It  was  too  sudden — too 
complete  a  change  in  their  lives  for 
her  to  grasp.  "I  can't  quite —  Is  it 
necessary?" 

"It's  advisable." 

"Suppose  Henry  won't  go?" 

"Then  you're  the  only  one  that  can 
persuade  him,"  the  young  doctor  told 
her. 

"When  .  .  .  ?" 

"As  soon  as  possible.  Lord  Henry 
should  be  able  to  walk  with  a  cane 
in  another  two  weeks.  There  should 
be  no  reason  to  stay  in  England  later 
than  that." 

Sunday  took  an  uncertain  step 
toward  Henry's  room.  "I'll  go  talk  to 
him." 

"Perhaps — "  Maccrae  was  ill  at 
ease.  "Perhaps  it  would  be  better, 
Lady  Brinthrope,  if  you  made  all 
arrangements  first.  He  might  accept 
it  better  that  way." 

HE  was  right,  of  course,  she  realized. 
Still,  it  was  hard  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, for  the  first  time  in  their  mar- 
ried lives,  without  consulting  Henry 
first.  The  busy  days  of  packing,  of 
reserving  places  on  the  Clipper,  of 
arranging  with  others  to  take  over 
management  of  the  hospital,  filled  her 
with  a  sense  almost  of  guilt.  Henry 
would  be  furious  when  he  knew. 

And  Henry  was.  After  the  first 
stunned  exclamation  when  she  told 
him  the  plans,  he  listened  in  white- 
faced  silence  to  her  stumbling  ex- 
planations— explanations  in  which  she 
tried  to  steer  a  hazardous  course  be- 
tween impressing  him  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  move  and  quieting  the 
panic  that  was  certain  to  come  when 
he  realized  that  he  was  ill  enough  to 
be  in  danger  here  in  England. 

"And  it  all  boils  down  to  the  fact," 
he  said  at  last,  "that  I  am  an  invalid." 

"No,  Henry!  Nothing  of  the  kind! 
It's  just — "  she  struggled  to  find  the 
words  that  would  convince  without 
hurting — "it's  as  if  you  wanted  to 
grow  a  special  kind  of  plant.  You'd 
go  to  the  climate  that  was  best  for  it, 
and  you'd  call  in  the  gardener  who 
knew  most  about  cultivating  it — " 

"Meaning  that  my  health  is  that 
plant?  Rather  a  tender  growth,  I 
should  say,"  he  interrupted  with  sav- 
age irony.  "And  hardly  worth  cul- 
tivating." 

"Henry — darling,  don't  say  such 
things!"  The  plea  was  wrung  from 
her;  she  had  intended  not  to  let 
emotion  enter  into  this  matter,  fear- 
ing that  it  would  rasp  his  nerves  to 
new  rawness.  But,  unexpectedly,  he 
softened,  looked  at  her  once  more  as 
if  she  were  his  wife  and  not  some  an- 
noying stranger. 

"Poor  Sunday,"  he  said  ruefully. 
"It's  pretty  terrible  for  you,  isn't  it? 
Having  a  husband  who  isn't  a  husband 
— one  you  have  to  coddle  and  plan 
for,  like  a  child!" 
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You'll  look  lovely  in  Irresistible's  enchanting  new  lip- 
stick ...  for  "Pink  Rose"  is  a  rich,  rosy  red the  sea- 
son's smartest,  most  flattering  shade.  Blends  brilliantly 
with  all  the  new  fashionable  clothes  colors.  It's  a 
creamy-soft,  non-drying  lipstick  that  goes  on  easily 
and  stays  on  longer,  because  it's  Whip-Text,  the  secret 
Irresistible  way!  Try  other  Irresistible  favorites... the 
ever-popular  Candy  Stripe,  a  true  red... or,  vibrant 
School  House  Red,  the  brightest  red  of  them  all. 
Matching  Rouge,  Powder  and  Foundation. 


STAYS  LONGER... 
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Mother'!  Day  PERFUME  SURPRIK ! 


N  e'w !  The  bonttie  bonnet  box 
with  Irresistible's  gay  be- 
witching perfume!  A  tribute 
to  Mother's  youthful  spirit... 
a  compliment  to  her  charm. 


IRRESISTIBLE   PERFUME 
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NGW  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to    3    days.   Removes    odor  from 

perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


Mora  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrld  have  been 
sold... Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 
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a  jar 


AT  AIL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Aha  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  iart) 


wwmm  cuticle 

aoes 

w/rf/wmrm! 

Wrap  cotton  around 
the   end   of   an   or- 
angewood  stick.  Sat- 
urate   with    Trimal 
and  apply  it  to  cuti- 
cle. Watch  dead  cuti- 
cle  soften.    Wipe   it 
away  with  a  towel. 
You  will  be  amazed 
with  the  results.  On 
sale  at  drug,  depart- 
ment   and    10-cent 
Stores. 
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"It  isn't  terrible!"  she  exclaimed, 
and  then,  realizing  how  that  sounded, 
blundered  on,  "I  just  feel  so — " 

"Sorry  for  me,"  he  supplied  bitterly, 
which  wasn't  at  all  what  she  had 
meant,  but  was  near  enough  to  it 
that  she  couldn't  protest.  "Well, 
thanks.  But  it  isn't  very  pleasant, 
either,  to  know  that  you're  an  object 
of  pity  to  your  wife."  He  stood  up; 
he  had  been  navigating  with  a  cane 
for  two  days  now.  "All  right,  we'll 
go,"  he  said  in  a  lifeless  way.  "Since 
I'm  useless,  I  might  as  well  be  useless 
in  America  as  in  England." 

She  refrained  from  further  argu- 
ment. He  had  grudgingly  allowed  her 
to  carry  her  point,  and  that,  just  now, 
was  the  important  thing.. 

The  journey  was  a  form  of  night- 
mare. They  made  a  small  caravan: 
Alice,  and  the  two  children,  and 
Jackey  and  Lively,  and  Henry  and 
herself,  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
luggage  which  nevertheless  seemed 
far  too  much.  Scotland  to  London  by 
train,  London  to  Croydon  by  car, 
Croydon  to  Lisbon  by  air  .  .  .  noise, 
confusion,  hours  of  waiting  ...  a 
frenzied  sortie  in  search  of  Lonnie 
who  had  wandered  away  and  was 
finally  discovered  in  absorbed  con- 
templation of  a  family  of  middle- 
European  refugees.  Then  the  Clipper: 
a  feeling  of  unreality  as  the  motors 
roared  and  the  huge  machine  lifted 
itself  so  lightly  from  the  water,  and 
winged  away  into  hours  of  blankness 
and  boredom. 

THROUGH  it  all  Henry  was  quiet, 
■  aloof.  It  was  not  a  pose.  He  made  an 
effort  to  adjust  himself  to  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  America,  nodded  and 
smiled  and  even  volunteered  com- 
ments of  his  own  when  Sunday  spoke 
to  him,  held  Lonnie  on  his  lap  and 
talked  to  him  about  the  things  they 
saw  from  the  windows  of  their  various 
conveyances.  But  somehow,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  he  was  not  really  there. 
Some  part  of  him — some  vital  part — 
had  been  left  behind,  in  England. 

He  had  not  kissed  Sunday  since  he 
learned  they  were  going  to  America. 

It  would  be  better,  she  insisted  to 
herself,  when  they  were  in  Virginia. 
Dr.  Abbott  expected  them,  he  had 
cabled  that  he  had  leased  a  home  into 
which  they  could  move  immediately 
upon  their  arrival.  Black  Swan  Hall 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia— it  had  a  nice  sound,  a  peaceful 
sound,  conjuring  up  visions  of  a  gra- 
cious building  not  too  unlike  Henry's 
own  Brinthrope  Manor,  surrounded 
by  lovely  country  the  very  sight  of 
which  would  calm  Henry's  hurt,  angry 
heart. 

Sunday's  hand  went  to  her  breast, 
touched,  through  the  good  tweed  of 
her  traveling  suit,  the  tiny  hardness 


of  the  ivory  figure  on  its  chain.  Per- 
haps she  should  throw  it  away.  It 
could  be  nothing,  now,  but  a  reminder 
that  those  little  twin  figures,  that 
should  always  have  been  together, 
were  separated.  One  of  them  had 
been  lost  in  the  war.  ... 

They  paused  for  an  hour  at  the 
New  York  airfield  before  taking  an- 
other plane  for  Virginia.  At  any  other 
time  Sunday  would  have  wanted  to 
stay  in  New  York  a  few  days,  to  rest 
and  shop  and  go  to  the  theater,  but 
now  she  could  think  of  nothing  but 
driving  wearily  on  to  the  goal  that 
had  begun  to  seem  like  a  haven — 
Black  Swan  Hall.  There  was  little 
enough  they  could  see  of  it  when  they 
finally  arrived  that  night,  making  the 
last  stage  of  the  journey  in  a  limou- 
sine Dr.  Abbott  had  sent  to  meet  them 
at  the  airport.  A  shapeless  mass  of 
darkness  loomed  against  the  softer 
darkness  of  a  hill  behind;  lights 
glowed  cheerfully  from  windows  on 
the  first  floor. 

Drugged  with  fatigue,  the  party 
stumbled  out  of  the  car  and  across 
the  threshold,  into  a  hall  where  a 
colored  woman  as  broad  as  she  was 
tall  announced  that  her  name  was 
Gloriana  and  that  supper  was  waiting 
in  the  dining  room. 

"We  had  something  to  eat  on  the 
plane,"  Sunday  spoke  for  them  all. 
"I  think  all  we  really  want  now  is  a 
chance  to  get  some  sleep." 

Gloriana  looked  instantly  disap- 
proving, but  she  and  another  colored 
girl  led  them  upstairs  and  into  or- 
nately furnished  rooms.  "This-here 
one  for  the  children,"  she  instructed, 
"right  next  door  to  the  master  an' 
missus." 

Sunday  felt,  rather  than  saw,  Henry 
tense  in  embarrassed  protest.  She 
said  quickly,  her  heart  a  leaden 
weight,  "Lord  Brinthrope  and  I  will 
take  separate  rooms,  Gloriana.  Ad- 
joining, if  possible,"  she  added,  deter- 
mined not  to  let  Henry  cut  himself 
off  from  help  if  he  should  need  it  in 
the  night.  Behind  her,  she  was  aware 
of  sudden  silence  among  Alice,  Jackey 
and  Lively;  she  swept  on  with  Glori- 
ana, unheeding. 

At  last  she  was  alone,  in  a  room 
which  connected  by  a  closed  door 
with  Henry's.  She  was  thankful  now 
for  the  weariness  that  kept  her  from 
remembering  too  vividly  that  horrible 
moment  in  the  hall.  Tomorrow  she 
would  think  about  it,  try  to  decide 
why  Henry  had  so  unmistakably  not 
wanted  her  with  him.  She  took  off 
her  clothes  and  crept  into  the  four- 
posted  bed.  It  seemed  terribly  big, 
terribly  cold. 

DR.  ABBOTT,  who  called  the  next 
morning,  was  tall  and  middle-aged 
and  immediately  comforting.    He  had 
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a  brusque  manner  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  any  and  every  illness  was 
a  nuisance,  an  impudent  trespasser, 
and  that  he  would  soon  see  to  sending 
it  on  about  its  business.  Sunday  liked 
him  immensely. 

After  an  exchange  of  civilities  he 
carried  Henry  off  in  his  car  for  a 
visit  to  his  surgery,  and  Sunday  was 
left  alone  at  Black  Swan  Hall.  Really 
alone,  for  Jackey  and  Lively  had 
taken  Lonnie  to  explore  the  grounds 
while  Alice  was  in  the  children's  room 
with  David,  writing  letters  to  Eng- 
land. Sunday  walked  from  room  to 
room,  anxiously  followed  by  Gloriana, 
admiring  the  old  furniture  with  which 
the  place  was  filled,  stopping  now  and 
then  at  a  window  to  look  out  over 
a  broad  sweep  of  lawn  to  a  miniature 
lake  where  real  black  swans  floated 
with  dignity. 

"It's  lovely!"  she  said  finally.  "Sim- 
ply beautiful.  And  you  keep  it  in  such 
wonderful  condition,   Gloriana." 

A  prideful  grin  split  the  broad  black 
face.  "I  tries  to,  Miss  Sunday."  Glo- 
riana had  already  tackled  "Lady 
Brinthrope,"  found  it  beyond  her 
powers  to  remember,  and  settled  on 
a  simpler  form  of  address. 

"Lord  Henry  and  I  are  going  to  be 
very  happy  here,  I  know."  Sunday 
spoke  a  little  defiantly,  and  was  the 
more  dismayed  when  Gloriana,  in- 
stead of  agreeing,  answered  doubt- 
fully, "I  hopes  so." 

WHAT  do  you  mean,  Gloriana?" 
Sunday  asked. 

"Nothin',"  Gloriana  said  quickly, 
obviously  lying,  just  as  obviously 
bursting  to  tell  what  she  had  in  mind 
but  uncertain  of  the  proprieties. 

"But  you  must  have  meant  some- 
thing," Sunday  insisted.  "Please  tell 
me." 

"Well'm  ...  If  I'd  knowed  you  an' 
Mister  Henry  was  so  young  an'  fresh 
to  bein'  married,  I'd  never  of  let 
Mister  Abbott  rent  this-here  place  for 
you,"  Gloriana  said  heavily.  "It  ain't 
no  house  for  married  couples  to  be 
happy  in." 

"Why  not?"  Sunday  told  herself 
she  should  be  amused  at  the  old 
woman's  forebodings,  but  somehow 
she  was  not.  "I  think  it's  a  lovely 
house." 

"Mebbe  so.  But" — Gloriana's  eyes 
grew  large  with  superstitious  wonder 
— "there  ain't  never  been  a  married 
couple  here  that  stayed  married,  Miss 
Sunday.  Not  since  I  or  anybody  else 
knows  of.  Mister  Adrian  Fairbrook — 
his  wife  was  killed  while  they  was  out 
huntin'.  An'  Mister  Ronald  Fairbrook, 
what  owns  the  house  now — well," 
Gloriana  pursed  her  lips  primly,  "Miss 
Marlin,  his  wife,  went  up  north  two 
years  ago  an'  ain't  been  seen  'round 
here  since." 

Sunday  laughed.  You  couldn't  do 
anything  but  laugh.  "My  husband  and 
I  will  try  to  break  the  spell,  Gloriana," 
she  said.  But  the  old  servant's  gloomy 
prophecies  stayed  uncomfortably  with 
her  for  the  rest  of  the  morning.  If  the 
unknown  Ronald  Fairbrook  and  his 
wife  suffered  from  a  ruined  marriage, 
the  beginnings  of  that  break-up  must 
have  been  in  themselves,  not  in  the 
house— and  that  thought  led  her  in- 
evitably to  the  point  she  had  been 
trying  to  avoid.  What  had  happened 
to  the  love  she  and  Henry  had  had  in 
such  abundance? 

Nothing,  on  her  side.  It  was  still  as 
it  had  been  when  she  was  first  mar- 
ried. She  did  not  really  live  when  he 
was  away  from  her.  She  adored 
everything  that  was  Henry — his  well- 
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cut  clothes,  his  hands  with  the  fine 
golden  hairs  across  the  backs  and 
knuckles,  the  stubborn  set  of  his  jaw 
when  he  was  angry,  his  British  ret- 
icence, the  way  his  voice  lingered 
over  the  word  "darling"  and  the  way 
it  clipped  off  parts  of  words  in  ordi- 
nary speech. 

She  would  not  have  him  different, 
not  in  even  the  smallest  particular. 
If  he  had  stopped  loving  her,  it  must 
be  her  fault,  not  his. 

Suppose  it  was  neither's  fault, 
though?  Could  it  really  be  only  be- 
cause of  his  illness?  She  knew  that 
Henry  had  a  fanatical  pride  in  his 
body;  to  him,  it  was  almost  a  sin  not 
to  be  "fit."  He  might  feel  ashamed 
of  his  weakness,  of  the  illness  that 
had  so  rudely  intruded  into  the  finely 
controlled  mechanism  of  his  health. 
He  might  believe  that  she  could  not 
love  a  man  who  had  been  told  by 
doctors  to  rest,  avoid  exertion,  coddle 
himself;  and  believing  this,  perhaps 
he  had  turned  away  from  accepting 
an  unworthy  counterfeit. 

But  that  was  silly!  Sunday  clenched 
small  fists  in  resentment.  Didn't  he 
realize  that  it  wasn't  only  his  body 
she  loved,  but  the  real  Henry  of  which 
the  body  was  only  a  small  part?  He 
could  have  been  crippled  completely, 
and  not  one  tiny  scrap  of  her  love 
for  him  would  have  been  lost. 

Absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  she  had 
wandered  outside,  to  the  broad,  grassy 
terrace  that  ran  around  the  front  of 
the  house.  It  was  warm  with  the 
friendly  warmth  of  late  spring;  a 
humming-bird  darted  before  her  eyes 
and  hovered  over  a  blanket  of  honey- 
suckle that  grew  up  a  wall.  Amid 
such  peace,  how  could  she  and  Henry 
help  but  find  understanding  once 
more! 

"Lady  Brinthrope?" 

Startled,  she  whirled.  A  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  riding  habit,  had  come 
quietly  across  the  grass.  He  was 
slender,  dark,  and  now  he  smiled 
apologetically,  showing  even,  white 
teeth.  "I'm  so  sorry.  I  didn't  mean 
to  startle  you.  My  name  is  Ronald 
Fairbrook.  I  own  Black  Swan  Hall, 
and  I  rode  over  this  morning  to  see 
if  everything  is  satisfactory." 

"Oh — quite  satisfactory,"  she  mur- 
mured, a  little  dizzily,  trying  to  fix 
I  this  man   against  the   story   Gloriana 


had  so  recently  told  her  about  a  Ron- 
ald Fairbrook.  Then  she  realized  she 
was  staring  at  him,  and  blushed  as 
she  held  out  her  hand.  "I'm  so  glad 
to  meet  you.  My  husband  is  away 
now,  but  I  expect  him  back  for  lunch. 
Won't  you  stay?" 

"I'd  be  very  happy  to,"  he  said 
gravely.  "It's  some  time  since  I've 
enjoyed  some  of  Gloriana's  excellent 
cooking." 

The  mention  of  Gloriana's  name 
was  like  a  rebuke — as  if  he  had  looked 
into  her  mind  and  seen  there  the 
thought  of  him  and  the  wife  who  had 
gone  away.  Another  fancy,  Sunday 
admitted  to  herself  wearily.  She 
seemed  to  be  full  of  them  these  days. 

Ronald  Fairbrook  was  really  a 
pleasant  person,  she  thought  when 
she  had  led  him  into  the  drawing 
room  and  offered  him  some  sherry. 
He  talked  well  and  amusingly,  and  he 
smiled  often — but  only  with  his  lips, 
she  saw;  his  eyes  never  smiled  at  all. 
He  spoke  of  riding,  and  offered  her 
and  Henry  the  use  of  his  stable.  Some- 
how, it  was  not  difficult  to  tell  him 
that  Henry  was  convalescing  from  an 
illness  and  would  be  unable  to  ride, 
and  to  agree  that  perhaps  she  might 
herself  take  advantage  of  his  offer — 
although  privately  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so. 

Henry  came  in  soon  after  noon,  and 
her  heart  melted  in  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Abbott,  who  had  remained  in  his 
office,  when  she  saw  that  he  was  in 
better  spirits  than  he  had  been  for 
days.  Suddenly  there  was  a  new 
atmosphere  in  the  room,  one  of  gayety 
and  good-tempered  sociability.  Henry 
and  Fairbrook  liked  each  other;  Alice 
and  Jackey  and  Lively  came  in  with 
the  children  and  there  were  introduc- 
tions and  pleasant  chatter.  For  a  brief 
hour  or  so  she  allowed  herself  to  hope 
that  all  Henry  needed  were  company, 
relaxation,  new  surroundings. 

Then  Ronald  had  left,  and  she  and 
Henry  were  alone  together.  "Nice 
chap,"  Henry  said,  filling  his  pipe. 
"Thoughtful  of  him  to  offer  you  a 
horse." 

"Um-hmm,"  Sunday  agreed.  "I 
wouldn't  think  of  taking  him  up  on  it, 
though." 

Henry's  thumb,  busy  tamping  down 
tobacco,  stopped  moving.  He  held  her 
with  a  sharp  glance  of  his  eyes. 
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"You  wouldn't?  But  why  not,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 

"I'd  rather  be  here  with  you,"  Sun- 
day said  simply.  "It  wouldn't  be  any 
fun  riding  if  you  couldn't  be  along." 

"What  absolute  rot!"  Henry  spoke 
with  still,  fierce  anger.  "You're  not  a 
child,  Sunday.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  you  to  exist  independently — at 
least  to  the  extent  of  putting  yourself 
on  a  horse  and  riding  it  for  an  hour 
or  so!" 

His  face  had  gone  quite  white,  and 
his  whole  body  was  trembling  a  little. 
Sunday  felt  all  the  foundations  of  her 
life — insecure  now  for  so  many  days — 
swept  out  from  under  her  by  one 
great  rush  of  misery. 

"Henry!"  she  stammered.  "Darling 
— I  don't  understand  you — " 

"No?  I  thought  I  made  myself  per- 
fectly plain.  For  heaven's  sake,  Sun- 
day, don't  stand  there  looking  as  if 
I'd  hit  you !  I  simply  wish  you  would 
not  insist  upon  being  so  confoundedly 
dependent  on  me  all  the  time.  It's 
not  good  for  you,  or  for  me.  You 
ought  to  learn — "  He  broke  off,  anger 
making  him  unable  to  find  the  words 
he  wanted,  and  there  was  a  silence 
between  them. 

"You're  trying  to  tell  me,"  Sunday 
said  at  last,  weakly,  "you're  trying  to 
tell  me  that  my  love — is  a  burden  to 
you?" 

"Not  a  burden — of  course  not!"  The 
words  were  as  if  wrung  from  him. 
"Don't  talk  melodrama.  I'm  only  try- 
ing to  explain  that  we're  two  indi- 
viduals, each  with  our  own  resources 
— minds — likes  and  dislikes- — person- 
alities. Whatever  you  want  to  call 
them.  And  I  can't  have  you  submerg- 
ing yourself  entirely  in  me." 

"I  thought  that  was  what  marriage 
was  for."  Tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
spilling  over  to  run  down  her  cheeks. 
She  made  no  effort  to  check  them, 
she  hardly  knew  they  were  there. 

"In  romances,  yes.  Not  in  real  life." 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  pressed  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
against  the  lids  in  a  gesture  of  un- 
utterable weariness.  "I'm  sorry  I  said 
anything,  Sunday.  You  don't  under- 
stand, and  there's  no  way  I  can  make 
you  understand.  Forget  it.  I  think  I'll 
go  up  to  my  room." 

"Henry!"  she  called.  "I'll  go  riding 
— I'll  do  anything  you  want  me  to — 
if  it  will  make  you  happier." 

"Please  do  exactly  what  you  want 
to  do!"  he  said  savagely,  and  strode 
from  the  room. 

Once,  Sunday  thought  dully,  she 
always  went  to  Jackey  or  Lively  when 
she  was  unhappy — when  something 
had  happened  at  school  or  she  needed 
advice  desperately  on  some  childish 
problem.  But  this  problem  wasn't 
childish,  and  Jackey  and  Lively  were 
barred  from  her.  She  had  no  right 
to  confuse  and  upset  them  with  some- 
thing that  lay  entirely  between  her- 
self and  Henry.  No  right — even 
though  she  longed  for  the  reassurance 
of  their  rough,  inarticulate  love  and 
sympathy. 

Moving  slowly,  she  went  to  the  tele- 
phone and  called  Ronald  Fairbrook. 
When  she  hung  up  again  she  had 
made  an  appointment  to  go  riding 
with  him  the  next  morning. 

IIFE  at  Black  Swan  Hall  settled 
*-  down  into  an  even,  muted  routine. 
Henry  neither  repeated  his  outburst 
of  the  first  day,  nor  did  he  mention  it 
again.  Every  day,  while  he  visited  Dr. 
Abbott,  Sunday  rode  with  Ronald 
Fairbrook.  In  the  afternoons  Henry 
disappeared  to  his  room,  and  Sunday 
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ceived by  May  3 1st,  1941. Prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  drawings 
best  in  proportion  and  neatness 
by  Federal  Schools  Faculty. 
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TRY  FOR  A 
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Copy  this  girl  and  send  us  your  drawing  —  perhaps  you'll  win  a  COMPLETE 
FEDERAL  COURSE  FREE!  This  contest  is  for  amateurs,  so  if  you  like  to  draw  do 
not  hesitate  to  enter. 

Prizes  for  Five  Best  Drawings  —  FIVE  COMPLETE  ART  COURSES 
FREE,  including  drawing  outfits.  (Value  of  each  course,  $185.00.) 

FREE!    Each  contestant  whose  drawing  shows  sufficient  merit  will  receive  a  grading  and 
advice  as  to  whether  he  or  she  has,  in  our  estimation,  artistic  talent  worth  developing. 

Today  design,  color  and  illustrating  influence  the  sale  of  most  merchandise.  Trained 
commercial  artists  have,  therefore,  become  important  in  industry.  They  are  in  de- 
mand —  well  paid  —  machines  can  never  displace  them.  Artistic  talent  is  com- 
paratively scarce.  If  you  can  draw,  why  waste  this  rare  gift?  Train  yourself  to  do 
work  for  which  nature  has  fitted  you  and  which  few  people  can  do.  Success  nowa- 
days comes  easier  to  those  who  develop  natural  ability.  We  have  trained  many 
young  men  and  women  now  capable  of  earning  up  to  $5,000  yearly  as  artists.  Use 
this  opportunity  to  test  your  talent.  Read  the  rules  and  send  us  your  drawing. 
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luC       6851,  Federal    Schools  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


EXPECTING  A  BABY? 


#  Ask  your  doctor  about  breast 
feeding,  especially  during  early 
weeks  of  infancy.  Take  his  ad- 
vice on  supplementary  feeding, 
particularly  about  cleanliness. 
Regularmedical  care  and  advice 
on  nutrition  can  speed  develop- 
ment and  improve 
baby's  health. 
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See  Your 
Doctor  Regularly 


Do  You  Squeeze  Surface 

PIMPLES? 

cmoi  ,t,s  Misht* 

O  I  wr  •    Dangerous} 

Regardless  how  careful  you  may  be,  an  infec- 
tion or  scar  may  be  caused,  so  why  take  chances 
on  serious  consequences?  Try  Poslam,  a  concen- 
trated ointment  that  must  be  good,  for  thousands 
of  men  and  women  have  successfully  used  it  and 
Poslam  Soap  for  nearly  35  years  for  acne  pimples 
due  to  external  causes.  Poslam  Ointment  costs 
but  50c  at  drugsrists  from  coast  to  coast. 
rOfiT  ■  Generous  ointment  sample  — write 

If  E  C.  .  Poslam,  Dept.W-6, 254  W.  54th  St.  N.Y.C. 


POSLAM 


SOAP  & 
OINTMENT 
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Aeo/^Hair  Rinse 
Gives  a  Tiny  Tint 


mmtp 

IHJS , 

dull 
film 


1.  Does  not  leave  the  hair  unruly, 
dry  or  brittle — is  comparable  to 
15  minutes  of  vigorous  brushing. 

2.  Instantly  rinses  away  dulling 
film.    Brings  out  natural  lustre. 

3.  Gives  a  tiny,  glowing  tint,  as  it 
rinses.     Brightens  natural    color. 

4.  Golden  Glint  will  not  bleach  nor 
harm  your  hair — it  is  a  pure,  odor- 
less rinse,  in  (6)  different  shades. 

5.  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping. 


More  than  40  MILLION 
rinses  have  been  sold. 
Try  Golden  Glint  Today 


GOLDEN  GLINT 

2  Rinses  10c  5  Rinses  23c 

at  Cosmetic  Counters 

FOR  ALL  SHADES  OF  HAIR 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  xlO  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 


or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  .  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo 
guaranteed. 
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3  for  $1.00 
SEND  NO  MONEY jg*ES£CSi 

(any  Bize)  and  within  a  week  you   will  receive 


your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20" 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  Bend  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  a 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113    S.    Jefferson    St.       Dept.     1551-G       CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
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NEW  MASCARA  with 
Brush  that  CURLS 


New  SPIRAL  BRUSH  darkens 
all  sides  of  lashes  at  once 
—  curling  them  alluringly! 
Lipstick-like  METAL  CASE 
holds  cylinder  of  tear-proof, 
non-smarting,  CAKE  mas- 
cara— black,  brown  or  blue. 


tYES 


At  your  5  &  10c  Store  —  or  send  dime 
and  2c  stamp  for  mailing — to 
MODERN   COSMETICS,  INC., 
Dept.H-30, 75    East   Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
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played  with  the  children  or  drove 
with  Alice  to  the  village  to  shop.  In 
the  evening  there  was  dinner — with 
perhaps  Fairbrook  or  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Abbott  as  guests — and  an  early  bed- 
time. But  frequently  at  night  Sunday 
heard  Henry  moving  about  in  his 
room,  saw  a  telltale  sliver  of  light 
under  the  door,  heard  his  smothered 
spasms  of  coughing. 

It  was  a  truce,  more  than  anything 
else.  It  could  not  last.  Sunday  knew 
that  eventually  her  nerves  would 
break  under  the  strain  of  living  in 
the  same  house  with  Henry,  wanting 
him  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  tell 
her  he  loved  her,  longing  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  casual  friend- 
liness with  which  he  treated  her.  If 
he  really  hated  her,  she  sometimes 
agonized,  it  would  be  easier  than  this 
temperate,  bloodless  relationship. 

Once,  coming  in  rosy  from  her  ride, 
she  found  him  working  at  the  desk  in 
the  study,  and  without  giving  herself 
time  to  be  afraid  of  being  repulsed, 
crept  up  behind  him  and  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  Later,  she  reflected 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  had 
probably  been  a  very  foolish  thing 
to  do.  But,  probably  because  her  ac- 
tion had  been  so  unpremeditated  and 
natural,  he  was  not  angry. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  stood 
defensively,  facing  her,  his  back  to 
the  desk.  "Sunday !"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
expect  you  back  so  soon." 

"It's  almost  twelve  o'clock,"  Sunday 
pointed  out.  "We  had  a  glorious  ride." 

Still  standing  uncomfortably  against 
the  desk,  he  asked,  "You  like  Fair- 
brook?" 

"Of  course  I  like  him."  Could  Henry 
possibly  be  a  little  bit  jealous?  she 
thought  in  sudden  hope.  Not  that  she 
wanted  him  to  suffer  the  agony  of 
jealousy,  but  it  would  prove  he  had 
not  quite  put  her  out  of  his  heart. 
"He's  very  entertaining— and  very 
sweet." 

She  was  standing  close  to  him;  for 
once  he  had  not  thrown  up  a  barrier 
of  distance  between  them.  Her  hand 
crept  to  his  shoulder,  and  a  current 
of  love  for  him  ran  through  her.  She 
could  hardly  master  the  longing  to 
press  him  close,  closer,  let  her  love 
flow  through  and  over  him  so  that 
he  could  not  hold  out  against  it.  In- 
stead, she  looked  up  and  said  timidly, 
"But  no  one's  as  entertaining — or  as 
sweet — as  you.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  I  love  you?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "No,  I  haven't  for- 
gotten that."  The  last  words  were 
like  a  sigh.  He  leaned  down  and 
kissed  her — but  it  was  not  a  kiss,  it 
was  only  a  pat  on  the  head  for  a 
child,  a  gesture  of  dismissal.  "Run 
along,  dear.    I've  work  to  do." 

She  could  not  let  him  see  how  much 
his  coldness  wounded  her.    To  cover 


her  emotion,  she  peered  around  his 
shoulder.  "What  are  you  working 
on?" 

In  a  flash  he  had  pushed  her  away, 
was  gathering  papers  together  hig- 
gledy-piggledy in  his  hands.  "Noth- 
ing, Sunday!"  he  snapped.  "Please 
don't  bother  me — hereafter  I  guess 
I'd  better  work  in  my  own  room!" 

It  was  such  lightning  alterations  of 
mood  as  this,  such  unpredictable 
swinging  from  gravity  to  anger,  that 
made  Sunday  feel  as  if  she  were 
groping  through  a  dark  and  unfamiliar 
room  whenever  she  spoke  to  Henry. 
At  any  moment  she  was  so  likely  to 
stumble  against  an  obstacle  the  out- 
lines of  which  she  could  just  dimly 
grasp.  She  knew  only  that  he  was 
desperately  unhappy,  but  all  her  ef- 
forts to  break  through  and  find  the 
cause  of  that  unhappiness  met  with 
rebuffs. 

So  she  welcomed  the  telegram  that 
came  a  day  or  so  later,  announcing 
the  arrival  for  a  visit  of  Cynthia  and 
Newton  Price.  Cynthia  Price  was 
English,  an  old  friend  of  Henry's  in 
the  days  before  he  had  met  Sunday. 
Her  husband  was  an  American.  They 
were  motoring  south,  Cynthia  wired, 
and  wondered  if  they  might  stop 
overnight  at  Black  Swan  Hall.  Henry 
wired  back,  urging  them  to  come  and 
stay  much  longer. 

"Cynthia's  grand,"  he  said  to  Sun- 
day with  some  of  his  old  enthusiasm. 
"I've  never  met  her  husband,  but  I 
know  you'll  like  her.  She'll  be  won- 
derful company  for  you." 

She  didn't  voice  her  thought:  that 
he  was  the  only  company  she  wanted 
or  needed. 

Sunday  pictured  Cynthia  as  a  typ- 
ical English  beauty— tall  and  blonde, 
a  trifle  raw-boned  but  with  a  daz- 
zlingly  fair  complexion,  tweedy,  ath- 
letic. The  reality  was  quite  different. 
She  was  tiny  and  darkly  vivacious, 
bubbling  with  elfin  merriment,  and 
equipped  with  a  trunk  full  of  clothes 
straight  out  of  the  most  expensive 
Fifth  Avenue  shops.  Her  husband  was 
quiet  and  slow-spoken,  a  perfect  back- 
ground for  her  darting  gayety. 

Again,  the  first  evening  they  were 
at  the  Hall,  Sunday  saw  a  return  of 
the  normal,  kindly  atmosphere  she 
had  felt  on  the  day  Ronald  Fairbrook 
had  first  been  there.  Was  it  possible, 
she  wondered,  that  Henry  simply 
needed  people  around  him — new, 
stimulating  people?  Did  he  find  her — 
his  wife — inadequate?  She  faced  the 
possibility  squarely,  knowing  how 
much  all  its  implications  might  hurt 
her. 

Ronald  had  come  to  dinner.  They 
were  six  at  the  table — Cynthia  and 
Newton,  herself  and  Henry,  Alice  and 
Ronald.  Jackey  and  Lively,  by  prefer- 
ence, had  their  meals  served  in  the 
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Cake  Mascara 
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BILLY  M.  GREENE — Beatrice  Kay's  partner  in  those  hilarious  melo- 
dramatic skits  on  Monday  night's  Gay  Nineties  Revue  on  CBS. 
Billy  used  to  be  a  boy  soprano  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York,  and  grew  up  with  an  incurable  ambition  to  be  an  actor. 
This  ambition  was  sidetracked  in  1916,  when  he  joined  the  Navy, 
and  again  a  year  later,  when  he  left  the  Navy  and  went  into  the 
Army  instead.  He  was  wounded  in  France,  but  recovered  and  after 
the  war  toured  the  South  in  the  cast  of  a  play  called  "Experience." 
Comedy  roles  in  musical  shows  and  in  movie  shorts  followed,  until 
he  made  a  guest  appearance  on  the  Gay  Nineties  broadcast.  He 
was    such    an    instantaneous    hit   that    he    got   the    job    permanently. 
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room  they  shared,  whenever  there 
was  company.  Henry  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  chuckling  at  a  story 
Cynthia  had  just  finished  telling.  The 
color  had  come  back  into  his  cheeks 
in  these  few  weeks  at  the  Hall — that, 
at  least,  was  something  she  could  be 
thankful  for,  Sunday  thought.  Dr. 
Abbott's  treatments  were  surely  do- 
ing him  good. 

Outwardly  there  was  nothing 
wrong.  Just  now,  Henry  appeared 
well  and  very  happy.  Yet — and  Sun- 
day tried  to  watch  him  coldly,  un- 
blinded  by  the  fact  that  she  loved 
him — there  was,  perhaps,  a  kind  of 
forced  shrillness  to  his  laughter,  a 
hectic  falseness  in  his  smile,  as  if  he 
were  playing  the  role  of  a  man  happy 
and  at  ease  in  his  home. 

She  didn't  know.  It  was  impossible 
to  tell. 

It  was  the  next  day,  after  that  eve- 
ning when  everything  seemed  so  nor- 
mal, that  the  blow  fell. 

Henry  came  to  her  bedroom  in  the 
morning,  before  breakfast.  He  was 
wearing,  not  the  slacks  and  sports 
jacket  that  were  his  habitual  costume, 
but  a  business  suit.  He  stood  just 
inside  the  door,  looking  at  her  where 
she  sat  before  her  dressing  table,  like 
a  man  who  was  trying  to  memorize 
every  detail  of  a  scene. 

"I've  got  to  tell  you  something,  Sun- 
day," he  said. 

She  waited,  her  heart  thudding  in 
her  breast,  for  she  knew  not  what; 
sure  that  now,  at  last,  she  was  to 
learn  the  reason  for  his  change 
toward  her. 

I'M  going  to  the  hospital  today," 
•  he  said.  "Abbott  is  going  to  operate 
on  me." 

"Operate.    .    .    ?"    she   whispered. 

"We've  known — he  and  I — for  sev- 
eral days  that  it  would  have  to  be 
an  operation.  There's  no  sense  in  put- 
ting it  off." 

Sunday  stood  rooted  to  the  floor, 
unable  to  move.  "But  why  didn't  you 
tell  me?"  she  said.  "Why  wasn't  I  al- 
lowed to  know?"  All  the  weeks  of 
being  shut  out  of  his  life,  all  the 
lonely  brooding  of  wakeful  nights, 
was  in  her  heartbroken  cry. 

"I  didn't  want  to  worry  you." 

"Worry  me!  Can't  you  see,"  she 
stormed,  "that  the  best  way  to  drive 
me  frantic  is  to  shut  me  out  of  your 
life,  the  way  you've  been  doing? 
Keeping  secrets  from  me,  making  me 
wonder — watch  you — try  to  read  your 
thoughts?  Worry!"  She  began  to  sob 
hysterically,  both  hands  over  her  face. 

He  touched  her  shoulder,  and  in- 
stantly she  was  in  his  arms,  held  with 
such  strength  she  could  scarcely 
breathe — and  did  not  want  to  breathe, 
for  this  stormy  pain  was  a  delight  she 
had  been  afraid  she  would  never 
know  again.  She  felt  his  tears  min- 
gling with  her  own,  and  heard  him 
say: 

"Oh,  God,  darling,  I've  tried  so  hard 
not  to  let  you  know  what  was  hap- 
pening. I'm  afraid,  Sunday — I'm 
afraid  of  being  an  invalid.  I'm  more 
afraid  of  that  than  I  am  of  dying — " 

"Hush,  sweetheart — you  mustn't  say 
such  things."  She  had  drawn  him 
down  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  His  head 
was  pressed  against  her  breast,  her 
hand  moved  gently  back  and  forth 
over  the  crisp  coolness  of  his  hair. 
"Is  it  so  very  dangerous,  this  opera- 
tion?" She  might  have  pretended  that 
the  operation  was  nothing,  but  intui- 
tion told  her  that  pretense  was  no 
way  to  calm  him  now.  The  truth, 
whatever  it  might  be,  must  be  faced, 
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STOP! 


DON'T  CUT  IT 
DOWN  FOR  THE  TWINS! 


You  can  home-dye  clothes 

like  new  with   INSTANT 


It's  easy  to  make  faded  things  look  new 
again  .  .  .  with  RIT.  And  RIT  gives  you 
professional  results  .  .  .  for  RIT  is  the 
only  home-dye  containing  neomerpin  .  .  . 
the  same  penetrating  ingredient  profes- 
sionals use! 

RIT  dyes  clear  through  every  thread! 

RIT  dyes  evenly  ...  no  streaks! 

NO  BOILING 

Use  Instant  RIT  to  make  old  things  look  new. 


NEVER     SAY     D Y  E  —  SAY 


RIT 


27  colors.  .  . 
at  drug  and  notion 
counters  everywhere 


RIT 


Copyright  1941,  Rit  Products  Corporation 


SIMULATED 


DIAMOND  RINGS 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new.      tfl^fl  i        ^^B    ^^m 
yellow  gold  plate  Engagement  Ring  or  Wedding  Rind  JL~~B    j  _  _ 

■    in  our  beautiful,  sentimental  "Now  and  Forever"  design.   SoliJ^T  I      t^Tf-!^^r%S 

taire  Engagement  King  set  with  flashing,  full  karat  size,  siroo-^B    I      I     _c^C/r   ©«_ 
I  a  led  diamond.   The  matched  Wedding  ring  has  a  baud  of  brilliants  \ 
set  in  exquisite  mounting,  The  Perfect  Bridal  Pair.  Either  ring  poly 
$1.00  or  both  for  $1.79.  SEND  NO  MONET  with  order,  just  name  and  ring 
size.    Wear  ring  10  dayB  on».mpney-hack  guarantee.    Rush  order  nowL 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.  Dept  81 


j    ■  BOTH  rOR 
Jefferson,  lowa 


for  This  $2.50  Bottle  of 
Quaint  Perfume  (Sf?c«*S2) 

Temptation — an  extra  choice  odeur  among 
Rieger's  "Flower  Drops."  One  of  the  most  exquisite 
perfumes  ever  created.  Truly  exquisite.  Do  try  it! 

MADE  without  alcohol  from  the  essence  of  flowers.  Yes, 
from  the  flowers  themselves.  The  real  flower  perfume! 
So  delicate  and  yet  a  single  drop  lasts  a  week  (hence  econom- 
ical, though  aristocratic) .  Sells  regularly  for  $12.00  an  ounce! 

Send  No  Money* 


I'    PAUL  RIEGER  &  CO.  (Est.  1872) 
213  Art  Center  Building,  San  Francisco,  California     | 
Send  the  bottle  of  "Temptation,"  genuine  flower  drops. 
I      I'll  pay  the  postman.  (If  you  prefer,  enclose  now  $1.00  check, 
J      currency,  stamps.)  Money  back  if  not  more  than  satisfied.      ■ 
(Only  ONE  Bottle  to  Any  One  Customer) 

j        Name 
Address 
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Dont  just  "deaden"* 

HEADACHE ! 


Druggist  tells  how  to 
get  more  thorough  relief 

"When  a  customer  asks  for  something  for  a 
headache,  my  first  thought  is  Bromo-Seltzer," 
says  Joseph  F.  Morgan,  prominent  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  druggist.  "I  feel  Bromo-Seltzer  does  more 
for  you  than  many  other  remedies  because  it 
gives  3-way  relief.  It  helps  settle  the  stomach 
and  calm  the  nerves  in  addition  to  relieving 
the  pain.  I  can  vouch  for  the  relief  it  gives!" 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  single-acting 
"pain-deadener"  that  may  do  only  ONE  part  of 
the  job!  Get  3-way  relief  with  Bromo-Seltzer.* 

Depended  on  by  millions  for  3 

generations. 

Listen  to  Ben  Bernie  Friday  nights 

BROMO-SELTZER 

*Just  use  as  directed  on  the  label.  Forpersis- 
tent  or  recurring  headaches,  see  your  doctor. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 

leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.    C.     VISCOSE    COMPANY 
140  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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•  TOO  helps  keep 

HI  Ci.  hair  from  darkening. 


ATA9         brightens 
nl  tt  faded  blonde  hair. 


New  11  Minute 

HOME  SHAMPOO 

Specially  made  for  blondes.  Helps  keep  light  hair 
from  darkening — brightens  faded  blonde  hair.  Not  a 
liquid,  it  is  a  fragrant  powder  that  quickly  makes  a 
rich  cleansing  lather.  Instantly  removes  the  dingy,  dust- 
laden  film  that  makes  blonde  hair  dark,  old-looking. 
Called  Blondex,  it  gives  hair  attractive  luster  and 
highlights  —  keeps  that  just-shampooed  look  for  a 
whole  week.  Safe,  fine  for  children's  hair,  Blondex  is 
the  largest  selling  blonde  shampoo  in  the  world.  Get 
it  today  at  10c,  drug  and  dept.  stores. 
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"Checking  the  House"  backstage  at  the  Hollywood  Greek  Relief 
benefit — Dinah  Shore,  composer  Harry  Warren  and  Judy  Garland. 


and  her  greatest  joy  was  that  she 
could  face  it  with  him. 

"Bad — yes.  .  .  .  I'm  not  afraid  of  the 
pain,  Sunday — I'm  not  really  afraid 
for  myself  at  all.  You  understand  that, 
don't  you?"  His  head  jerked  back  and 
he  looked  up  at  her  in  frantic  en- 
treaty. "I'm  afraid  I  may  be  a  drag 
on  you — a  dead  body  that's  still  alive, 
clinging  to  you,  making  you  old  and 
unhappy.  I  couldn't  stand  that.  And 
when  I  think,  too,  of  what's  going  on 
in  England,  while  I'm  tied  here,  un- 
able to  help — I  hate  myself.  I  hate 
the  filthy  trick  my  body  has  played 
on  me!" 

"Darling,  you've  been  so  terribly 
unhappy.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  all 
this  before?  It  would  have  helped, 
just  to  talk  about  it." 

"I  wanted  to,"  he  confessed.  "I've 
wanted  to,  so  often.  But  even  more 
than  that,  I  thought  I  had  to  kill  your 
love  for  me.  I  couldn't  stand  the 
thought  of  what  it  would  mean  to  you 
if  I — died — or  was  an  invalid.  You've 
always  been  so  dependent  on  me — I 
knew  your  only  salvation  would  be 
in  a — a  cutting  loose  of  the  ties  that 
held  you  to  me.  .  .  .  And  I  still  believe 
that!"  he  said,  tearing  himself  away 
from  her  encircling  arms  and  spring- 
ing up  to  pace  the  floor.  "Only  I'm 
not  strong  enough  to  cut  them!" 

"You — did  an  awfully  good  job, 
though,"  Sunday  said  shakily.  Things 
were  clicking  now  into  their  proper 
places.  She  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand. All  that  coldness  had  been 
Henry's  deliberate  attempt  to  make 
himself  unnecessary  to  her.  The  de- 
sire for  separate  rooms,  the  insistence 
that  she  ride  with  Ronald  Fairbrook, 
the  remark  that  Cynthia  would  "be 
company  for  her" — all  these  were  part 
of  it.  And  part  of  it,  too,  were  the 
unpredictable  changes  of  temper,  the 
flashes  of  despairing  anger.  These  had 
come  when  nerves  and  emotions  re- 
belled against  the  strictures  so  arti- 
ficially imposed  upon  them. 

But  now  it  was  over.  Now  she  un- 
derstood— without  resentment  at  the 
masculine  obtuseness  that  had  thought 
so  unnatural  a  scheme  would  serve  its 
purpose;  with,  instead,  a  deep  humil- 
ity that  she  had  been  thought  worthy 
of  such  a  sacrifice. 

"Come,"  she  said  gently.  "If  we're 
going  to  the  hospital,  we  should  start." 

The  hospital  waiting  room  had  no 
clock,    and  Sunday   wondered   if  this 


omission  was  intentional  or  merely 
thoughtless.  Did  time  go  faster  when 
there  was  no  machine  to  record  it? 
It  could  hardly  go  more  slowly.  It 
seemed  hours  that  she  had  been  sitting 
here  in  the  leather  chair  that  sighed 
gustily  when  it  took  your  weight, 
looking  about  at  the  cream-colored 
walls,  the  mantelpiece  with  its  two 
fat,  empty  jardinieres,  the  statue  of 
the  Madonna  in  one  corner,  the  sepia 
engraving  of  the  Ascension  between 
the  two  windows.  It  seemed  hours  .  .  . 
but  the  rectangle  of  sunlight  on  the 
floor  had  crept  only  a  few  inches  from 
the  toe  of  her  shoe. 

Dr.  Abbott  had  been  frank,  now 
that  he  knew  Sunday  was  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  an  operation.  "There 
is  a  certain  element  of  risk,"  he  said. 
"I  can't  pretend  otherwise.  But  there 
is  definitely  not  the  danger  Lord 
Henry  anticipates.  I  begged  him — my 
dear,  I  all  but  ordered  him — to  consult 
you,  days  ago  when  we  first  decided 
an  operation  was  indicated.  He  grew 
almost  violent — -insisted  you  weren't 
to  know  anything." 

HE'S  afraid  he'll  be  an  invalid,"  Sun- 
day  murmured.     "Or — " 

"Yes."  Dr.  Abbott  frowned.  "It 
amounts  to  an  obsession  with  him.  He 
told  me  that  he's  felt  this  way  ever 
since  the  plane  crash.  And  as  with  all 
obsessions  it  feeds  upon  itself.  Lord 
Henry  would  be  less  of  a  worry  to 
me,"  the  doctor  said  gravely,  "if  he 
were  not  so  convinced  his  life  is  at 
an  end." 

Sunday  asked  the  question  that  was 
not  important  now,  might  become  vi- 
tally so  later  on.  "If  the  operation's 
successful,  will  he — will  he  be  able 
to  go  back  to  England  and  fly  again?" 
She  hated  herself  for  even  thinking 
of  this.  She  should  want  Henry  to  be 
able  to  fight  for  his  country — and,  of 
course,  she  did  want  him  to,  with  one 
part  of  her.  With  the  other,  she 
dreaded  losing  him  again.  She  dreaded 
the  agony  of  new  danger. 

"Not  for  a  long  time,  I'm  afraid," 
the  doctor  said.  "It  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  a  long  convalescence.  But 
eventually,  of  course,  it's  possible. 
That's  one  reason  he  urged  me  to 
operate." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  waiting  room. 
As  he  reached  the  door  she  stopped 
him  with  one  more  question.  "Doctor 
— the  operation  is  really  necessary?    I 
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Why  Wear  Diamonds? 

When  diamond-dazzling  Zircons  are  so  effec- 
tive  and    inexpensive.     See    before   you    buy. 
Write   for    FREE    catalog.     Address: 
ZIRCON    IMPORTING    CO. 
Dept.    18  Wheeling,    W.    Va. 
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The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  Juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
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It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
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mean,"  she  added,  troubled  at  the 
slight  coolness  that  came  into  his 
manner  at  the  intimation  that  his 
diagnosis  was  subject  to  criticism, 
"Henry  has  looked  so  much  better 
since  you've  been  treating  him — I 
thought—" 

"I  know."  He  forgave  her.  "But  in 
a  case  like  this,  appearances  are  de- 
ceptive. The  sun  and  air  have  been 
more  responsible  for  that  improved 
appearance  of  Lord  Henry's  than  I." 

So  she  was  waiting,  while  in  a  white 
room  somewhere  in  this  building  her 
husband's  life  was  being  drawn 
through  a  surgeon's  firm,  skilful — but 
not  all-powerful— fingers.  The  others 
at  the  Hall  had  wanted  to  come  to  the 
hospital  with  her,  but  she  had  asked 
them  not  to.  Waiting  was  hard  enough 
alone;  it  would  have  been  unbearable 
if  she  had  been  forced,  besides,  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  composure. 

The  day  dragged  on.  A  nurse  came 
to  tell  her  that  Henry  had  been  taken 
back  to  his  room,  and  that  "every- 
thing had  gone  very  well."  She  re- 
layed this  information  to  Alice  at  the 
Hall,  over  the  telephone,  and  returned 
to  her  post  in  the  waiting  room,  to 
sit  in  numb,  weary  silence. 

At  last  Dr.  Abbott  was  standing 
before  her — calm,  even  smiling. 

"Lord  Henry  is  awake  now,"  he  told 
her.  "Everything  is  fine.  You  may  see 
him  for  a  minute,  but  don't  let  him 
talk." 

SHE  was  following  him  down  a  long, 
green-paved  corridor,  through  a 
door  and  into  a  darkened  room  where 
a  figure  lay  on  the  bed.  All  she  could 
see  were  his  eyes;  the  rest  of  his  head 
was  swathed  in  white.  She  bent  over 
him,  whispered,  "Henry,  dearest,  you 
are  going  to  be  well.  The  operation 
went  off  wonderfully."  Her  lips  were 
stiff  and  dry.  It  was  a  muscular  ef- 
fort to  force  them  to  speak,  to  smile. 
But  his  eyes  answered  her — narrow- 
ing, crinkling  a  little  at  the  corners — 
before  they  closed  again  in  sleep. 

Outside  the  room  sobs  grew  in  her 
breast  and  battered  their  way  from 
her  lips.  Dr.  Abbott  closed  the  door 
to  his  patient's  room  quickly.  "Nurse," 
he  said,  "take  Lady  Brinthrope  to  a 
room  and  give  her  a  sedative.  She's 
dangerously  near  a  breakdown." 

Henry's  recovery  was  rapid.  Within 
three  weeks  he  was  nearly  ready  to 
come  back  to  the  Hall.  And  Sunday, 
filled  with  happiness,  would  let  no 
one  else  take  on  the  task  of  cleaning 
and  preparing  his  room. 

That  was  how  she  found  the  en- 
velope. It  was  in  his  chest  of  drawers, 
lying  among  his  handkerchiefs  and 
shirts,  and  it  was  marked,  "To  be 
opened  in  case  of  my  death." 

A  cold  wind  touched  her.  She  had 
an  impulse  to  tear  the  thing  to  pieces 
and  burn  every  scrap.  Instead,  she 
put  it  carefully  back  where  she  had 
found  it.  Henry  must  not  know  she 
had  seen  it. 

She  knew,  now,  what  he  had  been 
doing  the  morning  she  came  home 
from  her  ride  with  Ronald  Fairbrook 
and  found  him  at  the  desk  downstairs. 
That  desk  was  where  he  kept  his  ac- 
counts and  check-books.  She  even 
recognized  the  envelope  as  one  of  the 
neat  pile  always  ready  for  his  corre- 
spondence. He  had  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  hidden  the  papers  on  the  desk 
with  his  body — because  they  were  a 
draft  of  his  will. 

He'd  been  so  sure  he  was  going  to 
die ! 

Working  there  in  Henry's  room, 
Sunday  offered  up  a  little  prayer  of 


Uf4>&-  You  will  be 
more  beautiful  with 
Princess  Pat  Rouge 


fouppose   you  found  you 
—  i*l  were   less   beautiful   than 

you  could  be  .  .  .  and  then 
discovered  a  way  to  new  love- 
liness .  .  .  wouldn't  you  act — ■ 
and  quickly?  Of  course!  Well, 
ordinary  rouge  doesn't  give 
you  all  the  beauty  you  could  have.  It  gives 
that  "painted,  artificial  look." 

iV©M-.  let's  see  about 

PRINCESS  PAT  ROUGE 

You've  a  good  reason  to  change  to 
Princess  Pat — if  it  can  give  you  thrilling 
new  beauty.  And  it  does  because  it's  duo- 
tone  .  .  an  undertone  and  an  overtone  make 
each  shade.  Not  just  another  rouge,  but 
utterly  different. 

When  you  apply  Princess  Pat  Rouge  it 
changes  on  your  skin! — matches  your  in- 
dividual type.  Mysteriously,  amazingly,  the 
color  seems  to  come  from  within  the  skin, 
bringing  out  new  hidden  beauty.  Isn't  that 
what  you  want?  Your  mirror  shows  you 
sparkle  and  animation — a  new  confidence 
in  your  beauty  makes  you  irresistible. 

But  remember  this — only  Princess  Pat 
Rouge  has  the  duo-tone  secret.  And  now 
you  can  get  it  in  any  of  the  fashionable 
new  shades.  Until  you  experience  the 
excitement  of  wearing  this  duo-tone  rouge, 
you  will  never  know  how  glamorous  you 
really  can  be. 

A  make-up  kit  for  only  10^.  Con- 
tains Princess  Pat  Rouge,  Face  Powder, 
and  trial  bottles  of  new  Liquid  Liptone 
and  Remover.  The  ten  cents  is  simply  for 
postage  and  packing. 
Address  Princess  Pat. 
Dept.  461,  Chicago. 
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Many  modern  women,  who  once  faced  "try- 
ing days"  with  dread,  now  relieve  functional 
periodic  pain  with  Midol.  Among  thousands 
of  women  recently  interviewed,  more  re- 
ported using  Midol  for  this  purpose  than  all 
other  preparations  combined,  and  96%  of 
these  Midol  users  said  they  found  Midol 
effective  I 

Midol  is  free  from  opiates.  One  ingredient 
is  prescribed  by  many  doctors,  for  headache 
and  muscular  pain.  Another  exclusive  in- 
gredient acts  quickly  to  relieve  typical  spas- 
modic pain.  If  you  have  no  organic  disor- 
der calling  for  special  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  Midol  should  help  you.  Large 
size,  40(£;  small  size,  20ji — all  drugstores. 
Coupon  brings  trial  package. 


GENERAL  DRUG  COMPANY,  Dept.B-641, 
I     170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free,  in  plain  wrawer,  trial  packaae  of  Midol. 
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4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  of  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints   the    hair  as   it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not  dye  or  bleach. 
It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12   different  shades.   Try  LOVALONL 

At  ttores  which  sell  toilet  i 
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thanksgiving.  The  war  that  was  tak- 
ing so  many  young  lives  had  nearly 
taken  one  more — the  most  precious 
life  in  the  world  to  her.  For  if  Henry 
had  died  under  Dr.  Abbott's  knife  it 
would  have  been  the  war  that  killed 
him,  just  as  surely  as  if  he  had  died 
in  the  plane  crash  itself. 

She  felt  very  humble,  with  the  hu- 
mility of  one  who  receives  benefits 
others  are  denied.  Her  heart  went  out 
in  pity  for  those  thousands  of  other 
wives  who  had  not  been  spared.  She 
did  not  know  why  war  had  been 
gentle  toward  her,  but  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart  she  was  grateful. 

There  was  only  one  thing  Sunday 
did  not  know  then,  that  she  was  to 
learn  later.  War  invades  the  minds  of 
men  as  well  as  their  bodies. 

COMETIMES,"  Cynthia  Price  said, 
**  "I  have  to  remind  myself  that  you 
and  Henry  have  been  married  three 
years." 

Sunday  set  a  vase  full  of  giant 
dahlia  blooms  on  the  piano  and  stood 
back  to  appraise  the  effect.  She 
laughed.  "So  do  I,"  she  said.  "It 
seems  more  like  three  months." 

"That  wasn't  exactly  what  I  meant," 
Cynthia  said,  lighting  a  cigarette.  Ex- 
quisitely manicured  fingernails  ac- 
cented, with  their  color,  the  creamy 
smoothness  of  her  hands;  even  though 
she  smoked  incessantly,  stains  never 
appeared  upon  her  ringers.  "Right 
now,  for  instance,  you're  acting  like  a 
bride." 

"And  why  not?"  Sunday  hummed 
a  little  tune  under  her  breath,  rushed 
to  the  window  to  see  if  Dr.  Abbott's 
car  was  in  sight.  "Any  minute  now 
Henry  will  be  home  from  the  hospital. 
I  even  feel  like  a  bride." 

"How  in  the  world  do  you  manage 
to  keep  feeling  romantic  about  your 
husband?"  Cynthia  inquired  lazily. 
"I  can't  remember  when  I  last  felt 
really  romantic  about  Newton." 

"Really?  I  think  Newton's  very 
handsome." 

"It  doesn't  signify.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  you  think  your  own 
husband  is  handsome.  Very  few  wives 
can,  after  the  first  year  or  so." 

Again  Sunday  laughed,  but  she  felt 
a  growing  sense  of  irritation.  Cynthia 
was  trying  to  be  flip,  amusing,  and  it 
wasn't  coming  off  successfully;  she 
was  merely  being  cynical  and  a  little 
vulgar.  "I  don't  think,"  she  said,  "that 
it's  necessary  for  a  marriage  to  lose 
all  its  romance  and  excitement,  no 
matter  how  many  years  go  by." 

"You  don't?  May  you  never  be  dis- 
illusioned, my  sweet." 

Looking  at  Cynthia  curiously,  Sun- 
day realized  that  this  time  there  was 
no  idle  amusement  either  in  her  face 
or  in  her  voice.  She  was  serious — 
quite  tragically  serious.    And,  as  al- 


ways in  the  presence  of  a  genuine 
emotion,  Sunday's  heart  went  out  in 
sympathy. 

"You  and  Newton  aren't  happy  to- 
gether, Cynthia?" 

Cynthia  leaned  forward  and  snubbed 
out  her  cigarette  in  an  ashtray  on  the 
coffee  table.  "We're  .  .  .  not  unhappy," 
she  conceded;  and  then,  in  a  rush, 
went  on:  "But  something's  gone — 
something  that  was  very  sweet  and 
precious.  I  can't  explain.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  anybody  that's  ever  been 
in  love  would  know  what  I  mean.  It 
used  to  be  that  every  day  was  an 
adventure — every  minute  we  spent 
together  was  delicious  excitement. 
Now  .  .  .  well,  that's  all  over.  Being 
married  is  .  .  .  neither  good  nor  bad. 
It's  just  nothing.   Nothing  at  all." 

Sunday  recoiled  before  the  picture 
of  such  desolation.  But  something, 
deep  down  in  her  mind,  was  whisper- 
ing to  her  that  the  picture  was — ever 
so  faintly — familiar.  She  tried  to 
silence  the  whisper:  "If  that's  hap- 
pened— =and  I  don't  really  think  it  has, 
I  think  you're  making  things  sound 
worse  than  they  are— it's  because  you 
never  were  very  deeply  in  love  with 
Newton." 

"I  was  in  love  with  him,  all  right," 
Cynthia  said  shortly.  "I  was  crazy- 
mad  about  him.  And  I  was  like  you, 
I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  get  over  it. 
But  that  was  only  four  years  ago — 
and  I  got  over  it.  Worse  luck." 

"Did — Newton  get  over  it,  too?" 

"Obviously.  In  fact,  he  got  over  it 
first.  One  morning  I  woke  up  and 
realized,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  my 
husband  found  me  just  about  as  es- 
sential to  him  as  his  morning  toast 
and  coffee.  And  just  about  as  excit- 
ing. That,  Sunday-gal,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end." 

Sunday  wished  Cynthia  wouldn't 
call  her  "Sunday-gal."  She'd  picked 
the  habit  up  from  Jackey  and  Lively; 
on  their  lips  it  sounded  natural  and 
affectionate,  on  hers  it  sounded  almost 
like  sarcasm. 

"I  think  you  were  imagining  it," 
she  said  staunchly. 

"I  must  have  a  wonderful  imagina- 
tion, then.  .  .  .  Oh  well,"  and  Cynthia 
reached  for  another  cigarette,  "I  sup- 
pose we're  going  through  the  period 
of  second  adjustment,  Newton  and  I." 

"Second  adjustment?    What's  that?" 

"The  time  when  youthful  passion" 
— Cynthia  mimicked  the  phrase  mock- 
ingly— "the  hearts-and-flowers,  moon- 
light-and-nightingales-singing  sort  of 
thing — settles  down  to  mutual  respect 
and  affection.  A  game  of  cribbage  by 
the  fireside  and  don't  forget  to  wind 
the  alarm  clock.  Only,"  she  stood  up 
and  shuddered,  "I'm  not  old  enough 
yet  for  that!" 

A  cheerful  babble  of  voices  came 
from  the  hall.    Sunday  jumped.    "It's 
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J%  JANE  WEBB — who  though  still  in  her  'teens  has  just  celebrated  the 
beginning  of  her  sixth  year  in  radio.  You  hear  her  as  Jane  in  the 
NBC  Tom  Mix  program,  and  as  Midge  Barton  in  The  Bartons  serial 
over  the  same  network.  She's  an  NBC  product  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  her  career — she  earned  her  first  money  there  and  bought 
clothes  with  it.  Jane  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  young  actress  produced 
by  radio — a  hard  worker,  mature  and  poised  for  her  years,  and 
able  to  act  rings  around  many  an  older  person.  Between  engage- 
ments at  the  mike  she  attends  school  and  confesses  to  a  fondness  for 
ice  cream  sundaes  and  dances — more  or  less  like  any  girl  of  her  age. 
She's   tiny,   vivacious,   very    pretty,    and    plans   a    career   on   the    air. 
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MIDDLE-AGE 
WOMEN  ea] 


HEED  THIS  ADVICE!  Are  you  cross, 
cranky  and  NERVOUS,  suffer  hot  flashes, 
weakness,  dizziness,  distress  of  "irregu- 
larities"—caused  by  this  period  in  a  wom- 
an's life?  THEN  LISTEN: 

Start  today  and  take  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound.  For  over  60  years 
Pinkham's  Compound  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  grateful  women  to  calm  un- 
strung nerves  and  to  lessen  the  annoying 
and  embarrassing  distress  due  to  this 
functional  disturbance. 

Lydia  Pinkham's  Compound  Is  WORTH 
TRYING!  Get  a  bottle  today  1 
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>»  t  lowest 
Cut  Rate  Pticesi 


BUY    NOW!    PRICES    NEVER    LOWER!  I 

Free  Sample  card — over  1000  Colors  including  I 
new  Style  Flash— over  150  latest  models.  FREE  in-  I 
struction.  Gift  offer.  (Est.  22  years.)  Write  today.  I 
F&K  YARN  CO.,8S  Essex  St. ,Dept.A-6,NewYork,N.Y. 
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^Scratching 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  pimples,  ath- 
lete's foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes  and  other  externally 
caused  skin  troubles,  use  world-famous,  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless, 
stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and  quickly  stops  intense 
itching.  35c  trial  bottle  proves  it,  or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  AMAZING  iMZSqS*?* 

WATCH  <*^  RING  ^V 
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WALTHAM 
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YOUR  CHOICE  of  Jeweled  Elgin.  Wdlth«m 
or  Illinois  wrist  watch.  New  styled  siie  0 
case.  Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
Diamond  ring  when  ordered  and  paid  for 
on  our  purchase  privilege  plan.  Payments: 
$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  $3.50  anytime 
within  a  year  (total  only  $7.00).  Remember, 
the  cost  of  watch  is  included  in  price  of  the 
ring.  Extra  surprise  free  gift  enclosed  for 
promptness.  Send  NO  money  with  order. 
Just  rush  name,  address,  ring  siie.  It  comet 
by  return  mail  in  special  gift  box,  postpaid. 

A.     KENDALL    JEWELERS 

Topeka,  Kansas,  Dept.  WG-641 
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LEARN     CARTOONING 
AT  HOME  IN  SPARETIME 

Send    for    this    FREE    book    containing 
money- making:    tips,    cartooning    charts, 
idea    creating   methods,    list    of   cartoon 
,  buyers,  and  other  valuable  information. 
Read    about    the    money-making    oppor- 
tunities  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  professions— CARTOONING.     With 
this  booklet  we  will  include  a  complete 
portfolio  describing  our  easy  Course  in 
Cartooning     and     explaining     our     new 
Marionette   Method   of   Instruction.     We 
1    will    also    tell    you    how    to    get    the 
Cartoonists'    Exchange    Laugh    Finder 
FREE    of    extra    cost.      This    amazing 
device     actually     helps      create      and 
originate  humorous  ideas.  Send  name 
•"    at    once    and    mention    your    age. 

CARTOONISTS'  EXCHANGE 

Dept.   596,  Pleasant   Hill,   Ohio 
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MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TIST. 


(SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE! 

D€ttmOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  Pso- 
riasis and  Dermoil  with 
amazing  true  photo- 
graphic  proof  of  re- 
sults   also    FREE. 


SEND    FOR 

GENEROUS 
rrniAL  size 

FREE 


Don't  mistake  eczema 

for  the  stubborn,  ugly 

embarrassing  scaly  sum 

disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 

non  -staining    Dermoil, 

Thousands   do  for   scaly 

spots   on  body   or   scalp. 

Grateful  users,  often  after 

years  of  suffering,   report 

the  scales  have  gone,  the 

red  patches  gradually  disappeared 

and    they    enjoyed    the    thrill    of    a 

clear  skin  again.     Dermoil   is  used  by  many  doctors  and   is 

backed   by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in 

2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.     Generous 

trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 

name  and  address.    Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your. 

self.    Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.    Print  name  plainly 

Results  may  surprise  you.     Don't   delay.     Sold    by    Liggett 

and    Walgreen    Drug    Stores.      LAKE    LABORATORIES,    Box 

547,     Northwestern    Station,     Dept.     2004,     Detroit,     Mich. 

JUNE,    1941 


Henry!"  she  cried.  "Dr.  Abbott's 
brought  him  home  and  I  wasn't  at 
the  door  to  meet  him!" 

In  the  hubbub  of  welcoming  Henry 
back  to  the  Hall,  Cynthia's  unpleasant 
views  of  marriage  were  driven  from 
Sunday's  mind;  but  they  were  to  re- 
turn, rather  uncomfortably,  again  and 
again  in  the  next  few  days— every 
time,  in  fact,  that  she  saw  the  Prices- 
together.  There  was  something  acute- 
ly distressing  in  knowing  that  two 
married  people  were  not  happy  to- 
gether. Having  once  seen  past  the 
conventional  facade  they  presented  to 
the  world,  Sunday  was  unable  to  bring 
that  facade  back  into  focus.  Into 
every  remark  of  Cynthia's  she  read, 
without  intending  to,  a  hint  of  Cyn- 
thia's dissatisfaction.  In  Newton's 
quiet  reserve  she  saw  a  mask  for  a 
disillusion  to  match  his  wife's. 

Unbidden,  the  wish  came  to  her  that 
they  would  leave.  But,  she  loyally  re- 
minded herself,  they  were  Henry's 
friends,  and  Henry  enjoyed  their  com- 
pany. It  was  good  for  him  to  have 
them  here.  It  must  be,  when  he  found 
so  much  amusement  in  Cynthia's  ver- 
bal sallies,  so  much  masculine  con- 
tentment in  Newton's  talk  of  business, 
politics,  hunting. 

I  must  be  turning  into  one  of 
those  neurotic,  possessive  wives,  she 
thought.  For  now  she  should  have 
been  happy — and  yet  she  was  not. 

HENRY  was  convalescing  to  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's entire  satisfaction.  Every 
day  he  was  stronger.  That  cloud  was 
gone,  or  so  nearly  gone  that  it  was 
nothing  to  worry  about.  And  Henry 
had  returned  to  her  arms,  her  heart, 
her  love. 

But— 

He  was  different.  The  difference 
was  so  evanescent,  so  difficult  to 
analyze  or  isolate,  that  at  first  Sunday 
was  able  to  tell  herself  that  she  imag- 
ined it.  Then  she  realized.  Cynthia 
Price  had  put  it  into  words.  It  was  the 
"second  adjustment" — when  romance 
gave  way  to  affection,  desire  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

A  wild  anger  possessed  her.  This 
must  not  happen — she  would  not  let  it 
happen!  Not  only  for  her  own  sake, 
but  for  Henry's,  too,  she  determined 
to  fight  against  it.  He  would  not  be 
happy,  taking  her  for  granted,  letting 
their  marriage  jog  into  dreary  routine 
— for  it  was  in  Henry  to  feel  his  emo- 
tions deeply,  just  as  it  was  in  her. 
He  could  not  stand  a  marriage  that 
was  not  quick  with  living,  breathing 
vitality. 

So  she  would  fight  to  keep  their  life 
together  full  of  color.  But  how?  What 
weapons,  what  tactics,  would  she  use? 
And  there  she  stopped,  because  the 
fight  would  be  against  something  so 
vague  and  elusive  that  it  could  not  be 
attacked.  Even  Cynthia,  cleverly 
feminine  though  she  was,  had  ad- 
mitted defeat  in  this  self -same  battle. 
Even  Cynthia — 

It  must  have  been  just  then  that 
the  first  small  thought  of  jealousy  en- 
tered her  mind. 

"I  adore  you,  Henry,"  Cynthia  had 
said  one  evening,  after  dinner.  "I 
could  kill  Sunday  for  grabbing  you." 

It  was  a  typically  Cynthia-esque 
remark,  and  they  had  all  laughed — 
Newton,  Henry,  Sunday  herself.  Now 
Sunday  wondered  if  its  intention  had 
been  entirely  humorous. 

Cynthia  was  always  with  them,  at 
Black  Swan  Hall.  Newton  frequently 
drove  down  to  the  village,  or  took 
long  walks  through  the  woods,  but 
Cynthia   didn't   like   the   village    and 


Doctor's  Amazing  New  Quick  Relief! 

No  need,  now,  for  you  to  suffer  from  corns  or 
ever  have  them!  Don't  wait  until  your  toes  are 
sore  from  shoe  friction  and  pressure.  At  the  first 
sign  of  tender  spots,  protect  them  with  New 
Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads.  You'll  have 
quick  relief,  avoid  discomfort  from  new  or  tight 
shoes  and  keep  FREE  of  corns! 

You  can  use  these  thin,  soft,  soothing,  cush- 
ioning pads  to  relieve  pain  from  corns,  cal- 
louses, bunions  or  tender  spots  by  lifting  shoe 
pressure.  Or,  use  them  with  the  separate  Medi- 
cations included,  for  removing  corns  or  callouses. 

New  Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  are 
630%  softer  than  before.  Easy  to  apply.  Don't 
come  off  in  the  bath.  Get  the  large  econom- 
ical family  size  box 
of  1 5  Corn  Pads  and 
1 2  Corn  -Removing 
Medications.  Cost 
but  a  trifle! 

Sold  at  Drug,  Shoe. 
Dept.  Stores  and 
Toilet  Goods  Coun- 
ters. Insist  on  Dr. 
Scholl'st 


$c 


D-rScholls 
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rfOLDEVELgPfD^ 

15- '      SAVE    50%   OR   MORE!        ~-^i> 

Your  choice:  16  regular-size  prints  or  8  double-size  (nearly 
post  card  size)  from  your  roll  or  negatives.  24-hour  service. 
WILLARD  STUDIOS,  DEPT.  53,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


GRAY  HAIR 

KILLS  ROMANCE 

You  know  that  gray  hair 
spells  the  end  of  romance  .  .  . 
yet  you  are  afraid  to  color 
your  hair!  You  are  afraid  of 
dangerous  dyes,  afraid  that  it 
is  too  difficult,  afraid  that  the 
dye  will  destroy  your  hair's 
natural  lustre — afraid,  most  of 
all,  that  everyone  will  know 
your  hair  is  "dyed". 
These  fears  are  so  needless  1  Today  at  your 
drug  or  department  store,  you  can  buy  Mary  T. 
Goldman  Gray  Hair  Coloring  Preparation.  It 
transforms  gray,  bleached,  or  faded  hair  to  the 
desired  shade — so  gradually  that  your  closest 
friend  won't  guess  Pronounced  a  harmless  hair 
dye  by  competent  authorities,  this  preparation 
will  not  hurt  your  wave,  or  the  texture  of  your 
hair.  If  you  can  comb  your  hair,  you  can't  go 
wrong!  Millions  of  women  have  been  satisfied 
with  Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Coloring  Prep- 
aration in  the  last  fifty  years.  Results  assured 
or  your  money  back.  Send  for  the  free  trial  kit 
— so  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful 
color  which  this  preparation  will  give  to  a  lock 
snipped  from  your  own  hair. 

Mary  T.Goldman  Co.,  7628  Goldman  Bldg. 
St.  Paul, Minn.  Send  free  test  kit.  Color  checked. 
□  Black       □  Dark  Brown       □  Light  Brown 
D  Medium  Brown        D  Blonde       □  Auburn 

Name 

Address 

City State.  .  , .  .^  •  .^     ; 
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YOUR  VACATION 


You  can  have  a  better  time  with  young-looking 
hair.  So,  if  you  have  gray  hair,  just  wet  it  with 
Canute  Water.  A  few  applications  will  completely 
re-color  it,  similar  to  its  former  natural  shade  .  .  . 
in  one  day,  if  you  wish.  After  that,  attention  only 
once  a  month  will  keep  it  young-looking. 

Your  hair  will  retain  its  naturally  soft  texture 
and  lovely  new  color  even  after  shampooing,  salt- 
water bathing,  perspiration,  curling  or  waving.  It 
remains  clean  and  natural  to  the  touch  and  looks 
natural  in  any  light. 

SAFE!    Skin  Test  NOT  Needed 

Canute  Water  is  pure,  colorless  and  crystal-clear. 
It  has  a  remarkable  record  of  25  years  without 
injury  to  a  single  person.  In  fact,  scientific  research 
at  one  of  America's  greatest  Universities  proved 
Canute  Water  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 
Easy  to  Use  —  Experience  NOT  Necessary 

Try  it  and  you  will  soon  understand  why  lead- 
ing dealers  in  most  of  America's  largest  Cities  sell 
more  Canute  Water  than  all  other  hair  coloring 
preparations  combined. 

No  Other  Product  Can  Make  All  These  Claims 
6  application  size  $1.15  at  drug  stores  everywhere. 

CANUTI  WATER 


PICTURE  RING 


ftNY   PHOTO    OR    PICTURE 

Clearly  reproduced  on 
exquisite  pem-iibe  rintr.  Mar- 
velous new  process!  A  price- 
less keepsake [  Gnaranteedl 
Sample  ring  from  an;  photo 

yon  send   only 48c. 

SENDNOMONEY-Everyone 

wants  PICTURE  RING.  Show  ring-— take  orders- 
make  moneyl  Jost  send  photo  with  strip  of  paper 
trimmed  so  ends  meet  around  finger  for  size.  Fay  post- 
man only  48c,  plae  few  cents  postage.  Photo  returned 
with  ring.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Order  NOW! 
PICTURE  RING  CO.,  Dept.  E-31,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
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OINTMENT 

andSOAP 


GIVE  YOUR  LAZY 

LIVER  THIS 
GENTLE  "NUDGE" 

Follow  Noted  Ohio  Doctor's  Advice 
To  Feel "Tip-Top"  In  Morning! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow  freely  every  day  into 
your  intestines — constipation  with  its  head- 
aches and  that  "half-alive"  feeling  often  result. 
So  step  up  that  liver  bile  and  see  how  much 
better  you  should  feel!  Just  try  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  Tablets  used  so  successfully  for  years  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients  with  con- 
stipation and  sluggish  liver  bile. 

Olive  Tablets  being  purely  vegetable,  are  won- 
derful! They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods  but  also  help  elimina- 
tion. Get  a  box  TODAY.  15ji,  30^  and  60£ 
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A  famous  radio  poet 
meets  a  famous  Indian 
girl  and  receives  an  in- 
vitation to  return  to  the 
land  of  lakes  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Aquatennial 
celebration — Edgar  A. 
Guest  and  Joyce  Moen. 


walking  bored  her.  She  played  an 
excellent  game  of  tennis,  and  as  soon 
as  Henry  was  well  enough  they  spent 
long  sunlit  hours  on  the  court,  playing 
or  resting.  Sunday  could  hear  their 
laughter  and  the  ping  of  the  balls 
against  the  rackets  when  she  was  up- 
stairs in  David's  room. 

And  Cynthia  seemed  never  to  tire 
of  reminiscing  with  Henry  about  the 
gay  season  they  had  spent  in  London, 
the  year  Henry  "came  down"  from 
Oxford.  Names  spattered  gaily 
through  their  talk — Midge,  Buckles, 
Reg,  Flossie — and  unless  you  had 
spent  that  season  in  London,  too,  you 
never  knew  that  Midge,  Buckles  and 
company  were  all  the  Honorable  this 
or  Sir  that.  Newton  would  emit  frank 
yawns,  and  Sunday  would  feel  her 
face  stiffening  in  its  expression  of 
interested  amusement.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  Henry  was  bored 
or  not.  Cynthia  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing, with  Henry  putting  in  only  a 
polite  word  now  and  then,  or  supply- 
ing a  forgotten  detail. 

HER  fears  crystallized  on  a  drowsy 
afternoon  when  Henry  had  gone  to 
Dr.  Abbott's  and  she  was  reading  on 
the  terrace,  stretched  out  in  a  huge 
chaise  longue  whose  overhanging  hood 
hid  her  from  the  drawing  room  win- 
dows behind.  She  heard  Cynthia's 
voice: 

"Frankly,  darling,  if  you're  so  anx- 
ious to  get  back  to  New  York  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  keeping  you  here 
against  your  will.  But  as  for  me — I 
stay  as  long  as  Henry  and  Sunday  are 
willing  to  let  me." 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed." 
Newton  spoke  with  quiet,  vibrant 
contempt. 

Cynthia  laughed.  "It's  you  who 
should  be  ashamed,  Newton,  for  your 
nasty  thoughts." 

"Then  you  aren't  in  love  with 
Henry? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  should 
not  have  asked  that.  I  know  you 
aren't  in  love  with  him  because  you 
aren't  capable  of  loving  anyone  ex- 
cept yourself." 

Sunday  heard  Cynthia  catch  her 
breath  sharply.  "I  was  in  love  with 
you  once — terribly  in  love.  You've 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  on 
loving  you." 

"I  know.  I've  heard  that  argument 
before — and  I  still  don't  know  what  it 


means.  I  haven't  intended  to  change 
toward  you  at  all — but  your  selfish- 
ness, your  insistence  on  what  you  call 
'a  good  time' — " 

"And  that's  all  something  I've  heard 
before,  too,"  Cynthia  said  wearily. 
"Newton,  why  do  we  go  on  battering 
each  other  over  the  heads  with  the 
same  sticks?  Couldn't  we  find  a  new 
one  occasionally?" 

"Don't  joke  about  it!"  he  snapped. 
"And  please  don't  try  to  change  the 
subject.  Are  you  or  aren't  you  trying 
to  come  between  Henry  and  Sunday?" 

"If  I  am,  I'm  quite  sure  neither  of 
them  realizes  it.  Henry  doesn't,  I 
know." 

"I  won't  have  you  ruining  a  happy 
marriage,"  he  said  savagely,  "just  be- 
cause you're  bored  and  restless." 

"If  I  had  a  happy  marriage  of  my 
own,  I  might  not  be  tempted." 

"I've  tried  to  make  you  happy — I've 
given  you  everything  you  wanted.  I 
even  left  my  office  for  this  vacation 
trip  because  you  wanted  me  to." 

"And  you  haven't  let  me  forget  that 
great  sacrifice  for  a  minute!" 

Sunday  crouched  down  into  the 
cushions  of  the  chaise  longue,  wishing 
that  you  could  shut  off  your  sense  of 
hearing  as  you  could  your  sense  of 
sight.  She  couldn't  move,  or  they 
would  see  her.  If  only  they  would 
leave  the  drawing  room!  .  .  .  Even- 
tually, after  some  more  argument  that 
got  nowhere  but  only  revealed  more 
clearly  the  bitter  unhappiness  of  them 
both,  they  did  go. 

Throughout  it  all,  Cynthia  had  skill- 
fully evaded  answering  the  most  im- 
portant question:  was  she  bent  on 
coming  between  Henry  and  his  wife? 

IT  was  two  days  later — two  days  in 
which  Sunday  felt  as  though  she 
were  balancing  herself  on  a  swaying 
tightrope  over  a  dark  chasm — that 
Henry  said,  just  as  they  were  going  to 
bed,  "Sunday — I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
Rather  seriously." 

She  had  been  brushing  her  hair, 
pulling  the  brush  along  the  shining 
strands  so  they  crinkled  with  elec- 
tricity and  floated  in  the  air  with  a 
life  of  their  own.  Without  turning 
around,  she  laid  down  the  brush  and 
said,  "Yes,  Henry?"  She  could  see  him 
in  the  mirror,  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  leaning  forward,  his  chin  on 
one  clenched  hand. 
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It's  impossible,  she  thought,  that  he 
is  going  to  tell  me  he's  fallen  in  love 
with  Cynthia.  Henry  wouldn't  hurt  me 
so,  if  it  had  happened— he'd  think  he 
had  to  keep  it  a  secret,  not  even  admit 
it  to  himself.  And  that's  the  real  dan- 
ger .  .  . 

"I  want  to  go  back  to  England,"  he 
said. 

This  was  so  much  less  than  she  had 
feared  that  she  almost  laughed  with 
relief — until  she  remembered  what  re- 
turning to  England  would  mean.  Fly- 
ing again,  putting  himself  in  peril  .  .  . 
but  that  was  his  right  as  a  man  and  a 
Briton;  she  could  not  try  to  rob  him 
of  it. 

"Very  well,  Henry,"  she  said  slowly. 
"If  you  want  to — and  if  Dr.  Abbott 
says   you're   well   enough — we'll   go." 

"Not  we,  dear.  I  want  to  leave  you 
and  the  children  here,  and  go  alone." 

"Oh,  no!"  At  least,  in  Scotland  she 
would  feel  that  she  was  near  him  if 
he  came  to  harm.  With  three  thousand 
miles  of  tossing  seas  between  them, 
and  with  nothing  to  do  but  think, 
couldn't  he  see  that  she  would  go  mad 
with  anxiety?  "No,  Henry — please! 
We'll  leave  the  children  here,  if  you 
like,  but  I  must  go  with  you!" 

Henry  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the 
room  impatiently.  "Don't  be  ridicu- 
lous, Sunday.  What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  you're  in  England  or 
the  United  States?  We  couldn't  be 
together  anyway,  if  they  take  me  back 
into  the  R.A.F.  And  perhaps  they 
won't.  I  may  have  to  stay  in  London, 
do  what  I  can  there." 

"Then  I'll  stay  in  London  too.  There 
must  be  things  I  can  do." 

"It's  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
be — too  dangerous." 

BUT  his  slight  hesitation  had  given 
her  a  clue.  She  knew  him  so  well, 
with  the  knowledge  love  brings,  that 
she  could  tell  when  he  was  not  being 
entirely  frank. 

"Henry,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  tightly  together  to  stop  their 
shaking,  "Henry — it  isn't  just  the  dan- 
ger. You  don't  want  me  with  you,  do 
you?" 

His  lips  moved  for  a  quick  denial. 
Then,  his  eyes  upon  her,  he  took  a 
deep  breath. 

"No,"  he  said. 

Sunday  sat  very  still.  She  could  feel 
her  heart  thudding  in  her  breast, 
sending  its  pulse  through  her  body. 
How  foolish  that  it  should  go  on  work- 
ing, maintaining  life  when  life  was 
over! 

"Can't  you  understand  how  a  man 
feels,  Sunday?"  he  said.  "For  weeks 
I've  been  useless,  doing  nothing  while 
my  countrymen — my  friends,  people 
I  went  to  school  with — -have  been 
fighting  and  dying  for  things  I  love 
and  believe  in.  I've  got  to  help.  But 
I  can't  be  distracted  by  having  you 
near  me.  Thinking  of  you — wondering 
if  you  were  safe,  planning  when  I 
could  get  away  to  see  you  again — that 
would  make  me  soft.  And  I  mustn't 
be  soft." 

"I  see  all  that,"  she  answered.  "But 
you  have  a  duty  to  me  too,  Henry. 
If  this  is  your  fight,  it's  mine  as  well. 
I've  a  right  to  help  you  with  it.  You 
can't  leave  me  in  safety  while  you 
risk  your  life.  You  can't  because — I'm 
part  of  your  life." 

"Your  job's  here  with  the  children," 
he  said  harshly.  "Sunday,  let's  get 
things  straight.  I  am  going  back  to 
England.  I'd  like  to  go  with  your  ap- 
proval and  blessing,  but  if  I  don't  get 
them  I'm  going  anyway.  And  I  won't 
allow  you  to  go  with  me." 
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"I  see,"  she  murmured.  "Yes,  that's 
getting  things  straight." 

Sunday  lay  awake,  that  night,  until 
the  ghost  of  dawn  entered  the  room. 
Beside  her,  she  knew  that  Henry  too 
was  awake.  But  they  did  not  speak. 

DLACK  Swan  Hall  was  blanketed 
°  with  rain  the  next  morning.  The 
skies  were  so  dark  that  at  breakfast 
they  ate  by  the  light  of  electricity. 
Sunday,  heavy-eyed  and  feeling  as  if 
her  brain  were  made  of  wool,  could 
feel  a  mounting  tension  in  the  atmos- 
phere. To  add  to  the  discomfort, 
Cynthia  and  Newton  had  not  made  up 
their  quarrel.  They  were  barely  civil 
to  each  other.  If  only,  Sunday  thought, 
they  would  go  away!  Then  perhaps 
she  and  Henry  could  find  some  way 
to  return  to  their  old  relationship. 

But  she  realized  that  this  was  beg- 
ging the  question.  Cynthia  and  New- 
ton, here  in  the  hall,  constituted  an 
irritant,  but  the  trouble  between  her 
and  Henry  had  cut  too  deeply  to  be 
healed  by  their  mere  absence.  And 
there  was  no  reason  for  her  to  think 
that  either  of  them  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Henry's  determination  to  go 
back  to  England. 

After  breakfast,  unable  to  put  her 
mind  to  her  usual  routine  of  morning 
duties,  she  put  on  a  waterproof,  got 
the  roadster  that  Henry  had  brought 
out  of  the  garage,  and  drove  through 
the  sluicing  rain  to  Dr.  Abbott's  sur- 
gery. 

"Henry  wants  to  go  back  to  En- 
gland," she  told  the  doctor  without 
preliminaries.  "I  want  to  know  if  he's 
strong  enough." 

Abbott  sat  up  straighter  in  his  chair. 
"Headstrong  young  idiot!"  he  snorted. 
"Of  course  he  isn't  strong  enough — 
won't  be  for  weeks,  months,  maybe  a 
year.  You'll  have  to  stop  him." 

"I  can't,"  she  confessed  miserably. 
"He's  got  the  bit  in  his  teeth.  We— 
quarreled  about  it  last  night." 

Frowning,  the  doctor  said  thought- 
fully, "I  could  warn  him.  But  I  don't 
suppose  he'd  pay  any  attention,  if  he's 
in  that  mood  ...  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  R.A.F.  would  accept  him  for 
service." 

"He's  thought  of  that.  He  says  if 
they  won't  he'll  find  some  kind  of  war 
work  to  do  in  London." 

"Lord!  He'd  last  about  two  days  in 
his  present  state  of  health.  Well,  I'll 
talk  to  him.  I'll  try  to  think  up  some 
argument  that  will  appeal  to  his  com- 
mon sense,  if  he  has  any  left." 

Driving  back,  she  knew  that  she 
should  feel  better.  She  had  an  ally  to 
help  her  keep  Henry  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  was  not  his  going  that 
would  hurt  her  so  much.  It  was  his 
wanting  to  go — without  her. 

The  rain  continued,  a  steady,  mad- 
dening flood,  all  that  day  and  all  the 


next.  They  were  virtual  prisoners  in 
the  Hall.  And  now  even  Alice 
Sedgewick,  usually  so  placid  and  un- 
concerned, knew  that  an  emotional 
strain  was  growing  that  must  soon 
break  into  a  storm  as  uncontrolled  as 
the  one  raging  outside. 

At  dinner  of  the  second  day  Sunday 
saw  Alice  watching  Henry  and  herself 
with  troubled  eyes  in  the  too-long 
pauses  between  conversation.  Cynthia 
and  Newton,  eating  little,  were  to- 
gether on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Newton's  face  was  flushed  as  he  laid 
down  his  napkin  and  pushed  his  chair 
back   with   a   grating   sound. 

"Let's  talk,"  he  said  thickly.  "Cyn- 
thia tells  me  you're  going  back  to 
England,  Henry." 

Sunday  stopped  breathing.  He  had 
told  Cynthia! 

"And  Cynthia,"  Newton  was  con- 
tinuing, still  in  that  strange,  muffled 
voice,    "says   she's   going   with   you." 

Alice's  coffee  cup  clattered  thinly  in 
its  saucer. 

Through  a  haze,  Sunday  was  trying 
to  see  Henry's  face.  But  everything 
was  swaying  and  jumping  so,  she 
couldn't  tell  how  he  looked,  couldn't 
tell  whether  this  news  was  a  surprise 
to  him  or  not.  By  the  time  she  had 
steadied  herself  it  was  too  late. 
Henry's  face  was  an  impassive,  tight- 
lipped  mask.  She  saw  Cynthia  looking 
at  her,  on  her  lips  a  little  smile  of 
triumph. 

"Henry  is  English,"  Cynthia  said. 
"So  am  I." 

"Convenient  for  you,"  Newton  said 
with  lumbering  sarcasm.  "No  sacrifice 
is  too  much  to  make  for  your  country 
— is  that  it?"  Even  in  her  own  misery, 
Sunday  found  time  to  feel  a  wave  of 
pity  for  him,  he  was  so  deeply  hurt, 
so  out  of  his  depth  in  a  situation 
foreign  to  all  his  conventional  notions 
of  behavior.  Abruptly,  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  pick  up  a  wine-glass.  Its 
slender  stem   snapped  in  his  fingers. 

"Just  tell  me  one  thing,  Brinthrope," 
he  demanded.  "How  much  of  all  this 
was  your  idea?" 

Henry's  lips,  drained  of  blood,  twist- 
ed. "I — didn't  suggest  to  Cynthia  that 
she  should  go  to  London,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  I  haven't  influenced  her  in 
any  way.  I  don't  care  whether  she 
goes  or  not." 

"Really,  Newton,"  Cynthia  said 
coolly,  "you  are  making  a  most  dis- 
gusting scene."  She  stood  up,  looking 
like  a  wax  statue  of  disdain.  Newton 
seized  her  wrist  and  swung  her  vio- 
lently back  into  her  chair. 

"You  sit  down,"  he  ordered.  "This 
is  one  spot  you  can't  get  out  of  by 
turning  up  your  nose.  You  heard  what 
Brinthrope  said.  And  I  believe  him. 
It  was  your  idea  to  follow  him  to 
London — throw  yourself  at  him  when 
Sunday  wasn't  around — " 
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There  was  a  high,  shattering  hum- 
ming in  Sunday's  ears.  The  room  was 
pressing  in  around  her,  stiflingly.  "I 
think  I'll  go  out,"  she  said,  "I  think 
I'll  go  outside  for  some — fresh  air — " 

She  struggled  to  her  feet  and 
walked,  first  slowly,  then  faster  and 
faster,  to  the  door.  Without  stopping 
for  a  cloak  she  went  through  the  hall 
and  into  the  wet,  windy  night.  A  blast 
of  rain  soaked  her  thin  evening  gown, 
plastering  it  against  her  body,  but  she 
stumbled  on  unheeding,  hardly  know- 
ing where  she  was. 

That  was  what  happened  when  mar- 
riages began  to  break  up — sordid,  ugly 
quarrels,  words  flung  for  the  pleasure 
of  hurting  .  .  .  little  schemes  and 
intrigues  conceived  by  the  woman, 
out  of  boredom  and  the  feeling  of 
neglect  .  .  .  the  man  fighting  to  keep 
his  self-respect  .  .  .  love  turned  into 
a  battleground  .  .  .  other  people  drawn 
into  the  chaos  of  emotions  .  .  . 

It  mustn't  happen  to  Henry  and  her 
.  .  .  it  mustn't.  There  was  a  way  to 
fight  it — if  she  could  only  think.  If  she 
could  go  back  there  to  the  Hall  and 
face  them  all  and  say — 

What  would  she  say?  What  were  the 
words  she  would  use? 

If  she  could  think  .  .  . 

But  the  first  thing  was  to  go  back 
to  the  Hall. 

She  turned,  leaning  against  the 
wind,  pushing  drenched  strands  of 
hair  from  before  her  eyes.  The  lights 
of  the  Hall  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared. She  must  have  gone  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Twigs  caught  at  her 
skirt,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  loomed  up 
blackly  before  her,  and  she  turned 
again,  hardly  able  to  keep  her  footing 
on  the  wet,  slippery  ground. 

Then,  as  she  took  another  step,  the 
earth  fell  away  from  beneath  her,  and 
she  felt  herself  dropping,  through  a 
welter  of  mud  and  water  and  dark- 
ness. 

IT'S  all  right,  darling,"  Henry  said, 
•  "just  rest." 

But  when  she  opened  her  eyes  he 
was  not  there.  She  was  in  her  room  at 
the  Hall;  sunlight  came  in  a  wide  band 
through  one  of  the  windows;  Alice 
Sedgewick  was  by  her  bed.  "Henry?" 
she  said. 

"Henry's  outside,  dear,"  Alice  said. 
"I'll  call  him." 

"But  I  just  heard  him  speak  to  me," 
Sunday  said,  feeling  very  weak  and 
puzzled. 

"That  was  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before,"  Alice  told  her.  "You've  been 
ill  for  four  days." 

"111?  I  can't  remember.  .  .  ."  Even 
as  she  spoke,  stray  bits  of  recollection 
did  begin  to  come  back:  a  storm,  a  ter- 
rible scene  at  the  dinner  table,  Cyn- 
thia, Newton  .  .  .  London  .  .  . 

Alice  was  admitting  Henry,  a  Henry 
whose  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  who 
came  toward  her  with  a  nervous 
urgency 

"Sunday — thank  God  you're  all 
right!" 

"Of  course  I  am,"  she  answered 
softly.  "I  can't  think  what  happened 
— I  was  out  in  the  rain — " 

"The  ground  was  soft — wet.  It  gave 
way  with  you  out  on  that  little  bluff 
beside  the  creek.  We  looked  for  you 
all  night  long." 

He  sat  down  beside  the  bed,  not 
touching  her,  just  looking  at  her  as  if 
he  could  never  look  enough,  smiling  a 
little  timidly,  like  a  small  boy  who  has 
been  punished  and  is  not  quite  sure 
the  punishment  is  over.  For  a  while 
they  said  little,  and  that  little  unim- 
portant, and  Sunday  let  memory  seep 
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back  into  her  until  the  picture  of  the 
last  few  days  was  complete.  They 
would  have  to  talk,  she  knew,  but 
just  now  she  was  content  to  lie  there, 
warmed  by  Henry's  love. 

After  a  time  he  stood  up.  "Alice 
said  I  mustn't  stay  too  long.  She'll 
be  coming  in  to  banish  me  in  a 
minute." 

"Henry — -"  Sunday  reached  out  a 
hand  to  him,  and  he  seized  it,  his  face 
abruptly  wrinkling  with  pain. 

"My  darling — I've  got  to  tell  you 
before  I  go.  I'm  so  sorry.  I  didn't 
realize  until  I  thought  I'd  lost  you 
how  much  you  must  have  been  suf- 
fering." 

Tears  of  weakness  came  into  her 
eyes.  It  was  silly  to  be  crying — but  it 
was  so  good  to  know  that  the  bad  time 
was  over.  She  didn't  understand,  yet, 
why  it  was  over,  but  that  didn't 
matter. 

"Go  to  sleep  now,"  Henry  whis- 
pered. "Alice  will  be  with  you,  and 
I'll  be  right  outside." 

Obediently,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
did  not  even  hear  him  leave  the  room. 

HOURS  of  drowsy  warmth  and  com- 
fort— food  temptingly  arranged  on 
a  tray — Alice  fussing  over  her,  the 
doctor  coming  in  once  a  day  to  boom 
good-natured  insults  at  her  and  thus 
show  that  he  too  loved  her,  Henry  sit- 
ting quietly  beside  her  bed —  In  an- 
other day  she  was  well  enough  to  get 
up  and  sit  by  the  window,  wrapped  in 
a  cocoon-like,  fuzzy  blanket. 

Henry,  basking  in  the  sunlight  that 
flooded  the  window-seat,  smiled  at 
her.  "You  know,  I'm  not  going  to 
London,"  he  said  as  casually  as  if 
this  had  not  been  the  most  precious 
gift  he  could  offer  her.  "I  had  a  little 
talk  with  Dr.  Abbott.  He  made  me 
even  more  ashamed  of  myself  than  I 
was  before." 

"What  did  he  say,  Henry?" 

"  'Brinthrope,'  he  said,"  Henry  imi- 
tated Abbott's  blunt  manner,  "  'you 
seem  to  think  the  only  thing  you're 
good  for  is  flying  a  plane  or  putting 
out  a  fire  started  by  some  other  wild- 
eyed,  airplane-flying  maniac.  I  ad- 
mire your  modesty,  but  the  truth  is, 
those  are  two  things  you  aren't  any 
good  for  right  now.  So  better  lay  off 
'em.' " 

They  laughed,  and  Henry  continued, 
"You  were  too  considerate  of  my 
feelings,  Sunday.  But  the  doctor 
wasn't.  He  gave  me  a  dose  of  psy- 
chology, and  before  he  was  done  he 
had  me  admitting  that  at  least  part 
of  my  determination  to  go  back  to 
England  was  bravado — the  biggest 
cowardice  of  all,  which  is  fear  of  being 
thought  a  coward.  Then  he  pointed 
out  that  I  know  a  lot  about  construct- 
ing planes  and  that  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  money.  The  combination,  he  said, 
would  make  a  good  airplane  factory, 
right  here  in  America.  And  that,  Sun- 
day, is  what  we're  going  to  have." 

"An — airplane  factory!" 

"Right.     If  I  can't  fly  for  England 


myself,"  and  only  for  a  moment  did 
his  eyes  contain  a  shadow  of  wist- 
fulness,  "I  can  make  planes  and  ship 
'em  over  so  other  chaps  can  fly  for 
her." 

"Henry!  I'm  so  glad!  .  .  .  Not  only 
because  you  won't  be  going  away.  I'm 
selfish  about  you,  but  I  could  stand 
that.  But  mostly  I'm  glad  because 
you'll  be  doing  something  useful  that 
only  you  can  do." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  there  was  a 
silence  between  them  that  said  more 
than  words. 

One  name  had  not  been  mentioned, 
but  it  could  not  be  put  off  forever. 
Sunday  said: 

"Cynthia?    What's  she  going  to  do?" 

Henry  dropped  his  eyes.  "She  and 
Newton  are  gone.  They  left  the  day 
we  knew  you  were  going  to  be  all 
right.  Sunday — I  know  it  looked  as 
though  Cynthia  and  I  were  planning 
to  go  to  London  together — " 

"No,  Henry,  no,"  she  reassured  him 
quickly.  "I  didn't  think  you'd  planned 
it.  I  believed  what  you  said  that  night 
at  the  dinner  table — that  it  was  all 
her  idea.  But  I  didn't  know — "  she 
faltered.  "I  was  afraid  if  she  did  go, 
you  might — because  she  was  there, 
because  you  were  lonely — learn  to 
love  her  .  .  .  more  than  me." 

"We  were  all  a  little  crazy,  I 
think,"  he  said  grimly.  "Cynthia  and 
Newton  because  they  weren't  hitting 
it  off  well  together — I  because  I 
couldn't  stop  believing  I  was  a  coward 
to  stay  here  in  safety  while — things 
were  going  on  in  England.  And  you 
because,"  his  voice  sank  so  she  could 
barely  hear  it,  "because  of  the  way  I 
treated  you." 

"You  must  forget  that,  dear,"  she 
said.  "I  have.  ...  Is  Cynthia  going  to 
leave  Newton  and  go  to  England 
alone?" 

I  HOPE  not.  I  don't  think  so.  Cyn- 
'  thia  learned  a  lesson  too.  She  was 
terribly  shaken  by  the  time  we  found 
you.  You  see,"  Henry  explained  care- 
fully, "Cynthia  isn't  the  sort  that  ever 
thinks  how  other  people  will  feel. 
She's — thoughtless,  but  not  callous. 
She  was  bored  and  unhappy,  so  she 
went  ahead  with  what  she  wanted  to 
do,  never  considering  what  the  effect 
might  be  on  other  people.  It  took 
your  accident  to  show  her  that.  I 
think,  in  a  way,  it  must  have  shown 
her  what  Newton  was  going  through, 
too." 

"It  was  worth  it,  then,"  Sunday  said. 
"I'd  like  to  know  that  she  and  Newton 
were  happy  together — I'm  so  happy 
myself  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of 
other  people  being  miserable." 

Henry  leaned  over  and  kissed  her — 
a  long  kiss  that  brought  new  color  to 
her  cheeks,  a  new  brightness  to  her 
eyes.  "The  children  and  Jackey  and 
Lively  are  out  in  the  hall,"  he  said, 
"raging  to  see  you.  I  wouldn't  let 
them,  until  I'd  told  you  everything. 
But  now  I'll  go  and  get  them." 
The  End 


A   TEST   FOR    ROMANTICS 

Anyone  wanting  to  prove  to  herself  that  this  time  it's  the  real  thing, 
won't  miss  the  next  issue  of   RADIO   MIRROR  to  give   herself  an 

acid  test  called 

ARE   YOU    REALLY    IN    LOVE? 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 
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ALICE    FAYE  ..  STARRING    IN.. "THE    ROAD    TO    RIO"..  A    20TH    CENTURY-FOX    PRODUCTION 

'THE     NEW       SMART    WAY    TO    OWN    THIS 

EXTRA  PIECE  C^[)iJ^M,^Qhijice 


This  Standard 
52-PIECE    SERVICE    FOR   EIGHT 

ONLY  *28.95 

And  for  only  $5.00  more  you  receive 
these  large  individual  serving  pieces 
to  make  your  service  De  Luxe.  .  .  . 
Pierced  Pastry  Server  .  .  .  Cold  Meat 
Fork  .  .  .  Gravy  Ladle  .  .  .  Berry  Spoon 
and  2-Piece  Carving  Set. 


Up  to  now,  most  silverware  sets  have  been  simply 
Standard  Services  .  . .  nothing  more!  But  now,  you 
can  build  up  your  chosen  set  to  a  DeLuxe  Service 
.  .  .  with  all  the  convenience  and  pride  of  a  truly 
complete  Service  .  .  .  yours  before  you  leave  your 
silverware  dealer's  store  . .  .  The  Antf-Tarnish  Chest 
is  included  free,  and  has  ample  capacity  to  accom- 
modate the  De  Luxe  Service.  Planned  Payments 
will  be  arranged  by  your  dealer  ...  if  you  prefer. 
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0  Actual  color  photograph— J.  M.  Talley  inspects  a  leaf  of  fine,  light  tobacco,  before  aging. 


v  this  lighte 


this  lighter,  milder  leaf 
brings  a  fancy  price! 

— but  Luckies  pay  the  price  to  get  it!" 
says  J.  M.  Talley,  warehouseman  of  Durham,  N.  C. 

I'VE  KEPT  TRACK  OF  THE  BIDDIN'  at  thousands  of  tobacco 
auctions — and  I  can  tell  you  Luckies  go  after  the  lighter, 
milder  leaf  and  bid  it  up  till  they  get  it.  That's  why  I  smoke  Luckies 
myself,  like  most  other  buyers,  auctioneers  and  warehousemen." 
As  everybody  knows,  you  get  what  you  pay  for .  . .  and  Luckies 
pay  higher  prices  to  get  the  finer,  the  lighter,  the  naturally  milder 
tobaccos.  So  smoke  the  smoke  tobacco  experts  smoke.  Next 
time,  ask  for  Lucky  Strike! 

WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST- 
IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 
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